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LONDON    SOCIETY. 

JANUARY,  1895. 

Hlf  rc&a. 

By  MRS.  LODGE, 
Author  of"  George  Elvaston,*'  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  DREARY  November  day — a  day  of  worse  than  Egyptian 
darkness :  the  City  street  and  the  City  mart  alike  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog  that  shut  out  the  sky  above  and  hid  the  earth 
beneath. 

People  came  and  went  through  the  thick  gloom  like  unquiet 
shades  in  Erebus.  The  gas  lamps  gave  forth  a  sickly  yellow 
gleam  only  to  make  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible. 

Men  long  familiar  with  London  streets  and  thoroughfares 
found  themselves  wandering  hopelessly  about  amid  the  Stygian 
gloom. 

Up  the  City  courts  and  alleys  silence,  as  well  as  darkness, 
reigned.  Men  who  chanced  to  find  their  way  up  these  business 
centres  might  easily  have  imagined  themselves  alone  in  a  deserted 
hamlet 

Such  an  illusion,  however,  would  have  been  quickly  dispelled 
had  they  chanced  to  mount  one  particular  stair  in  Cowl  Court, 
hard  by  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Any  one  mounting  the  above-mentioned  stair  would  have  found 
himself  opposite  massive  doors  of  polished  oak,  and  on  passing 
through  would  at  once  enter  an  extensive  office  lit  up  with  electric 
light,  which  cast  a  sort  of  clear  moonlight  reflection  on  some 
thirty  clerks  or  more,  who  were  apparently  very  busily  engaged 
in  writing  letters,  or  making  entries  in  ponderous  ledgers.  The 
office  fittings,  like  the  entrance  doors,  were  of  polished  oak, 
without  any  attempt  at  embellishment,  but  plain,  substantial  and 
eminently  business-like. 
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Just  as  the  City  clocks  were  striking  the  hour  of  noon,  a  young 
man  sprung  lightly  up  the  stair  leading  to  this  office,  and, 
dashing  wide  the  massive  swing  doors  with  an  impetuous  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  walked  through  the  place  without  looking  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  private 
office. 

Baron  Mannheim — whose  office  it  chanced  to  be — ^glanced  up 
from  a  pile  of  letters  he  was  engaged  in  looking  over  when  his 
visitor  entered,  and  merely  inclined  his  head  without  speaking  or 
ceasing  for  an  instant  from  his  employment. 

"  Busy,  baron  ?  "  asked  the  young  man  in  a  careless  tone,  as  he 
crossed  the  room  and  rested  his  elbow  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  Very,"  replied  the  baron  laconically,  without  raising  his  bent 
head. 

It  was  not  a  bad-shaped  head  to  look  at  by  any  means, 
covered  as  it  was  with  thick,  closely-cut  black  hair.  His  face,  of 
slightly  Jewish  outline,  wore  a  pleasing  expression  ;  his  attire  was 
faultless.  Indeed,  his  whole  man  wore  a  highly  satisfactory, 
business-like  aspect,  calculated  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  stranger 
at  the  first  glance. 

"  How  does  the  Grebenski  gold  mine  go  off,  eh  ? "  inquired 
the  intruder  after  a  pause,  during  which  time  he  had  been  staring 
into  the  glowing  fire  that  roared  up  the  chimney  as  though 
bidding  defiance  to  the  murky  gloom  without. 

"  We  have  begun  to  allot  the  shares,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
the  baron  with  sudden  animation.  "  We  have  received  over 
sixty  thousand  pounds  deposit  money  already.  There  are  twenty 
applications  for  every  single  share." 

"  Really !     So  you*ll  be  able  to  float  the  concern  after  all  ?  " 

**  Float  it ! "  exclaimed  the  baron,  with  a  flash  of  triumph  in 
his  restless  black  eyes,  **  we  shall  swim  it,  sir — sail  it — and " 

"  Wreck  it  on  a  lee  shore ! "  put  in  the  young  man  with  a 
mocking  laugh. 

"  Bah !  don't  croak  like  some  bird  of  evil  omen,"  cried  the 
baron  sharply.  "  And,  now  that  I  look  at  you,  Cavot,  you  are 
certainly  seedy.  Lost  at  Agnot's  last  night,  eh  ? — ^just  so,  and 
find  yourself  in  a  devil  of  a  temper  this  morning  in  conse- 
quence." 

"  Well,  I  did  drop  a  cool  thousand  or  so.  But  what  of  that  ? 
One  cannot  always  win,  you  know— better  luck  next  time.    What 
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I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  this  same  Grebenski  gold  mine. 
The  governor  got  hold  of  the  prospectus  yesterday,  and  rated  me 
soundly  a  while  ago  because  I  allowed  myself  to  appear  as  one  of 
the  directors.  He  don't  believe  in  the  golden  prospects  set  forth 
beneath  my  unworthy  name  ;  a  million,  he  declares,  is  too  great  a 
haul,  in  one  net,  to  be  drawn  from  a  too  confiding  British 
public." 

"  You,  at  any  rate,  will  not  lose  by  the  concern,"  remarked  the 
baron  coolly. 

"  Ah — well,  but  that's  not  the  point  with  the  governor,  don't 
you  see.  He  will  go  on  in  the  old-fashioned,  humdrum  sort  of 
way — likes  people  to  have  some  sort  of  value  for  their  money ; 
says  I  oughtn't  to  have  put  down  my  name  as  a  director,  to  mis- 
lead people  into  speculating  in  a  concern  where  nothing  but 
certain  loss  awaits  them — and,  really,  the  old  boy  is  so  utterly 
down  on  the  whole  affair  that  I'd  like  my  name  scratched  out  of 
the  prospectus,  if  you  could  manage  it  without  injuring  the 
concern,  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  That's  easily  settled,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  baron  quite 
affably.  "Wait  till  our  next  general  meeting,  when  you  can 
resign.  There's  twenty  good  men  ready  to  take  your  place. 
Five  hundred  free  shares  need  not  go  long  a-begging." 

"  Ah,  very  good,"  cried  young  Cavot  in  a  tone  of  relief.  "  I'll 
take  care  to  make  it  all  right  at  the  meeting,  you  know — make  a 
neat  little  speech,  say  I'm  most  unwillingly  constrained  to  resign 
my  post  as  director  of  the  Grebenski  gold  mine,  on  account  of 
my  numberless  engagements,  and  that  an  affair  of  such  magni- 
tude as  this  company  represents  requires  the  individual  attention 
of  some  master  mind  to  carry  it  successfully  through.  Neat  little 
speech  that,  eh  ?  Well,  never  fear,  I'll  make  it  all  right.  You'll 
get  a  fellow  to  suit  you  better  when  I'm  fairly  out  of  it." 

The  baron  made  no  answer,  nor  did  he  show  any  sign  either  of 
approval  or  annoyance,  but  continued  to  busy  himself  with  the 
pile  of  letters  before  him  as  though  Cavot's  implied  wish  to 
resign  the  directorship  of  the  Grebenski  Gold  Mining  Company 
did  not  signify  in  the  least. 

Yet  Robert  Cavot  wished  himself  twenty  miles  away. 

The  baron's  impassive  manner  oppressed  him,  just  as  a  calm 
would  which  precedes  a  storm. 

He  broke  an  awkward  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration  by , 
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asking,  with  apparent  interest,  "  how  the  Universal  Colonization 
Company  was  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  a  magnificent  scheme  !  "  cried  the  baron,  his  rest- 
less black  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  whole  countenance  lighting  up 
with  a  triumphant  smile. 

"  Sixteen  millions,  sir,  with  a  duke  on  the  direction.  Will  your 
governor  fight  shy  of  this,  do  you  think  ?  Sixteen  millions  is  a 
bait  tempting  enough  for  any  sort  of  big  fish  to  nibble  at." 

The  baron  became  quite  excited.  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
from  the  table  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  great  apparent  glee. 

Robert  Cavot  looked  on  unmoved.  At  length  he  said  in  a  cool, 
leisurely  way : 

"  Well,  if  the  governor  can  be  induced  to  put  his  name  on  the 
direction,  he'd  be  worth  half-a-dozen  dukes  and  earls,  in  the  money 
market,  at  least." 

**  We  are  well  aware  of  his  value,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the 
baron  with  a  look  of  peculiar  keenness,  which  had  something  of 
the  scintillating  brightness  of  the  serpent  ireful  at  being  baffled 
of  its  prey  ;  "but  how  to  land  the  big  fish  ?  that's  the  question." 

"  Rather  a  difficult  feat  to  manage,  let  me  tell  you,"  answered 
Cavot.  "  It's  no  easy  matter  to  gammon  the  governor.  Still,  he 
takes  an  uncommon  interest  in  this  latest — ah,  hem — hem — well, 
between  ourselves — flimflam  of  yours." 

"  Humph !  'tis  plain,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  are  hypped  to- 
day. The  fog  has  obscured  your  usually  clear  vision — you 
cannot  see  what  is  good  for  your  own  interests,"  muttered  the 
other,  with  an  ugly  frown  contracting  his  brow. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  cried  the  young  man  with  a  careless  laugh, 
"  sixteen  millions  would  build  a  bridge  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
fellow  like  me  over  the  river  Styx  itself.  If  you  cannot  get  the 
governor  on  the  direction  you  may  depend  on  me  for  the  Big- 
Go;  besides,  'tis  philanthropic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
philanthropy,  coupled  with  sixteen  millions  of  money,  would  win 
over  a  bench  of  bishops — nothing  like  the  philanthropic  to  catch 
the  public,  both  high  and  low.  Oh,  decidedly,  you  may  depend 
on  me  for  the  *  Philanthropic  Big-Go.'  " 

The  baron  made  no  answer,  save  by  a  contemptuous  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  as  he  drew  his  chair  again  to  the  table,  and  became 
intent  once  more  on  the  pile  of  letters  before  him. 

Cavot  observing  this  was  not- long  in  taking  his  departure; 
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but  scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  him  than  the  baron's 
countenance  underwent  a  most  unpleasant  change :  a  dark  scowl 
overspread  his  features  like  a  cloud. 

•*  Humph  ! "  he  ejaculated,  with  a  quick  jerk  of  the  head. 
**  We  will  take  care  to  be  even  with  you  yet,  my  gnat-straining 
friend.  So,  you  are  ready  to  swallow  the  camel,  I  see.  Only  let 
the  bait  be  gilded  thick  enough,  and  you'd  swallow  the  devil, 
without  even  making  a  wry  face." 

His  ireful  reflections,  however,  were  at  this  moment  cut  short 
by  the  entrance  of  another  visitor. 

"  Good  day,  sir,"  began  the  new  arrival,  in  a  clear,  decided 
tone,  like  to  a  man  who  expected  to  be  attended  to  immediately, 
wheresoever  he  chanced  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  baron  raised  his  head  slowly.  He  had  composed  his 
features,  and  become  once  more  apparently  absorbed  in  his  pile 
of  correspondence  the  instant  he  saw  the  door  move  on  its 
hinges. 

When  his  keen  eye  had  taken  in  the  stranger  with  a  seemingly 
careless  glance,  he  bowed  to  him  with  a  sort  of  dignified  gracious* 
ness,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  desired  him  to  take  a  chair 
close  at  hand,  then  he  looked  his  visitor,  full  in  the  face,  as  if 
waiting  to  hear  his  business. 

'*  I  am  here  to  seek  further  information  concerning  this  printed 
document,"  said  the  visitor  stiffly. 

He  was  a  rev.. dean,  and  rather  resented  the  unceremonious 
way  in  which  he  had  been  received  by  this  mere  City  man-of- 
buainess ;  as  he  spoke  he  laid  an  unopened  paper  on  the  table, 
and  then  seated  himself  with  leisurely  dignity. 

"Oh,  I  see— *  The  Universal  Colonization  Company;*  well, 
may  I  ask  what  it  is  you  wish  to  learn  concerning  this  great 
undertaking  ?  "  asked  the  baron  without  much  apparent  interest. 

The  rev.  gentleman  surveyed  the  City  man  with  a  cool 
leisurely  stare — then  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  him. 
He  was  unknown  to  this  man — well,  better  so,  perhaps  ;  indeed, 
at  that,  moment,  the  rev.  cleric  felt  like  a  disguised  prince  might 
be  imagined  to  feel  when  about  to  learn  a  few  unfamiliar  truths 
from  lips  that  would  have  uttered  nought  but  obsequious  phrases 
had  not  his  personality  .been  unknown.  Little  time,  however, 
was  given  him  for  this  rather,  pleasing  reflection,  ere  the  astute 
man  of  finance  cut  it  short  by  reminding  him  that  he,  the  baron, 
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had  but  a  few  moments  to  spare,  therefore  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  state  his  business. 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  long,"  replied  the  dean  graciously,  "  but 
this  scheme  professes  to  deal  with  the  great  want  of  the  age  ; 
now,  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  alleviate  the  hard 
lot  of  the  '  masses/  In  the  main  I  approve  of  the  emigration 
scheme.  The  dense  population  of  our  chief  cities  requires  thin- 
ning out.  The  dire  distress  existing  in  the  East  End  of  London 
alone  appals  one ;  but  then,  sir,  sixteen  millions  is  a  vast  sum 
with  which  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the " 

The  baron  interrupted  him  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  whilst  a 
deprecating  smile  played  over  his  lips.  "  Pardon  me,"  he  cried, 
"this  scheme  of  'Universal  Colonization'  is  an  undertaking 
based  on  sound  commercial  principles.  We  do  not  profess  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  either  the  poverty-stricken  or  the  miser- 
able. No,  sir,  no,  we  leave  that  work  to  the  Church,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  the  thousand  and  one  charity  agencies  already 
established.  What  we  purpose  doing  is  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  voiceless  unemployed.  I  call  them  voiceless,  sir,  because,  as 
yet,  no  one  has  been  found  to  raise  a  voice  in  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  this  particular  section  of  the  community — pulpit,  plat- 
form and  parliament  are  alike  silent  on  this  momentous  subject.'* 

"  Pardon  me,"  broke  in  the  rev.  dean,  "  if  I  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  all  sections  of  labour  have  been  duly  advocated  of  late 
years,  at  least,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  Why,  sir,  the 
labouring  class  is  always  to  the  fore." 

**  Ah,  there  I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  baron.  <*  The  much- 
petted  British  workman  down  to  the  city  arab  has  been  rather 
too  much  in  evidence  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  not  of  this  class  of 
unemployed  I  have  been  speaking." 

"Of  what  class  then?"  asked  his  listener,  with  a  rather  per- 
plexed air. 

"  Of  yours  and  of  mine,"  replied  the  baron  promptly.  "  Surely, 
you  must  be  aware  that  every  calling  and  profession  is  over- 
stocked with  well-educated  men,  eager  to  push  forward  in  the 
race  of  life.  Indeed,  the  question  asked  by  most  family  men  of 
any  position  is,  *  What  shall  we  do  with  our  sons  ? ' " 

"  Ah,  true,"  said  the  rev.  gentleman  with  a  profound  nod  of 
his  stately  head.  "But  in  what  way  does  your  scheme  of 
-universal  colonizing  help  to  solve  the  problem  ?  " 
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The  baron  rose  up  from  his  seat  at  the  office  table,  and  taking 
out  his  watch  noted  the  time. 

"  I  have  just  ten  minutes  to  spare,"  he  said  with  the  air  of  a 
man  about  to  grant  an  especial  favour,  *'  and  during  that  time 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  faint  outline  of  the  incomparably 
grand  and  transcendent  enterprise  about  to  be  undertaken  by 
*  The  Universal  Colonization  Company.' 

"It  is  not  purposed  by  this  company  to  drop  down  any 
number  of  impecunious  individuals  on  some  far-away  inacessible 
spot,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  resources. 

"  The  company  have  agents  already  at  work  in  Australia, 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  who  are  employed  to  select  suitable 
tracts  of  land  whereon  to  found  new  settlements. 

"  Africa,  also,  offers  a  wide  field  for  our  operations.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  company's  agents  are  at  present  engaged  in  map- 
ping out  about  a  thousand  miles  or  so  of  territory,  partly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo,  with  a  climate  suitable  to  Europeans,  and 
rich  in  mineral  wealth ;  com  and  cattle  can  here  be  raised  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  half  Europe,  not  to  speak  of  a 
hundred  other  products  which  are  safe  to  find  a  ready  market. 

"  This  colony  will  more  especially  meet  the  need  of  the  class 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  Plenty  of  native  labour  can  be  ob- 
tained to  dig  and  delve  ;  but  men  of  education  and  ability  will 
be  required  to  organize  and  supervise.  Here,  scores  of  young 
men  who  have  struggled  silently,  but  in  vain,  to  find  suitable 
employment  in  England,  will  find  competence,  if  not  wealth, 
awaiting  them. 

*'  In  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  men  of  thews  and 
sinews  will  be  most  in  request  at  first.  But  the  company's  plan, 
to  begin  with,  will  be  to  send  out  well-selected  men  in  parties, 
say  of  about  fifty  to  a  hundred  men  to  each  company,  with  com- 
petent leaders  at  the  head,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  select 
suitable  sites  for  townships,  and  map  out  the  surrounding 
country.  After  them  will  be  sent  artisans  and  labourers  in  such 
numbers  only  as  immediate  and  profitable  employment  can  be 
found  for.  And  I  would  remark  in  passing  that  no  youth  under 
sixteen  or  man  over  thirty  years  of  age  will  be  employed  by  the 
company. 

"Within  a  year  or  two  the  tide  of  English  emigrants  will 
begin  to  flow  into  the  company's  settlement,  and*  villages,  towns 
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and  cities  will  spring  into  existence  as  if  by  magic.  Churches, 
schools  and  other  public  buildings  will  be  erected,  and  railway 
communication  established  by  the  company  where  required,  and 
thus  an  open  field  will  be  found  for  young  men  of  every  calling 
and  profession. 

"  When  the  Universal  Colonization  Company  is  in  full  working 
order,  which  it  is  calculated  it  will  be  in  less  than  three  years 
from  the  present  time,  the  profits  will  be  enormous. 

"Yet,  in  justice  to  the  promoters,  I  think  I  ought  to  state  that 
the  company  is  based  on  the  soundest  commercial  principles, 
although  the  keystone  is  philanthropy ;  our  chief  aim  is  to  benefit 
that  voiceless  army  of  unemployed  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now, 
who  from  their  social  surroundings  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  they 
are  ashamed." 

The  dean  felt  carried  beyond  his  depths  by  the  baron's  appa- 
rently wonderful  business  capacity.  He  so  far  forgot  his  dignity 
and  usual  caution  as  to  signify  his  approval  of  the  whole  scheme, 
and  even  promised  his  help  and  influence ;  and  yet,  ere  he  had 
jEvell  done  speaking,  the  great  man  of  finance  consulted  his  watch 
and  signified  that  the  interview  was  ended,  and  he,  the  dean, 
found  himself  bowed  out  of  the  office  with  bland  politeness. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair  he  nearly  ran  into  the  arms  of  some 
one  who  entered  the  place  with  a  quick,  firm  step,  spite  of  the 
dim,  uncertain  light 

"  What  on  earth  brings  you  here  ?  "  exclaimed  the  new-comer 
in  evident  astonishment,  "  on  such  a  beastly  day,  too  1 " 

"Well  I  might  put  the  same  question  to  you,"  replied  the 
dean,  grasping  the  other's  hand  with  friendly  warmth.  "  But, 
there,  doubtless  you  are  aware  of  this  grand  scheme  to  open  out 
a  field  for  the  energy  and  talent  of  well-born,  educated  men.  If 
you  could  spare  me  a  few  moments,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  what  appears  to  me  a  great  philanthropic  under- 
taking." 

'*  Eh — what?"  ejaculated  Alex  Cameron,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 
"  Ah !  rd  rather  not  give  my  opinion  on  that  undertaking,  or 
any  other  connected  with  this  office.  However,  take  a  friend's 
advice,  and  avoid  this  place  as  you  would — well,  say  a  whirlpool, 
because,  once  in  the  vortex,  you  are  a  lost  man ! "  So  saying,  he 
sprang  lightly  up  the  stair,  as  though  to  avoid  further  speech  on 
the  subject. 
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The  dean  looked  after  him  with  finger  on  lip  in  a  musing 
attitude. 

"  Ah !  I'm  glad  I've  met  Alex  Cameron — men  say  he's  a  clever 
barrister  and  a  rising  one/'  he  said  half  aloud.  "  Money  is  much 
easier  lost  than  earned — but  where  to  find  a  safe  investment  ?  " 

"Buy  a  box  of  matches,  sir?"  said  a  voice  that  appeared  to 
issue  out  of  the  fog. 

The  dean  started,  and  peering  into  the  gloom  discovered  a 
pale  woman,  thinly  clad,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  standing  almost 
close  beside  him. 

*'  Buy  a  box  of  matches,  sir  ?  "  she  reiterated,  holding  a  small 
basket  towards  him.  "  I  have  left  my  other  three  little  children 
in  my  garret  lodging,  crying  for  bread.  Ah  !  sir,  alas  1  'tis  hard 
to  die  slowly  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty." 

"  Go  away  with  you ! "  he  said  harshly,  •*  or  I'll  give  you  in 
charge." 

**  Oh  I  you  will,  will  you  ?  "  cried  the  woman  bitterly.  "  Yet 
you  call  yourself  a  clergyman !  Did  not  your  Master  bid  you 
*  give  alms  of  thy  goods,  and  never  turn  thy  face  from  any  poor 
man '  ?  You  have  gold  and  silver  in  plenty,  yet  you  turn  away 
your  face  from  a  poor  starving  widow,  and  refuse  to  help  her  in 
her  dire  need." 

"  Begone^  woman  1 "  he  called  out,  with  rising  anger.  •*  Where 
are  the  police?" 

"  Well,  not  doing  their  duty,  I  should  think,"  said  the  woman 
mockingly, "  or  they  would  run  in  beggars  in  high  places,  as  well 
as  poor  outcasts  who  beg  for. their  daily  bread.  Why,  you,  sir, 
who  are  well-clothed  and  highly-fed,  you  will  stand  up  un- 
blushingly  to  beg  for  your  thousands,  whilst  I,  poor,  ill-clad  and 
starving,  shrink  with  shame  from  begging  a  single  coin.  I  was 
not  a  beggar  born,  nor  reared  in  the  gutter.  A  year  ago  I  was  the 
happy  wife  of  a  banker's  clerk,  but,  alas !  he  is  dead,  and  I  am " 

Here  the  woman  broke  down  with  a  sob,  and  a  moment  later 
a  hollow  cough  sounded  some  little  distance  away  in  the  fog. 
Like  "  poor  Jo,"  she  was  "  moving  on." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Baron  Mannheim  possessed,  in  a  supreme  degree,  the  power 
of  making  himself  a  Greek  to  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  to  a 
Roman. 
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His  greeting  with  Alex  Cameron  was  frank  and  manly.  He 
rose  up  the  moment  he  saw  Alex,  and  grasped  him  warmly  by 
the  hiand,  like  a  man  extending  his  welcome  to  a  friend.  Then 
he  drew  a  chair  with  his  own  hand  towards  the  fireside,  saying 
cheerily : 

"  Fc^  rather  dense  outside,  is  it  not  ?  Come,.sit  down  and  join 
me  with  a  cigar." 

"Well,  yts^  'tis  black  as  pitch  outside,"  replied  Alex,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  the  proffered  chair.  "  You  look  quite  bright  in 
here  by  contrast  I  just  looked  in  to  inquire  how  the  Grebenski 
gold  mine  is  going  off." 

**  First-rate !"  cried  the  baron,  rubbing  his  hands  with  a  gleeful 
air.  "  The  shares  will  be  at  a  premium  before  the  week  is  out, 
when  you  can  realize  a  fair  profit.     My  advice  is,  sell  out  at  once." 

"  Good  advice,  Tve  no  doubt,  baron,  but  you  see  I'm  in  for  a 
spec. — nothing  less  than  double  or  quits  will  suit  me,"  replied 
Alex  carelessly.  **When  a  fellow  is  in  a  desperate  case  he 
doesn't  care  much  for  a  few  small  catches ;  and  by  the  same 
token,  if  I  don't  have  a  good  haul,  I'd  just  as  soon  draw  up  the 
net  with  nothing  in  it." 

The  baron  smoked  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes,  eyeing 
Alex  meanwhile  furtively  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
Grasping  and  unscrupulous  as  this  man  was,  he  had  no  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  young  barrister's  reckless  mood  ;  he  would, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  have  put  money  in  the  other's  pocket,  by 
selling  the  shares  he  held  in  the  gold  mine  at  a  premium,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  concern  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

Alex  Cameron  was  the  baron's  opposite  in  almost  everything  ; 
and  yet  the  astute  man  of  the  world  had  taken  a  sincere  liking 
to  him ;  he  meant  to  take  care  that  he,  Alex,  should  not  suffer 
loss  by  any  concern  emanating  from  his  office. 

In  fact  he  desired  this  frank,  upright  young  man  to  become 
his  friend.  Feeling  how  sandy  and  shifting  the  foundations 
were  on  which  he  was  building  up  bis  fortune,  he  all  the  more 
needed  a  true-hearted  friend  on  which  to  rely,  should  storm  and 
tempest  overtake  him  unawares. 

It's  said  there  is  honour  amongst  thieves  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
baron  would  not  have  felt  the  least  scruple  in  overreaching  any 
one  of  his  compeers  in  the  world  of  finance. 
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But  with  Alex  it  was  very  different ;  he  would  have  done  the 
young  barrister  a  service  at  his  own  loss,  and  if  possible  put  him 
in  the  way  of  profitable  speculation,  and  he  determined  to  watch 
over  his  interest  as  though  it  were  his  very  own. 

To-day,  however,  the  young  man's  mood  puzzled  him  sorely. 
Why  did  he  appear  so  reckless,  and  look  so  careworn  and  out- of- 
sorts?  Had  he  dared  he  would  have  invited  his  confidence  ;  but 
Alex  Cameron  was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  the  baron  dared  take 
a  liberty  with,  and  just  then  he  seemed  rather  irritable  than 
communicative. 

He  did,  however,  venture  a  feeler  by  remarking  that  the  reek- 
ing fog  was  enough  to  make  a  sandboy  go  hang  himself,  but 
he  was  so  hard-worked  that  he  had  no  time  even  to  indulge  in 
a  fit  of  depression. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  man  to  be  able  to  keep  up  your  spirits 
under  such  a  constant  strain,"  remarked  Alex  between  the  puffs 
of  his  cigar ;  "  but  then,  every  one  cannot  take  relaxation  out  of 
continuous  hard  work,  as  you  can." 

"  Well,  I  like  work  that  turns  to  gold,"  broke  forth  the  baron, 
with  a  greedy  flash  of  his  restless  black  eyes.  "  I  do  not  slave 
on  for  the  sheer  love  of  work,  but  for  love  of  the  gold  my  work 
brings  me,  and  for  the  good  things  gold  can  give.  Everything 
the  heart  of  man  can  desire  can  be  purchased  with  gold." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  gold  is  powerful  I  own,  but  not  all-powerful ; 
one  may  find  there  are  some  things  one  most  desires,  that  all  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  purchase,"  replied  Alex 
with  a  suppressed  sigh. 

**  Tush,  man,  don't  believe  it ! "  cried  the  baron,  waving  his 
hand  as  though  he  would  put  all  such  silly  ideas  far  from  him. 
'*  I  tell  you  gold  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  world  and  all  things 
living  thereon :  we  all  know  'tis  the  god  of  this  world  ;  mortals, 
both  high  and  low,  prostrate  themselves  before  it :  only  let  the 
golden  idol  be  high  enough,  and  crowned  heads  bow  down 
before  the  yellow,  gleaming  image  as  well  as  the  meanest 
mercenary." 

"  Possibly,"  assented  Alex ;  **  gold  is  a  terrible  snare,  when  once 
the  heart  is  set  on  it." 

*•  Old  wives'  fables,  that  sort  of  nonsense !  What  can  a  man 
do  in  busy  London  without  gold  to  back  him  ?  Answer  me  that. 
If  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  Td  gladly  take  the  tree,  root 
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and  all,"  laughed  the  baron,  rubbing  his  hands  more  vigorously 
than  before. 

**  Well,  it  don't  take  a  \^Ty  wise  man  to  answer  your  question  ; 
one  had  better  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  without  money, 
than  in  our  highly  civilized  land  of  plenty,"  replied  Alex,  with  a 
curl  of  his  lip  at  the  idleness  of  such  a  query.  "  In  one's  own  family 
one  sees  plenty  of  that  sort  of  thing ;  the  younger  son  finds  no 
room  for  himself  to  exist  in  the  merry  England  of  the  present 
day ;  he's  a  pitiful  sort  of  high-born  pauper,  oftimes  far  too  proud 
to  work,  but  seldom  ashamed  to  borrow,  if  not  to  beg." 

The  baron  gave  him  a  searching  look,  then,  as  though  follow- 
ing out  some  new  idea,  said  slowly : 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa  wouldn't  suit  these  poor  unfledged  eaglets ;  they've 
plenty  of  pluck  and  endurance  when  put  on  their  mettle,  although, 
somehow,  they  can't  compete  with  the  meaner-born  in  the  race 
after  riches." 

"  You  are  right  there,"  drawled  Cameron  ;  "  but  really,  if  you 
put  the  exploring  alternative  to  me,  I  confess  I  haven't  energy 
enough  left  in  me  to  go  out  and  lay  my  bones  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa.  I  intended  going  in  for  the  mild  excitement  of  a  spec 
in  this  gold  mine  of  yours,  but  it  would  seem  you  scarce  approve 
of  this  all  or  nothing  mode  of  doing  business  ;  but,  somehow, 
small  profits  and  quick  returns  don't  agree  with  my  present  mood." 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  baron  with  a  careless  air,  "  you 
cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  a  few  thousands  are  always  welcome, 
even  to  the  wealthy ;  don't  despise  the  day  of  small  things :  you 
may  make  a  cool  thousand  pounds  on  your  shares  in  less  than  a 
week  if  you  are  advised  by  me." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  !  '*  cried  Cameron  with  a  contemptuous 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "In  my  present  need,  I  assure  you,  old 
boy,  a  thousand  or  so  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  it ;  nothing 
less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  prospective,  would  tide  me 
over  my  little  difficulty." 

The  baron  elevated  his  eyebrows  and  compressed  his  lips. 
"  Fifty  thousand,"  he  repeated  thoughtfully,  "  is  a  good  round 
sum ;  do  you  mean  to  say  you  require  the  full  amount  in  one 
lump  ?  "  Then  seeing  Alex  hesitate  for  an  answer,  he  added,  "If 
you  like  to  trust  me,  I  am  safe.  Who  knows  but  the  mouse  might 
get  the  lion  out  of  the  net  in  some  unexpected  way  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I'll  put  a  case — I  don't  say  it  applies  to  me,  remember," 
said  Alex,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection.  "  You  see,  if  a  fellow 
wants  to  marry  a  girl  of  family  and  position,  he  must  come  down 
with  a  good  settlement  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  the  girl  herself 
may  be  willing  to  take  him  for  better  or  worse,  but  you  see  the 
old  folks  are  more  worldly  wise,  and  like  to  look  ahead,  by 
securing  a  good  provision  for  wife  and  possible  family.  Now,  if  an 
obstinate  parent  insists  that  fifteen  hundred  a  year  is  the  lowest 
figure  she  will  consent  to  see  settled  on  her  daughter,  and  that,  too, 
well  secured,  you  see  at  once  that  unless  something  like  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pounds  is  to  the  fore,  such  a  settlement  would  be 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  Land  don't  pay,  at  best,  more  than 
two  per  cent,  just  at  present,  and  capital  invested  at  over  three 
per  cent,  is  for  the  most  part  a  trifle  risky." 

The  baron  gave  a  cynical  smile  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  a  man  shouldn't  marry  under  an  income  of 
three  thousand  a  year  in  any  case  ;  but  if  you  want  to  shine  in 
society,  six  times  that  amount  wouldn't  keep  you  out  of  debt — 
fifteen  hundred  a  year  would  barely  find  a  fashionable  woman  in 
clothes,  let  alone  jewellery  and  knicknacks.  But,  after  all,  a  man 
of  moderate  ability,  in  your  profession,  ought  to  count  on  five 
thousand  a  year,  at  the  very  least.  Don't  shake  your  head  in  that 
despondent  fashion  ;  come  into  my  private  sanctum,  luncheon  is 
on  the  table ;  we  can  talk  matters  over  whilst  we  are  feeding — 
saves  time,  you  know :  I've  known  a  fellow  make  double  the  sum 
that  fellow  you  were  talking  about  wants,  whilst  He  sipped  a 
glass  of  dry  sherry  and  munched  a  biscuit  over  the  luncheon 
table,  with  a  chum  after  his  own  heart" 

Following  the  baron  into  an  inner  room,  Alex  found  a 
recherche  repast  ready  laid  out ;  the  table  glistening  with  gold 
and  silver  plate  in  the  ruddy  fire-light. 

An  anchorite  might  have  been  tempted,  by  such  a  dainty 
spread,  to  break  his  vow  of  abstinence,  but  Alex  never  drank 
wine  before  dinner,  and  dainty  dishes  at  mid-day  cloyed  his 
appetite ;  however,  he  sat  down  to  the  table  and  partook  of  a 
light  repast  whilst  he  listened  to  the  baron,  who  certainly  made 
it  plain  that  he,  Alex,  might  count  on  a  good  income  if  he  would 
throw  honourable  scruples  to  the  wind,  and  join  hands  with  the 
reckless  financier  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  a  too-confiding 
public. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

When  Alex  Cameron  gained  the  street,  after  quitting  Baron 
Mannheim's  office,  the  fog  appeared  less  dense,  a  dim  yellow 
gleam  of  sunshine  had  begun  to  penetrate  the  opaque  gloom, 
and  objects  could  be  discerned  at  a  few  yards*  distance. 

Alex,  however,  was  far  too  preoccupied  to  take  note  of  the 
changed  atmosphere.  He  walked  through  the  busy  streets 
quite  mechanically  until  he  reached  Temple  Bar,  when  he  turned 
down  to  the  left,  rather  from  habit  than  intention. 

The  Temple  precincts  were  especially  dull  and  cheerless  on 
this  gloomy  November  day ;  the  stone  stair  leading  to  his  own 
set  of  chambers  was  ill-lighted  and  damp  as  a  vault. 

"  Better  make  the  plunge  at  once ! "  he  muttered,  as  he  groped 
about  on  the  landing  to  find  the  handle  of  his  office  door. 
**  Where's  the  use  vegetating  on  for  years  to  come  in  a  gloomy 
hole  like  this  ?  '* 

A  solitary  clerk  was  seated  behind  a  high  desk,  reading  by  a 
flickering  gas  jet,  his  face  looking  meagre  and  careworn ;  at 
least,  so  thought  Alex  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  factotum  on 
opening  the  outer  office  door. 

In  his  own  private  office  he  found  a  cheerful  fire  burning  in 
the  rather  dingy  unpolished  grate ;  still,  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
firelight  made  it  look  cheerful  by  comparison. 

The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Trimbly,  was  engaged  laying  the  cloth 
for  dinner  when  he  came  in.  It  was  early  yet,  but  Mrs.  Trimbly 
liked  to  get  things  done  in  time,  and  when  Alex  was  out,  if 
possible,  "  so  as  not  to  be  fussing  about,"  as  she  said,  "  when  gen- 
tlemen were  at  home." 

She  was  a  plump  little  woman,  active  and  cheery,  with  honest 
grey  eyes,  a  kindly  mouth  and  a  pleasant  voice,  thoroughly 
honest  and  trustworthy,  though  rather  given  to  garrulity,  like 
most  of  her  class. 

"  Wretched  day  this,  Mrs.  Trimbly,"  he  remarked,  as  he  threw 
himself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 

"  Very,  sir,  and  Trimbly  finds  it  dreadful  bad  for  his  chest. 
On  raw  days  like  this  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  breathe  if  he  hadn't 
a  bit  of  fire  in  the  lodge." 

"  You  believe  in  keeping  up  good  fires  through  the  winter, 
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Mrs.  Trimbly ;  glad  you  have  not  forgotten  mine  to-day,"  he  said 
good-naturedly. 

"  That  I-  never  does,  sir.  Tm  most  particular  to  air  the  gentle- 
mens'  chambers,  'cause  a  fire,  I  says  to  Trimbly,  often  saves  a 
doctor's  bill." 

**  Quite  right.  A  fire  in  the  grate,  on  a  day  like  this,  cheers 
one  up  like  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  You  need  not  mind  laying 
the  cloth,  thank  you  ;  I  shall  dine  at  my  club  to-day." 

'*  Oh  dear,  what  a  pity ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trimbly,  "  an*  I've 
provided  soup,  an'  a  chicken,  an*  a  sweet,  sir.  Whatever  will  I 
do  with  'em  all  ?  " 

'*  Keep  the  good  things  for  to-morrow ;  I  do  not  mind  a  cold 
dinner,  once  in  a  way,  Mrs.  Trimbly." 

From  his  manner  the  housekeeper  knew  that  her  presence  was 
not  desired  just  then,  so  she  folded  the  table-cloth  and  quietly 
left  the  room. 

Left  alone  Alex  fell  into  a  deep  train  of  thought. 

After  a  time  the  clerk  brought  in  his  letters  and  left  for  the 
night. 

The  letters  lay  unheeded  and  unopened  on  the  table ;  the 
present  was  forgotten,  memory  had  carried  him  back  into  the 
past  when  he  and  Lady  Maud  Chineron  were  playmates. 

Their  parents  were  near  neighbours  in  the  country,  and  Lady 
Maud's  only  brother  and  Alex  were  about  the  same  age. 

As  children  the  trio  had  been  close  companions  and  play- 
fellows ;  so  that,  as  it  ofttimes  happens  in  such  cases,  a  boy  and 
girl  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  Alex  Cameron  and  Lady 
Maud,  ere  they  well  knew,  or  comprehended,  the  meaning  of 
falling  in  love. 

At  fourteen.  Lady  Maud  worshipped  the  tall  handsome  youth 
of  eighteen,  whom  she  fully  believed  to  be  quite  as  brave  and 
far  more  daring  than  any  hero  of  romance ;  he  was  so  learned 
and  clever,  too.  Ah,  surely,  no  man  past,  or  present,  ever 
equalled  Alex,  at  least,  in  her  eyes. 

Alex,  on  his  part,  considered  her  the  loveliest  of  created  beings ; 
an  angel,  far,  far  beyond  a  poor  coarse  creature  of  common  clay 
like  himself. 

Ah,  how  he  adored  her  then !  Adored  her  still,  but,  somehow, 
the  sweet  dew  of  pure  unselfish  worship  had  been  dried  up  in  the 
hot  glare  of  fashionable  life. 
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Alex  possessed  an  income  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year 
and  his  profession.    Lady  Maud  would  receive  twenty  thousand 
pounds   on  coming  of  age ;  until   then  her  mother  had  full 
control  over  the  yearly  interest,  and  could  withhold  it  from  her  . 
daughter  if  she  married  without  her  consent 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Alex  and  Lady  Maud  implicitly 
believed  that  in  the  married  state  they  would  prove  the  happiest 
and  most  devoted  couple  that  ever  dwelt  out  of  Eden. 

The  young  girl  dreamt  of  an  earthly  Elysium,  where  she 
should  wander  with  her  beloved  Alex  under  the  shade  of  wide- 
spreading  trees,  amid  the  perfume  of  flowers,  enjoying  a  never- 
ending  springtide  of  bliss. 

And  Alex?  Well,  he  was  somewhat  less  romantic,  as 
became  a  man  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world.  Wander- 
ing slowly  about  under  trees  was  not  much  in  his  line.  He 
was  ,too  full  of  energy  and  activity  for  that  sort  of  life, 
as  became  a  man  of  stalwart  frame  and  measuring  six-foot  in 
his  stockings. 

Alex  was  a  crack  shot,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  a  stiff  ride 
across  country  with  the  hounds  in  full  cry  ahead  ;  not  to  speak 
of  his  love  for  boating,  cricket,  and,  a  score  of  other  manly 
pleasures  and  pursuits.  There  was  nothing  small  or  mean  about 
Alex,  he  was  upright  and  honest  as  the  day ;  but  it  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  he  hadn't  his  bachelor  extravagances  and  pur- 
suits as  well  as  other  young  men  in  society.  However,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  give  up  everything,  in  reason,  and  settle  down 
as  a  model  benedict,  without  waiting  till  he  could  set  up  an 
establishment  and  entertain  like  a  prince. 

And  what  about  Lady  Maud  now?  Had  two  years  of 
flattery  and  fashionable  society  done  nothing  towards  altering 
her  opinions  of  married  bliss  in  a  cottage  ? 

She  still  loved  Alex.  It  would  be  treason  to  doubt  that. 
Still,  by  degrees  a  desire  had  crept  into  her  heart  for  a  less 
arcadian  future  than  she  had  once  so  fondly  dreamt  of  She 
had  begun  to  learn  something 'of  the  value  of  money,  and,  in 
this  new  light,  eight  hundred  a  year  appeared  such  a  miserable 
pittance  to  begin  housekeeping  on. 

To  one  who  had  been  reared  in  a  mansion,  and  accustomed 
from  her  birth  to  every  luxury  that  wealth  could  command,  this 
small  income  appeared  quite  beggarly  for  a  married  couple  to 
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live  on  and  pay  rent,  even  if  it  were  only  a  cottage  in  which  they 
took  up  their  abode. 

Then  she  had  her  mother's  wishes  to  consult,  as  well  as  her 
own. 

Her  gentle-mannered,  refined,  irreproachable  mother,  whose 
voice  was  low  and  sweet,  whose  temper  appeared  almost  dove- 
like, yet  who  possessed  a  will  of  iron.  A  will  that  her  household 
never  questioned,  or  her  children  dared  disobey.  A  calm,  placid, 
reticent  woman,  who  never  forgot  her  dignity  for  an  instant 
even  before  her  most  intimate  associates.  One  who  had  never 
been  heard  to  make  an  unkind  remark  or  give  a  rude  reply,  and 
yet  could  wound  like  a  blade  of  polished  steel. 

Her  daughter  well  knew  that  once  her  mother  became  aware 
of  her.  Lady  Maud's,  attachment  to  Alex  Cameron,  an  end  would 
be  put  to  all  close  friendship  between  them.  Of  late  she  had 
begun  fully  to  realize  why  it  was  that  her  sister  married  Lord 
Hardbend,  when  her  heart  had  long  been  given  to  Harry  Denvers. 

Poor  Harry  1  So  brave  and  so  true  ;  what  an  irony  of  fate 
was  his. 

Denied  the  hand  of  the  woman  he  loved,  because  he  was  a 
poor  younger  son,  he  changed  into  a  regiment  bound  for  the 
seat  of  war,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  his  first  engagement  with 
the  enemy.  He  only  reached  his  home  to  die ;  and  that,  too, 
within  a  month  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  left  him  heir  to 
the  family  title  and  fifty  thousand  a  year.  At  his  own  dying 
request,  he  was  buried  beneath  an  old  yew  tree  in  a  corner  of  the 
quiet  churchyard,  instead  of  being  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the 
ancient  church  hard  by. 

Once  beside  that  grave,  under  the  old  yew  tree,  Lady  Maud 
had  found  her  sister  kneeling  on  the  bare  earth,  wailing  and 
wringing  her  hands  like  one  in  direst  agony  of  soul.  She  will 
never  forget  the  pinched,  grey,  agonized  face  of  Lady  Hardbend, 
as  she  rose  up  from  beside  that  lonely  grave  and  turned  her  steps 
homeward. 

Yet,  Lady  Hardbend  seems  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  popular  leaders  in  fashionable  society, 
and  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  placid  and 
.smiling.  Few  suspect  what  vain  regrets  and  cankering  heart- 
ache is  hidden  beneath  the  smooth  polished  surface. 

How,  indeed,  can  any  one  know  the  carking  care  that  ofttimes 
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racks  the  fairest  bosom,  when  the  laugh  rings  out  from  between 
rosy  lips  like  a  peal  of  silver  bells. 

In  the  world,  men  and  women  cannot  wear  their  hearts  on  their 
sleeves,  no,  not  even  in  the  seclusion  of  an  innermost  chamber. 

Fashion  demands  from  her  followers  a  calm  exterior  and  a 
smooth  unruffled  front  If  passion  consumes  the  heart  and 
despair  racks  the  brain,  good  breeding  decrees  all  show  of  feeling 
vulgar.  To  suffer  and  to  make  no  sign  is  the  duty  of  an  aristo- 
crat, equally  with  the  Spartans  of  old. 

Men  and  women  may,  and  do,  love  and  hate  intensely ;  yet,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  they  meet  constantly  in  society  and  pass 
each  other  with  impassive  politeness,  as  though  the  undercurrent 
of  their  lives  was  one  unruffled  calm. 

Even  the  wayward,  petted  Lady  Maud  was  at  infinite  pains  to 
conceal  her  attachment  for  Alex  Cameron  from  the  cold  search- 
ing eye  of  her  mother. 

More  than  one  man  of  high  rank  had  offered  to  lay  his  wealt;h 
and  title  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Maud,  who  was  now  an  acknowledged 
belle  of  fashion ;  but,  much  to  her  mother's  chagrin,  she  had 
refused  every  offer  of  marriage  with  cold  indifference. 

Alex  had  often  pressed  Lady  Maud  to  allow  him  to  speak  to 
Lady  Chineron,  and  beg  her  to  sanction  their  engagement,  but 
she  shrank  from  such  a  step  with  dread.  "  Wait  until  I  am  of 
age,  or  at  least  until  you  can  afford  to  set  up  an  establishment ; 
my  mother  will  never  consent  to  my  marrying  a  poor  man,"  had 
been  her  invariable  answer. 

That  Lady  Chineron  knew  of  their  attachment  for  each  other, 
Alex  was  well  aware,  although  she  made  no  sign,  except  by  often 
hinting  in  his  presence,  **  that  she  never  intended  to  press  her 
daughter  to  accept  the  suit  of  any  man  against  her  will,  but,  yet, 
she  did  look  for  both  rank  and  wealth  in  her  daughter's  acknow- 
ledged choice  of  a  suitor." 

For  three  months  past  Alex  had  been  decidedly  restless  and 
anxious.  Lady  Maud — so  he  thought — rather  sought  occasion 
to  avoid  him.  He  was  becoming  tired  of  seeing  other  men 
continually  at  her  elbow>     He  spoke  out  rather  plainly. 

'■'  What  can  I  do  ?  "  asked  Lady  Maud  tearfully.  "  My  mother 
will  never  consent  to  our  engagement  under  present  circum- 
stances. As  a  rule  she  objects  to  long  engagements,.and  we  could 
not  set  up  housekeeping  on  less  than  two  thousand  a  year." 
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Since  then,  the  one  dream  of  Alex  Cameron,  asleep  or  awake, 
had  been  how  to  stretch  out  his  income  to  the  desired  amount. 

His  profession  did  not  promise  much  toward  the  end  in  view ; 
as  yet  his  fees  barely  paid  his  clerk's  salary. 

He  had,  in  very  recklessness,  begun  to  speculate,  in  what  his 
sound  common-sense  told  him  was  no  better  than  bubble 
companies. 

He  was  not  deceived  by  Baron  Mannheim's  specious  manner. 
He  knew  him  to  be  an  unscrupulous  schemer,  and  lending  his 
name  to  any  one  of  his  schemes,  he  full  well  knew,  was.  to 
countenance  fraud,  under  the  guise  of  speculation. 

The  baron,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  and  rather  liked  the 
young  aristocrat.  He  had  no  wish  to  fleece  this  rising  young 
barrister  ;  his  aim  was  rather  to  secure  his  help  and  countenance. 
He  could  afford  to  pay  high  for  the  service  he  required  at 
Cameron's  hands,  and  on  that  day  had  laid  offers  before  him 
which  would  then  raise  his  income  to  the  much  coveted  two 
thousand  a  year. 

Alex  Cameron  possessed  a  nice  sense  of  honour.  He  could  not 
accept  the  baron's  proposals  without  incurring  self-reproach. 

Never  had  a  greater  struggle  been  carried  on  in  the  heart  of 
man  than  that  carried  on  in  the  breast  of  Alex,  as  he  sat  alone 
in  his  chambers,  that  gloomy  November  afternoon,  gazing 
absently  at  the  glowing  embers  in  the  grate. 

At  length  he  shook  himself  together,  like  a  man  awakening  out 
of  a  troubled  sleep,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  began  pacing^to-and-fro 
— undecided,  perplexed,  but  wavering. 

He  felt  this  to  be  the  turning  point  that  would  decide  his  life : 
**  A  tide  that  happens  once  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

**  Why  should  I  give  up  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  for  an 
idea  ?  "  he  cried  impatiently.  **  With  money  at  command  I  could 
provide  a  fitting  home  for  the  woman  I  love.  Why  should  I 
wear  my  heart  out  any  longer  with  hope  deferred,  when,  by 
accepting  the  baron's  offer,  I  secure  a  liberal  income  ?  " 

He  went  to  the  table  and  tossed  the  still  unopened  letters  over 
carelessly,  until  one  arrested  his  attention.  He  knew  the  firm, 
delicate  handwriting  well.  So  characteristic  of  the  proud  patrician 
woman. 

Well,  he  would  soon  put  her  professed  regard  and  friendship 
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to  the  test.     He  would  accept  Baron  Mannheim's  terms,  and  then 
at  once  propose  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Maud. 

He  held  Lady  Chineron's  note  for  some  minutes  in  his  hand 
unopened.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  read  it  He  thought  he  knew 
the  contents  of  the  dainty  missive — an  invitation  to  dinner, 
doubtless.  She  often  honoured  him  in  that  way,  when  at  a  loss 
to  make  up  her  desired  number  of  male  guests. 

At  length  he  broke  the  seal  carelessly,  glanced  at  it — then 
turned  white  to  the  lips  ;  his  face  assuming,  all  in  a  moment,  the 
expression  of  a  man  suddenly  struck  by  some  great  and  unlooked- 
for  calamity.  With  a  deep  groan  of  suppressed  mental  anguish, 
he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  staring  into  vacancy,  with  the  open 
letter  crushed  in  his  hand. 

For  some  minutes  he  sat  thus — stunned,  motionless.  Then  he 
flung  up  his  arm$  with  a  wild  discordant  laugh. 

*'  She  thinks  the  news  will  give  me  pleasure.  Oh,  cruel, 
cutting  irony  that  wounds  me  deeper  than  a  two-edged  sword," 
he  muttered,  his  face  becoming  pinched  and  haggard,  as  though 
days  of  mental  agony,  instead  of  minutes,  had  racked  his  breast. 

Alas!  All  in  a  moment  his  life  had  become  blank  and 
desolate.    The  very  joy  of  his  being  vanished  like  a  dream  1 

So  overwhelming  had  been  the  effect  of  the  tidings  that  fatal 
letter  contained  that,  after  the  first  outburst  of  feeling,  he  sank 
back  motionless  in  his  chair,  never  heeding  how  time  went,  and 
quite  too  stunned  and  miserable  to  care. 

How  long  he  sat  thus  he  never  knew.  The  fire  had  burnt  out, 
and  the  place  was  in  total  darkness,  when  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  out  of  his  reverie  by  the  gas  flaring  up  full  in  his  face. 
With  a  start,  and  a  quick  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  rose  to  his 
feet  like  a  man  rudely  awakened  out  of  sleep. 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Trimbly  timidly,  as 
she  saw  his  stern,  altered  looks ;  "  I  thought  you  were  out,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  ventured  to  enter  without  first  knocking  at  the 
door." 

Alex,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  her  words.  He  stared 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared  again,  muttering  quite  audibly,  "  that 
he  must  be  asleep  and  dreaming." 

"  It's  only  Freda,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trimbly,  noting  the 
perplexed  stare  with  which  he  regarded  a  little  girl  who  was 
clinging  to  her  gown.     "  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended,  sir  ;  she 
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never  ventures  into  the  chambers,  unless  of  an  evening,  when  the 
gentlemen  are  out." 

"  Freda — only  Freda,"  he  repeated  dreamily.  '*  How  strange ! 
The  same  bright  golden  hair,  the  same  deep  violet  ^y^.  I  must 
surely  be  asleep  ;  ft  can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  1 " 

Indeed,  the  bright  beautiful  face,  peering  up  at  him  from  be- 
neath a  halo  of  golden  curls,  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  fair 
vision.  What  made  it  all  the  more  unreal,  also,  was  that  she 
appeared  the  exact  counterpart  of  Lady  Maud  Chineron  when 
a  child. 

The  same  deep  violet  t,y^s,  and  bright  golden  hair ;  the  same 
pearly  transparent  complexion,  and  small  rosy  mouth  with  the 
arch  pouting  upper  lip  ;  only  that  Freda  appeared  subdued  and 
shy,  with  a  meek,  appealing  look  in  her  beautiful  eyes ;  whilst 
Lady  Maud,  as  a  child,  had  a  proud  high  look,  and  carried  her- 
self with  great  self-assertion  before  strangers. 

"  Is  that  lovely  little  girl  yours  ? "  he  asked,  with  startling 
abruptness. 

The  housekeeper  started  and  turned  pale.  She  concluded 
from  his  stern  strange  manner  that  he  was  annoyed  at  her  intru- 
sion, and  did  not  like  to  have  any  of  her  children  enter  his 
chambers ;  so  she  hastened  to  assure  him  that  little  Freda  should 
never  be  allowed  to  intrude  herself  into  his  offices  again,  and 
none  of  her  boys  ever  dared  to  enter  the  place. 

•*  Oh  !  I  like  children,"  he  said  ;  "  but  the  sight  of  your  little 
girl's  lovely  face  rather  startled  me  at  the  first,  she  is  so  like  a 
friend  I  had  when  I  was  quite  a  boy — and  you  call  her  Freda  ? 
She  is  your  own  child,  you  say  ?  " 

There  was  an  incredulous  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  put  the  last 
question,  a  look  that  said  plainly  enough,  Can  this  fair  delicate 
child  be  the  offspring  of  such  a  plain,  common-place  woman  of 
the  people  ? 

Mrs.  Trimbly's  face  became  scarlet,  apparently  with  anger ; 
she  did  not  look  towards  him  as  was  her  usual  habit  when 
addressing  him  ;  she  even  turned  away  her  head  as  she  answered 
his  question  ;  her  voice,  too,  was  thick  and  husky,  like  as  though 
she  resented  his  implied  doubt,  but  tried  to  suppress  her  anger  in 
his  presence. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  is  our  only  girl,"  she  said,  taking  fast  hold  of  the 
child's  hand  and  drawing  her  towards  her ;   "  an'  Trimbly  thinks 
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more  of  her  than  the  apple  of  his  eye.  We  have  three  boys,  but 
Trimbly  don't  set  half  the  store  on  'em  he  does  on  Freda,  'cause 
she's  our  youngest,  an'  only  daughter ;  it  ain't  because  she's  so 
pretty,  bless  her  heart,  but  because  she's  the  best  little  angel  as 
ever  blessed  a  poor  old  dad's  home.  That's  what  she  is,  ain't  you, 
my  darling  ?  " 

The  child  drew  closer  to  her  side  and  smiled  sweetly  up  at  the 
homely  face  in  answer^ 

In  another  moment  mother  and  child  were  gone,  leaving  Alex 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  strange  resemblance  Freda  bore  to  the 
proud  patrician  little  maiden  of  his  early  adoration. 

And  this  beautiful  pearl  of  humanity  belonged  to  plain  homely 
people,  with  scarce  an  idea  beyond  providing  for  their  daily 
animal  wants,  without  the  barest  attempt  to  elevate  their  moral 
nature  by  culture  or  education. 

Alas !  What  good  was  such  rare  exquisite  beauty  to  this  poor 
child  of  the  people  ?  In  after  years  it  might  prove  nothing  but  a 
temptation  and  a  snare. 

He  was  in  a  mood,  just  then,  to  look  at  the  dark  side  of  life ; 
all  the  brightness  of  his  own  existence  had  become  suddenly 
overcast  by  the  contents  of  that  missive  he  still  held  crushed  in 
his  hand. 

And  what  said  that  dainty-looking  note  ?  Well,  it  told  Alex, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  that  Lady  Chineron  was  sure  he, 
Alex,  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that  her  dear  daughter  Maud 
had  that  day  been  affianced  to  his  old  friend  Norland. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Alex  Cameron's  best  hopes  were 
crushed  ere  life's  journey,  with  him,  had  well  begun. 

"  Ah,  well ! "  said  he,  at  length ;  "  the  bitterness  of  death,  the 
death  of  my  long-cherished  love  and  faith  is  past ;  and  now  to  be- 
gin life  anew,  with  the  brightness  and  hopefulness  of  youth  for 
ever  fled." 

Like  a  philosopher  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  blow,  and  began 
to  console  himself  by  thinking  that  if  his  future  life  contained 
little  of  happiness  or  joy,  it  would,  at  least,  be  free  from  pride  and 
vain  ambition. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  move  him  from  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  He  was  thankful  that  the  blow  had  fallen  before 
he  had  entangled  himself  with  the  baron  and  his  schemes. 
How  bitter  his  sc  If- reproach  .would  have  been  had  he  lent  his 
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countenance  to,  what  he  well  knew,  was  nothing  better  than 
bubble  companies,  merely  for  the  sake  of  winning  this  heartless 
coquette  as  his  bride. 

A  man  may  feel  compunction,  at  times,  under  successful 
auspices,  when  his  prospering  schemes  are  rotten  at  the  core  ; 
but  he  never  fully  sees  the  odiousness  of  his  participation  in  them 
until  failure  opens  his  eyes^  and  adds  a  new  sting  to  his  troubled 
conscience. 

"  I  shall  never  have  the  misfortune  to  reflect  by  what  by-ways 
I  gained  my  crown  of  happiness,"  said  Alex  Cameron,  half 
aloud,  as  be  sat  musing  in  his  solitary  chambers  far  into  the 
night  **  The  crown  I  craved  is  beyond  my  reach ;  married  hap- 
piness can  never  now  be  mine,  so  farewell  my  dream  for  ever,  and 
with  it  all  crooked  paths.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  if  a  man 
would  sleep  soundly  when  his  day's  work  is  done." 

He  was  fully  persuaded,  in  his  own  mind,  that  from  that  hour 
nothing  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  the  strictest 
rule  of  honest  integrity.  He  was  prepared  on  all  occasions  to  do 
the  right  and  fear  no  man. 

In  his  own  interests,  we  grant  that  Alex  would  not  be 
likely  to  swerve  from  strict  integrity  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow-men,  but  if  a  friend's  interests  were  at  stake,  how 
then? 

It  is  so  hard  to  shape  one's  own  course  according  to  one's  will, 
unless,  like  the  monks  of  old,  a  man  retires  from  the  busy  world 
of  conflicting  passions  into  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery. 

If  a  man  decides  to  rest  on  his  oars,  content  to  watch  the  race 
of  life  without  joining  in  the  contest,  ten  to  one  but  some  friend 
comes  to  grief,  and  he  must  needs  pull  to  the  rescue  at  his  own 
personal  risk. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  begins  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
has  thrown  carking  care  far  from  him,  and  that  from  henceforth  he 
will  take  life  easy,  somebody  comes  along  in  a  trice,  and  shifts 
his  burden  of  care  on  to  his  shoulders,  making  him  realize,  all  too 
quickly,  that  the  weight  of  another  man's  burden  is  indeed  heavy 
to  bear. 

Or,  it  may  be  that,  sore  against  his  will,  he  gets  mixed  up 
with  another's  wrong-doing ;  and  if  the  wrong-doer  happens  to  be 
an  old  and  valued  friend,  he  may  feel  called  on  to  sacrifice  his 
own  principles  of  honour  in  his  friend's  defence,  and  thus  suffer 
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far  more  mental  torture  than  had  the  wrong-doing  been  his  own 
act  and  deed. 

Alas!  How  many  a  wearied  spirit  pines  beneath  another's 
burden,  thrust  upon  him  sore  against  his  will. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Although  wits  and  even  the  wisest  have  been  known  to  sneer 
at  the  pride  of  high  birth,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  blue  blood, 
like  pure  gold,  passes  for  current  worth  among  all  nations. 

Dowager  Lady  Chineron  came  of  a  long  lin  e  of  ancestors. 

She  traced  her  descent,  or  rather  some  learned  genealogist 
had  traced  it,  back  to  Ethelwolf,  King  of  Britain. 

The  earl,  her  late  husband,  could  also  boast  a  lengthened 
pedigree,  and  a  list  of  titles  too  long  to  enumerate,  except  once 
in  a  way  in  an  obituary  notice. 

In  the  old  church  at  Chillingwood  may  be  seen  decayed  dusty 
tombs,  and  monumental  effigies  of  the  departed  Chinerons  of 
past  ages.  Some  of  the  quaint  old  kneeling  figures  are  sadly 
mutilated,  noseless,  armless,  and  sometimes  headless ;  yet,  bat- 
tered and  dusty  though  they  be,  they  silently  assert  the  long 
and  ancient  lineage  of  the  most  noble  the  Earl  of  Chineron,  and 
shed  a  sort  of  musty  halo  over  the  old  worm-eaten  pew  wherein, 
for  many  generations,  the  lordly  Chinerons  have  worshipped  in 
proud  humility. 

The  old  church,  surrounded  by  a  neglected  churchyard,  where 
the  rude  fathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,  stands  hard  by  the  gates  of 
Chillingwood  Park,  as  though  to  remind  the  proud  owners  of  that 
vast  domain  that  all  men  are  mortal.  Not  an  easy  thing  to 
realize,  perhaps,  when  a  man  counts  some  miles  of  good  English 
land  his  own,  and  possesses  more  than  one  mansion  fit  for  the 
lodgment  of  crowned  heads. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Chineron  resides  at  Upper  Chillingwood, 
in  what  is  called  the  Dower  House.  She  has  been  a  widow  some 
ten  years  or  more. 

Very  beautiful  in  her  youth,  she  is  still  a  handsome  woman  in 
her  middle  age.  Her  dark  hair  shows  no  sign  of  winter's  snow, 
her  dark  eyes  have  lost  little  of  their  youthful  lustre,  and  her 
complexion — well,  perhaps  her  maid,  rather  than  dame  nature, 
creates  the  delicate  rose-bloom  on  her  cheek. 

She  is,  however,  a  tall  stately  woman  of  graceful  carriage,  her 
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figure  exquisitely  moulded,  although  slightly  inclining  to  em- 
bonpoint. Her  white  dimpled  hands,  with  their  long  taper 
fingers,  such  as  old  painters  loved  to  give  the  Madonna  of  their 
ideal  creation,  are  firm  as  polished  ivory  and  softer  than  velvet. 

A  true  patrician  woman  is  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron,  from 
the  crown  of  her  dainty  head  to  the  sole  of  her  no  less  dainty 
foot. 

Her  manner  is  patrician  also.  She  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  calm,  unruffled  demeanour,  that  never  betrays  surprise, 
hurry,  anger,  or  indeed  any  emotion  to  which  less  gifted  women 
are  subject ;  she  is  ever  courteous,  seldom  friendly,  but  never 
effusive. 

The  voice  of  scandal  has  never  dared  to  whisper  the  faintest 
breath  against  this  cold,  proud  patrician.  On  all  hands  she  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  pattern  of  everything  that  is  excellent. 

She  knows  well  how  to  rule,  and,  by  consequence,  her  household 
is  a  model  of  stately  order.  Her  servants,  like  well-regulated 
machines,  perform  their  appointed  work  with  unerring  precision. 
Any  neglect,  however  trifling,  calls  down  immediate  censure 
from  the  viligant  housekeeper,  who  demands  more  deference  to 
be  paid  to  her  mistress  than  is  paid  by  some  servants  to  a  royal 
patron. 

Punctuality  is  another  virtue  possessed  by  the  countess. 
Morning  and  evening  at  nine  o'clock  she  reads  prayers  to  the 
assembled  household,  with  as  much  dignity  and  impressiveness 
as  a  bishop,  and  neither  in  town  or  country  was  she  ever  known 
to  be  one  minute  late  at  this  function. 

One  dull  December  morning  we  find  her  entering  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Dower  House  in  her  usual  stately  manner,  the  long 
row  of  domestics  bending  low  before  her  as  she  passes  up  the 
room  to  her  accustomed  place. 

Lady  Maud  awaits  her  mother's  coming,  standing  on  the 
hearthrug  with  her  back  to  the  fire.  The  countess  expects  that 
her  daughter  should  be  ready  to  receive  her  when  she  enters  for 
morning  prayers. 

Prayers  read,  with  all  due  solemnity,  the  butler  immediately 
hastens  to  place  breakfast  on  the  table ;  in  a  few  moments  he 
may  be  seen  entering  the  room  bearing  a  hissing  silver  tea-urn, 
with  John  and  James  bringing  up  the  rear  laden  with  good 
things. 
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Lady  Maud  possesses  a  fine  healthy  appetite  and  an  evident 
appreciation  of  the  hot  edibles  set  before  her ;  but  the  countess 
merely  eats  a  morsel  of  dry  toast  and  sips  a  cup  of  weak  tea 
whilst  she  looks  over  her  morning  letters. 

Meanwhile  the  butler  keeps  his  post  at  the  sideboard,  like  a 
sentinel  on  duty,  John  and  James  standing  attention  behind  the 
countess's  chair,  furtively  watching  each  morsel  carried  to  the 
lips  of  the  fair  Lady  Maud. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  meal,  either  by  the  countess 
or  her  daughter. 

The  countess  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contents  of 
her  numerous  letters,  and  Lady  Maud  by  the  good  things  laid 
before  her ;  she  partook  of  fish  and  fowl,  winding  up  with  some 
delicate  sweet  confection  and  a  bunch  of  luscious  hot-house 
grapes,  all  of  which  she  ate  with  evident  healthy  relish. 

When  breakfast,  at  length,  was  over,  the  countess  signified  her 
wish  for  a  short  talk  in  the  library  with  her  daughter ;  once  there, 
and  free  from  the  prying  ^y^s  of  her  domestics,  the  stately  dame 
sank  into  a  low  chair  by  the  fire  like  one  completely  unstrung. 

The  action  took  Lady  Maud  quite  by  surprise ;  she  began  to 
wonder  what  evil  tidings  the  post  had  brought  her  mother  that 
morning. 

The  dowager,  however,  said  not  a  word  to  enlighten  her.  She 
was  evidently  struggling  against  some  powerful  emotion  which 
she  wished  should  pass  unobserved. 

"  Have  you  received  any  unpleasant  news  by  this  morning's 
post,  mother  ? "  asked  Lady  Maud,  a  little  nervously ;  she  stood 
greatly  in  awe  of  her  proud  parent,  and  seldom  ventured  to 
question  her,  or  sought  to  learn  what  her  mother  did  not  impart 
of  her  own  free  will. 

**  Yes — ^that  is,  not  exactly  bad  news ;  but  your  sister  Fanny  ap- 
pears to  delight  in  giving  my  nerves  a  shock  whenever  she  can 
find  an  opportunity,"  replied  the  countess,  in  a .  voice  that 
trembled  with  suppressed  emotion,  as  she  passed  her  hand  across 
her  eyes- in  an  absent,  preoccupied  manner.  "  Fanny  is  so  im- 
pulsive, not  to  say  imprudent,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause,  in  a 
firmer  voice.  "  She  met  a  person  accidentally,  quite  recently,  in 
the  London  streets,  and  she  must,  out  of  the  merest  curiosity, 
needs  stop  and  speak  with  her — a  person  we  believed  long  since 
dead,  and — and — but  no  matter,  let  that  pass — it  was  not  of  that 
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I  wished  to  speak  :  here  is  a  letter  from  Norland  ;  read  it,  and  tell 
me  what  answer  I  shall  give." 

Lady  Maud  took  the  letter  from  her  mother's  hand,  still 
wondering  who  it  was  that  the  countess  believed  to  be  dead,  and 
why  it  was  that  the  fact  of  Lady  Hardbend  meeting  this  person 
in  the  flesh  could  cause  her  mother  such  evident  mental  agitation 
and  distress. 

Truth  to  tell,  her  thoughts  were  far  more  exercised  to  find  out 
this  riddle,  than  to  know  what  the  Duke  of  Norland's  letter 
contained.' 

Who  was  this  mysterious  personage  ?  Why  should  the  mere 
fact  of  a  person,  supposed  to  be  dead,  meeting  her  sister  in  the 
street  and  exchanging  a  few  words  with  her,  cause  her  mother 
such  uncontrollable  perturbation  ?  She  endeavoured  to  summon 
up  courage  enough  to  ask  whom  it  was,  but  she  failed  to  command 
words  that  were  at  all  likely  to  break  through  her  mother's 
reserve  and  gain  the  much  desired  clue  to  this  mystery. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  countess  abruptly,  raising  her  head,  but  still 
averting  her  face.     "  What  answer  shall  you  give  Norland  ? " 

Lady  Maud  gave  utterance  to  a  sound  between  a  smothered 
sob  and  a  short,  hysterical  laugh,  but  she  answered,  carelessly 
enough : 

"Oh,  the  sooner  the  better;  you  can  arrange  for  the — the 
ceremony  as  soon  as  you  like.  I  leave  it  all  to  you.  And  in 
time  to  come,  perhaps  you  will  remember " 

**  Remember  what  ? "  asked  the  countess  sharply. 

Her  daughter  made  no  answer ;  she  rose  from  her  chair  and 
went  to  the  window.  There  were  tears  in  the  proud  eyes,  and 
the  red  lips  of  the  petted  beauty  trembled  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

**  Norland  wishes  the  marriage  to  take  place  before  Lent,"  said 
the  countess,  breaking  a  long  and  somewhat  painful  silence. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  Me?  Oh,  I  say,  *  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well  it  were  done  quickly,* "  replied  Lady  Maud,  with  another 
unpleasant  little  laugh. 

**  Maud ! "  exclaimed  the  countess  reproachfully,  "  you  treat 
this  momentous  question  rather  lightly." 

"  Do  I,  indeed !  "  cried  the  young  girl,  turning  sharply  round 
on  her  mother.     "  Do  you  see  that  ri^ht  hand  ? "  stretching  it 
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forth  towards  her ;  "  well,  it  would  not  cause  me  half  the  agony 
to  cut  it  ofT  that  it  takes  me  to  say  you  have  my  full  consent  to 
arrange  for  an  early  day,  and " 

"  Maud  I "  interrupted  the  countess  sternly,  "  you  forget  your- 
self. If  through  my  means  you  have  secured  such  an  enviable 
settlement  in  life,  it  is  your  duty  to  thank,  not  upbraid,  me." 

The  young  girl's  face  flushed  with  anger — she  seemed  about 
to  fling  back  some  angry  taunt,  but,  catching  her  mother's  eye 
fixed  full  on  her,  she  was  awed,  all  in  a  moment,  into  silence. 

"  I  believe  you  are  aware  how  much  I  dislike  a  scene,"  said 
the  countess  in  an  icy  tone.  "This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  you  express  any  repugnance  to  the  approaching  marriage, 
and  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  is  too  late  now  to  draw  back,** 

Lady  Maud  raised  her  head  proudly.  **Do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  draw  back,"  she  said,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip  not  at  all 
pleasing  to  behold  in  one  so  young  and  fair.  "  As  to  a  scene : 
after  this  hour  you  will  find  me  as  stoical  as  an  Indian  ;  but  for 
once  I  will  say  that  this  intended  marriage  is  of  your  making ; 
and  if,  hereafter,  sorrow  and  heartache  is  the  result  of  my  union 
with  the  Duke  of  Norland,  it  will  lie  at  your  door." 

The  countess  shrank  back  like  one  struck  by  an  unseen  hand, 
her  face  blanched,  her  frame  trembling. 

Quite  dismayed  at  the  effect  her  passionate  words  had  pro- 
duced. Lady  Maud's  heart  smote  her.  She  made  a  step  forward 
to  express  her  contrition,  and  beg  pardon  for  her  hasty  speech, 
but  her  mother  raised  her  trembling  hand  and  waved  her  back 
with  such  an  imperative  gesture,  that  she  became  awed  at  her 
own  temerity  in  daring  to  speak  as  she  had  done  to  her  parent, 
and,  deeply  humbled  and  penitent,  she  turned  and  slowly  retired 
from  the  room. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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The  death  of  a  great  man,  whether  he  be  prominent  in  the 
world  of  Literature,  Politics,  or  Art,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  his  nation.  Why  ?  Because  every  age,  with  its  group 
of  great  writers  or  thinkers,  is  the  direct  product  of  the  ages 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  will  in  turn  have  a  corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  ages  to  follow.  A  prominent  man  dies. 
A  light  of  some  sort  is  extinguished,  an  influence  withdrawn  for 
the  time  being.  But  in  his  successors  he  will  live  again  for  good 
or  evil,  for  strength  or  weakness. 

In  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and  Professor  James 
Anthony  Froude,  Devonshire  has.  this  year  lost  two  famous 
sons — a,  loss  which,  in  both  instances,  the  University  of  Oxford 
shares  with  her.  Both  men  were  brilliant  speakers,  both  rose  to 
great  eminence  in  their  respective  domains  ;  further  than  this  we 
will  not  force  a  comparison.  With  Professor  Froude  England 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  of  the  day — a  repre- . 
sentative  of  a  style  at  once  liquid,  flowing,  and  perfectly  easy  of 
comprehension.  Indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate his  loss  to  Literature.  But  let  us  flrst  look  at  the  man 
himself,  and  see  in  what  school  he  was  trained,  and  what  influence 
formed  him. 

James  Anthony  was  the  youngest  son  of  Archdeacon  Froude, 
of  Totnes,  and  was  born  on  April  13th,  18 18,  at  Dartington. 
His  father  was  a  sound  High  Churchman  of  the  old  school,  and 
a  model  squire  and  magistrate,  as  well  as  parochial  clergyman. 
His  elder  brother  Hurrell  was  for  a  brief  period  one  of  the  lights 
of  what  the  historian  has  himself  called  "  The  Oxford  Counter- 
Reformation  ; "  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  younger  would 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  elder  brother.  Hurrell  Froude,  how- 
ever, had  little  influence  on  his  brothers — he  resided  almost 
entirely  abroad  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  he  died  before 
James  Anthony  was  eighteen. 
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All  the  sons  were  thoroughly  well  educated ;  the  future  his- 
torian was  sent  to  school  at  Westminster — the  teacher  of  so 
many  great  men — ^and  from  there  in  due  course  he  went  to  Oriel 
College/Oxford.  Curiously  enough,  the  degree  which  he  took, 
as  with  many  other  very  clever  men,  by  no  means  foreshadowed 
his  future  greatness.  It  was  a  second  class — John  Henry  New- 
man's, the  future  cardinal,  had  been  a  third.  For  his  Fellowship 
Froude  migrated  to  Exeter  College,  which  is  more  particularly 
the  representative  of  Devonshire  in  Oxford  University. 

Pope  says  that  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and  in  Froude 
as  boy  and  youth  we  certainly  seem  to  see  all  the  characteristics 
which  distinguished  him  through  life.  He  was  v^vy  warm- 
hearted and  sensitive,  and,  like  all  people  so  constituted,  easily 
repelled.  When  with  uncongenial,  unsympathetic  spirits,  he 
shrank  into  himself  and  took  refuge  in  an  armour  of  reserve  and 
apparent  coldness.  But  these  were  no  more  to  the  real  entity 
than  is  the  outer  shell  to  the  walnut.  They  were  a  protection 
against  injury  for  a  delicate  organization.  Like  all  sympathetic 
natures,  he  possessed  a  wonderful  power  of  attraction  ;  and  per- 
haps it  did  seem  a  little  hard  to  the  victims  when,  having  let 
themselves  be  drawn  out  by  the  grave  and  kindly  courtesy  of  his 
adult  years,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  the  target  of  his 
wiL  None  the  less  was  that  courtesy  very  pleasant,  and  all  the 
more  charming  by  contrast  with  the  abrupt  manners  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  in  the  Oxford  professorial  chair — Professor 
Freeman.  Mr.  Froude  was  very  true  in  his  friendships — true 
through  sunshine  and  cloud — an  inestimable  virtue  in  a  world 
where  self-interest  is  often  accepted  as  the  only  guide  on  this 
point.  Perhaps  the  least  charming  feature  of  his  personality  was 
a  lack  of  perfect  trustfulness.  But  this  was  the  growth  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  manhood ;  for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
this  quality  as  a  great  religious  upheaval.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  of  Mr.  Froude's  greatest  charms  was  his  fascinating  power  of 
conversation.  No  one  in  his  company  could  possibly  remain 
dull  or  uninterested  for  a  single  moment. 

From  the  first  he  had  the  longing  to  search,  see,  and  prove  for 
himself;  and  if  imagination  or  the  partizanship  inseparable  from 
a  loving  nature  somewhat  warped  his  historical  accuracy,  or  cast 
a  glamour  of  beauty  for  him  over  certain  persons  and  subjects, 
the  picture  to  himself  at  all  events  was   real.      His  pen,  his 
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tongfue,  faithfully  reproduced  his  mind.  Many  will  contest  the 
point,  no  doubt ;  but  no  one  who  has  read  his  first  book,  "  The 
Nemesis  of  Faith,"  can  deny  that  he  set  out  in  life  with  an  ardent 
love  of  truth.  Indeed,  what  he  said  of  Cardinal  Newman  was 
fully  applicable  to  himself:  I  quote  from  his  "Short  Studies** 
and  the  paper  already  named  : 

"  He  was  the  most  transparent  of  men.  He  told  us  what  he 
believed  to  be  true.  He  did  not  know  where  it  would  carry  him. 
No  one  who  has  ever  risen  to  any  great  height  in  this  world 
refuses  to  move  till  he  knows  where  he  is  going.  He  is  impelled 
in  each  step  which  he  takes  by  a  force  within  himself.  He  satis- 
fies himself  only  that  the  step  is  a  right  one,  and  he  leaves  the 
rest  to  Providence." 

Throughout  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  Professor 
Froude's  life  there  remained  the  evident  fact  that  he  was  true  to 
himself — true  to  the  highest  and  best  ideal  that  he  knew.  And 
to  his  dying  day  he  would  never  have  spared  anything  that  he 
knew  to  be  wrong  in  himself  His  benevolence,  his  kindly  zeal 
for  the  oppressed,  his  unselfishness,  brought  him  both  much  love 
and  much  condemnation.  Even  in  a  cause  he  espoused  he  saw 
the  faults  too  clearly,  he  owned  them  too  honestly  and  straight- 
forwardly, to  be  able  to  command  the  following  his  powers  and 
qualities  deserved.  But  no  one  who  ever  came  into  close  contact 
with  him  can  do  other  than  prize  the  memory,  and  rejoice  in 
having  possessed  the  privilege.  The  sparkle  in  the  shrewd, 
kindly  eyes  often  entirely  took  away  the  sting  a  satirical  speech 
might  create ;  and  one  felt  that  such  faults  as  are  inseparable 
from  humanity  were  with  him  all  on  the  surface.  One  curious 
point  was  that,  in  spite  of  his  sympathetic  temperament,  he  made 
one  feel  he  suffered  an  interior  loneliness  of  spirit.  Yet  in  his 
own  family  circle  few  men  could  be  more  deservedly  or  better 
loved. 

As  a  son,  no  doubt  he  inflicted  a  heavy  disappointment  on  his 
parents.  He  was  meant  for  the  Church — he  was  bred  for  it — 
the  family  influence  lay  in  that  direction ;  but  he  turned  back. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1840.  Two  years  later  he  won  the  Chan- 
cellor's Essay  Prize,  and  in  1844  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Further  than  this  he  never  went.  Indeed, 
only  four  years  more  had  elapsed  when  he  published  the  book 
which  called  forth  ecclesiastical  wrath— his  "  Nemesis  of  Faith." 
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This  work  ruined  him  with  the  clerical  party.  It  was  openly 
burnt  at  a  lecture  in  hall  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  then  sub-rector 
of  Exeter  College.  Probably  this  auto  daf^  caused  the  book  to 
be  so  much  the  more  extensively  read.  Quite  recently  I  re-read 
the  work,  and  I  cannot  endorse  the  verdict  that  its  interest  is 
over  except  for  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman.  It  reflects  a 
stern  fight  between  Reason  and  Faith,  between  Principle  and 
Expediency,  between  truth  to  conviction  and  an  accommodation 
thereof.  As  one  might  expect,  Froude  could  not,  however  much 
he  might  wish  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  others,  juggle  with  his  own 
truth — with  the  great  truths  of  human  life.  The  issue,  so  far  as 
Froude  was  concerned,  could  never  have  been  a  doubtful  one. 
Only  how  did  the  situation  arise  ? 

In  Froude's  own  home  education  and  circle,  doctrine  had  not 
been  expatiated  upon  ;  his  father  made  no  great  sacerdotal 
claims^  but  religion  was  a  real,  living  thing.  Through  his  brother 
Hurrell,  something  of  the  new  Oxford  movement  was  heard 
there,  but  neither  he  nor  the  friend  who  spent  several  vacations 
at  that  happy  home — Isaac  Williams — were  of  sufficient  weight 
to  create-  an  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  the  younger  Froude's  recol- 
lections of  Isaac  Williams  were  those  of  a  senior  playfellow,  who 
entered  into  all  their  boyish  amusements  with  the  greatest  zest. 
When  James  Anthony  saw  him  again  at  Oxford  it  was  to  find 
him  giving  breakfasts  as  a  don  to  juniors,  and  holding  his  under- 
graduate guests  spellbound  with  the  charm  of  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  good  stories.  Mr.  Williams,  with  his  quiet, 
unobtrusive  character,  was  not  a  personality  able  to  carry  great 
weight  in  a  revolution. 

But  when  James  A.  Froude  went  up  to  Oxford  he  was  received 
as  the  younger  brother  of  Hurrell,  and  therefore  admitted  into 
the  company  of  the  men  once  known  as  the  "  Oriel  Fathers." 
The  fire  of  the  coming  contest  was  smouldering,  and  Froude  was 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  it  The  language  of  Oriel  common- 
room  was  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  angels,  and  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  this  state  of  things  were  three— Drs. 
Pusey  and  Keble,  and  lastly  Newman. 

Of  Pusey,  the  young  Froude  knew  little  ;  Keble  he  felt  to  be 
narrow-minded  and  incapable  of  looking  at  a  question  from  any 
but  his  own  standpoint.  He,  if  one  may  venture  to  use  the  term, 
drew  out  all  the  contradictoriness  in  Froude's  nature,  and  the 
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music  of  his  poetry  had  no  power  to  lead  or  bend  opinion.  Of 
his  intense  prejudice  Froude  quotes  an  amusing  instance  in  his 
paper  on  the  "  Oxford  Counter-Reformation."  A  member  of  a 
family  with  which  Keble  was  on  intimate  terms  adopted  Liberal 
opinions  in  theology.  Keble,  coming  one  day  to  call,  learnt  that 
the  erring  brother  was  in  the  house,  whereupon  he  himself  refused 
to  enter,  and  remained  sitting  in  the  porch !  Such  an  act  speaks 
for  itself,  and  the  doer  of  it  was  not  a  man  likely  to  win  great 
influence  among  youths. 

But  John  Henry  Newman,  the  soul  of  that  movement,  was  a 
man  of  very  different  calibre,  and  Froude*s  personal  description 
of  him  is  worth  quoting. 

"  His  appearance  was  striking.  His  head  was  large,  his  face 
remarkably  like  that  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  forehead,  the  shape 
of  the  ears  and  nose,  were  almost  the  same.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  resemblance,  and  believed  that  it  extended  to  the  tempera- 
ment In  both  there  was  an  original  force  of  character  which 
refused  to  be  moulded  by  circumstances,  which  was  to  make  its 
own  wav  and  become  a  power  in  the  world ;  a  clearness  of  in- 
tellectual perception,  a  disdain  for  conventionalities,  a  temper 
imperious  and  wilful,  but  along  with  it  a  most  attaching  sweet- 
ness, singleness  of  heart  and  purpose.  Both  were  formed  by 
nature  to  command  others ;  both  had  the  faculty  of  attracting  to 
themselves  the  passionate  devotion  of  their  friends  and  followers, 
and  in  both  cases,  too,  perhaps  the  devotion  was  rather  due  to 
the  personal  ascendency  of  the  leader  than  to  the  cause  which 
he  represented.  It  was  Caesar,  not  the  principle  of  the  empire, 
which  overthrew  Pompey  and  the  constitution.  Credo  in  New- 
mannum  was  a  common  phrase  at  Oxford,  and  is  still  (1881) 
unconsciously  the  faith  of  nine-tenths  of  the  English  converts  to 
Rome." 

These  were  the  words  used  by  Froude  forty  years  afterwards ; 
what  then  must  have  been  the  influence  exercised  upon  him  as  a 
young  man  just  entered  into  a  new  world  ?  The  secret  of 
Newman's  influence  lay  no  doubt  in  his  personality,  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  the  reality  of  his  convictions ;  and  his  mind  being, 
as  Froude  says,  "world-wide,"  he  was  just  the  man  to  attract  the 
eager  youth  of  the  day.  His  conversation  was  delightful,  his 
sermons  poems,  and  he  had  the  art  of  appealing  to  the  person- 
ality of  each  individual  listener. 
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Through  Newman  the  first  shock  came  to  Froude.  He  learnt 
for  the  first  time  that  the  historical  basis  of  Christianity  is  totally 
inadequate  to  prove  its  truth ;  faith  alone  must  be  the  source. 
Thus  was  Froude  suddenly  taught  to  question  and  to  distrust  his 
senses.  As  he  said  later,  "  To  remove  the  foundation  of  a  belief, 
and  to  substitute  another,  is  like  putting  new  foundations  to  a 
house — the  house  itself  may  easily  be  overthrown  in  the  process. 
.  .  .  Scepticism  is  not  far  off  when  men  ask  why  they  believe 
their  creed." 

The  seeds  of  doubt  were  sown,  and  then  for  a  time  Froude 
left  Oxford,  and,  dwelling  in  Ireland,  saw  a  very  good  side  of 
Irish  Protestantism.  The  fruit  of  the  Reformation  so  reviled  by 
Newman  was  beautiful,  and  Froude  could  not  help  seeing  the 
fact.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  returned  to  Oxford  and  took  up 
his  residence  as  Fellow  of  Exeter.  But  during  that  year  the 
celebrated  Tract  XC.  had  been  written,  and  convulsed  the  re- 
ligious world.  Newman  was  at  Littlemore,  where  it  may  be 
remembered  he  tried  the  experiment  of  a  sort  of  brotherhood,  he 
and  his  followers  living  each  in  one  of  a  number  of  little  cottages 
which  stood  in  a  row  near  the  church. 

Froude's  faith  in  Newman  was  already  shaken  by  seeing  the 
living  faith  of  his  opponents  and  the  extreme  divergence  of 
opinion  allowed  in  the  English  Church.  But  a  further  trial,  in 
two-fold  form,  awaited  it. 

Newman  was  writing  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  he  invited 
Froude  to  assist.  The  latter  began  readily,  but  was  soon  quite 
overcome  by  the  amount  of  mythology,  or  shall  we  call  it "  devout 
imagination,"  which  had  been  imported  into  the  annals  he  had  to 
consult.     Here  again  I  quote  Froude  himself : 

"The  excursion  among  the  will-o'-the-wisps  of  the  spiritual 
morasses  did  not  leave  me  as  it  found  me.  I  was  compelled  to 
see  that  in  certain  conditions  of  mind  the  distinction  between 
objective  and  subjective  truth  has  no  existence.  An  impression 
is  created  that  it  is  fit,  right,  or  likely  that  certain  things  should 
take  place,  and  the  outward  fact  is  assumed  to  correspond  with 
that  impression.  When  a  man  feels  no  doubt,  he  makes  no 
inquiry,  for  he  sees  no  occasion  for  it ;  yet  his  conviction  is  as 
complete  as  the  most  searching  investigation  could  have  made  it. 
His  own  feeling  that  something  is  true  is  to  him  complete 
evidence  that  it  is  true.     True  it  piay  be,  and  yet  not  true  in  the 
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sense  that  he  attaches  to  the  word.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
truth.  There  is  the  truth  of  pure  mathematics,  which  is  perfect 
as  long  as  it  concerns  lines  or  figures  which  exist  only  as  abstrac- 
tions. There  is  the  truth  of  a  drama  like  *  Hamlet/  which  is 
literary  invention,  yet  is  a  true  picture  of  men  and  womea  There 
is  the  truth  of  a  fable.  There  is  the  truth  of  an  edifying  moral 
tale.  There  is  the  truth  of  a  legend  which  has  sprung  up  in- 
voluntarily out  of  the  hearts  of  a  number  of  people,  and  there- 
fore represents  something  in  their  own  minds.  Finally,  there  is 
the  dull  truth  of  plain,  experienced  fact,  which  has  to  be  pain- 
fully sifted  out  by  comparison  of  evidence,  by  observation,  and, 
when  possible,  by  experiment,  and  is  held  at  last,  after  all  care 
has  been  taken,  by  those  who  know  what  truth  of  fact  means, 
with  but  graduated  certainty,  and  as  liable  at  all  times  to  revision 
and  correction." 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  because,  to  my  mind,  there 
could  be  no  stronger  or  more  pathetic  plea  for  tolerant  judgment 
put  forward  in  defence  of  Professor  Froude  himself,  on  the  point 
where  he  has  been  attacked  most  fiercely — I  mean,  of  course, 
accuracy. 

The  second  trial  of  his  trust  in  Newman,  and  the  one  which 
finally  destroyed  it,  was  Newman's  own  sermon  in  defence  of  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  which  he  rested  on  the  plea  that  Scrip- 
ture used  words  in  a  meaning  which  did  not  ordinarily  attach  to 
them. 

That  Froude  kept,  or  recovered  a  very  true  and  deep  religion, 
is  shown  even  at  the  end  of  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  and  on  page 
43  of  the  same  work  :  "  I  believe  in  God,  not  because  the  Bible 
tells  me  that  he  is,  but  because  my  heart  tells  me  so  ; "  and  again, 
"  Religion  reduced  only  to  a  sentiment,  resting  only  on  internal 
emotion,  is  like  a  dissolving  view  which  will  change  its  angle  as 
the  passions  shift  their  focal  distances." 

In  this  same  book, Froude  utters  his  aspirations  to  become  a 
writer  thus :  **  Oh  how  I  wish  I  could  write — to  be  an  author 
— to  make  my  thoughts  the  law  of  other  minds,  to  form  a  link, 
however  humble,  a  real,  living  link,  in  the  electric  chain  which 
conducts  the  light  of  the  ages  I  Oh,  how  my  heart  burns  at  the 
very  hope  !  How  gladly  I  would  bear  all  the  coldness,  the 
abuse,  the  insults,  the  poverty,  all  the  ill  things  which  the  world 
ever  pays  as  the  wages  of  authors  who  do  their  duty,  if  I  could 
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feel  that  I  was  indeed  doing  my  duty  so — being  of  any  service 
so!*' 

Here  was  the  instinct  of  his  vocation.  Well  for  the  world  and 
himself  that  he  followed  it ! 

On  this  point  of  accuracy  he  was  most  severely  attacked  in 
America,  when  in  1872  he  lectured  there  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland.  But  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
his  opponent  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  Jesuit  trained  in  all  the 
arts  of  casuistry,  for  which  no  man,  perhaps,  was  less  a  match 
than  Froude.  Whether  his  historical  conclusions  are  right  or 
wrong,  whether  he  has  accurately  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the 
state  documents,  to  which  he  alone  had  access,  is  a  question 
which  further  experience  and  more  minute  research  can  alone 
determine.  But  no  one  who  knew  Professor  Froude  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  what  he  wrote  and  said  was  at  the  time  the 
expression  of  his  honest  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  his  views  on  the  Irish 
question,  as  is  proved  by  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

"  The  Irish  nation,"  says  Froude,  "  is  the  spendthrift  sister  of 
the  Aryan  race.  .  .  .  Rule  the  Irishman  resolutely  and  he 
will  not  rebel ;  rule  him  justly  and  he  will  follow  you  to  the 
world's  end.  He  is  instinctively  loyal  to  an  authority  which  is 
not  afraid  to  assert  itself.  He  respects  courage;  he  despises 
cowardice." 

Such  governance,  he  points  out,  Cromwell  gave  Ireland,  and 
from  being  bankrupt  it  was  not  only  able  to  pay  its  debts  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  but  also  to  settle  a  permanent  revenue 
on  the  king  of  ;^30,ooo  per  annum.  Professor  Froude's  con- 
clusions were  drawn  from  his  own  personal  observations,  as  well 
as  from  historical  research,  but  in  the  words  I  have  quoted  he 
has  given  the  key-note  of  the  Celtic  character  wherever  it  is 
found.  The  subject  evidently  had  a  great  fascination  for  him,  for 
he  returned  to  it  again  and  again ;  in  his  "  English  in  Ireland  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century ; "  in  his  well-known  history,  and  in  his 
**  Crusade."  With  regard  to  these  last-named  lectures,  both  the 
English  and  American  press  were  against  him,  though  all  did 
justice  to  his  personality.  One  paper,  the  Evening  Post  of  New 
York^  could  not  forbear  a  further  hit  at  Froude.  It  said :  **  He  is 
an  Englishman  of  fine  mind  and  thorough  culture  .  .  .  who,  if 
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report  be  true,  is  not  in  the  best  of  odour  with  the  theologians, 
and  who  has  virtually  declared  that  one  nation  has  a  divine  right 
to  govern  another^  if  it  be  stronger ^ 

The  allusion  to  the  theologians  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  Froude  had  just  been  enabled  to  drop  the  last  semblance  of  a 
clergyman.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  November,  1872, 
and  earlier  in  this  same  year  was  passed  Mr.  Bouverie*s  Act, 
which  enabled  clergymen  to  entirely  drop  the  clerical  title  and 
office.     Of  this  freedom  Froude  had  availed  himself. 

In  his  sixth  and  last  lecture,  Froude  defended  himself  and 
answered  his  critics  thus :  "  My  History  of  England  has  been 
composed  from  perhaps  700,000  documents,  nine-tenths  of  them 
in  different  MSS.  and  in  half-a-dozen  languages.  I  have  been 
unable  to  trust  printed  copies,  for  the  MSS.  often  tell  stories 
which  the  printed  versions  have  concealed.  I  have  been  unable 
to  trust  copyists.  I  have  read  everything  myself.  I  have  made 
my  own  extracts  from  papers  which  I  might  never  see  a  second 
time.  I  have  had  to  condense  pages  into  single  sentences,  to 
translate,  to  analyze,  and  have  had  afterwards  to  depend  entirely 
on  my  own  transcripts.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  that  no  reference  has  been  misplaced,  and  no 
inverted  comma  fallen  to  the  wrong  words.  I  have  done  my  best 
to  be  exact,  and  no  writer  can  undertake  more."  This  defence 
all  must  admit  to  be  sound  and  moderate. 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Froude 
was  "a  fervent,  brilliant,  and  earnest  writer  of  party  pamphlets," 
but  he  thought  him  *'  inexact,  without  the  logical  sequences,  or 
the  instinct  of  the  historian." 

In  his  chief  work  of  fiction,  "The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy," 
Froude  still  harps  on  his  favourite  theme.  It  is  a  most  remark- 
able novel,  because  in  spite  of  all  its  romance  it  possesses  no 
heroine,  no  great  feminine  character  even,  and  no  love  story. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  thoroughly  well  constructed  ;  as  a  study  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
evil  effects  of  red  tapeism,  it  bears  out  what  one  reads  elsewhere. 
The  materials  on  which  the  story  is  based  were  taken  chiefly 
from  Sir  Josiah  Harrington's  memoirs,  and  give  one  both  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  Irish  character.  The 
personal  devotion,  the  splendid  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  depths  of  treachery  and  savage  revenge. 
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The  style  of  the  book  is  pre-eminently  Froude's,  bright,  racy, 
inimitable,  carrying  one  on  more  with  the  impetus  of  a  story  that 
is  told,  than  of  one  that  is  written. 

Froude's  most  popular  work  was  beyond  doubt  **  Oceana." 
The  descriptions  are  most  poetical,  and  if  he  gave  a  somewhat 
free  rein  to  his  imagination  he  surely  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
allowed  to  travellers.  He  himself  laughingly  observed  of  this 
work,  that  in  it  he  had  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  lady's 
maid.  If  he  did,  one  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  fault,  for  it  is  only 
the  very  highest  art  which  attains  to  the  virtue  of  simplicity. 

No  notice  of  Professor  Froude's  works  could  be  complete 
which  passed  over  in  silence  his  '*  Life  of  Carlyle."  "  The  Rem- 
iniscences "  which  preceded  it  were,  in  great  measure,  certainly  an 
error  in  judgment,  but  the  **  Life  "  is  a  book  which  will  last  at 
least  as  long  as  Carlyle's  own  literary  works.  That  the  portrait 
of  his  friend  is  perfectly  well  balanced,  and  consequently  quite 
just,  one  cannot  allow.  Carlyle's  character  was  decidedly  com- 
posite, great  strength  side  by  side  with  great  weakness,  intense 
brusqueness  and  ruggedness,  perhaps  fierceness,  side  by  side 
with  great  tenderness  of  heart.  A  certain  amount  of  self- 
depreciation  and  distrust,  lofty  and  grand  ideas  in  the  state  of 
the  gem  before  it  is  cut,  polished,  and  prepared  for  polite  society. 
This  is  a  strange  medley  of  good  and  bad  ;  and  Froude  has  but 
recorded  the  impression  produced  on  himself.  It  is  open  tp 
question  whether  a  person  of  strongly  sympathetic  temperament, 
such  as  Professor  Froude  most  undoubtedly  was,  ever  could 
make  a  perfectly  impartial  biographer,  because  the  mental  im- 
pression produced  on  himself  would  of  necessity  be  so  very 
strong. 

This  fact  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  his 
famous  "  History."  The  period  of  which  Froude  wrote  was  one 
when  the  strongest  passions  were  let  loose,  not  only  in  E^ngland 
but  all  over  the  Continent  It  was  a  time  of  violent  change, 
the  principle  of  monarchical  government  was  trembling  in  the 
balance,  asserting  itself  against  a  religious  despotism  which  had 
become  perfectly  intolerable  in  its  degradation.  In  our  own 
country  the  effects  of  the  **  Wars  of  the  Roses  *'  were  still  patent, 
and  the  characters  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  with 
their  cotemporaries,  stand  out  in  such  strong  relief,  with  such 
brilliant  lights  and  shadows,  that  they  draw  either  love  or  hate, 
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admiration  or  ridicule.  Good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood, 
liberty  and  repression,  were  all  displayed  at  their  strongest, 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  even  to  this  day  every  one 
of  us  takes  a  side  and  adheres  to  it  with  all  his  might.  In- 
difference is  impossible.  But  reading  the  work  carefully,  and 
comparing  it  as  a  history  with  other  histories,  one  would  declare 
that  the  part  which  deals  with  Elizabeth  is  thoroughly  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  in  great 
measure  by  the  superiority  of  the  records  accessible  to  the 
historian.  The  sources  of  history  can  hardly  have  been  im- 
partially compiled  either  under  Henry  VIII.  or  Mary. 

Whether  accurate  from  an  historical  point  of  view  or  no, 
Froude's  history  possesses  a  merit  which  very  few  histories  have. 
It  is  delightful  reading — not  only  delightful  writing — but  the 
people  in  his  pages  live.  They  move,  and  act  and  speak,  and 
are  not  the  wooden  puppets  to  which  most  historians  condemn 
us.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  one  great 
man  whom  Froude  has  vividly  reproduced  for  us.  I  mean 
Erasmus. 

In  his  lectures  at  Newcastle  in  1867,  Professor  Froude  took 
the  "Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther."  In  his  last  lectures  at 
Oxford  he  again  took  Erasmus.  The  picture  is  delightful  and 
true.  There  is  the  man  of  keen  and  brilliant  intellect,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  schools  and  the  monastery,  cold,  calculating,  far- 
seeing,  sarcastic  and  selfish,  yet  with  strong  generous  impulses^ 
a  reverent  nature  and  a  real  lover  of  the  rational  and  good.  I 
might  add  also  a  real  lover  of  England  and  English  women, 
whose  beauty  and  manners  he  thoroughly  appreciated.  His 
sincerity  must  have  appealed  to  the  same  quality  in  Professor 
Froude  himself,  so  also,  doubtless,  did  his  tender  treatment  of  a 
Church  whose  faults  he  saw,  but  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up  and  therefore  could  not  injure. 

There  is  yet  one  more  point  in  Professor  Froude's  character 
on  which  I  must  touch.  It  has  been  said  he  "mocked"  at 
people  and  things,  and  that  this  characteristic  showed  itself 
obtrusively  even  when  he  helped  Mr.  Newman  in  his  **  Lives  of 
the  Saints."  Full  of  fun,  with  a  deep  vein  of  humour,  Professor 
Froude  most  certainly  was.  The  ludicrous  side  of  everything 
presented  itself  to  him  instinctively,  but  a  scoffer  he  never  was 
from  first  to  last.    As  an  early  instance  of  that  fun  I  may  quote 
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from  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  his  hero's  description  of  how  he  is 
discussed  at  tea  parties  in  his  future  benefice : 

"  One  side  have  settled  I  am  a  Puseyite,  and  another  that  that 
is  impossible  because  I  have  such  beautiful  eyes.  My  eccentrici- 
ties, which  used  to  be  my  shame,  have  now  become  *so  interest- 
ing.* One  young  lady  says  Selina  will  do  for  me,  she  is  so  like 
me,  so  enthusiastic ;  another  thinks  that  a  good  little,  plain, 
common-sense,  brisk,  practical  body  is  what  I  want,  and  so  Clara 
was  exactly  made  for  me." 

A  laughing  touch  of  irony  is  here  which  we  find  again  more 
or  less  thinly  veiled  in  all  Froude's  writings.  It  runs  all  through 
the  "  Cat's  Pilgrimage,"  and  when  Reynard  says : 

**  My  good  cat,  there  is  but  one  law  in  the  world.  The 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall.  The  men  are  sharper-witted  than 
the  creatures,  and  so  they  get  the  better  of  them  and  use  them. 
They  may  call  it  just  if  they  like ;  but  when  a  tiger  eats  a  man 
I  guess  he  has  just  as  much  justice>  on  his  side  as  the  man 
when  he  eats  a  sheep." 

There  is  the  same  note  in  his  fables;  and  above  all  in  that  per- 
fect little  paper  called  **  A  Siding  at  a  Railway  Station."  It 
may  be  said  these  are  minor  papers.  It  is  true.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  man  who  wrote  them  is  there,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
spirit  as  found  expression  in  the  other  and  larger  works,  and  to 
which  he  would  never  go  contrary.  Another  test  of  character 
was  that  Professor  Froude  loved  children  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
way,  and  they  were  silently  attracted  by  him. 

Life  isjmadeupof  little  things.  It  is  the  e very-day  occur- 
ences that  test  the  man.  Froude  stood  that  test  excellently 
well.  He  was  a  great  man.  He  has  left  a  blank  which  no  man 
can  fill.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  unrivalled,  as  a  conversationalist 
he  was  charming,  and  as  a  writer  he  stood  alone.  None  other 
is  left  who  possesses  the  grace  of  style,  the  fluent  diction,  the 
simple,  natural  eloquence  of  Mr.  Froude.  Macaulay's  English  is 
correct,  but  Froude*s  is  melodious.  He  never  wrote  at  people, 
he  never  was  pedantic  or  masterful.  He  had  no  stock  phrases, 
no  high-sounding  words,  but  his  eloquence  flowed  on  tuneful  as 
the  murmuring  brook,  yet  changeful  as  the  sky  which  yields  that 
brook  its  lights  and  shadows.  Always,  yet  never  the  same.  He 
is  gone  from  among  us,  but  his  works  remain,  his  pages  speak  as 
living  lips,  and  we  shall  never  tire  of  listening,  for  they  were 
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penned  in  sincerity  and  love  of  humankind.  I  conclude  with 
his  own  rule  given  in  his  address  as  Lord  Rector  to  the 
students  at  St.  Andrews  in  1869: 

'*  Especially  I  would  say  this :  be  honest  with  yourselves 
whatever  the  temptation ;  say  nothing  to  others  that  you  do 
not  think,  and  play  no  tricks  with  your  own  minds. 

"  Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  at  this  hour  in  the  world,  insin- 
cerity is  the  most  dangerous. 

"  This  above  all :  to  your  own  selves  be  true, 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
You  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

E.   HATCHETT-JACKSON. 


0ne  Cbriatmas  £ve. 

I. 

"  Max,  listen  !    Do  you  hear  the  bells  ?  " 

My  husband,  half  asleep  in  his  arm-chair  at  the  other  side  of 
the  fire,  rouses  himself,  rises  and  approaches  the  window  at  which 
I  am  standing. 

**  Ay,  I  hear  them,  mein  Herz'^ 

"  Christmas  Eve,  Max.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  should  ever  forget,"  he  says  fondly,  putting  his  arm 
caressingly  round  me ;  and  for  an  instant  I  hide  my  face  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  how  hateful,  how  horrid  I  was  to  you  then  1 " 

"  No,  no,  Lieblingy  not  that.     Say  rather,  I  to  you." 

But  I  will  not  hear  it ;  and  just  then  ten  o'clock  strikes  sharply 
from  the  church  clock  near. 

"  Just  noWy^  I  whisper  timidly,  and  Max  nods  and  draws  me 
closer. 

Then  a  great  silence  falls  upon  us  both  ;  and  we  stand  together 
at  the  open  window,  listening  as  the  **  Christmas  bells  across  the 
snow  "  sound  sharp  and  clear,  beginning  to  herald  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Saviour's  birth.  Till  at  last  Max,  feeling  me  shiver, 
declares  that  I  shall  take  cold,  and  resolutely  shuts  the  window. 
But  it  is  not  with  cold  that  I  have  trembled.  Ah,  no  I  it  is  at 
the  memory  of  that  other  Christmas  Eve  to  which  I  have  just 
referred — at  the  recollection  of  something  that  happened  long  ago. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  either — only  seven  years ;  but,  however  short 
or  long,  there  will  be  no  risk  of  my  forgetting  it,  for  the  memory 
will  go  with  me  all  my  life. 

Seven  years  ago,  then,  I  was  spending  Christmas  in  Germany, 
at  the  country  home  of  my  friend,  Pauline  von  Bremen.  I  was 
not  at  school ;  indeed,  I  was  nineteen,  and  had  been  *'  out "  for 
more  than  a  year ;  but.  I  had  wished  to  improve  myself  in  the 
language,  and  so  had  persuaded  my  parents  to  allow  me  to  go  for 
a  year  to  Heidelberg.  Pauline,  herself  living  with  the  same 
family  and  attending  the  same  course  of  lectures  with  me,  became 
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speedily  my  dearest  friend  ;  and  matters  ended  in  my  going  to 
spend  the  summer  holidays  with  her  at  the  Baron  von  Bremen's 
great  old  castle  in  Pomerania.  Oh,  that  castle  !  half  modem,  half 
in  ruins — with  its  quaint  turrets,  its  queer  little  nooks  of  rooms 
and  long  winding  passages,  where  the  mice  scampered  across  in 
front  of  you,  and  even  rats  might  be  heard  at  work  behind  the 
wainscot — I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  What  a 
glorious  summer  that  was !  how  we  wandered  through  the  forests, 
Pauline  and  I,  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  and  a  whole 
troop  of  dogs,  large  and  small ;  scared  the  deer  from  their  thickets, 
and  visited  the  foresters'  lodges ;  and  how,  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, after  the  long  hot  days,  we  sat  on  the  old  stone  terrace, 
telling  stories,  some  quaint,  some  weird,  each  one  trying  to  cap 
the  other  ;  until,  as  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  the  bats 
skimmed  noiselessly  round  our  heads,  we  would  shiver  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  though  not  with  cold ;  the  hoot  of  an  owl  from  the 
forest  near  by  would  make  us  all  start ;  and  not  a  single  dissen- 
tient  voice  would  be  heard  when  some  one  boldly  said,  **  Let  us  go 
in."  Upon  which  the  baron,  pacing  up  and  down  with  his  eldest 
son,  would  laugh  and  say,  "  The  silly  children  have  frightened 
themselves  into  being  afraid  at  nothing,"  and  Max,  I  fancied, 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  see  a  foe  appear. 

Somehow,  in  all  the  wanderings  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there 
was  one  who  seldom  failed  to  be  of  the  party,  Pauline's  eldest 
brother.  Max.  A  thorough  German — fair- haired  and  blue-eyed, 
tall,  strong  and  handsome,  and,  for  all  his  strength,  as  gentle  as 
a  woman — the  heir  of  the  Von  Bremens  was  the  very  pride  of 
his  father's  heart.  I  used  to  call  him  King  Arthur,  to  myself,  for 
never  had  I  seen  any  one  approaching  so  nearly  my  ideal  of  the 
"blameless  king;"  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  observation, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  help  noticing  that  in  all  our  wander* 
ings  Max  was  never  far  from  my  side.  Did  I  attempt  to  pluck 
some  bough  or  flower  beyond  my  reach,  he  was  sure  to  be  at 
hand  in  a  moment;  did  we  come  to  a  brook  which  must  be 
crossed,  he  was  always  in  readiness  to  place  the  stepping-stones 
and  to  help  us  over.  Once,  I  remember,  we  came' to  one  swollen 
by  the  rains,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  Max 
cany  us  girls  over  one  by  one.  I  had  to  allow  it  with  the  rest ; 
and  oh !  what  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  I  seemed  in  his  arms,  and  how 
tenderly,  almost  reverently,  he  carried  me  over  and  set  me  down. 
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He  was  good  to  his  sisters,  too ;  he  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
But  I  knew — I  could  not  help  knowing — that  there  was  a  difference 
and  I  thought  that  Pauline  saw  it  too.  She  said  not  a  word, 
however,  and  we  went  back  to  Heidelberg  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  to  be  even  more  inseparable,  I  think,  than  before. 

But  when  Christmas  came,  and  I  was  preparing  to  spend  the 
festive  season  quietly  in  Heidelberg,  Pauline  pressed  me  so 
urgently  to  go  with  her  instead,  and  seconded  her  words  with  so 
warm  an  invitation  from  her  parents,  that  I  could  not  hold  out. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  no  wish  to  do  so,  fiind  found  myself  speed  J 
ing  northward  with  pleasant  anticipations  of  Christmas.  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  German  Christmases,  and  now,  at  last,  I  was  to 
spend  one.  Then,  besides,  I  felt  my  cheeks  tingling  with  a 
sensation  that  I  could  scarcely  define  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
Max  again.  Only,  would  he  be  home  for  Christmas  ?  I  did  not 
dare  to  ask  Pauline,  but  she  answered  the  question  for  herself  as 
we  were  whirled  along  in  the  train. 

'*  We  shall  have  a  right  charming  Christmas,"  she  said  joyously. 
'*  Max  has  brought  Heinrich  von  Werner— our  cousin,  you  know, 
Gretchen — from  Berlin  with  him ;  they  are  in  the  same  regiment, 
Max  and  he.  Then  there  will  be  his  sisters,  Anna  and  Elise,  and 
Rudolf — Captain  Herzenbosch,  I  mean.*' 

It  was  Pauline's  turn  to  blush  now,  and  she  hastened  to  cover 
her  confusion  by  repeating,  *'  Oh,  Gretchen,  Gretchen,  we  shall 
have  a  glorious  time."  I  was  always  Gretchen,  never  Margaret, 
to  my  friends  in  Pomerania. 

What  a  welcome  they  gave  us  at  Furstenwald,  extending  from 
the  baron  himself  down  to  Fritzchen,  the  youngest  boy,  who  had 
only  lately  gone  into  trousers.  But  when  the  first  excitement  of 
welcome  and  arrival  was  over,  and  things  had  settled  down  a 
little,  I  began  to  find  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  aspect  of 
affairs ;  that  all  was  not  as  it  had  been  before.  Heinrich  von 
Werner  was  there,  for  one  thing ;  and  that  made  a  great  difference. 
His  was  one  of  those  natures  that  are  irrepressibly  high-spirited  ; 
he  possessed  in  perfection  the  art  of  making  people  laugh  ;  melan- 
choly fled  at  his  approach,  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  dull  while 
he  was  near.  Perhaps  it  was  the  force  of  contrast  that  made  it 
appear  so,  but  Max  seemed  to  have  grown  more  silent  and  grave 
than  he  had  been  before  ;  he  suffered  undeniably  by  comparison 
with  his  cousin,  and  it  often  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  conscious 
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of  this,  and  tried  to  efface  himself  as  far  as  possible.     So  it  came 

about  that    in  our  rambles  through    the  snowy  forest,   in  the 

skating  and  sleighing  parties,  even  in  the  fun  at  night,  Heinrich 

became  the  acknowledged  leader,  slipped  unconsciously  into  the 

princip>al     place,    and    Max   took    a   second     seat    altogether. 

Certainly  he  was  highly  amusing,  and  the  very  best  of  company, 

this  gay,  high-spirited  young  soldier,  with  his  endless   fund   of 

jest  and  anecdote,    his  countless    stories   of  court  and  barrack 

life,  his  word  and  joke  for  every  one,  and  his  hundred  and  one 

tales  of    reckless  daring,  in  which  he   always  seemed  to   have 

played  so  active  a  part.      ^^  Max  never  ^el  Is  us   anything   like 

this,**  the  younger  children  would  cry,  casting  reproachful  glances 

at  their  eldest  brother;    and  Max   smoked  on  calmly,  saying 

nothing.      I  could  not  help  often  contrasting  the  two  cousins, 

thinking  how  strong  a  resemblance  Pauline's  brother  bore  to  his 

own   great  boarhound  Lowenkopf,   silent,  powerful,   not  easily 

roused,  but  to  be  depended  upon  to  the  last  gasp  ;  while  Heinrich 

was  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  clever,  highly-trained  poodle  dog, 

calculated  to  keep  every  one  amused.     Pleasant  company  for  an 

idle  hour,  the  poodle  ;  but  for  the  time  of  danger  and  necessity, 

well,  probably  most  people  would  c'hoose  the  boarhound  then. 

As  for  me,  what  did  I  think  of  it  all  ?  Well,  at  first  I  must 
own  that  I  was  puzzled.  Max  had  seemed  so  undeniably  glad  to 
see  me — glad,  what  ridiculously  tame  language.  I  had  read  so 
much  in  the  light  of  his  eyes  as  he  came  forward  to  greet  me  ; 
yet,  as  the  days  went  on,  he  seemed  almost  to  avoid  me,  with- 
drew himself  into  himself,  became  even  more  serious  and  taciturn 
than  his  wont,  and,  in  a  word,  seemed  perfectly  content  and 
willing  to  let  himself  be  eclipsediby  Heinrich — a  state  of  things 
of  which  that  young  gentleman  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  I 
think  no  one  noticed  this  except  myself.  Pauline  would  have 
done  so,  undoubtedly,  but  Pauline  had  eyes  and  ears  just  then 
for  no  one  save  her  betrothed,  Rudolf  Herzenbosch.  But 
gradually,  as  Heinrich's  attentions  became  more  marked,  as  it 
became  evident  that  the  English  Fraulein  exercised  a  strong 
influence  over  him,  while  Max  made  no  sign,  did  not  even 
seem  to  care,  the  puzzled  feeling  gave  place  to  one  first  of  pique, 
then  of  resentment.  Max  had  been  merely  amusing  himself, 
had  he  ?  Very  well,  he  should  find  out  that  two  could  play  at 
that  game.     I  also  would  amuse  myself,  and  think  no  more  of 
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him,  so  I  said,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  subdue  the  aching  pain 
at  my  heart. 

Yet  sometimes  I  would  fancy  that  I  must  be  mistaken.  A 
word,  a  glance  from  Max,  when  on  rare  occasions  I  had  asked 
his  help  in  anything,  set  me  doubting  at  times,  and  wondering 
whether,  after  all,  I  might  not  be  wrong.  Yet  why,  why  did  he 
leave  it  all  to  Heinrich  ?  As  for  Herr  von  Werner,  of  my  own 
feelings  towards  him  I  had  no  very  clear  idea.  Pleasant  he  was, 
that  was  undeniable.  At  times  his  manner  could  be  almost 
fascinating,  and  at  last,  partly  out  of  pique  on  account  of  Max's 
behaviour,  partly  becaU^^  was  not  sure  of  my  own  mind,  I  grew 
into  the  habit  of  treating  my  friend's  brother  with  marked  cold- 
ness and  Heinrich  with  the  very  reverse. 

Christmas  Eve  came  at  last,  and  every  one  was  in  a  high  state 
of  glee  and  expectation  ;  every  one,  that  is,  with  two  exceptions. 
There  had  been  no  outdoor  fun  at  all  that  day ;  until  towards 
dusk  nearly  every  one  had  remained  within  doors  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  Christmas  gifts.  With  due  solemnity,  just  as 
it  was  getting  dark,  the  huge  tree  had  been  carried  in,  escorted 
by  a  joyous  troop  of  boys  and  girls,  and  now,  in  accordance  with 
the  beautiful  custom  of  the  Fatherland,  observed  from  the 
Imperial  Court  downwards,  the  parents  had  retired  to  the  library 
to  deck  it,  and  to  arrange  the  various  tables  upon  which  the  gifts 
of  each  to  each  would  be  presently  displayed  ;  for  the  customs  in 
Germany  are  widely  different  from  ours.  It  is  on  Christmas  Eve, 
or  early  on  the  following  morning,  that  the  tree  is  displayed,  and 
the  presents  themselves  are  not  hung  on  the  branches.  Instead, 
the  latter  are  decorated  with  lights,  ornaments  and  sweetmeats^ 
while  every  member  of  the  family  has  his  or  her  allotted  small 
table  beneath,  or  place  upon  a  large  centre  table,  whereon  are 
laid  out  the  various  gifts. 

We  three,  Pauline,  Max  and  I,  were  together  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  not  idling,  or  even  amusing  ourselves — oh  no,  by  no  means. 
While  the  children  had  yet  been  small,  the  father  and  mother 
had  themselves  done  all  the  mysterious  work  connected  with  the 
Christmas  tree  ;  but  of  late  years  it  had  been  the  special  privilege 
of  the  eldest  son  and  daughter  to  help  with  certain  details ;  and 
even  Max,  great  stalwart  lieutenant  as  he  was,  had  not  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  in  patiently 
cutting  and  fixing  tiny  pointed  sticks  into  the  shells  of  walnuts, 
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to  be  afterwards  deftly  silvered  or  gilded  by  his  sister.  In  this 
pretty  work  Pauline  had  commissioned  me  to  help  her,  and  had 
called  me  out  of  the  drawing-room  for  this  purpose.  Heinrich 
and  Rudolf  had  wanted  to  come  to  help,  too,  but  this  Pauline 
sternly  refused. 

"Gretchen  shall  help  me,"  she  declared,  **  because  she  is  a 
girl  and  can  be  of  use;  but  you  two  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  only  get  in  the  way.  Max  can  do  all  the 
man's  work  we  want ;  so  stay  in  the  drawing-room  and  amuse 
yourselves." 

Whereat  the  two  rejected  suppliants  ha#l'ebelled,  and  ventured 
to  murmur  that  there  could  be  no  amusement  for  them  without, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Then  don't  amuse  yourselves,"  retorted  Pauline ;  "  be  useful 
instead,  and  try  to  entertain  the  rest,"  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
further  remonstrances  or  entreaties,  she  marched  off  with  her  two 
assistants  and  shut  herself  in  the  dining-room. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  by  half-past  ten  the  full  glories  of 
the  Christmas  tree  were  to  be  displayed.  That  the  workers  had 
not  been  idle  during  the  last  couple  of  .hours,  the  table  bore  ample 
witness  to.  Here  lay  a  huge  pile  of  oranges  and  great  red 
apples,  each  one  inclosed  in  a  net  of  gold  or  silver  paper,  the 
secret  of  cutting  which  was  known  only  to  Pauline,  the  net  itself 
having  a  length  of  coloured  ribbon  attached  to  it,  by  which 
it  was  to  be  suspended  from  the  tree.  Here  on  one  side  lay  a 
heap  of  walnuts  covered  with  silver  leaf,  on  the  other  a  similar 
number  gilded ;  while  piles  of  sweetmeats,  in  boxes,  or  tiny 
baskets,  strings  of  glittering  beads  and  countless  other  decorations 
lay  here,  there  and  everywhere  upon  the  white  cloth.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  our  work,  there  still  remained  a  large  heap  of  walnuts 
to  be  gilded  or  silvered,  as  Pauline's  fancy  should  dictate. 

Pauline  stood  at  the  table,  a  tall,  fine-looking  girl,  with  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  like  her  brother's,  looking  queenly  to-night 
in  her  sweeping  black  evening  dress.  But  she  was  very  far  from 
feeling  contented  with  herself  as  a  usual  thing.  **  Du  bist  so  klein 
und  netty  Gretchen^  und  ich  bin  so  gross  und  dUk^^  she  would  say 
in  a  discontented  tone,  surveying  her  stately  proportions  in  the 
pier  glass  with  a  dissatisfied  air.  Upon  which  I  would  laugh  and 
assure  her  that  her  magnificent  presence  put  poor  me,  with  my 
dark  hair  and  ej^'es,  and  my  paltry  five  feet  three  inches  or  so, 
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quite  into  the  shade.  To-night,  however,  she  had  no  time  either 
to  think  about  or  vex  over  her  personal  appearance. 

"  Potztausend  !  "  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  looking  anxiously 
over  the  table.  "  Where  is  the  book  of  silver  leaf?  Gretchen, 
have  you  seen  it?  Where  can  it  be  ?  All  these  walnuts  yet  to 
be  gilded,  and  the  Mutterchen  will  be  calling  out  for  them 
presently."  Down  went  Pauline  as  she  spoke  on  her  hands  and 
knees  to  search  under  the  table ;  but  no  silver  leaf  was  forth- 
coming. 

^^Ach  !  I  know  now,"  she  exclaimed,  rising.  "  Stupid  that  I 
am !  I  believe  I  left  it  in  the  terrace-room  ;  I  was  working  there 
this  morning.    What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

She  glanced  towards  her  brother,  who,  having  completed  the 
work  of  fixing  the  tiny  sticks  by  which  the  nuts  were  to  be  hung 
on  the  tree,  had  retreated  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  was 
gazing  absently  out  at  the  unshuttered  window.  But  there  was 
no  movement,  no  remark. 

"  I  must  have  it,"  repeated  Pauline,  rumpling  her  golden  hair 
in  perplexity,  "  I  cannot  finish  these  without." 

Still  no  sign  from  Max.  I  grew  angry  at  his  apparent  in- 
difference. 

"  I  will  fetch  it  for  you,  Pauline,"  I  exclaimed,  starting  to  my 
feet  ''  Go  on  with  as  many  as  you  can,  and  I  will  be  back  in  a 
minute  or  two.*' 

"  You,  Gretchen  ?  Indeed  you  shall  not ;  nothing  of  the  sort 
will  happen  1  You  would  be  frightened  to  death,  my  child.  Max 
will  go." 

Here  Max,  roused  at  last  by  the  sound  of  his  name,  turned 
round  with  a  start. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked.     "  Can  I  do  anything  ?  " 

"  Nothing  now,  thank  you,"  I  answered  haughtily,  my  cheeks 
glowing  with  resentment ;  "  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
I  assure  you,"  and  I  hurried  to  the  door. 

**  Gretchen,  come  back  ! "  called  Pauline ;  but  I  took  no  heed, 
only  quickened  my  pace. 

"  What  has  come  to  you,  Max  ?  "  demanded  his  sister  sharply, 
as  I  slipped  out  of  the  room.     "  Did  you  not  hear  me  speak  ?  " 

"  I  heard  nothing — I  was  thinking,"  answered  he  confusedly. 

"Then  your  thinking  has  done  you  a  bad  turn  for  once," 
retorted  Pauline.    "  Here  have  I  been  exclaiming  for  the  last  five 
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minutes  about  this  silver  leaf  I  wanted  from  the  terrace-room, 
and  you  stand  there  dreaming  and  never  heeding,  until  Gretchen 
has  to  offer  to  go  for  it  herself.  What  will  she  think  of  you,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Gretchen !  gone  to  the  terrace-room  1  She  will  be  frightened 
to  deaih." 

"  That  is  your  fault,  not  mine,"  retorted  his  sister,  crushingly. 
**  No,  it  is  no  use  to  go  after  her ;  these  English  are  as  proud  as 
they  can  be,  and  she  would  only  laugh  at  you.  If  you  could  not 
offer  to  go  before,  it  is  no  use  going  now,  and  you  will  never  make 
her  believe  that  you  were  too  busy  thinking  about  her  to  heed 
what  we  were  saying.  If  you  had  wanted  to  do  yourself  a  bad 
turn,  you  could  not  have  gone  about  it  in  a  better  way.  It  is  too 
vexatious ! "  Which  latter  remarks  would  seem  to  intimate  that 
Pauline  was  in  her  brother's  confidence. 

Max  made  no  answer.  For  a  minute  or  so  he  remained  at  the 
window ;  then,  turning  away,  he  quietly  went  out  of  the  room  ; 
and,  immediately  afterwards,  Pauline  heard  the  bolts  of  the  great 
hall  door  withdrawn. 

II. 

In  the  meantime,  I  slipped  into  the  hall,  my  cheeks  glowing  with 
anger.  "  This  settles  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  wrathfully,  trying  hard 
to  stifle  the  choking  sensation  in  my  throat.  "  As  if  he,  he  could 
care  for  me  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world,  to  stand  there  and  let 
me,  me — say  I  would  go.  Heinrich  would  never  have  done  such 
a  thing."  And  I  think,  in  the  rush  of  resentment  and  wounded 
feeling,  that  if  Heinrich  von  Werner  had  appeared  on  the  scene 
just  then  and  offered  me  his  heart  and  hand,  I  would  have  said 
yes  without  hesitation,  if  only  to  show  Max  that  there  were  other 
men  in  the  world  besides  himself,  and  that  every  one  did  not  think 
so  little  of  me  as  he  seemed  to  do.  I  felt  that  I  had  been 
scorned,  slighted,  treated  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence  ;  and  show 
me  the  girl  who  will  stand  that  from  a  man  whom  she  had 
believed  to  be  in  love  with  her. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  sped  swiftly  across  the  great  hall, 
hung  with  immense  antlers,  and  warm  and  bright  with  the  glow 
from  the  stove,  the  slight  sound  of  my  footsteps  drowned  in  the 
bear  and  wolf  skins  with  which  the  floor  was  covered,  I  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  save  this  one  overpowering  sensation  of  anger. 
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But,  as  I  opened  the  door  leading  from  the  hall  and  glanced 
down  the  long  lonely  corridor  which  was  the  only  means  of  access 
to  the  terrace-room,  this  feeling  began  to  be  replaced  by  another, 
not  far  removed  from  fear ;  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  creepy 
sensation  running  down  my  back.  For  the  terrace-room  was  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  castle  ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  only  apartment  in  that  portion  that  was  used  in  any  way  ; 
and,  in  order  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  a  long 
corridor,  two  or  three  unoccupied  rooms,  and  finally,  a  shorter 
passage.  Heartily  did  I  wish  that  I  might  have  been  able,  with- 
out attracting  attention,  to  have  withdrawn  the  bolts  of  the  hall 
door,  and  so  to  have  reached  the  terrace-room  from  outside. 
But  the  sound,  I  feared,  would  have  reached  the  ears  of  all  in  both 
library  and  drawing-room  ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  assuredly 
given  the  dilatory  Max  time  to  repair  his  negligence ;  besides, 
as  I  remembered  a  minute  afterwards,  I  should  have  had  only 
to  retrace  my  steps,  since  the  terrace  door  was  locked  on  the 
inner  side.  So,  taking  my  courage  in  both  hands,  for  my  pride 
would  not  let  me  go  back,  I  shut  the  door  behind  me  and  started 
down  the  corridor. 

It  was  not  quite  dark  there,  the  straggling  moonbeams  found 
their  way  in  ;  but,  oh,  how  silent  it  seemed.  Not  a  sound  of  the 
life  or  merriment  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  house  made  its 
way  there  ;  it  seemed  like  a  living  grave.  Tremblingly  I  stole 
along,  my  courage  all  gone  now ;  for,  there  was  no  use  in  disguis* 
ing  the  matter,  I  was  growing  desperately  frightened — ^what  of, 
I  scarcely  know.  The  faster  I  went  the  more  my  fear  seemed  to 
increase  ;  and  at  last,  by  way  of  keeping  up  my  spirits,  I  began 
to  sing  the  first  words  that  came  into  my  head : 

*'  Ach,  wie  ist's  m5glich  dann 
Dass  ich  dich  lassen  kann." 

All  this  time  I  had  been  traversing  the  corridor  lying  between 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  house  and  the  first  of  the  rooms  I  have 
mentioned — a  room  bearing  a  bad  name,  by  the  way.  In  one 
corner  of  the  ceiling  was  fixed  an  enormous  hook,  from  which,  so 
tradition  said,  an  ancestor  of  the  Von  Bremens  had  hanged  him- 
self. The  room  was  popularly  said  to  be  haunted,  and  not  one  of 
the  servants  would  go  there  after  dark.  I  had  heard  the  story, 
and  laughed  at  it ;  yet  it  did  not  seem  such  a  laughing  matter  to 
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me  now,  as  I  stole  timidly  down  the  long  corridor  and  saw  the 
silver  moonbeams  shining  on  the  floor  of  the  ill-omened  chamber. 
For  the  door  was  open,  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  at  that,  since 
usually  all  the  doors  leading  to  this  part  of  the  castle  were  kept 
shut  and  locked.     To-night,  however,  it  stood  wide  open. 

^  Du  hast  die  Seele  mein 
So  ganz  genommen  ein, 
Dass  ich  kein  And  ren  lieb', 
Als  dich  allein." 

I  sang  the  words  of  the  VolkslUd  with  a  choking  sob  in  my 
throat.  How  often,  during  that  autumn,  I  had  caught  myself 
unconsciously  humming  them,  and  had  known  to  whom  my  . 
thoughts  had  involuntarily  gone.  Ah,  I  had  felt  the  truth  of  the 
words  then  ;  but  now,  in  the  rush  of  resentment  at  Max's 
apparent  indifference  and  neglect,  and  with  Heinrich's  face  and 
words  in  my  recollection,  I  scarcely  knew  if  it  was  love  or  hatred 
towards  the  former  that  was  uppermost  in  my  heart.  Yet,  why 
did  it  ache  so  terribly?  Then  that  cowardly  fear — it  was 
beginning  to  take  every  scrap  of  courage  from  me.  How  weak 
and  quavering  the  words  sounded,  as  I  still  sang  on,  in  a  faltering 
endeavour  to  keep  up  my  heart.  And  then — oh,  heaven ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment?  I  saw — I  saw,  distinctly, 
standing  close  up  against  the  wall,  behind  the  open  door  which  I 
must  pass  through  immediately,  the  dark,  motionless  figure  of  a 
man. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  thoughts  were  then.  I  cannot  tell  how 
or  in  what  brief  time  so  much  flashed  across  my  brain  ;  but  this 
I  do  know — that  it  was  not  courage,  not  presence  of  mind,  but 
the  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  prompted  me,  knowing 
that  my  behaviour  then  meant  in  all  probability  life  or  death,  not 
to  pause,  not  to  start,  and  never  for  one  moment  to  cease  m> 
singing,  as  I  advanced  up  the  ghostly  corridor.  For  I  knew  that 
I  must  go  on';  there  could  be  no  going  back.  Long  ere  I,  fleet- 
footed  and  winged  by  terror  though  I  might  be,  should  have 
reached  the  door  leading  to  safety,  that  miscreant,  whoever  he 
was,  could  have  overtaken  me  and  silenced  me  for  ever.  So 
praying  silently  for  help  and  strength,  yet  with  the  words  of  the 
Volkslied  still  on  my  lips,  I  marched  straight  on,  looking  to 
neither  right  nor  left. 

4* 
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The  moonbeams  shone  but  fitfully  as  I  crossed  the  floor  of  the 
haunted  chamber,  but  not  so  fitfully  as  to  prevent  my  seeing,  even 
while  I  did  so,  an  ugly  shadow  on  the  wall,  telling  me  that  either 
that  former  presence  had  dogged  my  footsteps,  or  else  that  here 
lurked  another  hidden  foe.  Then,  by  thatclear-mindedness  that 
comes  to  us  at  such  a  moment,  I  knew  who  and  what  these 
shadowing  intruders,  if  indeed  there  should  be  more  than  one, 
must  be :  a  gang  of  evil-doers,  their  object  robbery,  perhaps  even 
murder.  My  knees  were  trembling ;  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
fainting,  and  for  one  moment  I  felt  that  I  must  either  scream  or 
go  mad ;  but  heaven  gave  me  strength,  and  I  walked  on,  passed 
through  the  outer  door,  and  entered  the  adjoining  room. 

Ah,  my  God  1  it  is  one  thing  to  picture,  to  Imagine  it ;  but 
none,  save  one  who  has  experienced  it,  can  ever  know  what  it  was 
to  walk  alone  through  those  rooms  and  along  that  corridor, 
conscious,  for  my  ears,  strained  to  their  utmost,  could  not  be 
deceived,  that  behind  me  followed  that  shadowy  form,  that  a  pair 
of  fierce  eyes  watched  my  every  movement.  Yet,  although 
dreading  to  find  myself  seized  out  of  the  darkness  every  moment, 
I  was  enabled  to  keep  up  that  song,  singing  for  my  very  life.  I 
can  hardly  bear  to  hear  that  VolkslUd^  even  now ;  yet,  strange 
perversity,  it  is  the  one  I  love  best  of  all. 

The  terrace-room  at  last !  And  there  on  the  table,  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  lay  the  book  of  silver  leaf  of  which  I  had  come 
in  search.  I  knew  better  than  to  seize  it  at  once,  however ;  my 
courage  was  fading  out  at  my  finger-tips,  and  I  wanted  a  minute 
or  two  to  consider  what  would  be  best  to  do.  "  Where  can  it  be, 
I  wonder?"  I  murmured  to  myself  in  German,  making  believe 
to  hunt  round  the  room  in  search  of  something,  carefully  avoiding 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  door,  yet  still  trying  to  sing  in  snatches 
to  drown  the  loud  beating  of  my  heart.  Dared  I,  could  I,  go 
back  ?  I  felt  that  to  be  impossible ;  never  would  I  be  allowed 
to  pass  on  the  way  to  safety.  Still  less  dared  I  open  the  door 
leading  to  the  terrace ;  that  lurking  foe  was  too  close  at  hand. 
Was  it  merely  fancy,  or  could  I  actually  hear,  in  the  passage  just 
beyond,  the  sound  of  laboured  breathing  ?  And  then,  just  there, 
in  spite  of  myself  I  started  and  screamed  aloud,  for  a  foot  sounded 
on  the  gravel  outside,  and  a  hand  tried  to  turn  the  handle  of  the 
door. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,  Fraulein  Gretchen ;  it  is  I,  Max  von 
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Bremen.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  open  the  door  and  let  me 
m?" 

Could  any  sound  on  earth  have  been  sweeter  to  me  than  those 
words  then  ? 

"  In  one  moment,"  I  called  back,  in  a  voice  the  exceeding 
graciousness  of  which  must  have  surprised  him  as  much  as  the 
faltering,  unnatural  tone  sounded  strange  to  me.  The  bolts  were 
stiff,  and  my  fingers  trembled  so  much  that  I  could  scarcely 
manage  to  withdraw  them ;  but  the  work  was  done  at  last,  the 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  Max  entered  the  room.  How  did  I 
feel  then  ?  some  one  asks.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say — terror, 
relief,  joy,  all  were  there.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  feeling 
dominated  all  the  rest ;  in  that  one  moment  all  the  little  petty 
jealousies  and  meannesses  were  forgotten,  the  scales  seemed  to 
fall  from  my  ^yts^  and  I  knew  what  I  had  never  known  before. 
What  was  Heinrich  von  Werner  to  me  now  ?  Max  might  never 
know  it — in  all  probability  never  would ;  but  I  knew  that  he, 
standing  there  in  his  quiet,  unassuming  manliness,  was  the  only 
man  in  the  world  to  me.  It  was  not  that  he  had  come  to  me  in 
the  hour  of  my  need ;  not  because  my  weakness  instinctively 
sought  the  protection  of  his  man's  strength  ;  rather,  I  think,  it 
was  my  terror  lest  he  should  run  into  that  hidden  danger  that 
taught  me  how  dear  he  was  in  reality  to  me.  For  I  dreaded  the 
consequences  should  he,  alone  and  unarmed,  hasten  to  en- 
counter I  knew  not  what  odds  ;  and  I  exerted  all  the  wit  in  my 
possession  to  keep  him  away  from  the  door. 

'*  I  have  found  it,"  I  said  hastily,  holding  up  the  book  of  silver 
leaf.  ••  We  had  better  hurry  back  ;  Pauline  will  be  waiting  to 
finish." 

"  In  one  minute,"  he  answered  gravely.  "  I  have  first  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  my  stupidity  and  denseness  just  now.  I 
cannot  excuse  myself;  but  my  thoughts  were  elsewhere  at  the 
moment,  and  I  did  not  hear." 

I  murmured  something,  I  hardly  knew  what ;  too  many  con- 
flicting emotions  were  filling  my  heart. 

"  You  are  cold,"  Max  said  gently ;  **  I  brought  this  for  you," 
and  he  placed  a  white,  fluffy  shawl  on  my  shoulders,  "  thinking 
that  possibly  you  might  prefer  to  go  back  this  way.  But  there 
is  a  keen  frost ;  we  had  better  return  as  you  came,  perhaps." 

**I   am   cold,  just  a  little,"   I  said  hurriedly,  "and  the  rats 
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frightened  me  as  I  came  along  the  passages ;  but  I  would  rather 
go  this  way,"  moving  quickly  towards  the  terrace  door.  "  Only, 
can  you  lock  it  from  outside  ?  Some  intruders  might  find  their 
way  in,  you  know,"  and  I  wound  up  with  a  hollow,  forced  laugh. 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Max,  pulling  out  the  key  and  closing  the 
ponderous  door. 

The  lock  was  stiff  and  rusty,  and, the  key  hard  to  turn,  but  the 
hand  that  held  it  was  a  strong  one ;  and  no  music  ever  sounded 
sweeter  in  my  ears  than  the  grating,  harsh  noise  that  told  me  all 
was  secure.  "  Safe  enough  how,"  said  Max  laconically,  as  he 
offered  me  his  arm,  and  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps. 

**  Max  I "  I  burst  out  hastily,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
never  noticing  in  my  confusion  and  terror  that  I  was  addressing 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  "  listen,  for  heaven's  sake.  Warn  the 
baron — save  the  castle — a  robber — behind  the  passage  door — I 
_I  saw " 

That  was  all  I  could  manage  to  say.  "  Mein  Gott  /  "  I  heard 
Max  exclaim,  and  then  everything  went  round  and  round,  and  I 
fainted. 

Pauline  told  me  afterwards  that  she  was  never  more  fright- 
ened in  her  life  than  when  the  dining-room  door  opened  suddenly 
and  her  brother  strode  in,  carrying  my  unconscious  form  in  his 
arms. 

"She  has  had  a  fright,  and  has  fainted,"  he  said  abruptly, 
laying  me  with  infinite  tenderness  on  the  sofa.  "  Come  to  her, 
Pauline,  and  see  what  you  can  do."  And  he  stood  there,  silent 
but  anxiously  watchful,  ready  to  bring  anything  and  everything, 
and  obeying  his  sister's  every  injunction,  until  the  first  signs  of 
returning  consciousness  began  to  show  themselves.  Then  he 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

'*  You  can  do  no  good  here  now.  Max,"  said  Pauline,  looking 
up  at  him.  **  Go  away  and  leave  her  to  me — or,  no,  call  my 
mother." 

"  Gut^^  answered  her  brother.  "  And  one  word,  Pauline. 
When  the  little  mother  comes  to  you,  keep  her  here,  and  lock 
the  door  on  yourselves.  Do  you  understand  ?  There  is  some 
man's  work  to  be  done  outside ;  and  I  have  to  speak  to  my 
father."     And  he  strode  away. 

We  beard  all  that  happened  afterwards ;  told  and  told  again 
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as  it  was  ;  for  surely  never  Christmas  party  had  a  more  exciting 
theme  for  talk ;  and,  long  afterwards,  Max's  small  brothers  used 
to  relate  with  delightful  pride  how,  while  the  baron,  with  Rudolf 
Herzenbosch  at  his  side,  started  from  within.  Max,  with  only  his 
great  dog  to  help  him,  broke  in  by  the  other  door  and  took  the 
intruders  in  the  rear.  Unfortunately,  sufficient  time  had  not 
been  allowed  the  attacking  force  within,  so  that  Max  was  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  before  the  others  joined  him,  but  he 
had  an  able  ally  in  Lowenkopf.  The  great  boar-hound  pulled 
down  one  man,  and  his  master,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  other  ;  for  I  had  been  right  in  imagining 
the  intruders  to  be  two  in  number.  Max's  forehead  was  laid 
open  by  a  blow  from  the  armed  ruffian,  the  scar  of  which  he  will 
bear  all  his  life  ;  but  he  seemed  to  care  little  for  it  One  of  the 
fellows,  hoping  thereby  for  mercy,  turned  informer  that  very 
night ;  and  through  him  we  learned  that  one  of  the  servants — 
who,  by  the  way,  disappeared  most  mysteriously  before  morning 
— ^had  admitted  the  pair  into  the  castle,  in  the  hope  that,  amid 
the  Christmas  festivities,  the  work  of  depredation  might  go  on 
with  small  fear  of  interruption ;  but  I  heard  nothing  of  this  for 
many  days  afterwards,  for  it  took  me  some  time  to  get  over  the 
terror  of  that  night 

And  Heinrich  von  Werner ;  did  not  he  play  the  part  of  a  hero 
and  cover  himself  with  glory  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  his 
cousin  briefly  told  his  news,  and  explained  the  proposed  plan  of 
attack,  adding  that  his  father  wished  the  servants  to  know  nothing 
until  all  was  over,  Heinrich  looked  slightly  uncomfortable. 

"  It's  rather  a  shame  to  miss  the  fun,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  don't 
like  that  you  two  fellows  should  get  it  all.  But,  I  say,  all  these 
women  and  children  will  be  frightened ;  and  I  think  some  one 
ought  to  stay  with  them." 

•'  Very  good,  my  cousin,"  answered  Max  coolly.  "  There  will 
not  be  muchyii«  going,  however ;  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  danger, 
instead ;  and  we  shall  want  all  the  help  we  can  get  Under  the 
circumstances,  danger  to  them  would  be  an  impossibility ;  but 
my  sisters  and  cousins  may  be  glad  to  have  some  one  with  them ; 
so  stay  by  all  means."  And  off  he  went  to  find  a  more  efficient 
ally  in  Lowenkopf. 

«  By  ! "  the  more  ruffianly  of  the  two  prisoners  declared 

candidly,  when  it  was  all  over,  "  had  I  only  thought  that  little 
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maiden  had  the  slightest  idea  of  our  being  there,  that  VolkslUd 
she  had  on  her  lips  would  have  been  the  last  song  she  should 
ever  have  sung."  The  baron  heard  him  say  it  while  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  police,  and,  judging  by  the  look  on  his  face^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  meant  it 

They  called  me  brave,  and  I  thought  they  would  never  leave 
off  praising  and  thanking  me,  declaring  that  I  had  saved  the 
family  plate  and  jewels,  and  many  other  valuables ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  I  do  not  think  it  was  courage.  It  was  instinct,  pure 
and  simple,  that  enabled  me  to  act  as  I  did  that  terrible  night. 
Yet,  terrible  as  was  the  experience,  I  would  go  through  it  all 
again  for  the  sake  of  what  came  afterwards. 

For  that  is  not  quite  the  end  of  my  story ;  that  came  for  me 
a  few  days  later,  when  Max,  with  his  own  unassuming  straight- 
forwardness, told  me  of  his  love,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 

"  It  has  been  all  a  misunderstanding,"  he  said  simply.  "  I 
thought  once  it  was  Heinrich  you  cared  for ;  but  I  think  now  that, 
perhaps,  I  was  wrong,  and  the  hope  gives  me  courage  to  speaV." 

**  Heinrich  ?  "  I  said  scornfully.  "  Yes,  when  there  is  no  longer 
-a  Hector  in  the  world,  I  suppose  women  may  be  content  with 
Paris — not  before.   And  that  was  why  you  were  so — so  different  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly.  **  I  wanted  you  to  be  happy  ;  and  if 
it  was  for  him  you  cared,  I  was  not  going  to  put  myself  in  the 
way.     But  now — Gretchen,  will  you  have  me  ?  " 

We  live  in  England,  for  I  could  not  bear  the  memories  that 
would  be  called  up  by  the  old  castle  ;  and  when  we  go  to  Pome- 
rania  to  visit  Max's  parents,  it  is  always  in  the  summer  time. 
Pauline  and  Rudolf  Herzenbosch  are  yearly  guests  at  our  home. 
She  is  very  happy,  but  not  so  happy  as  I. 

The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing  still,  for  I  am  back  again  at 
the  beginning  of  my  story.  But  another  melody  is  sounding  in 
my  ears  to-night,  and,  standing  by  my  husband's  side,  1  sing  it 
once  more. 

"  Dass  ich  kein  And'ren  lieb*, 
Als  dich  allein." 

And  Max  puts  his  arm  round  me  and  draws*  me  closer.  He 
knows  why  that  simple  song  is  so  dear  to  me. 

F.   B.  FORESTER. 
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**  A  CHARMING  woman,  I  assure  you ;  most  highly  connected — 
related  to  half  the  best  families  in  England." 

•*  But,  Aunt  Lucilla,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  gone  in 
for  taking  boarders  ?  " 

Miss  Marchmont  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height  of  five  feet 
three. 

" Not  boardersy*  she  replied  with  dignity.     "  A  paying-guest'' 

Her  flippant  young  nephew,  Austin  Thorpe,  failed  to  see  the 
difference ;  but  Miss  Marchmont's  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
evidently  sensitive. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  across  her  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  the  circumstances.  Last  month,  coming 
from  Scotland,  this  lady  travelled  with  me  in  the  same  compart- 
ment I  found  her  a  most  agreeable  companion.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  she  told  me  her  whole  history.  She  is  a  widow, 
rich,  childless,  and  lonely.  She  spoke  to  me  of  her  wish  to  find 
some  quiet  home  where  she  might  live  in  peace  and  comfort" 

"  Has  she  no  relatives  ?  "  inquired  the  sceptical  young  man. 

"  Certainly  she  has — many,  who  would  be  only  too  delighted  to 
receive  her  on  account  of  her  wealth.  But  she  is  in  sympathy 
with  none  of  them,  and  she  will  not  favour  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  others." 

"  So  she  selected  this  as  her  resting-place  ?  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  that,  only  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,"  said  Miss 
Marchmont  with  dignity.  "  When  we  parted  at  Euston  we  ex- 
changed addresses,  and  she  wrote  to  me  afterwards,  explaining 
all  her  wishes,  and  mentioning  the  terms  she  was  willing  to  pay. 
They  were  so  extremely  liberal  that,  on  Ihinking  the  matter  over, 
I  decided  to  try  the  experiment  myself  of  taking  a  'paying- 
guest'  " 

"Well,  Aunt  Lucilla,  I  suppose  you  are  the  .best  judge  of  your 
own  affairs,"  said  Austin ;  "  but  I  should  be  pretty  cautious  myself 
as  to  whom  I  received  into  my  house.  Has  she  paid  up  all  right 
since  she's  been  here  ?  " 
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'*  Really,  Austin,  you  have  a  very  coarse  way  of  putting  things," 
said  Miss  Marchmont,  her  withered  little  face  taking  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink.  "  Mrs.  Fairfax  has  only  been  in  the  house  two 
weeks.  As  the  arrangement  is  that  she  is  to  pay  quarterly, 
naturally  up  to  the  present  no  money  transaction  has  taken  place 
between  us/' 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  thought  Austin.  Aloud  he  said,  "  Did 
you  get  any  references  with  the  good  lady  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Mrs.  Fairfax  positively  refused  to  enter  the 
house  until  I  had  applied  to  some  friends.  Here  is  the  list  she 
gave." 

Miss  Marchmont  opened  her  small  hand-bag,  fumbled  among 
its  contents,  and  finally  produced  a  well-worn  envelope.  Austin 
drew  the  sheet  of  paper  from  its  cover,  and  ran  his  ^yes  over  the 
list  of  names. 

**  Rev.  Samuel  Bodley,  Sir  Martin  Macrae,  Dr.  Skinner, 
Mrs.  Montagu — ^h'm,  sounds  respectable  enough,"  he  observed 
cautiously.    "  You  wrote  to  some  of  them,  you  say  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  did — and  got  most  thoroughly  satisfactory 
answers." 

Miss  Marchmont's  tone  was  decidedly  triumphant 

"  Well,  Aunt  Lucilla,  I  hope  the  arrangement  will  prove  every- 
thing you  can  wish,"  said  her  nephew,  rising  to  go.  "  Is  that 
Mrs.  Fairfax  coming  up  the  steps  ?  " 

**  Yes.    Wait  a  minute,  I  should  like  you  to  see  her." 

The  drawing-room  door  opened  and  Miss  Marchmont' s 
"  paying-guest "  made  her  appearance. 

Austin  Thorpe  saw  a  middle-aged,  handsomely-dressed  woman. 
She  had  auburn  hair,  brushed  very  smoothly  and  firmly  back 
from  her  long,  pale  face,  and  she  had  narrow  eyes  of  a  peculiar 
yellow-green  tint.  These  same  eyes  had  a  way  of  being 
modestly  downcast;  but  Austin  presently  detected  one  or  two 
sharp  side-long  glances  from  under  the  drooping  lids,  which 
made  him  suspect  that  their  owner  was  scarcely  as  innocent  and 
demure  as  she  pretended  to  be. 

The  young  man  took  a  dislike  to  her  on  the  spot ;  and  all  her 
suavity  and  sweet  graciousness  of  manner  failed  to  dispel  his 
prejudice.  Miss  Marchmont  had  never  seen  him  so  little 
amiable.  After  he  left  she  made  a  half-apology  to  her  guest  for 
his  brusqueness.     Mrs.  Fairfax  gave  some  sort  of  smiling  re- 
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joinder,  and  Miss  Marchmont  was  too  short-sighted  to  see  the 
angry  gleam  in  the  yellow-green  eyes. 

**  I  don't  like  that  woman  ;  she's  got  a  bad  face,"  cogitated 
Austin  as  he  left  his  aunt's  house  in  Kensington  Square  and 
took  his  way  eastward  to  his  own  chambers.  "  What's  her  little 
game,  I  wonder?  I'm  bothered  if  I  don't  believe  she's  up  to 
some  mischief ;  and  Aunt  Lucilla  is  as  guileless  as  a  dormouse. 
She  really  is  not  fit  to  manage  her  own  affairs.  No,  1  don't  like 
it  at  all.  Let's  see  what  Colinette  has  to  say  about  it  Trust 
little  Colin  for  finding  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 

Austin  Thorpe  turned  down  a  side  street,  and  ran  up  the  steps 
of  an  old-fashioned  house.  He  was  shown  into  a  pretty  morning- 
room  where  a  girl  sat  busily  working  at  an  embroidery  frame. 
The  bright  flowers  grew  under  her  deft  fingers  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  bodily  on  their  creamy  background,  and  not  merely 
woven  out  of  many  coloured  silks. 

"  Hard  at  work,  as  usual  ? "  said  Austin,  with  an  accent  of 
half-tender  reproach.  "How  I  hate  the  sight  of  that  frame, 
Colinette ! " 

**  Hush,  sir ;  you  are  not  to  say  that,"  commanded  the  girl, 
merrily.  "  My  needle  is  my  wand,  by  which  1  bhall  conjure  up 
both  our  fortunes." 

Austin  gave  a  laugh  that  was  half  a  sigh.  These  two  foolish 
young  people  had  been  engaged  over  a  year,  and  there  seemed 
no  nearer  prospect  of  their  marriage  than  there  had  been  thirteen 
months  ago. 

Austin  made  Colinette  his  confidante  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  he  now  told  her  all  about  his  aunt's  strange  freak 
of  taking  a  boarder — or,  as  she  chose  to  call  it,  a  "  paying-guest." 
Colinette  knew  Miss  Marchmont  well  by  report,  although  the 
liatter  resolutely  refused  to  make  her  acquaintance,  being 
indignant  with  her  nephew  for  getting  engaged  to  a  girl  who  had 
to  earn  her  own*  living. 

"  Laugh  at  me  if  you  like,  Colin,"  concluded  the  young  man, 

'  but,  (he  fact  is,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  rest  easy  as  long  as 

that  woman  stays  in  Kensington  Square.     Aunt  Lucilla  ought 

to  have  some  one  to  look  after  her ;  she's  as  easily  bamboozled 

as  an  infant  in  arms.     Can't  you  suggest  some  plan,  Colin  ?  " 

•*Let  me  think;  perhaps  an  idea  will  come,"  said  Colinette' 
rapping  her  curly  brown  head  with  the  tip  of  her  thimble. 
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"By  George,  if  I  haven't  carried  off  her  precious  list  of 
references ! "  cried  Austin,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  coat 
pocket  **  Something  ought  to  come  of  this.  I'll  do  a  little 
amateur  investigation  on  my  own  account." 

"  And  I've  got  an  idea,"  said  Colinette.  "  It's  a  bold,  brazen 
one,  but  perhaps  it's  worth  trying." 

"  Good  !  You're  a  Trojan,  my  girl,"  said  Austin,  when  Colin 
had  expounded  her  plan.  "Now,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  look  to  your 
guns.     I  think  we'll  prove  a  match  for  you  yet." 

II. 

^^  Dear  Miss  Marchmont,  and  are  these  really  the  famous 
Pontifex  emeralds  ?  " 

It  was  several  days  after  Austin's  visit  to  his  aunt,  and  Miss 
Marchmont  and  her  "  paying-guest "  were  in  the  bedroom  of  the 
former.  It  was  a  wet  afternoon,  and  the  little  old  lady,  beguiled 
by  much  adroit  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  fascinating  widow,  had 
consented  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  by  a  display  of  some 
of  her  treasures. 

Miss  Marchmont  had  come  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  she  was 
still  very  comfortably  oflf ;  but,  in  her  old  age,  like  many  rich 
people,  she  was  developing  a  strong  vein  of  miserliness.  It  was 
chiefly  this  growing  love  of  gain  that  had  induced  her  to  open 
her  doors  to  a  stranger. 

But,  apart  from  the  liberal  terms  which  Mrs.  Fairfax  offered, 
her  presence  was  sufficiently  agreeable.  She  laid  herself  out  to 
be  pleasant,  and  skilfully  humoured  all  her  hostess's  little  foibles. 
She  led  her  on  to  speak  of  family  affairs,  and  was  soon  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  Miss  Marchmont's 
property.  That  lady  had  inherited  her  money  from  her  mother. 
Miss  Julia  Pontifex  brought  her  husband  a  handsome  dowry,  and 
a  very  fair  collection  of  jewels,  and  at  her  death  these  descended 
to  her  only  daughter  Lucilla. 

These  details  Miss  Marchmont  related  to  Mrs.  Fairfax  in 
return  for  the  many  confidences  showered  upon  herself,  and  on 
this  wet  afternoon  she  was  persuaded  to  show  some  of  her  heir- 
looms to  that  lady's  appreciative  gaze. 

The  jewellery  was  old-fashioned  in  the  setting,  but  many  of 
the  stones  were  fine.  Among  the  most  valuable  was  a  set  of 
emeralds — tiara,  necklace  and  bracelet     It  was  these  that  called 
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forth  Mrs.  Fairfax's  warmest  admiration ;  but  she  had  eyes  to 
spare  for  many  other  articles — ^brooches,  rings,  bracelets,  diamond 
shoe-buckles,  and  a  string  of  exquisite  pearls. 

"Really,  you  make  me  feel  quite  envious,"  she  exclaimed 
affectedly,  as  Miss  Marchmont  drew  from  its  case  one  trinket 
after  another.  "  Those  sweet  emeralds  I  I  positively  must  try 
on  that  fascinating  necklace." 

She  had  just  fastened  the  glittering  circle  round  her  slim,  white 
throat,  when  the  door  of  Miss  Marchmont's  dressing-room 
opened,  and  a  young  girl  stood  on  the  threshold.  Mrs.  Fairfax 
turned  hurriedly  from  the  glass,  and  her  yellow-g^een  eyes  shot 
a  displeased  glance  at  the  brown  ones  that  were  gazing  at  her  in 
astonishment. 

"  Pardon,  mesdames,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  added  some  words 
in  French  to  Miss  Marchmont.  That  lady  replied  in  the  same 
language,  and  the  intruder  presently  withdrew,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her.  Neither  of  the  ladies  noticed  that  the  somewhat 
noisy  bang  resulted  in  the  door's  springing  open  half-an-inch. 

"  That's  a  new  face,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fairfax  carelessly,  as 
she  unfastened  the  necklace  and  placed  it  in  its  box.  "  I  don't 
seem  to  remember  having  seen  her  before." 

**  No,  she  has  only  been  here  for  two  or  three  days,"  replied 
Miss  Marchmont.  "  She's  a  little  French  sewing-girl  that  my 
nephew  is  interested  in.  She  works  splendidly,  and  he  asked 
me  to  have  compassion  on  her,  and  give  her  employment  for 
the  next  few  weeks,  till  her  family  comes  back  to  London,  and 
she  can  rejoin  them." 

'•  If  she  is  a  good  worker,  and  you  can  spare  her,  dear  Miss 
Marchmont,  perhaps  she  can  do  a  few  things  for  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  turning  things  to  her  own 
advantage.  ''  But  isn't  it  a  little  unfortunate  that  she  happened 
to  come  in  just  at  this  moment  ?  "  and  she  pointed  in  a  significant 
way  to  the  open  dressing-case,  and  the  display  of  jewels. 

'*  Oh,  dear  no,  there's  no  danger  in  that  direction,"  returned 
Miss  Marchmont,  cheerfully.  **  Austin  assures  me  that  the 
whole  family  are  thoroughly  respectable.  Gilberte  is  above 
suspicion." 

•*  Dear  me,  Mr.  Thorpe  is  quite  an  enthusiast,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Fairfax  with  a  smile  that  was  half  a  sneer.  **  My  maxim  is  : 
trust    no    one,  and  you'll  never  be  deceived.     But  now,  Miss 
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Marchmont,  as  to  the  putting  away  of  these  beauties.  I  hope 
you  keep  them  in  a  safe  place  ?  " 

**Oh,  yes.  I've  a  splendid  hiding-place  for  them — no  one 
would  dream  of  its  existence.    Just  look  here  I  " 

There  was  a  heavy  old-fashioned  dressing-table  in  the  room, 
with  one  long  drawer  running  across  it  at  the  top,  and  smaller 
drawers  down  to  the  ground  on  either  side.  Miss  Marchmont 
took  out  the  lowest  right-hand  drawer  and  pressed  some  spring. 
Then  the  back  of  the  dressing-table,  under  the  long  centre 
drawer,  swung  open  and  revealed  a  cupboard. 

Miss  Marchmont  stooped  down,  placed  the  jewel-box  and  the 
cases  on  the  shelves  of  this  cupboard  and  closed  the  door.  Then 
she  drew  a  tiny  key  from  her  watch  chain,  fitted  it  into  an 
invisible  hole  and  turned  the  lock.  Finally  she  put  back  the 
drawer  in  its  place  and  the  dressing-table  was  once  more  a  solid 
cumbrous  piece  of  furniture,  quite  devoid  of  romance  or  mystery. 

"  Most  ingenious  I  *'  murmured  Mrs.  Fairfax.  "  A  unique 
contrivance.  Certainly  no  thief  would  ever  dream  of  such  a 
hiding-place." 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Miss  Marchmont  complacently.  "  Even 
if  he  noticed  the  key-hole,  and  got  possession  of  the  key,  which 
he  could  scarcely  do,  as  I  always  keep  it  on  my  watch  chain,  it's 
impossible  to  open  the  door  unless  he  knew  the  secret  of  the 
spring ;  and  I  don't  suppose  any  one  in  the  world  would  think 
of  that  unless  he  were  told." 

"No,  indeed,"  agreed  Mrs.  Fairfax  thoughtfully.  "Well, 
thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Marchmont,  for  showing  me  your 
pretty  treasures.  I've  had  a  most  delightful  afternoon.  And 
see,  the  rain  is  over.     Shall  we  go  for  a  little  stroll  ?  " 

III. 

Tap-tap-tap.    Tap-  tap-tap. 

Miss  Marchmont  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened.  Yes,  some  one 
was  certainly  rapping  at  her  bedroom  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?     What  is  it  ?  "  she  called  out 

"  Oh,  Miss  Marchmont,  I'm  so  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  came 
back  a  plaintive  voice.     "  May  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Miss  Marchmont  rose  and  opened  the  door.  Outside  stood 
Mrs.  Fairfax  in  a  flannel  dressing-gown,  holding  a  candle  in  one 
hand  and  pressing  the  other  to  her  face. 
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•*  Fm  so  sotry  to  trouble  you,"  she  repeated,  effusively,  "  but 
I've  got  the  most  agonizing  toothache.  Nothing  in  the  world 
will  do  it  any  good  but  hot  fomentations.  Do  yoxx  think  one  of 
the  servants  could  heat  me  a  little  water  over  the  spirit  lamp  ?  " 

"  ril  do  it  myself,  in  half-a-moment,"  cried  Miss  Marchmont, 
who  had  the  kindest  heart  possible.  "  You  go  back  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Fairfax,  and  Til  bring  it  to  you  directly  it  is  ready." 

"How  good  you  are!  A  thousand  thanks,"  murmured  the 
sufferer,  sinking  into  a  chair  with  an  audible  groan,  while  her 
good-natured  hostess  hastened  to  robe  herself  in  some  scanty 
covering  and  bustled  from  the  room. 

Some  one  else  besides  Miss  Marchmont  had  been  roused 
by  the  midnight  tapping.  Gilberte,  the  French  sewing-girl, 
who  slept  on  the  same  landing,  hearing  movements,  rose  to  see 
if  she  could  be  of  any  service.  She  opened  her  door  in  time  to 
see  the  quaintly- attired  little  figure  of  the  lady  of,  the  house  dis- 
appearing down  the  staircase.  Through  the  half-opened  door 
of  Miss  Marchmont's  bedroom,  by  the  light  of  the  solitary 
candle,  she  could  see  also  the  proceedings  of  the  figure  left  there. 

Directly  Miss  Marchmont's  back  was  turned,  Mrs.  Fairfax's 
sufferings  apparently  left  her.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  went 
hurriedly  up  to  the  dressing-table,  and  evidently  seized  some 
object  lying  there. 

"  Good  !  The  first  step  over,"  she  said,  almost  aloud.  **  Ha  ! 
What's  that  ?  "  She  gave  a  scream  of  fright,  for  in  the  looking- 
glass  facing  her  she  met  the  steady  gaze  of  two  brown  eyes. 

"Madame  is  suffering?"  inquired  the  voice  of  the  young 
French  girl,  with  an  air  of  solicitude. 

"  Toothache — bad  tooth,"  responded  Mrs.  Fairfax,  gesticulat- 
ing vigorously.  (**  Brute,  what  possessed  her  to  come  in  at  that 
moment  ?  ")  "  I  was  just  looking  to  see  what  the  time  was,"  she 
added,  replacing  Miss  Marchmont's  watch  in  its  stand. 

"  Ah,  yes — two  hours  less  one  quarter,"  remarked  Gilberte, 
taking  up  the  watch.  She  turned  it  over  and  over,  as  if  admiring 
the  pretty  gold  chasing,  and  it  was  still  in  her  hand  when  Miss 
Marchmont  came  back.  The  latter  carried  a  little  copper  kettle 
and  spirit  lamp,  and  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  soon  supplied  with  boiling 
water.  Reiterating  her  profuse  thankfulness,  that  lady  retreated 
into  her  own  room. 

"  What  an  escape  ! "  she  murmured  ;  **  another  half-second  and  it 
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would  have  been  too  late.  What  does  that  girl  want,  perpetually 
prowling  about  the  house  ?  Can  she  suspect  ?  Folly  I  She  is 
an  utter  stranger,  and  can  barely  understand  English.  Thanks, 
Miss  Marchmont ;  I  don't  think  you  will  be  troubled  very  much 
longer  with  the  presence  of  your  *  paying-guest.' " 

Mrs.  Fairfax's  laugh  was  not  precisely  pleasant  as  she  curled 
herself  under  the  bed-clothes  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  following  morning  all  trace  of  the  toothache  seemed  to 
have  disappeared.  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  more  lively  than  usual  at 
breakfast,  and  was  full  of  apologies  to  Miss  Marchmont  for 
having  disturbed  her  in  the  night 

"  I  feel  quite  festive,"  she  remarked  gaily.  "  Can't  we  do  some- 
thing to  amuse  ourselves  to-day?" 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  ?  "  returned  Miss  Marchmont 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Academy  ?  " 

*'  Not  yet" 

"  Well,  suppose  we  go  there  this  afternoon  ?  Not  this  morn- 
ing, for  I  have  letters  to  write." 

Mrs.  Fairfax  wrote  her  letters,  and  carried  them  to  the  post 
herself.  Strangely  enough,  Gilberte,  the  French  sewing-girl,  had 
also  missives  of  importance  for  the  post ;  one  was  a  telegram, 
written  in  plain  English,  and  it  was  addressed  to  Austin  Thorpe. 

Soon  after  an  early  lunch  the  ladies  left  the  house.  Gilberte 
saw  them  start  She  was  accordingly  much  amazed,  less  than  an 
hour  later,  to  come  face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Fairfax.  That  lady 
was  in  the  act  of  leaving  Miss  Marchmont's  bedroom,  and  in  her 
hand  she  carried  a  small  black  bag.  When  she  saw  Gilberte  she 
looked  startled  and  confused,  and  for  a  moment  the  two  gazed 
at  each  other  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"  Miss  Marchmont  forgot  her  hand-bag  with  her  purse  in  it," 
she  explained,  hurriedly,  "  so  I  came  back  to  fetch  it."  Then 
she  went  quickly  past  Gilberte  and  into  her  own  room. 

"  That  bag  was  not  Miss  Marchmont's,"  said  Gilberte  to  her- 
self.    In  a  moment  her  resolve  was  taken. 

Two  minutes  later  there  came  an  excited  rapping  at  Mrs. 
Fairfax's  door,  which  was  evidently  locked. 

"  Ma'am !  ma'am !  will  you  please  come  down  ! "  cried  the 
trembling  voice  of  the  housemaid.  *'  Cook  thinks  the  kitchen 
chimney's  on  fire ! " 
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*'  No,  I  can't  dome ;  I'm  busy,"  was  the  angry  response. 

"  Oh !  ma'am,  do  come  1  We're  afraid  the  house  may  catch 
fire.  Cook  says  Tm  to  run  for  a  policeman  if  you  won't  come. 
We  dursn't  see  to  it  ourselves." 

"  What  folly !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fairfax,  flinging  open  her  door 
and  appearing  with  a  very  red  face. 

She  brushed  past  the  girl  and  ran  downstairs,  and  it  was  quite 
five  minutes  before  she  regained  her  own  room. 

"  A  pack  of  idiots  ! "  she  mentally  ejaculated.  "  Nothing  in 
the  world  the  matter.  Fancy  losing  such  a  chance  for  nonsense 
of  that  kind.  Ah  !  mercifully  nothing  has  happened — all  is  safe. 
Now  to  be  off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Each  moment  is 
precious." 

She  cautiously  drew  from  under  the  hangings  of  the  bed  the 
bag  which  she  had  flung  there  when  the  housemaid's  knock  first 
startled  her.  Then  catching  up  her  parasol,  and  firmly  clutching 
the  bag  in  her  hand,  she  ran  swiftly  down  the  «tairs  and  out  of 
the  house. 

IV. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  on  that  same  afternoon  Miss  Marchmont 
returned  to  her  house  in  Kensington  Square.  She  was  alone, 
and  in  considerable  agitation. 

'*  Mr.  Thorpe  is  waiting  to  see  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant 
who  opened  the  door. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Fairfax  returned  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"Most  extraordinary!"  ejaculated  the  little  lady.  "Oh, 
Aust'n,  ifl  that  you  ?    Such  an  annoying  thing  has  happened." 

**  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Fairfax  and  I  went  this  afternoon  to  the  Academy. 
The  rooms  were  very  crowded,  and  the  moment  we  got  well 
inside  we  managed  to  lose  sight  of  each  other.  I  waited  and 
hunted  about  in  all  the  rooms,  and  couldn't  find  a  trace  of  Mrs. 
Fairfax.  Finally  I  came  away,  thinking  she  might  have  re- 
turned ;  but  Martin  says  she  is  not  yet  back.  I  daresay  she  is 
still  there,  looking  for  me.     Too  provoking,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it's  vexatious ;  but  I'm  not  sorry  she's  out  of  the  way.  I 
came  here  on  purpose  this  afternoon  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you  about  her." 
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Miss  Marchmont  gave  Austin  a  quick  glance,  Hke  a  frightened 
sparrow. 

**  That  list  of  references  you  showed  me  the  other  day,"  he 
continued,  "  I  took  away  by  mistake,  and  finding  it  afterwards 
in  my  pocket,  I  determined  to  make  a  few  investigations.  ,  Aunt 
Lucilla,  of  all  the  names  and  addresses  on  that  piece  of  paper, 
only  two  were  genuine,  and  in  these  cases  the  people  barely  knew 
Mrs.  Fairfax.  The  other  addresses  were  simply  bogus  ones,  or 
lodging-houses  where  the  people  named  had  only  stayed  for  a 
few  days." 

"Austin  Thorpe,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Marchmont,  gazing  at  him  in  horror. 

"  Perfectly  well,"  he  replied  calmly.  *'  More  than  that — listen. 
In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  found  that  this  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  a 
well-known  character.  She  belongs  to  a  regular  gang  of  swind- 
lers. One  of  her  favourite  tricks  is  to  stay  at  a  fashionable  hotel, 
or  bparding-housp,  and  suddenly  to  disappear  without  paying  her 
bill.  In  addition  she  never  objects  to  pick  up  any  valuable  little 
trifles  she  can  find  by  the  way." 

"  Great  heavens,  what  an  escape  I've  had  ! "  cried  Miss  March- 
mont. "  Only  last  week  I  showed  that  wicked  woman  all  my 
jewels,  and  their  secret  hiding-place." 

**  Aunt  Lucilla,  you  never  did  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  did— I  did !  Oh,  what  a  fool  I've  been.  Austin,  do 
you  think  she  will  ever  come  back  ?  " 

"That  I  can't  say — probably  not.  Are  you  quite  sure  she 
has  stolen  nothing  from  you  already  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  she  could  not  get  to  itiy  jewels — I  always  keep  the 
key  on  my  watch-chain,  and  that  never  leaves  me  day  or  m'ght" 
Miss  Marchmont  drew  out  her  watch,  and  gave  a  cry  of  alarm, 
**  Merciful  goodness,  the  key  is  gone ! " 

She  sprang  up  and  hurried  to  her  i:oom,  followed  by  Austin. 

"  That  toothache  last  night  I  Of  course,  I  see  it  all — a  device 
to  get  me  out  of  the  room.  My  watch  was  on  the  dressing- 
table.  She  must  have  taken  the  key  then  ;  I  told  her  I  kept  it  on 
my  watch-chain." 

"  Have  you  any  other  way  of  opening  the  cupboard  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  duplicate  key."  Miss  Marchmont  went  to  her 
writing-desk,  and  fumbled  among  its  contents  with  trembling 
fingers.     **  Here  it  is  ;  now  we  shall  see." 
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She  pressed  the  spring,  turned  the  key,  and  the  door  swung 
open.  There  stood  the  jewel-box  and  all  the  leather  cases  in 
their  usual  position. 

"  Safe ! "  she  cried,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  Austin,  perhaps 
we  have  wronged  her  with  our  suspicions." 

For  all  his  answer  Austin  opened  one  of  the  cases,  and  held  it 
out  to  her.  It  was  empty.  To  each  in  turn  he  did  the  same. 
They  were  all  empty.  The  worthless  cases  were  there,  but  their 
precious  contents  had  been  rifled. 

"  Gone — all  gone ! "  said  Miss  Marchmont  in  a  tone  of  despair. 
Her  jewels  were  as  dear  to  her  as  children.  "  Not  one  left !  Oh, 
the  villain  !     What  a  fool  I've  been." 

She  sank  on  a  chair  in  an  attitude  of  dejection. 

"  But  when  can  she  have  done  it  ?  "  she  cried.  "  She  has  never 
been  alone  in  my  room  that  I  know  of,  except  for  three  minutes 
last  night.  She  may  have  stolen  the  key  then,  but  she  had  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  get  the  jewels." 

"  Pardon,  madam,"  said  a  voice,  and  the  young  French  girl 
stood  before  them.  "  This  afternoon,  an  hour  after  you  left,  I 
met  Mrs.  Fairfax  coming  out  of  your  room.  She  said  you  had 
sent  her  back  to  fetch  your  hJsind-bag." 

•*  I  never  did  so." 

"  It  was  all  a  trick,  of  course,"  said  Austin — '*  an  excuse  to  get 
into  your  room.  But,  Aunt  Lucilla,  don't  be  so  broken-hearted. 
Perhaps  your  jewels  will  turn  up  again,  sale  and  sound  after 
all." 

"  They  never  will — and  it's  all  my  own  fault." 

*'  What  reward  will  you  offer  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  like.     But  it  will  all  be  useless." 

**  If  I  get  back  your  jewels  for  you,  will  you  withdraw  your 
opposition  to  my  marriage  with  Colinette  ?  " 

"  A  safe  promise — yes/* 

"  Mind,  I  shall  keep  you  to  your  word.  Know,  then,  that  at 
this  moment  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  the  person  who  possesses 
your  jewels." 

"  Austin  ! " 

"  There  she  stands  before  you." 

''GUberter 

Miss  Marchmont  fixed  her  gaze  incredulously  on  the  young 
girl,  who  returned  it  with  some  embarrassment. 

5* 
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"  You  stole  my  jewels  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  is  true,"  said  Gilberte,  with  downcast  eyes 

**  What  made  you  do  a  wicked  thing  like  that  ?  " 

'*  A  very  good  reason,  Aunt  Lucilla,"  interposed  Austin — "  to 
save  them  from  the  clutches  of  Mrs.  Fairfax.  Gilberte,  tell  how 
it  happened." 

"  This  was  how  it  was,"  said  Gilberte,  who  suddenly  lost  her 
French  accent  and  spoke  in  excellent  English.  "  Last  night  1 
suspected  some  mischief  was  brewing,  but  I  did  not  know  what. 
I  resolved  to  keep  a  very  good  watch  over  Mrs.  Fairfax,  and 
when  I  met  her  coming  out  of  your  room  this  afternoon  1 
guessed  something  had  happened.  The  servants  raised  an  alarm 
of  fire  on  purpose  to  draw  Mrs.  Fairfax  out  of  her  room.  When 
she  was  downstairs  I  rushed  in,  found  the  bag  under  the  bed, 
opened  it  and  took  out  the  jewels.  That  is  all  the  story.  Now 
come  and  see  the  jewels." 

"Do  you  think  she  discovered  her  loss  before  she  left  the 
house?" 

**  No,  she  went  away  in  such  a  hurry.  1  don't  think  she  had 
time  to  look  in  the  bag." 

"In  any  case  she  is  not  likely  to  trouble  you  again.  Aunt 
Lucilla,"  said  Austin.     "  But  now,  remember  your  promise." 

"  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that,"  replied  Miss  Marchmont. 
"  But  now,  my  dear,  what  reward  can  I  give  you  ?  "  turning  to 
Gilberte.  "  It  is  entirely  owing  to  your  care  and  quick  wits  that 
I  have  been  saved  this  serious  loss." 

"  Aunt  Lucilla,  you  can  reward  her  by  being  friends  with  her," 
said  Austin.  "  This  is  your  new  niece.  Gilberte  is  the  other 
name  of  Colinette.  She  came  here  at  my  request  to  watch  over 
your  interests.  Nothing  but  her  love  for  me  would  have  induced 
her  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme,  and  you  must  help  me  to  make 
up  to  her  for  the  very  disagreeable  part  she  has  had  to  play." 

MARY  MACLEOD. 


A  GOLFING  IDYL. 
I. 

It  is  night  at  St.  Andrews.  What  that  may  mean  no  one  who 
has  not  visited  the  place  can  know.  By  day  the  "  old  grey  city 
by  the  Northern  Seas  "  has  its  own  charms.  Lying  low  on  a  flat 
uninteresting  point,  it  looks  out  on  the  wild  waste  of  many  waters, 
its  old  buildings  clear-cut  against  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  most 
picturesque  of  low-lying  cities.  To  the  traveller,  no  place  is  more 
interesting.  Its  old  tower  of  St.  Regulus,  the  battered  cathedral 
whose  copper  roof  once  shone  as  a  beacon  to  mariners,  its 
grey  old  colleges,  its  "bottle-neck"  dungeon,  its  memories  of 
Sharpe  and  Beaton  and  John  Knox,  of  cardinals,  statesmen, 
martyrs  and  witches,  all  have  a  seduction  of  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  its  long  stretch  of  grey-green  links  means  to 
the  golfer,  the  modern  world  has  come  to  know.  Golf  has  its 
votaries  no  less  renowned  than  the  Church  and  wars  of  old.  To 
such  the  brilliant  atmosphere,  the  clear,  cold,  cutting  east  wind, 
the  bright  colours  of  a  Scottish  September  pass  unnoticed  in 
themselves.  They  are  only  the  adjuncts  of  the  great  game. 
The  historic  buildings  themselves,  grouped  upon  the  rising  hill  of 
the  town,  afford  no  interest  to  the  golfer  save  as  guides  for  the 
direction  of  his  strokes.  From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  the  red- 
coated  throng  pours  on  and  on,  ever  and  ever,  o'er  and  o'er  the 
far-fimed  course — young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,, 
doggedly  and  devotedly  pursuing  their  small  white  balls  of  gutta- 
percha, as  though  never  St.  Regulus  or  St.  Andrew,  Sharpe 
or  Patrick  Hamilton,  Beaton  or  Knox  had  trodden  perchance 
the  same  ground  as  they.  To  any  one  bitten  with  golf  the 
raison  ditre  of  St.  Andrews  is  no  more  antiquarian,  but  very 
modem. 

Yet,  perhaps,  St.  Andrews,  ho  less  than  Melrose,  needs  to  be 
visited  by  the  pale  moonlight,  if  we  are  to  see  it  aright.  The 
easterly  "  har  "  of  the  day-time  gives  way  to  a  dark  mist  over  the 
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sea.  Overhead  the  pale  white  stars  shine  out  in  a  circle  of  light 
blue.  The  moon  throws  into  light  and  shade  the  ghostly  build- 
ings on  the  hill.  And  as  you  pace  the  shore,  lights  shine  out 
around  you  save  towards  the  sea  and  the  long  stretch  of  links. 
The  most  hospitable  of  club-houses  glitters  on  one  side,  and  on 
another  the  long  line  of  houses  facing  the  shore  has  as  centre 
the  cosy  Marine  Hotel,  most  comfortable  of  hostelries  with  most 
garrulous  of  hostesses.  Right  along  the  path  on  the  edge  of  the 
shore  are  pacing  the  two  chief  characters  of  our  story.  He  and 
she,  for  it  is  the  old  story,  seem  almost  too  much  affected  by  the 
glamour  of  the  old  and  the  new  scene,  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  the  glory  of  the  night,  to  speak  much.  Yet  they  are 
thinking  deeply  all  the  same.  For  theirs  is  the  old  tale  of  the 
true  love  that  runs  not  smoothly.  And  to  such  all  natural 
beauty  brings  a  sadness  of  its  own. 

She,  let  us  say  at  once,  is  an  English  girl,  Carrie  Hope  by 
name,  one  of  the  many  southern  maidens  who  have  of  late  found 
their  way  to  St.  Andrews.  Her  father,  old  Edward  Hope,  a  staid 
solicitor  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  had  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  a 
-•short  holiday  in  Scotland,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fascinations  of 
golf.  At  that  time  the  game  was  but  little  known  in  England, 
^nd  was  looked  at  askance  by  the  average  Saxon  as  a  pastime 
played  in  kilts  by  savage  red-bearded  Scotchmen,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  whisky  and  bad  language.  Old  Hope  knew  better,  but 
4)eing  a  staid,  reserved  man,  he  kept  his  pleasure  to  himself,  and 
-dwelt  but  little  upon  it,  even  in  his  own  family  circle.  They 
only  knew  that  regularly  every  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
weather  was  tolerable,  and  even  when  it  seemed  to  them  the 
reverse,  their  father  would  take  train  to  Wimbledon  from  the  City 
and  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pastime,  returning  at  night 
quite  rosy  from  his  exertion,  and  with  all  the  inclination  in  the 
world  for  a  good  sound  sleep  upon  Sunday  morning.  But  of  the 
game  itself  in  those  days  they  knew  nothing.  They  had  seen, 
at  rare  intervals,  strange  bundles  of  uncouth  clubs,  strange 
pyramids  of  white  balls.  But  golf  was  not  then  fashionable. 
And  iheiT  paterfamilias  was  not  one  of  the  strange  new  type  of 
golfers,  who  regard  all  the  world  as  well  lost  for  the  sake  of  this 
entrancing  game,  and  who,  year  after  year  and  vacation  after  va- 
cation, drag  an  unwilling  and  protesting  family  to  some  dismally 
uninteresting  watering  place,  where  the  sole  recreation  is  golf  for 
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the  father  and  gossip  for  the  family.  No,  their  vacations  were 
spent  more  happily  in  flitting  from  place  to  place  at  will,  just  like 
an  ordinary,  well-regulated,  or  ill-regulated,  English  family.  The 
father  had  never  obtruded  his  golf,  and  had  seemed,  with  the 
advent  of  vacation,  to  have  forgotten  it  altogether,  and  to  devote 
himself  instead  to  the  pleasure  of  his  family.  **  Truly  a 
prodigy ! "  will  some  indignant  golfer  exclaim  1  But  fashions  of 
late  years  had  changed  all  that  The  craze  had  set  in,  the 
great  "  golf  stream,"  so  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  had 
gathered  them  into  its  waters.  Golf  was  on  the  lips  of  every  one 
— it  was  the  vogue  to  play  it,  and  consequently  when  this  year 
the  pater  had  asked  one  morning  at  breakfast  where  the  family 
desired  to  spend  the  ensuing  vacation,  he  had  been  greeted  with  a 
startling  and  unanimous  shout  from  one  and  all  of  "  St.  Andrews !  " 
The  good  wife  and  mother  of  the  family  had  mildly  protested 
against  the  distance  of  the  journey  involved,  but  had  been  over- 
borne. They  had  often  gone  further  for  nothing,  they  said,  and 
now  they  would  have  the  chance  of  learning  to  play  that  dear, 
delightful  golf,  of  which  every  one  talked  so  much.  Besides,  it 
would  please  papa.  It  was  only  fair  to  choose  some  place  for 
once  that  would  please  him  in  particular.  The  pater  had  smiled, 
but  had  not  denied  the  soft  impeachment  Suggested  difficulties 
as  to  accommodation,  servants,  and  the  like  had  been  mooted, 
scouted,  and  finally  overcome.  Money  in  these  cases,  backed  by 
determination,  can  overcome  most  things  of  the  sort  And  so 
here  they  were  in  St  Andrews  towards  the  end  of  a  waning 
*  September,  well  housed  and  radiantly  healthy,  one  and  all 
declaring,  after  six  weeks  of  it,  that  they  never  had  enjoyed  so 
charming  an  autumn  anywhere.  I  suppose  there  is  a  fate  in  such 
things  after  all.  Certainly  Carrie  Hope  was  destined  through 
that  northern  expedition  to  meet  her  fate,  and  on  the  way  to  it 
to  encounter  the  briars  of  this  working-day  world,  which  meet  us 
e"ven  in  the  pursuit  of  innocent  pleasure.  Her  fate  was  the  young 
man  who  has  been  waiting  all  this  time  to  be  introduced  to  the 
reader.  He  was  young  Hector  Grant,  a  not  long  fledged  member 
of  that  noble  but  starveling  body,  the  Scottish  bar.  Tall,  hand- 
some, of  the  dark-brown  Scottish  type,  and  with  a  strong,  clear 
Scottish  head  upon  his  shoulders,  he  had  not  been  long  in 
winning  his  way  to  the  heart  of  golden-haired  Carrie  Hope. 
They  had  met  casually  in  the  pleasant  society  with  which  St 
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Andrews  abounds  in  summer,  had  played  on  the  Ladies'  Links 
together,  where  Hector  had  been  only  too  glad  to  initiate  the 
young  novice  into  the  mysteries  of  golf.  They  had  played,  too, 
at  tennis  occasionally  in  the  old  castle  grounds.  They  had 
danced  at  some  of  the  many  small  and  delightful  dances  of  the 
little  St.  Andrews  season.  Before  a  month  was  over  they  knew 
that  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  Hector  had  manfully 
put  his  fate  to  the  test,  and  they  had  exchanged  the  old,  old 
vows.  In  the  sight  of  heaven,  at  all  events,  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  an  engaged  couple. 

But  just  here  it  was  that  their  difficulties  began.  Young 
Grant,  although  a  fine,  popular  fellow,  was  a  pauper,  or  the  next 
thing  to  it.  So  are  nine-tenths  of  his  profession,  for  that  matter, 
whether  in  England  or  Scotland.  But,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  the 
young  unendowed  advocate  is  harder  in  Edinburgh  than  in 
London.  There  are  more  facilities  in  London  for  picking  up  a 
living  by  literature  or  the  like.  Money  flows  more  freely,  and 
more  of  it  comes  in  the  way  even  of  the  poorest  in  the  south. 
In  Edinburgh  literary  avenues  are  few  and  ill  paid.  So  Hector, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  possessed  only  the  hundred-and-fifty 
a  year  left  him  by  his  parents,  a  sum  which  by  as  hard  work  as 
was  possible  for  him,  he  raised  to  about  two  hundred.  On  that 
amount  it  is  easy  for  a  young  man  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  and  even 
to  enjoy  himself.  That  city  may  be  said  to  be  the  paradise  of 
penniless  young  men.  Witness  the  shoals  of  them  to  be  seen  any 
fine  afternoon  swaggering  along  Princes  Street,  dressed  in  pretty 
Scotch  tweeds,  and  swinging  large  sticks,  but  with  hardly  a  sove- 
reign in  the  pockets  of  twenty  of  them.  To  the  individual  such 
a  life  is  pleasant  enough,  and  the  time  of  waiting  for  riches  paisses 
agreeably.  But,  as  Hector  often  thought,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  think  of  marrying  this  fair,  young,  English  girl  upon  such  a 
pittance.  And  so  thought  Carrie's  father.  The  mere  suggestion 
of  such  an  alliance  had  provoked  an  outburst  of  ill-temper  quite 
unusual  in  the  placid  old  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world  and  knew  what  improvident  marriages  meant.  Besides,  he 
had  other  views  for  Carrie,  and  the  physical  embodiment  of  these 
views  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  first  people  he  had  encountered 
at  St.  Andrews  had  been  an  old  school  friend,  now  Major- 
General  Marindin,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  only  son  Horace. 
The  two  had  renewed  their  old  acquaintance  with  a  delight  such 
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as  old  schoolfellows  alone  can  know.  And  insensibly  as  the  weeks 
at  St  Andrews  had  rolled  on,  they  had  mutually  conceived  the 
idea,  and  finally  had  not  refrained  froni  speaking  of  it  to  each 
other.  How  admirable  a  match  Horace  would  make  for  Carrie ! 
He  was  a  young  man  of  no  particular  occupation,  it  is  true. 
Nominally,  he  was  a  member  of  Lloyd's,  but  in  fact,  like  many 
young  men  in  the  City,  his  profession  was  a  mere  pretext  for 
idling  and  living  the  City  life.  But,  as  the  old  general  said,  he 
would  be  heir  to  a  pretty  bit  of  money,  what  with  his  dead 
mother's  fortune,  and  the  general's  savings.  To  see  him  happily 
settled  his  father  would  gladly  allow  him  a  fair  income — enough . 
to  keep  the  young  couple  going.  And  the  solicitor  would  not  be 
backward.  Carrie  would  have  her  share  in  time,  and  a  fair 
allowance  when  she  married.  Such  was  their  plan,  and  although 
Horace  had  never  spoken  directly  on  the  subject  to  his  father,  he 
was  well  aware  of  what  had  been  designed  for  him.  In  his  heart 
the  young  man  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  prospect.  He 
liked  Carrie,  and  foresaw  no  obstacle  to  his  conquest  of  her 
young  affections.  So  that  things  looked  black  for  the  young 
advocate  from  Edinburgh.  One  thing,  however,  had  been  over- 
looked, in  fact  was  not  known  to  the  schemers.  In  the  City 
Horace  had  acquired,  as  so  many  do,  no  slight  taste  for  gambling. 
In  fact  he  was  a  systematic  punter  in  every  shape  and  form. 
Secretly  he  was  oppressed  by  a  large  amount  of  gambling  debts, 
which  hitherto  he  bad  managed  to  conceal  from  his  father's 
knowledge,  but  whose  weight  was  heavy  on  his  mind.  In  the 
suggested  marriage  with  Carrie  he  saw  a  way  of  making  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  his  father,  and  of  getting  his  debts  paid  off  prior  to 
settling  down  into  a  humdrum  and  honest  life.  Once  let  that 
happen,  he  said  to  himself,  and  cards  and  horses,  even  stocks  and 
shares,  would  have  no  attraction  for  him.  He  had  almost  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  situation.  Carrie  and  quiet  would 
be  his  motto  for  the  future. 

So  that  the  prospect  looked  black  for  our  young  lovers  on  that 
bright  September  night  as  they  strolled  together  along  the  path 
by  the  sea.  In  spite  of  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  they  both  felt 
a  sense  of  depression.  It  was  Carrie  who  broke  the  silence  by 
saying: 

•*  I  really  fear  I  ought  not  to  stay  out  longer.  Mamma  will  be 
wondering    where  I  have  got  to.     Besides,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
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hardly  the  proper  thing  to  be  walking  out  here  with  you  so  late. 
Only  1  could  not  help  coming  when  you  asked  me." 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  said  Hector,  **  the  time  is  so  short.  Your 
stay  here  will  soon  be  over,  and  you  know  this  may  be  the  end 
of  it  all.    We  may  never  meet  again." 

"  Don't  say  so,"  she  said.  *'  I  am  sure  we  will  manage  to  meet 
sometimes." 

"  And  you  will  be  true  to  me  till  we  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  came  an  interval  of  silence,  which  he  broke  by 
saying : 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  a  half-superstitious  idea  about  our  match 
to-morrow?  Did  I  tell  you  that  we  are  going  at  last  to  play  the 
game  which  we  arranged  weeks  ago,  but  have  never  yet  brought 
off — your  father  and  I  against  General  Marindin  and  Horace  ? 
I  somehow  feel,  Carrie,  as  if  my  fate  depended  on  that  match,  as 
if  I  were  playing  it  for  you  as  the  prize." 

'*  And  what  is  your  chance  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  fear  not  much,"  he  sighed.  "  You  know  your  father 
is  a  little  better  than  the  general,  as  he  is  an  older  and  steadier 
player ;  but  Horace  has  much  the  pull  of  me.  You  know  he  is 
one  of  those  English  cricketing  fellows  who  have  taken  to  the 
game  quite  naturally,  when  once  they  have  begun  it.  In  fact  he 
is  a  possible  champion  of  the  future.  That,  of  course,  is  far  above 
my  form,  but  I  will  try  my  best." 

**  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  win,"  she  said.  "  It  will  please  my  father 
so  much.     He  does  so  like  to  win  his  matches.     Besides " 

"Well,  besides  what?" 

"I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  win.  I  cannot  bear  Hot  ace 
Marindin." 

"  Will  you  be  as  pleased  as  if  you  were  really  the  stakes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  win  them,"  she  said.  Then,  after  a  pause :  "  But 
tell  me,  why  have  you  been  so  long  in  playing  this  match  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  fear  that  Horace  does  not  care  much 
about  it.  He  is  all  for  making  matches  with  the  scratch  men, 
and  no  doubt  looks  upon  foursomes  with  his  father  as  a  bore.  I 
rather  think,  too,  he  looks  down  upon  my  play  and  expects  an 
easy  victory.  But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  you  know. 
I  will  do  my  level  best  to  win." 

"  Do,"  she  said, "  and  for  good  luck,  if  I  see  you  in  the  morning 
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I  will  give  you  my  own  pet  ball  to  play  with,  the  one  with  which 
I  played  my  medal  round.  And  now  I  must  really  run  in. 
Good-night,  dear." 

And  so  they  parted,  Hector  slowly  retracing  his  steps  towards 
the  hotel,  his  brain  on  fire  with  the  determination  to  win  the 
match  of  the  morrow,  and  so,  even  in  this  poor  way,  to  show 
himself  worthy  of  his  lady  love. 

II. 

The  morning  broke  beautifully  clear.  After  a  brisk  plunge  into 
the  sea  from  the  famous  Step  Rock,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
bathing  from  it  in  September  is  like  diving  into  champagne. 
Hector  ate  a  hearty  golfer's  breakfast,  and  was  ready  long  before 
his  partners  for  the  fray.  By  sheer  good  luck,  or  was  it  design  ? 
he  encountered  Carrie  out  upon  the  Ladies'  Links  before  nine 
o'clock — an  early  hour  even  for  St.  Andrews  young  ladies — and 
obtained  from  her  the  coveted  golf  ball.  By  this  the  early  white 
mist  that  overhangs  the  links  was  clearing  away,  as  the  Septem- 
ber sun  rose  bright  and  strong  in  the  blue  sky.  The  ground,  still 
damp  a  little  from  the  dews  of  the  night,  was  gradually  assuming 
that  "  keen  "  character  so  dear  to  the  golfer's  heart.  The  breeze 
was  light  and  steady,  hardly  strong  enough  to  affect  the  loftiest 
shot     It  was,  in  fine,  an  ideal  golfers'  morning. 

Leaving  Carrie,  Hector  proceeded  to  the  Club  House,  which  was 
already  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion,  the  object  of  each  pair 
or  foursome  being  to  obtain  an  early  number  for  starting.    These 
numbers  are  now  handed  out  in  rotation  from  a  box  near  the  tee 
to  those  applying  for  them,  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  pair  or  four- 
some who  lose  their  turn.     Inside,  the  club  is  sprinkled  with  men 
in  every  stage  of  preparation  for  the  fray,  from  dressing  to  the 
final  deoch  an  doruis,  a  glass  of  whisky,  which  is  imbibed  by  many 
a  golfer  even  at  this  early  hour,  and  within  so  short  a  period 
after  breakfast     This  Hector  wisely  avoids,  feeling  that  he  has 
no  need  of  such  Dutch  courage.     He  calmly  makes  his  prepara- 
tions and  joins  his  partners  on  the  green.     By  this  time  the  sun 
is  rising  high,  and  a  sheeny  light  with  a  suspicion  of  mist  is  rising 
from  the  ground  as  the  dews  of  the  night  evaporate.     The  effect 
is  somewhat  dazzling  on  the  eyes,  even  when  they  look  on  the 
cool  light  green  of  the  turf,  and  Hector  feels  the  effect  all  the 
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more  that  he  is  still  thinking  of  the  dainty  little  figure  and  the 
bright  little  face  from  which  he  has  just  parted.  It  is  little  won- 
der, therefore,  that  his  first  drive  off  for  his  side  from  the  tee  is 
hardly  a  success.  It  is  a  half- topper,  forcibly  but  badly  hit,  and 
only  runs  smartly  along  the  ground  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
instead  of  soaring  into  the  air,  the  white  ball  clear  against  the 
blue  sky,  then  dashing  away  the  full  hundred  and  sixty  yards  or 
so,  as  the  "  swipe  "  of  a  long  driver  should.  Horace  Marindin 
follows  with  the  long  clean  hit,  a  stroke  that  tells  of  superior 
driving  skill  and  power. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Horace  is  this  morning  in  a  very  bad 
temper,  so  that  his  good  drive  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  been  the  recipient  by  the  post  of  certain  dunning  epistles 
from  importunate  creditors.  These  have  been  somewhat  fre- 
quent of  late,  but  to-day  they  are  more  importunate,  and  even 
insolent  than  he  has  known  them  before.  He  begins  to  realize 
that  his  position  is  becoming  serious,  and  that  the  eventual 
appeal  to  the  ** governor"  must  very  shortly  be  made.  More 
than  that,  he  is  for  the  moment  uncommonly  short  of  petty  cash 
A  run  of  ill-luck  at  "  pool,"  succeeded  by  an  unfortunate  couple 
of  hours  at  **  loo  "  last  night,  has  well-nigh  cleaned  him  out,  and 
that  he  does  not  like.  Add  to  this,  that  whilst  sauntering  slowly 
down  to  the  Club  House  a  short  while  ago,  he  has  caught  sight  of 
Hector  and  of  Carrie  Hope,  his  Carrie  Hope,  as  he  has  almost 
come  to  regard  her  of  late,  dawdling  together  upon  the  Ladies* 
Links  at  that  early  hour.  For  the  first  time  a  shaft  of  suspicion 
has  shot  to  his  heart.  He  now  has  seen  the  possibility — at  which 
formerly  he  would  have  laughed — that  this  Scotch  advocate  fel- 
low may  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  matrimonial  projects, 
and  dash  all  his  plans  to  the  ground.  Knowing  what  he  does  of 
Mr.  Hope's  views  on  the  subject,  he  cannot  regard  this  idea 
seriously.  But  still  the  mere  suggestion  rankles,  and  adds  to  the 
existing  discomfort  of  his  thoughts. 

In  this  state  of  mind  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  he  is  not 
in  the  best  of  humours.  And  his  ill-humour  shows  itself  whilst 
they  are  walking  to  the  first  hole.  The  two  old  gentlemen 
mutually  challenge  each  other  to  the  modest  wager  of  half-a- 
crown  on  the  round.  Now  here  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  an 
apology  for  gambling  is  to  be  introduced.     To  many  no  doubt 
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the  habit  is  obnoxious  of  playing  at  any  game  for  money.  Their 
feelings  must  and  will  be  respected,  but  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
at  all  events  in  golf,  that  whatever  may  be  the  morale  of  the 
matter,  and  however  great  the  danger  of  being  led  to  gamble, 
that  is  to  wager  in  excess,  still  most  men  will  allow  that  they  play 
golf  all  the  better  if  they  venture  a  modest  stake  upon  the  success 
of  their  game.  It  adds  an  interest,  as  they  say.  The  acquisitive 
instinct  is  never  wholly  dormant  in  us,  even  in  times  of  amuse- 
ment To  win  money  by  one's  skill  is  a  compliment  "to  that 
skill.  As  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  so  is  the  golfer  of 
his  wager.  And  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  who  gains  the  half- 
crown  to  "  stand "  a  drink  to  his  opponent,  or  at  least  to  offer 
that  refreshment,  much  advantage  does  not  accrue  to  the  con- 
queror, and  the  result  rather  promotes  good-fellowship  than 
enmity.  But  far  different  is  the  state  of  things  with  their 
younger  partners : 

"  Half-crowns,"   mutters   Horace  sotto   voce  to   Grant.    "  It's 
hardly  worth  while  bringing  one's  sticks  out  for  that." 

"Well,  ril  go  you  five  shillings,"  is  the  reply,  ** although  that 
is  really  more  than  1  ever  bet,"  he  adds  in  his  canny  Scotch  way. 
"  Bah ! "  says  Horace,  "  we  never  play  for  less  than  sovereigns 
in  our  set" 

Which  is  true,  and  regrettably  so,  as  he  has  recently  ex- 
perienced. 

**  In  fact  I  will  go  you  a  fiver  if  you  wish." 
"  Oh  no,"  said  Hector,  still  in  good  temper,  "  that  is  rather  too 
warm." 

'*  Ah,  I  see ;  you  don't  fancy  your  chance  enough.  Well,  I  dare- 
say you  are  right.  I  feel  in  good  form  this  morning.  But  that 
is  the  worst  of  being  let  in  for  matches  of  this  sort ;  one  has  no 
object  in  really  playing  one's  game." 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  defend  young  Hector,  for  what  he  did 
then  was  undoubtedly  foolish.  But  then,  the  remarks  just  made 
had  considerably  nettled  him,  as  was  probably  intended  by  the 
speaker.  So  thus  put  out,  he  said  :  **  Look  here,  Marindin,  you 
can  have  that  fiver  on  if  you  please.  That  will  make  the  match 
good  enough  for  you.  Of  course,  though,  we  need  not  tell  the 
old  gentlemen  about  it."  And  thereat  the  other,  though  greatly 
astonished  at  the  daring  of  his  opponent,  at  once  closed  with  the 
wager. 
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Now,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  defend  this  foolish  young 
man  for  his  conduct  But  he  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
rudeness  of  the  Englishman.  And,  besides — well,  he  did  at  all 
events  possess  a  "  fiver,"  even  if  he  could  not  spare  it.  And  he 
had  at  his  heart  the  wild  fancy  that  his  fate — his  prospect  of 
winning  Carrie — depended  upon  this  very  match.  For  her  would 
he  not  risk — not  his  last  penny  only,  but  his  very  life  ?  Certainly 
he  was  bound  to  accept  Marindin's  challenge.  And  so  the  bet 
was  made. 

By  this  time  the  old  gentlemen  had  played  their  respective 
second  strokes — the  precise,  neat,  but  shorter  strokes  of  the  elderly 
player — and  both  balls  were  well  down  towards  the  "  burn  " — ^the 
stream  which  flows  in  front  of  the  first  hole  at  St.  Andrews. 
Over  this  obstacle  it  is  necessary  for  any  decent  player  to  carry 
the  ball  in  at  least  the  third  stroke  from  the  tee.  Scratch  players 
can  do  it  in  two  strokes,  but  for  such  a  match  as  we  are  describ- 
ing three  is  quite  adequate.  So  that,  just  after  concluding  his 
wager  with  young  Marindin,  Hector  had  to  •*  address"  himself  to 
his  ball,  and  to  "  loft "  it  over  the  stream  towards  the  hole.  With 
some  little  nervousness,  and  a  dim,  nasty  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  making  a  fool, of  himself,  he  played  the  shot,  but 
** foozled"  it,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  ball  bound 
into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  bUrn.  Horace,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  clean,  easy  stroke,  landed  his  over  the  obstacle  and  well 
on  to  the  green  ;  and  thus  the  first  hole  of  the  match  fell  to  the 
IVIaniidfns  without  a  struggle. 

I  am  not  seriously  proposing  to  myself  to  describe  in  detail 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  round.  To  those  who  know  nothing  of 
the  game,  this  would  be  nauseous  ;  to  such  as  know  only  enough 
to  enable  them  to  scoff  at  it  cheaply,  the  story  would  be  mono- 
tonous, and  perhaps  trying.  It  is  not  by  writing  that  we  can 
attract  the  outsider  to  the  "  Royal  and  Ancient  game."  It  is 
only  by  a  personal  inspection,  by  a  skilful  luring  on,  until  the 
spectator  is  induced  to  make  that  fatal  first  attempt  himself, 
which  begins  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  a  life-long  devo- 
tion and  slavery,  that  golf  makes  its  converts.  Besides,  it  is 
superfluous  to  proselytize,  now  that  all  the  world  and  his  wife 
are  following  the  fashion.  All  who  know  the  St.  Andrews  links 
can  imagine  for  themselves  what  that  round  was  like.  The  bad 
start  made  by  Grant  and  his  partner  lasted  for  a  hole  or  two. 
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Bad  luck  propagates  itself  at  golf.  Whatever  the  original  cause 
of  loose  or  unluck>'  play,  it  is  the  most  difficult  affair  in  the  world 
at  ^which  to  recover  one's  self.  Golfers  are  fatalists,  and  few  can 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  the  luck  is  against  them,  and  that  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  contend  against  it.  Whether  it  was  Hector's 
bet  or  his  excitement,  or  both,  he  did  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  for  the  first  few  holes  everything  went  wrong.  Even  placid 
Mr.  Hope  grew  a  little  testy,  and  began  to  wonder  what  his 
partner  was  about.  Now  that  is  usually  a  fatal  turning-point  in 
the  game.  When  once  a  pair  of  golfers  on  the  same  side  begin 
to  find  fault  with  and  rapidly  to  abuse  each  other,  you  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  their  chance  is  well-nigh  gone.  Mr.  Hope  was 
perilously  near  to  that  point — had,  in  fact,  given  no  indistinct 
indications  of  it — when  a  change  for  the  better  occurred.  By  the 
seventh  hole,  Mr.  Hope  and  Hector  were  three  "  down."  Hector 
was  beginning  to  lose  hope,  and  to  be  conscious  of  a  vague 
despair  creeping  up  within  him.  Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
playing  in  an  easy,  indifferent  way,  with  a  good  deal  of  luck  ; 
and  his  father,  emboldened  by  their  success  so  far,  was  "getting 
his  tail  up,"  and  playing  above  his  game.  Horace  felt  confident 
now  of  his  "  fiver,"  and  was  forgetting  his  other  troubles.  The 
" fiver"  would  of  course  come  in  handy.  "  I  daresay  this  fellow 
can't  afford  it,"  he  thought ;  "  well,  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 
It  serves  him  right  for  walking  out  with  Miss  Hope — my  Miss 
Hope — so  early  this  morning.  Although,  of  course,  1  don't 
believe  there  is  anything  in  that,"  he  added.  Then,  just  after  he 
had  holed  a  good  **  putt"  at  the  seventh  hole,  and  Hector  was  feel- 
ing quite  downcast,  whilst  the  old  gentlemen  were  proceeding 
to  drive  off  to  the  eighth  or  "  high  hole,"  Hector,  looking  side- 
ways towards  the  sea-shore,  caught  sight  of  a  slight  figure  in  a 
light  dress  walking  along  the  bents.  **  Could  it  be  Carrie  come 
to  watch  us?"  he  thought,  and  then  of  course  dismissed  the 
thought  as  absurd.  But  not  the  figure,  which  carried  his  thoughts 
back  to  her  whom  he  so  lovedi  and  now  seemed  so  likely  to 
lose.  As  he  thought  of  her,  the  mist  cleared  from  his  eye  and 
the  frown  from  his  brow.  He  steeled  his  heart  and  arm,  and 
played  for  the  high  hole  like  a  demon,  finally  winning  it  for 
bis  side  by  a  splendid  long  "  putt,"  that  trickled  down  the  hill 
from  the  broken  grass,  and  finally  landed  in  the  hole.  At  the 
next,  a  •'  short "  hole,  he  made  a  beautiful  half  shot,  which  lay 
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within  six  feet  of  the  hole.  Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
slightly  nettled,  "topped"  his  ball,  and  went  into  the  bunker. 
That  hole  also  fell  to  Hector,  as  did  the  next,  and  they  "  turned  " 
from  the  ninth  all  square,  with  half  the  round  to  play.  Thence- 
forward the  match  became  very  close  and  interesting,  each  side 
bracing  itself  to  win.  The  result  was  that  most  of  the  way  in 
they  took  hole  about,  with  an  occasional  half,  until  finally  they 
were  in  the  position  occupied  by  players  in  a  really  "tight*' 
match — all  even  and  one  to  play.  Now,  this  much  must  be 
said  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated.  There  is  probably  no 
position  in  the  world  so  full  of  real  cause  for  anxiety  as  this. 
To  know  that  the  issue  of  a  match,  upon  which  much  may  depend, 
hangs  absolutely  upon  one  hole,  and  that  the  slightest  false  stroke 
may  involve  its  loss,  is  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  the  boldest 
nervous.  Hector  by. this  time  had  nerved  himself  to  a  desperate 
calm.  He  felt  a  horrid  fluttering  of  the  heart,  and  withal  a 
certain  hopefulness,  being  resolved,  if  he  did  not  win  his  match 
and  his  lady-love,  to  make  a  gallant  fight  for  them.  Horace,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  visibly  lost  nerve.  He  had  played  his  best 
coming  home,  but  felt  that  somehow  the  luck  was  against  him. 
He  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  "  fiver  "  he  had  wagered  on  the 
match ;  and  still  more,  he  feared  the  disgrace  involved  in  defeat 
by  his  opponents,  in  whom  he  at  last  recognized  that  he  had 
redoubtable  foes,  and  that  a  hair's  breadth  one  way  or  other  might 
decide  the  match.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  put  his  best  foot 
foremost,  and  to  play  "  all  he  knew  "  for  the  last  hole. 

Now  the  "  drive  "  for  the  last  hole  lies  over  the  burn  which  we 
encountered  at  starting.  It  fell  to  the  two  old  gentlemen  to  play 
the  first  strokes.  And  this  they  did  with  a  certain  amount  of 
excitement,  both  being  really  delighted  with  the  close  aspect 
that  the  match  had  assumed,  but  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that 
any  little  incident  might  give  rise  to  an  explosion  of  anger. 
They  played  their  old-gentleman- like  strokes,  and  both,  much  to 
their  delight,  managed  to  clear  the  burn  successfully,  but  did  not 
roll  more  than  fifty  yards  beyond  it.  The  last  hole,  ais  every  one 
knows,  is  in  the  corner  of  the  links  opposite  "  old  Tom's,"  and  is 
some  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards  from  the  burn.  It  fell  to 
the  two  young  men  to  play  the  second,  with  which  they  could  not 
hope  to  reach  the  hole,  but  could  merely  lay  their  balls  within  an 
easy  iron  shot  of  the  hole,  some  eighty  yards  or  so  off,  avoiding 
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on  the  way  all  the  "  hazards,"  such  as  the  road  which  lay  to  the 
right  of  the  course.  Hector,  whose  partner  had  not  driven  quite 
so  far  as  the  general,  was  the  first  to  play,  and  despite  his  rising 
excitement  and  beating  heart,  made  a  very  fair  stroke,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long.  It  was  well  up,  and  lay  a  little  to 
the  right  amongst  roughish  ground,  some  seventy  yards  from  the 
hole.  Horace,  feeling  that  now  or  never  was  the  issue,  aimed 
very  coolly  and  slowly,  hit  a  tremendous  swipe,  and  finally  lay  in 
the  hollow  below  the  hole,  some  twenty  yards  off,  but  quite  forty 
nearer  than  his  opponents.  The  hole  was  still  **  all  to  play  for,** 
but  the  advantage  lay  with  Horace  and  his  father.  Amidst 
growing  excitement,  old  Mr.  Hope  "addressed"  himself  to  his 
ball,  and  after  a  very  careful  aim  made  a  really  admirable  shot 
from  his  difficult  position  over  the  rough  ground,  his  ball  finally 
rolling  to  within  some  six  feet  of  the  hole.  The  general,  follow- 
ing, played  up  hill,  a  similar  shot,  but  not  quite  so  successful,  his 
ball  being  about  seven  feet  off  the  hole,  and  further  away  than 
that  of  his  opponent  The  game  was  now  crucial ;  everything 
depended  upon  the  next  "  putt."  Horace  braced  himself  up  for 
the  next  shot,  and  though  horribly  nervous,  played  the  ball  as 
well  as  man  could  play  in  the  circumstances.  It  ran  straight 
up  to  the  hole,  and  then,  alas !  turned  off  just  at  the  end  from  a 
little  tuft  of  grass  or  lump  of  clay,  and  instead  of  falling  into  the 
hole  lay  just  at  its  side — "  stone  dead."  Thus  Hector  had  the 
following  stroke  to  win  the  hole  and  match,  and  the  issue 
depended  upon  the  use  he  made  of  it 

We  have  followed  the  players  so  closely  that  we  have  not  had 
time  to  notice  that,  as  they  had  been  approaching  the  end  of  the 
round,  the  wind  had  been  slightly  rising,  and  now  quite  a  stiff 
little  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea  and  ruffling  the  edge  of 
the  grass  as  they  neared  the  last  hole.  Now,  as  they  stood  ready 
for  the  final  "  putt,"  it  blew  along  the  ground  fitfully,  but  strongly 
withal,  as  is  the  way  of  breezes  in  these  parts.  As  Hector's  ball 
lay  on  the  windward  side  of  the  hole,  the  wind  was  in  his  favour, 
such  as  it  was.  Many  is  the  lingering  and  lagging  "  putt " 
that  has  been  propelled  into  the  hole  by  favouring  Eurus,  and  in 
this  case  it  seemed  as  though  it  only  required  a  strong  decided 
play  on  Hector's  part  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  wind  and 
achieve  the  hole.  Horace  was  by  this  time  in  a  painful  state  of 
excitement,  and  was  determined  by  hook  or  crook  at  all  events 
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not  to  lose  the  match  and  "  fiver,"  even  if  he  could  not  win.  In 
the  short  moment  that  elapsed  before  Hector  played,  he  cast 
over  in  his  mind  what  he  could  do  to  prevent  his  opponent 
from  winning.  And  then  unluckily  he  bethought  himself  of 
Rule  36.* 

Golf,  let  it  be  known  unto  all  men,  possesses  a  very  elaborate 
code  of  rules,  but  many  of  them  are  too  elaborate  to  be  clear.  It 
is,  indeed,  said  by  envious  Southron  that  the  rules  in  question 
would  be  much  more  intelligible  rf  they  were  written  in  English, 
instead  of  the  loose  verbiage  which  characterizes  them.  And 
certain  heretics  are  even  proposing  now  to  abolish  the  old  code 
and  to  draft  a  new  one,  a  proposal  which  has  aroused  the  Con- 
servative instincts  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  of  St. 
Andrews.  But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  code  as  a  whole.  Rule 
36  is  certainly  not  a  model  of  clearness.  It  runs  as  follows : 
"  When  a  player's  ball  rests  on  the  lip  of  the  hole,  his  opponent, 
after  holing  in  the  *  odd  *  or  the  *  like,*  shall  be  entitled  to  strike 
away  the  ball  which  is  at  the  lip  of  the  hole,  claiming  the  hole  if 
he  shall  have  holed  in  the  'like,'  and  the  *half'  if  he  shall  have 
holed  in  the  *  odd.*  But  no  player  shall  be  entitled  to  play  until 
his  opponent's  ball  shall  have  ceased  rolling."  Not  very  clear,  is 
it  ?  And  not  very  easy  to  remember  when  you  are  excitedly 
watching  the  last  **  putt "  at  the  last  hole,  on  which  much  may 
depend.  The  object  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  a  ball  which  has 
ceased  rolling  from  being  blown  into  the  hole  after  the  opponent 
has  played  and  holed  his  ball.  But  Horace,  eager  to  prevent 
Hector  from  winning,  and  only  confusedly  remembering  the  rule, 
used  it  to  his  own  destruction.  After  a  long  and  nervous  aim, 
Hector  struck  his  ball  with  the  loose,  infirm  stroke  so  often  made 
when  the  hole  depends  upon  it.  It  rolled  unsteadily  towards  the 
hole,  and  then  stopped  short.  But  an  extra  gust  of  wind  coming 
6n  just  at  the  time,  the  ball  quivered,  and  seemingly  began  to  roll 
again.  Being  within  two  inches  of  the  hole,  it  seemed  as  though 
it  might  be  blown  into  it,  and  so  win  the  match  after  all  for 
Hector.  But  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  ball  began  to  quiver,  Horace 
sprang  forward  and  struck  at  the  ball,  intending  to  knock  it 
away.  So  sudden  was  his  action  that  his  opponents  could  not 
interfere  with  him.    But  the  stroke  had  a  very  different  effect  from 

*  Note. — Old  style.    This  rule  is  now  abolished. 
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that  which  he  intended.  Hitting  Hector's  ball  sharply  just  as  it 
was  rolling,  it  knocked  it  into  the  hole,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
side  of  his  club  caught  his  own  ball  and  knocked  it  several  yards 
away  from  the  hole.  The  result  was,  therefore,  to  give  the  hole 
to  Hector  and  Mr.  Hope,  the  accident,  or  "  rub  of  the  green," 
thus  resulting  in  their  favour.  And  so  the  match  was  won  by 
**  one  up." 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Horace's  unfortunate  stroke  had 
further  effects.  Old  Hope,  delighted  as  he  was  to  win  the  match, 
said  to  him  sharply,  "  You  had  no  right  to  do  that,  Marindin. 
It  is  grossly  unfair."  And  then  Horace,  by  this  time  beside 
himself  with  passion,  swore  violently  and  behaved  most  rudely  to 
the  old  gentleman.  He  had  lost  his  temper,  his  match  and  his 
fiver,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  discussion  with  Mr.  Hope,  in 
which  his  language  was  so  shocking  that  even  his  father  was 
disgusted  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  be  quiet.  Nor  was  his 
anger  diminished  when  Carrie  Hope  suddenly  appeared  as  if 
in  the  most  accidental  fashion,  and  on  learning  the  result  of 
the  contest,  displayed  such  a  wholly  natural  delight  as  she  looked 
at  Hector,  that  Horace  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  angrily 
away. 

But  Mr.  Hope  had  noticed  that  love-look  also,  and  it  set  him 
thinking.  That  night,  as  he  was  smoking  his  last  pipe  before 
going  to  bed,  he  called  Carrie  to  him.  They  were  alone,  all  the 
others  having  retired.  Kindly  but  firmly  the  old  man  questioned 
his  daughter,  and  asked  her  whether  she  preferred  Hector  Grant 
to  Horace  Marindin.  For  all  answer  the  girl  burst  into  tears, 
and  told  him  through  her  sobs  that  Hector  was  all  in  the  world 
to  her,  and  that  she  would  never,  never  give  him  up  for  that  horrid 
Horace.  Touched  by  her  grief,  Mr.  Hope  drew  from  her  the 
whole  story,  she  finding  more  sympathy  in  his  manner  than  she 
had  ever  dreamt  of.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  been  disgusted 
beyond  measure  at  the  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  Marindin  at 
the  last  hole.  Hector's  sympathetic  "  caddie  "  had  told  him  the 
story  of  the  fiver,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  disgusted  with  his 
would-be  son-in-law.  Besides,  all  this  only  confirmed  certain 
rumours  which  he  had  heard  about  the  gambling  propensities  of 
Horace.  With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  to  which  even  old 
men  of  the  world  are  sometimes  liable,  he  capitulated.  The  next 
day  he  informed  the  general  quietly  but  firmly  that  he  had 

6» 
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changed  his  mind,  and  had  agreed  to  let  Carrie  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice. 


There  is  a  happy  young  couple  now  at  Singapore.  They  are 
Hector  Grant,  for  whom  Mr.  Hope's  influence  has  secured  a 
lucrative  legal  partnership  in  that  law-loving  settlement,  and  his. 
wife  Carrie.  Knowing  what  they  owe  to  golf,  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  introduce  it  on  the  sandy  plains  of  that  lovely 
district.  And  their  two  little  children  have  been  "  teethed  "  on 
putters  and  gutta-percha  golf  balls. 


Zbc  ®nl\)  Son  of  Ibie  flDotben 

By  G.  G.  CHATTERTON. 

**  Well,  good-bye,  Mrs.  Mussenden,  and  let  me  wish  you  a  very 
happy  Christmas.  It  was  principally,  indeed,  for  such  greetings 
I  came  to  see  you,  as  I  shall  be  going  away  next  week  to  spend 
the  time  with  friends.  No  harm,  though,  is  there,  in  good  wishes 
ten  days  in  advance  ?  " 

**  None,  indeed,  thank  you,  and  the  sam^  to  you  in  return. 
Yes,  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  quite  happy  in  our  own  small  way." 
The  speaker,  as  she  delivered  her  cheerful  forecast,  was  escorting 
her  g^est  across  her  little  hall. 

"  No,  pray  don't  come  to  the  door,"  the  latter  demurred,  "  the 
cold  is  bitter,  and  you,  I  know,  detest  it.'* 

"  Detest  it,  indeed ! "  she  smiled  ;  "  but  still  the  frost  is,  as  they 
say,  *  seasonable,'  and  Fred  will  revel  in  it  if  there  is  skating  for 
his  holidays." 

"  Ah,  Fred — ^you  are  nowhere  in  your  own  considerings  near 
him,  I  know !  You  spoil  that  little  boy  of  yours,  Mrs.  Mussenden. 
Dear,  charming  little  fellow,  though,  you  have  every  excuse,  I 
grant  you." 

A  few  more  pleasant  words  and  smiles,  and  Mrs.  Mussenden 
was  back  by  herself  in  her  tiny  drawing-room. 

Six  o'clock  on  a  winter's  evening.  Then  she  would  have  no 
more  visitors,  she  thought,  and  rang  for  the  maid  to  take  away 
the  tea-things,  prettier  silver,  and  more  of  it,  than  might  be  ex- 
pected of  such  a  modest  villa  residence,  semi-detached  only,  and 
but  a  unit  in  an  entire  row  of  twin  residences.  And  many  other 
little  evidences  alike  mutely  told  of  different  days  in  Mrs.  Mus- 
senden's  career — landmarks  here  and  there  in  the  shape  of  choice 
little  bits  of  china,  a  few  old  miniatures  and  snuff-boxes,  useless 
wedding-presents  that  savoured  of  fashionable  donors,  and  such 
odds  and  ends  protesting  of  having  graced  superior  spheres. 

Her  own  eye  went  now  wandering  round  them,  thinking  on 
their  former  places.    Her  late  visitor's  words  had  roused  memories 
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bringing  before  her  Christmas — that  great  anniversary  of  all  our 
memories,  all  our  dear  bygone  links,  whether  now  dead  or  merely 
altered. 

Five  Christmases  past — such  a  long  time  back  it  seemed,  and 
yet  so  short  a  while  ago ! — how  different  had  it  all  been.  Fred 
was  then  but  a  baby  child  of  four  years  old — her  little  boy  whom 
she  spoiled  !  How  many  of  her  friends  besides  her  caller  of  just 
now  said  that.  For  so  many  years  she  had  had  it  told  to  her  in 
jest,  in  warning,  in  reproof.  And  five  Christmases  ago — she  lay 
back  idly  in  her  chair  and  let  her  mind  go  wandering,  away  out 
through  the  door  of  the  small  villa,  beyond  the  streets  of  the  quiet 
country  town,  into  a  past  area  of  very  different  size  and  circum- 
stance, when  she  had  never  lived  by  herself  in  any  house,  and 
when  little  Fred,  the  main  and  only  point  of  her  present  exist- 
ence, though  a  prized  treasure  always,  had  yet  distinctly  been  but 
playing  second  fiddle  to  the  pronounced  primo  of  his  father. 

What  a  gay,  pleasant,  careless  life  it  had  been,  those  ten  years 
of  married  experiences,  albeit  conducted  on  but  a  few  hundreds 
per  annum.  Quite  sufficient  it  had  seemed  to  enjoy  life  upon 
in  •  the  snug  little  London  flat,  and  there  had  been  dances  and 
parties,  and  picnics  down  the  river,  and  an  abundance  of  pleasant 
callers  dropping  in,  and  plays  obtained  by  orders  on  the  theatres 
from  friends,  and  all  the  amusements  of  various  sorts  that  trans- 
mit themselves  by  outer  eddies  from  the  opulent,  who  buy  easily 
their  pleasures  and  who  entertain,  to  the  poorer  fringe  in  great 
Babylon,  who  gain  theirs  gratis,  and  who  share  in  hospitalities 
they  cannot  return  in  kind  by  dint  of  their  own  personal  popu- 
larity. Fred  Mussenden  and  his  wife  had  always  been  made 
welcome  everywhere,  and  had  a  larger  slice  of  the  world's  frolics 
and  a  smaller  of  its  cares  than  many  of  its  wealthy  denizens,  and 
what  if  occasionally  their  tailor  and  dressmaker  respectively  had 
to  wait  in  hope  for  their  payment,  and  if  the  bank  balance  at  the 
year's  end  invariably  was  nil  absolutely,  yet,  seeing  that  they  held 
their  heads  up  above  serious  indebtedness,  and  that  Mr.  Mussen- 
den's  father  made  fair  promise  to  see  to  the  education  of  Fred 
junior,  when  that  expense  came  on,  they  did  not  need  to  trouble 
themselves  heavily  over  these  details. 

When  Fred  junior  was  aged  a  couple  of  years,  his  grandfather 
took  everybody — himself  included — by  surprise  by  marrying 
again. 
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"Hope  there  won't  be  a  second  family  set  up;  that  will 
spoil  the  little  chap's  chances,"  Fred  Mussenden  had  exclaimed 
to  his  wife  on  learning  the  intelligence,  and  then,  in  his  careless 
fashion,  thought  no  more  about  the  matter,  and  the  gay,  pleasant 
life  rippled  on  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  they  were  supremely  satis- 
fied in  it,  because  they  happened  to  be  just  as  ridiculously  in  love 
one  with  the  other  as  years  ago,  when  first  they  contracted  what 
was  considered  their  imprudent  marriage,  whilst  being  still  the 
better  of  Fate  by  the  possession  of  that  sturdy  imp  in  the  nur- 
sery, who  was  so  dear  a  link  to  the  hearts  of  both. 

Then  one  day — one  sunny  hour  out  of  a  sunny  day  in  June — 
ended  it  all. 

Fred  Mussenden  went  for  a  drive  with  a  friend,  the  horse 
bolted  and,  turning  a  corner,  upset  the  dog-cart  and  flung  out 
all  three  occupants.  Master  and  servant  got  up  the  worse  by 
some  bruises  merely,  but  Fred  Mussenden  lay  there  quite  still, 
and  never  moved  again.  He  had  been  pitched  on  his  neck,  and 
death  was  instantaneous. 

And  on  the  same  sunny  day  in  June  died  also  the  Kate  Mus- 
senden who  had  danced  and  sung  and  played  with  life,  and  been 
so  out  of  all  proportion  youthful  for  the  years  accorded  to  her 

in  it. 

♦  »  •  •  • 

But  she  would,  marry  again,  all  her  friends  decided  for  her, 
deep  and  bitter  though  they  knew  her  present  grief  must  be.  Her 
sinking  into  enduring  widowhood  would  be  inappropriate  and 
unnatural,  with  her  disposition  and  at  her  age ;  for  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  one  really  knew  the  fact,  it  always  did  remain  so  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  realize  her  five-and-thirty  years,  she  looked 
so  youthful  with  her  fair  fluffy  hair  and  young  complexion,  her 
slender,  supple  figure  as  of  nineteen,  and  the  gay  ways  and  tastes 
and  spirits  of  one  no  whit  older.  No,  assuredly  Kate  Mussenden, 
with  her  personality  and  proclivities,  could  not  abide  a  widow 
always. 

And  it  took  them  a  long  time,  even  her  most  intimate  friends, 
to  realize  how  completely  had  died — not  remained  in  abeyance 
merely — that  Kate  Mussenden  with  whom  they  were  acquainted. 

In  her  stead  arose  a  pale,  set,  weary-looking  woman,  whose 
sad  eyes  saw  unceasingly  the  rigid  figure  of  her  heart's  dearest 
idol,  with  never  again  hand  or  tongue  stirred  to  caress  her ;  whose 
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dull  ears  were  haunted  everlastingly  by  the  tune  of  the  popular 
song  which  his  gay  careless  lips  had  hummed  the  last  time  she 
had  watched  him  run  down  the  stairs ;  who,  as  months  rolled  on, 
yielded  to  the  great  consoler,  Time,  only  so  far  as  rousing  herself 
for  her  little  son. 

Only  for  him  she  would  so  much  rather  not  have  gone  on 
living,  but  as  there  was  him,  she,  after  a  time,  found  it  worth  the 
struggle — but  an  existence  based  on  entirely  different  lines. 
Amusements  had  no  share  in  it,  society  no  part.  She  took  her 
friends  by  surprise  by  deliberately  cutting  herself  off  frofn  every 
chance  of  seeing  people,  or  of  meeting  material  for  that  re- 
marriage on  which  they  had  counted.  She  gave  up  the  flat  in 
London,  sold  the  best  of  her  furniture,  parted  with  her  servants 
and  betook  herself  to  live  in  this  semi-detached  villa  in  a  small 
country  town,  where  her  little  boy  could  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  school,  preparatory  to  entering  one  of  the  great  public  ones. 

The  few  hundreds  a  year  were  hers  just  as  much  as  when  her 
husband  had  been  alive,  only  now  they  were  to  be  saved,  not 
spent ;  laid  by  as  much  as  ever  could  be  and  dedicated  to  little 
Fred's  education  and  putting  forth  in  life.  There  was  no  one  but 
her  to  do  this  for  him.  The  second  family  had  ensued  upon  the 
second  marriage  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  she  herself  was 
an  orphan. 

Two  servants  did  the  work  of  her  household,  and  she  managed 
for  Fred — her  little  lad  who  made  the  otherwise  dingy  life  worth 
the  living.  His  society  and  approval  and  assistance  (?)  gave  her 
heart  to  set  out  the  tiny  rooms  as  prettily  as  possible,  energy  to 
dig  and  delve  and  plant  the  small  garden.  His  little  footsteps 
trotted  unceasingly  after  hers,  his  babble  was  for  ever  in  her 
ears,  bringing  the  light  into  her  weary  eyes,  the  spring  into  her 
languid  limbs — requiring  abundance  of  attention  and  supervi- 
sion from  her  part,  this  bold,  high-spirited,  small  possession 
of  hers.  So  like  his  father  in  appearance,  she  rejoiced  to  see, 
admiring  his  fine  dark  eyes  and  close-cropped  round  black  head 
that  so  entirely  strayed  away  from  any  tendency  to  her  colouring. 
Not  conspicuous  for  the  more  placid,  restful  virtues  occasionally 
discernible  in  childhood — rather  what  the  servants  often  termed 
a  "  handful  " — but  amenable,  on  the  whole,  his  mother — his  "  little 
mother,"  as  he  elected  to  designate  this  over-the-average  tall, 
slim  young  woman — found,  to  her  love. 
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One  of  their  most  serious  discussions  had  taken  place  when 
some  friend — ^he  had  a  faculty  for  winning  friends  to  himself — 
having  set  him  up  in  the  regulation  stock-in-trade  of  youth  by 
the  present  of  a  pair  of  guinea-pigs,  he  had  ardently  desired 
that  these  should  be  kept  in  his  own  bedroom — Le.^  his  mother's, 
which  she  shared  with  him — and  to  this  she  had  objected.  The 
room  was  already  small  enough,  and  the  guinea-pigs  and  their 
accompanying  cabbage  leaves  must  not  be  stacked  in  that  corner 
to  spare  between  the  wardrobe  and  the  w^U.  They  must  move 
out  of  it,  move  out  at  once,  indeed,  and  go  and  live  in  a  portion 
of  the  back  garden  meted  out  to  them.  Whereat  had  flowed 
angry  tears — angry  little  words,  too. 

Since  the  little  mother  was  so  disobliging  to  him,  he  would  then 
be  disobliging  to  her.  An  anouncement,  following  on  a  vengeance- 
plotting  pause,  was  made  as  to  even  tearing  up  again  all  the 
geraniums  newly  planted  by  the  little  mother  with  his  assistance 
in  the  front  garden.  But  on  seeing  the  pained  shock  with  which 
such  a  promulgation  was  received,  it  was  abandoned.  Chubby 
arms  were  locked  round  the  little  mother's  neck,  and  a  tearful, 
though  still  injured,  apology  tendered. 

The  affair  ended  happily  in  his  mother's  giving  him  over  the 
entire  back  garden  for  his  very  own  territory  from  henceforward 
and  for  ever,  to  do  as  he  liked  with,  colonize  with  guinea-pigs,  or 
otherwise.  After  all  he  had  no  nursery  or  private  rubbish  ground 
like  other  children.  Was  she  spoiling  the  child  ?  No.  Let  her 
grant  him  harmless  pleasures  and  gratify  innocent  whims  when 
she  could  in  these  the  days  of  his  childhood.  Who  could  tell 
what  the  adolescent  ones  of  his  future  might  bring  him  ?  And  if, 
granted,  he  was  indulged,  it  did  not,  she  maintained,  involve  that 
he  was  spoiled,  so  long  as  he  was  amenable  to  love,  and  in  the 
end  gave  in  to  it. 

And  certainly  he  did  repay  her  with  an  immensity  of  devotion 
and,  what  he  imagined,  caretaking  of  her.  This  he  had  resolved 
to  do  during  certain  very  dull  days  of  his  life  when  suddenly  he 
had  found  himself  in  dark  rooms  with  all  the  blinds  kept  down, 
when  his  mother  had  made  no  attempt  at  playing  with  him,  and 
when  he  had  cried  for  father  to  give  him  a  ride  on  his  shoulder, 
and  nurse  had  told  him  that  he  must  never  ask  any  more  for 
father,  as  he  could  not  possibly  ever  again  come  back  to  him, 
and  had  impressed  upon  him  how  that  consequently  he  must 
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now  take  care  of  mother,  in  place  of  father,  and  be  always  very 
good  to  her. 

When  they  had  been  a  couple  of  years  established  in  the  semi- 
detached villa,  little  Fred  had  been  ill,  so  ill  that  the  doctor  could 
not  feel  justified  in  withholding  the  gravity  of  the  case  from  his 
mother,  hanging  from  morning  till  night  over  her  treasure. 

*'  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  be  dead,"  said  the  child  one  day 
quaintly  to  her.  • 

"  No,  no,  my  darling ;  we  hope  not,"  she  replied  hastily,  with  a 
choking  in  her  throat. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  dead  and  to  have  to  lie  always  still  under 
one  of  the  big  stones  we  pass  going  into  church  on  Sundays,"  he 
resumed  somewhat  fretfully. 

"  But  my  sweet  one  never  would  be  left  lying  there.  He  would 
be  taken  high  up  into  heaven  and  see  dear  father  and  be  again 
with  him." 

'*  But  I  would  rather  stay  here  with  little  mother." 

"  But  up  there  would  be  a  lovely  playground,  dear  pet,"  she 
urged,  thinking,  with  an  awful  tightening  at  her  heart,  that  per- 
haps it  was  right  of  her  to  turn  his  baby  mind  towards  this 
better  land  :  "  and  think  of  no  cold  wet  days  any  more  like  the 
ones  here  when  you  can't  get  out  that  you  find  so  dull." 

**  I  would  rather  stay  here  with  little  mother,"  he  repeated. 

And  he  gained  his  wish  and  remained  with  his  mother,  and 
grew  and  throve  exceedingly — a  handsome,  sturdy  little  lad,  with 
a  gay  daring  nature  that  easily  won  him  friends,  and  a  popularity 
that  justified  her  in  maintaining  that  her  "  spoiling  "  system  had 
done  no  harm,  and  that  she  would  not  live  to  regret  it  in  later 
years,  as  had  been  forecast  to  her. 

All  these  things  kept  floating  after  a  disconnected  fashion 
between  her  eyes  and  the  burning  coals  as  she  sat  staring  into 
them,  and  from  the  past,  wandered  on  into  the  future — of  course 
Fred's  future.  Next  year  he  was  to  enter  Winchester,  a  promo- 
tion which  he  anticipated  with  immense  pride  and  joy.  Pride 
she,  too,  felt  in  it — but  joy?  Ah,  it  would  be  their  first  real 
separation.  Now  he  was  within  a  short  walk  of  her,  she  saw  him 
constantly ;  from  every  Saturday  afternoon  till  early  Monday 
morning  she  had  him  home  with  her :  what  a  blank  would  come 
when  there  was  not  the  once  a  week  preparing  of  that  room  of 
his  next  hers  to  receive  him.     How  would  it  feel,  she  wondered, 
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to  live  here  for  so  many  months  at  a  stretch  entirely  by  herself, 
without  his  coming  to  break  in  upon  her  solitude  ?  Such  an  all- 
pervading  young  presence,  too,  as  his  essentially  was,  his  arrival 
seemed  always  to  fill  up  her  life  at  once.  She  could  not  bear  to 
think  on  what  it  might  be  without  it. 

But  she  had  better  not  get  thinking  of  it.  There  was  instead 
the  immediate  future,  which  was  happier. 

This  next  Saturday  she  would  have  him  home  for  a  long  spell 
with  her,  she  would  have  all  the  pleasure  of  making  his  holidays 
pleasant  for  him.  If  the  frost  held  good  she  would  go  with  him 
to  the  skating ;  she  did  not  herself  skate,  she  had  always  so 
detested  anything  connected  with  cold,  but  for  her  to  watch  his 
increasing  skill  gave  him  great  joy,  and  she  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  edge  so  doing,  congealing  cheerfully  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  her  bones. 

Then,  too,  she  had  a  grand  surprise  in  store  for  him  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  the  present  of  a  silver  watch  and  chain.  This  had  been 
an  extravagance,  a  watch  good  of  its  kind  to  carry  him  on  to 
the  days  of  greater  maturity,  when  his  dear  father's  gold  watch 
and  chain — precious  relics  carefully  guarded  for  him — would  be 
made  over  to  him ;  but  it  would,  she  knew,  be  such  delight  to 
him  to  receive.  As  great  as  for  her  to  bestow.  When  she 
thought  of  his  excited  joy,  and  impetuous  embraces,  and  spark- 
ling eager  face — he  was  so  like  his  father  in  his  warm  vitality — 
she  felt  as  if  barely  could  she  resist  giving  it  him  at  once  on  his 
return  and  letting  him  have  the  week's  longer  pleasure  out  of  it. 
But  that  impulse  she  would  conquer — she  really  must.  It  was 
childish.  She  would  keep  the  watch  and  chain  till  Christmas 
morning. 

The  holidays  duly  brought  her  back  her  boy.  The  frost  held 
good,  and  all  day  long  he  was  on  the  ice  skating  with  sturdy 
limbs  that  never  tired  or  stiffened.  "Little  mother,"  by  special 
request,  spent  most  of  her  time  there  also,  and  always  unfail- 
ingly walked  with  him  to  and  back,  accompanying  him  there  after 
breakfast,  thence  fetching  him  to  the  early  dinner ;  after  it,  back 
again  to  the  ice,  and  then,  when  frozen  human  nature  could  no 
longer  stand  the  rdle  of  looker-on,  she  would  return  home,  to 
again  set  forth  in  the  grey  failing  light  for  sake  of  the  walk  back 
with  his  gay  eager  chatter. 

On  Christmas  Eve  she  was  rather  late  going  to  meet  him 
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sundry  little  things  occurring  to  delay  her.  There  had  been 
trifling  extra  odds  and  ends  to  see  to  in  even  her  small  minage  at 
this  season,  and  she  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his 
constant  attendance  and  supervision  of  all  her  ways  and  doings 
to  parcel  up  for  him  the  grand  surprise  of  to-morrow.  Outside  the 
box  containing  watch  and  chain  she  had  wrapped  many  different 
papers,  cunningly  to  provoke  surmise  and  lengthen  out  anticipa- 
tion— how  glad  she  now  felt  to  have  withheld  herself  from  giving 
it  beforehand  to  him. 

She  gave  a  parting  glance  round  as  she  prepared  to  leave,  and 
thought  the  tiny  room  looked  quite  pretty  and  inviting,  with 
tongues  of  light  from  the  fire  leaping  out  on  the  glistening  leaves 
and  scarlet  berries  with  which  she  had  decked  it,  and  glancing  on 
the  silver  on  the  tea  table.     Fred  would  admire  all  that. 

**  Bring  in  the  lamp,  Mary,"  she  said,  "  and  have  the  tea  up  for 
us,  please,  when  we  come  in.  You  know  how  ready  for  it  Master 
Fred  is  alwa)^  when  he  comes  back  from  his  skating."  And 
feeling  in  quite  unusually  good  spirits,  light-hearted  almost,  she 
turned  out  of  the  house,  stepping  briskly  forth  not  to  be  over 
tardy  meeting  the  little  figure  she  knew  would  be  springing  to- 
wards her. 

That  little  dear  lad  of  hers — how  he  did  turn  this  life  to  which 
she  had  been  called  worth  the  living !  Even  the  Christmas  anni- 
versaries, that  mean  sadness  to  the  grown  ones  who  have  lost, 
could  never  be  all  melancholy  with  his  bright  spirit  for  her  to 
make  them  glad  for.  She  kept  peering  into  the  winter  gloaming, 
wondering  she  had  not  already  met  with  him. 

What  she  did  meet  was  the  doctor  carrying  a  bundle,  who 
checked  her  instantly  on  recognizing  her. 

"  Mrs.  Mussenden,"  he  said,  in  low  hurried  tones,  "  I  am  carry- 
ing your  little  boy.     He  has  had  an  accident." 

'*  Doctor  Foster !     When  ?— Where  ?— How  ? " 

"Through  his  bravery,  Mrs.  Mussenden — brave,  plucky, 
splendid  little  fellow.  Another  boy  skated  on  to  thin  ice  and 
broke  through — Fred  rushed  to  his  rescue  and  went  under  too. 

We  got  them  both  out,  but Fred's  head  was  injured  against 

the  ice" — the  doctor  spoke  drsjointedlyand  with  immense  effort. 
**  We  got  dry  clothes  on  him,  and  wrapped  this  fur  cloak  round 
him.  I  have  carried  him  in  my  arms  as  being  less  jolting  than  a 
carriage.     He  is  still  unconscious." 
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She  was  extraordinarily  calm  and  collected.  The  doctor  was 
astonished  at  her  few  and  succinct  questions. 

The  distance  was  not  great,  and  soon  he  had  thankfully  de- 
j>osited  his  burden  in  his  own  little  room,  on  his  own  little  bed. 

Then,  when  the  fur  wrap  was  pushed  back,  and  the  light  from 
the  lamp  fell  upon  her  boy's  face,  for  the  first  time  did  she  break 
down  and  call  aloud  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry :  "  Oh  God — 
my  God,  doctor,  he  is  dying !  My  boy  is  dying  and  you  have 
hidden  it  from  me ! " 

•*  Mrs.  Mussenden," — the  doctor  took  her  hands  and  held 
them  in  kindly  sympathy — "  I  will  hide  nothing  from  you — it 
would  be  useless,  and  the  time  must  be  but  short.  Your  boy  is 
— dying,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  save  him.  The  injury 
to  his  head  is  fatal." 

He  lingered  with  her,  though  aware  that  he  was  useless ;  then 
had  to  go  where  he  was  wanted. 

•*  He  may  recover  consciousness,"  he  told  her,  "  perhaps  to- 
wards— the  end.  Better  that  he  should  not,  as  any  effort  of 
the  brain  must  bring  suffering." 

Through  the  night  she  sat  and  watched  him,  his  breathing  only 
telling  her  he  lived ;  and  then,  towards  the  small  hours  ushering 
another  Christmas  mom  into  the  world,  there  came  a  change. 
He  stirred  his  head — the  great  dark  eyes  unclosed  and  turned 
on  her,  and  he  made  a  struggle,  trying  to  speak,  whilst  the 
pain  of  it  wrought  all  his  features. 

"Little  mo " 

So  far  he  got — and  after  that  Mrs.  Mussenden's  little  boy 
oever  uttered  word  again. 


B  fair  Ibinboo. 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLMER. 
CHAPTER    I. 

''JINGLING  JOHN." 

It  IS  not  about  Mariepoor  of  the  present  day  that  this  tale  is,  but 
of  the  past,  when  it  was  a  small  military  station.  European  and 
native  troops — detachments  from  several  regiments — were 
stationed  there  to  keep  down  brigandage,  and  the  officers  in 
command  of  this  small  force  were  Major  Hoyles,  Captain 
Macbay  and  Lieutenant  Shilstone.  This  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company.  The  thick  jungle  that  was  to  the 
right  of  the  station  has  now,  to  a  great  extent,  been  cleared,  but 
the  great  plain  to  the  left  is  still  unchanged,  and  the  tributary  of 
the  Godavri,  that  flows  across  it,  has  lost  none  of  its  sluggishness. 
The  old  bridge,  too,  is  still  there,  defying  Time.  And  the  climate, 
perhaps  it  is  a  little  less  unhealthy.  But  nothing  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  heat  during  the  day.  One's  eyes  ache  to  look  out  on 
the  heat-palpitating  plain. 

Away  down  the  river,  about  half-a-mile  or  so,  is  the  old  grave- 
yard. And  a  large  one,  too,  considering  Mariepoor  was  not  so 
populous  as  now.  The  mortality  among  the  European  soldiers 
was  something  fearful.  As  soldier  after  soldier  died,  and  the 
garrison  became  thinned,  the  gods  cried  for  more,  and  old 
"  Jack  "  Company  sent  up  another  lot  to  die.  This  went  on  and 
on,  till but,  I  shall  tell  you  what^  in  good  time. 

The  soldiers'  Barracks  were  situated  on  a  hill,  and  separating 
them  from  the  bazaar  was  the  river  above  alluded  to.  About 
half-a-mile  from  the  barracks,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  was  a 
clump  of  mango  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  trim-kept 
cottage.  This  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Charles  Vincent.  On  this 
particular  evening,  in  the  year  1855,  he  was  seated  in  his  long 
easy-chair,  outside  in  his  garden,  with  a  book  on  his  knee.  But 
he  was  not  reading;  his  thoughts  were  in  England.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  father,  mother  and  sister,  and  longing  to  be  back 
with  them. 

Vincent  was  quite  a  young  man ;  he  had  only  just  turned 
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twenty-four.  He  came  out  to  India  as  private  physician  to  a 
rajah.  After  serving  three  years,  he  threw  up  his  appointment 
and  was  returning  home  when  Mr.  Snell,  a  great  friend  of  his,  and 
doctor  to  the  troops  at  Mariepoor,  fell  ill,  and  requested  him — no 
other  doctor  at  the  moment  being  available — to  act  until  his 
return  from  England,  where  he  was  going  to  recruit  his  strength. 
Vincent  most  charitably  consented  to  do  so.  Nine  months  now 
had  he,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  at  Mariepoor — for  his  skill  was 
great — performed  the  duties  of  his  friend ;  in  three  months  more 
would  Snell  return,  and  of  this  he  was  thinking. 

While  yet  musing,  a  servant  approached  him  ;  coughed  to  draw 
his  attention  ;  then,  bowing  low,  stood  with  folded  arms  respect- 
fully aside. 

•'  Well,  Luxshimun,  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  Sahib,"  answered  the  man,  "  Jaggoonath  Seitt  has  sent  word 
to  say  that  his  daughter  is  dying." 

••  His  daughter  1     Where  managed  he  to  get  one  from  ?  " 

"  Last  night,  sahib,  she  came  from  Calcutta,  where  she  has 
been  since  the  time  of  her  birth.     So  the  Seitfs  man  told  me." 

•'  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  But  never  mind  1  Get  my 
horse  saddled." 

**  Your  horse  is  standing  saddled  at  the  door,  sahib.  I  gave 
hookum  to  the  ghora-wallah  before  coming  to  yoa" 

Vincent,  ever  ready  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  sick, 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and,  entering  his  house,  packed  such 
medicines  as  he  thought  would  be  required  in  a  small  hand-bag, 
then,  mounting  his  horse,  hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
bazaar. 

'*  What  a  pity,"  said  Luxshimun,  to  himself,  as  he  watched  his 
master  depart  "  What  a  pity  it  is  the  daughter  and  not  the  Seitt 
that  is  so  near  death.  I  owe  the  latter  a  hundred  rupees,  which  1  , 
borrowed  to  have  my  son  married.  If  he  were  ill  now,  there  would 
be  some  chance  of  escape  for  me  from  this  debt  Ah,  but  the 
Seitt  will  never  die.  At  least  while  I  owe  him  the  hundred 
rupees." 

Still  bemoaning  his  hard  luck,  as  he  thought,  Luxshimun 
carried  his  master's  chair  into  the  house  and  placed  it  in  the 
sitting-room. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Who's  there .^"  demanded  Luxshimun. 
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"  Jingling  John." 

It  was  the  postman  with  a  letter  or  two  for  the  doctor. 

Before  the  railway-post  came  into  existence,  letters  were  carried 
from  station  to  station  by  runners,  who  were  called  by  the 
Europeans,  "  Jingling  Johns."  For  this  reason  :  Each  postman 
had  fastened  about  his  waist  a  string  of  bells,  which  jingled  as  he 
ran.  These  bells  served  a  two-fold  purpose — to  scare  off  wild 
animals,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  station  of  the  arrival  of  the 
post.  The  only  weapon  "John"  carried  was  a  stout  stick  ;  and, 
with  this  in  his  hand,  and  the  mail-bag  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
he  trotted  on  for  miles,  his  feet  beating  time  to  the  tintinnabula- 
tion welling  frpm  the  bells.  "John"  would  occasionally,  to 
disturb  the  monotony,  sing  snatches  of  songs. 

After  delivering  the  doctor's  letters,  John  inquired  of 
Luxshimun  if  his  sahib  were  at  home. 

"  No,"  replied  the  servant,  "  sahib  has  just  gone  out." 

Satisfied  on  this  point,  John  made  himself  comfortable  on  a 
couch ;  then  asked  Luxshimun  to  get  him,  if  possible,  a  glass  of 
•whisky,  as  he  was  feeling  ill.  "  I  have  a  great  pain  at  the  pit  of 
my  stomach,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  the  bad  water  that  you  have  been  drinking  along  the 
road  that  has  given  it  to  you,"  pronounced  Luxshimun. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  agreed  John.  "  I  often,  as  you  know, 
get  this  pain,  and  nothing  so  counteracts  the  effects  of  the  bad 
water  as  whisky.  What  insures  protection  against  ring-worm 
like  it  ?  Nothing.  But,  Allah  has  forbidden  it  to  us  ;  and  yet, 
when  I  find  it  does  me  good " 

**Say  no  more  about  it,  brother,"  interrupted  Luxshimun. 
"  God  forbids  not  that  to  man  which  will  strengthen  and  keep 
in  health  his  body." 

Saying  which,  he  left  John. 

The  servant  knew  where  his  master's  whisky  was  kept,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  bottle  of  it.  Both  had  a  glass.  The  whisky 
did  not  seem  to  ease  John's  pains,  for  he  rubbed  his  stomach 
vigorously  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  moaned  loudly. 
Luxshimun  understood  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  poured 
him  out  a  second  glass,  not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  to 
replenish  his  own.  There  was  a  wonderful  improvement,  now, 
in  John.  With  an  "  ah ! "  of  great  satisfaction,  he  stretched  him- 
self to  his  full  length  on  the  couch. 
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"  What  is  the  news  ?  "  asked  he  of  Luxshimun. 

"  My  brother/'  answered  the  servant,  '*  I  was  about  putting  you 
that  question/' 

"  Why  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  go  about  not  much,  and  therefore  hear  little  of 
what  is  going  on  outside  Mariepoor.  But  you — ^you  are  like  the 
wind !  You  come  and  go  quickly  and  travel  far  and  wide.  Now 
you  are  at  Mariepoor ;  shortly  you  will  be  gone,  perhaps  to 
Sultanpoor,  Rajapoor  or  Jaliwar.  You  hear  many  strange  things 
as  you  travel ;  and  you  have  a  pair  of  wonderful  ears — yea  !  and 
a  naagnificent  memory  to  retain  what  you  hear.  Come,  brother, 
give  me  the  news." 

••  You  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  brother.  When  is  it  that 
your  lips  part  to  give  escape  to  lies?  Never.  Save  in  this 
instance,  when  your  master  questions  you  as  to  the  decrease  in 
his  whisky,  and  you  tell  him  the  rats  do  drink  it  He  does  not, 
of  course,  believe  you,  and  you  say  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  correctly,  that  you  lie.  But  this-*. 
is  another  matter.  I  have,  indeed,  a  retentive  memory,"  twisting 
his  moustaches  to  a  fine  point,  "  and  I  make  profitable  use  of  it. 
Heard  3^u  that  Yakoob  Khan  and  his  band  of  robbers  are  abroad, 
plundering,  again  ?  " 

"Ha!    Say  you  so?" 

"  Nay,  start  not     They  have  not  you  by  the  throat  yet." 

"  Bhugwan^  keep  me  from  them  1 " 

"  A  good  prayer,  and  the  most  earnest  prayed  by  you.  Were 
all  yovn  prayers  as  piously  uttered,  I  have  not  a  doubt  your 
Yatna  would  pass  a  favourable  judgment  on  you." 

"  Peace,  brother  1  How  can  you  joke  on  a  matter  like  this  ? 
Who  knows  but  Yakoob's  spies  be  around  us  now  ?  " 

"  Ay,  they  may." 

With  such  earnestness  did  John  speak  that  Luxshimun  grew  pale. 

"  Now  you  faint,"  laughed  John.  **  Have  no  fear,  brother ; 
Yakoob  will  not  molest  you — provided  you  have  no  money/* 

"  I  have  money  ?  Why,  I  owe  Jaggoonath  a  hundred  rupees. 
I  am  poor — ^very  poor ! " 

Then  added,  lowering  his  voice  : 

"  I  hope  some  of  Yakoob's  spies  heard  me." 

**  I  am  certain  they  have,"  added  John.  Then  continued :  "  By- 
the-bye,  have  you  seen  Jaggoonath's  daughter  ?  " 
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*'  No,"  replied  Luxshimun. 

"  I  have  heard  a  strange  rumour  concerning  her." 

•*  Tell  me  it,  brother." 

"  I  am  told  she  can  lay  no  claim  to  Jaggoonath." 

"Hal" 

"  Succoo,  the  crippled  hag  that  came  with  her  from  Calcutta, 
told  me  that  the  girl's  mother  was  married  twice." 

"  She  lies !     Hindoo  women  marry  but  once." 

"  So  I  told  her,  but  she  would  have  her  own  way.  Have  you 
seen  Succoo?" 

''  Not  yet,  brother." 

"  Ah,  you  have  lost  a  treat,  then.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any 
mother,  other  than  hers,  that  has  brought  into  this  world  such  an 
ugly  creature.  Her  heart  seems  to  me  as  rough  and  as  hard  as 
an  old  cocoanut." 

"  A  bad  simile,  brother,  for  every  cocoanut  has  even  a  little 
milk  in  it" 

"  So  has  this  one — very  little.     She  is  fond  of  her  charge." 

"  I  hate  women  of  this  kind/'  said  Luxshimun,  and  to  show 
how  much  he  hated  them,  he  took  a  drink  out  of  the  whisky 
bottle.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  '*  a  woman  who  hates  everybody  except  one  or 
two  is  a  dangerous  creature  to  have  any  dealings  with.  Now,  I 
would  not  mind  wagering  with  you  that  this  woman,  Succoo, 
would  stoop  to  anything  mean  provided  it  brought  happiness  to 
this  girl." 

"  I'll  not  hazard  a  bet  with  you,  brother ;  I  have  no  money, 
whatever,  to  bet  with.  Now  if  I  were  as  rich  as  Jaggoonath, 
then  I  would  try  my  luck  with  you.  They  say  the  Seitt  is  able 
to  build  a  second  SomnatA" 

,    "  True.     And  yet  he  wants  me  to  repay  him  his  hundred 
rupees." 

"  I  wonder,"  John  remarked,  paying  no  attention  to  what  Lux- 
shimun was  saying,  "  if  he  would  give  in  marriage,  to  me,  his 
daughter.  Apart  from  the  money  the  girl  would  bring — ^although 
that  would  enhance  the  pleasure — I  love  her.  By  Allah  1  She 
is  handsome — a  Aouri  !  I  am  young  as  yet,  and  possess  only 
three  wives.  What  say  you — will  he  give  his  daughter  to  me  ? 
A  true  believer  is  allowed  to  convert  and  marry — though  the 
conversion  be  forced — an  infidel." 
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"  Give  her  to  you,  a  Mohammedan  ?     Never  !  *' 

"  We'll  see,"  said  John,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  never  been 
frustrated  in  any  scheme  of  his.    "  Now  I  must  be  off." 

"Why,  you  are  not  half  a  gossip.  Come,  tell  me  more 
news." 

**  Not  now,  brother ;  I  have  delayed  here  too  long  as  it  is. 
Good-night !     I  have  quite  a  round  to  make  yet." 

Saying  which,  he  slung  his  bag  over  his  shoulder  and  trotted 
away. 

**  Good-night !  "  shouted  Luxshimun  after  him. 

John  shook  himself,  and  the  bells  jingled  loud  in  answer  to 
Luxshimun's  salute. 

CHAPTER   II. 

THE  banker's  daughter. 

Just  outside  the  native  town,  at  a  point  where  the  river  swings 
sharply  around,  stood  a  large  brick-built  house.  Here  it  was 
that  Jaggoonath,  the  "  Banker  of  Mariepoor  " — as  he  was  called 
—lived.  Although,  perhaps,  he  could  not  have  built  a  "  second 
Somnath,"  yet  he  was  very  wealthy.  The  rich  deposited  with  him 
money,  receiving  interest  thereon  at  three  per  cent.  This  money 
Jaggoonath  made  use  of  as  follows: — To  the  Europeans  and 
respectable  natives,  he  lent  large  sums,  charging  interest  at  five 
per  cent — two  per  cent,  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  him.  Again, 
with  the  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  rented  large  fields  and  sowed 
seeds,  on  which,  at  times,  he  made  considerable  profit.  Once, 
only,  was  he  said  to  have  lost  by  the  failure  of  his  crops,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  so  as  to  make  his  creditors  fear  his  solvency. 

Jaggoonath  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  home  anxiously 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  Now  he  heard  the  galloping  of 
a  horse,  and  his  brow,  which  was  much  creased,  smoothed. 

"  Ha,  doctor !  "  exclaimed  he  in  English,  which  language  he 
had  learnt  from  frequent  intercourse  with  Europeans,  "come 
quick  !  my  daughter  is  dying." 

Springing  from  his  horse,  Vincent  threw  the  reins  to  the 
ramoosey  (watchman)  at  the  gate,  and  joined  the  banker. 

**  Jaggoonath,"  asked  he,  "  how  is  it  that  you  called  me  not 
sooner  ?     I  hear  your  daughter  has  been  ill  some  time." 

"  Sahib,"  answered  the  old  man  mournfully,  "  I  feared  the 
Brahmins.     But  I  could  not  stand  it  longer,  and  so  sent  for  you. 

7^ 
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My  daughter's  life  is  precious  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
pay  any  sum  that  may  be  demanded  of  me  by  the  priests  for  the 
taking  back  of  v^y  daughter  into  our  caste  again.  And  you, 
sahib,  do  your  utmost  to  wrest  my  daughter  from  the  arms  of 
death." 

"  Jaggoonath,  you  may  depend  upon  me  doing  my  best  But 
her  life  is  in  God's  hand." 

"  True,  sahib.  Come,  we  delay  in  talking.  This  way.  Ha ! 
Hear  her  ?  .  She  is  rambling  in  her  speech.     Quick,  sahib ! " 

Up  a  flight  of  stairs  the  banker  led  Vincent,  and  then  into  a 
dimly-lighted  bedroom. 

On  a  charpai  (native  cot),  without  any  attendants  around  her, 
tossed  a  young  girl  in  high  fever. 

"  What  a  lovely  g^rl ! "  Vincent  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as  he 
stooped  and  felt  her  pulse.  The  look  of  admiration,  however, 
vanished  quickly  from  his  face  and  a  grave  one  took  its  place. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  unconscious  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  For  two  long  days,  sahib.    Tell  me,  will  she  recover  ?  " 

"  H'm !  I  cannot  say." 

He  now  poured  some  medicine  down  the  girl's  throat,  a  diffi- 
cult task,  for  she  tossed  about  and  raved  in  her  own  language. 
AH  of  a  sudden  she  would  sit  up  in  her  bed,  and  stretching  out 
her  arms,  would  grasp  at  something ;  then  she  would  ring  her 
hands,  till  once  the  bangles  broke  off  her  wrists  and  were  jerked 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  Devaki !  Devaki !  Speak  to  me.  It  is  I — your  father  1 " 
cried  the  banker,  taking  his  daughter's  hands  in  his.  ''  Don't  you 
know  me  ?  " 

She  laughed  sweetly.  Then  a  look  of  pain  came  over  her  face 
and  her  teeth  set  tightly.  She  half  raised  herself  to  a  sitting 
position,  then  fell  back  exhausted. 

Jaggoonath  turned  from  her  and  wept. 

"  Sahib,  I  cannot  bear  this  ! "  he  cried.  "  My  child  ;  oh,  what 
shall  I  do  if  she  dies  ?  Sahib,  pray  to  your  God  to  spare  her  to 
me,"  and^  clasping  his  hands,  he  looked  up  to  heaven  in  prayer. 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  and  called  to  her  father.  Immedi- 
ately he  was  by  her  side  again.  "  Here  !  "  he  answered.  "  Here 
am  I,  Devaki,  my  child.    What  is  it  ?  " 

But  she  knew  him  not.  With  an  empty  stare  in  her  eyes,  she 
looked  into  her  father's  face,  then  wearily  turned  away  her  head. 
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"  She  knows  me  not !  '*  wept  Jaggoonath.    "  Sahib,  cannot  you 
do  something  ?  " 
Vincent  remained  mute. 

In  half-an-hour  after  this  there  was  a  marked  change  in  the 
girl,  her  ravings  ceased  and  she  lay  perfectly  still  on  her  bed. 

^'  Sahib,  what  is  it  ? "  asked  the  banker,  noticing  the  anxious 

look  in  Vincent's  face.   **  Speak,  sahib !  Is  she  dying  ?   How  quiet 

she  is.    Tell  me,  sahib.   Don't  keep  me  in  suspense.    Is  she  dying  ?" 

"  I  am  yet  unable  to  say."     And  with  this  answer  Jaggoonath 

had  to  be  satisfied. 

Hour  after  hour  the  pair  sat  watching  every  change  in  the 
girl's  countenance.  It  was  now  close  on  midnight,  and  Vincent, 
turning  to  the  banker,  said : 

"  The  crisis  is  at  hand  ;  in  half-an-hour  your  daughter  will  be 
dead,  or  on  the  road  to  recovery." 

"  God  grant  it  be  the  latter,"  earnestly  prayed  Jaggoonath,  as  with 
hands  to  his  face  he  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  from  the  couch. 
Slowly  the  night,  in  deep  silence,  wore  on. 
Now  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  police-station  ghurri  tell- 
ing the  hour  of  night.   One  /  Two  /  .  .  .  Ten  I  Eleven  I  Twelve  I 
Once  more  deep  silence  reigned  supreme. 
For  a  brief  second  the  girl  had,  it  appeared,  ceased  to  breathe. 
Jaggoonath,  in  his  intense  agony,  was  on  the  point  of  crying  out, 
when  a  soft  sigh  escaped  his  daughter,  and  her  bosom  gently 
billowed  as  respiration  returned  to  her. 

"  She  lives  1     She  lives  I "  shouted  Jaggoonath. 
"  By  God's  mercy  she  does.    But  soft  I    No  noise.    All  danger 
is  not  yet  past    We  must  be  careful  ot  her.    Why,  Jaggoonath  I 
Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?   You  are  crying  and  laughing 
in  turns." 

''  I  am  a  child,  sahib — quite  a  child,  and  my  heart  is  full  to 
overflowing  with  gladness.  God  bless  you,  sahib.  May  He  re- 
ward you,  for,  sufficiently,  though  I  give  the  half  of  my  wealth — 
nay,  the  whole ! — I  cannot.  The  Brahmins,  and  especially 
Ragool  BuUal,  the  head  priest  here,  will  be  very  angry  when  they 
hear  what  I  have  done.  But  money  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  me 
into  favour  again." 

'*  I  hope  so,"  answered  Vincent,  taking  up  his  hat  and  stick. 
"  I  must  go  now,  Jaggoonath." 

"  Feel  her  once  more,"  asked  the  banker,  "  and  see  how  she  is." 
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"  Her  pulse  beats  more  regularly,"  said  Vincent.  "  The  fever 
is  subsiding  fast,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  almost  gone.  She*ll 
do  capitally,  Jaggoonath.  I  shall  be  over  again  in  the  morning 
to  see  her.     Remember  my  instructions  about  the  medicine." 

"  ril  not  forget  them,  sahib.     You  say  you  will  return  in  the 
morning  ?  " 
•     "  Ay." 

"  Thank  you,  sahib,  and,  once  more,  may  God  bless  you." 

During  the  gallop  home  Vincent  was  much  vexed  in  mind  vrith 
the  question,  who  and  what  Devaki  was.  Her  face  struck  him 
as  being  familiar  to  him,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
have  seen  her  before  this  night,  for  she  had  only  recently  arrived 
at  Mariepoor.  It  was  the  profile  of  her  face  that  seemed  familiar 
to  him ;  but  such  eyes  and  hair  of  lovely  black,  as  were  hers,  he 
had  never  before  seen. 

After  awhile  he  gave  up  trying  to  guess  where  it  was  he  had 
come  across  some  one  bearing  resemblance  to  Devaki ;  and  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  he  commenced  talking  to  his  horse.  Soon, 
however,  he  became  conscious  of  the-  fact  that  he  was  asking  the 
dumb  animal  did  it  not  seem  impossible  that  an  ugly  old  man, 
like  Jaggoonath,  could  have  so  lovely  a  daughter  as  Devaki  ? 

The  absurdity  of  asking  his  horse  such  a  question  never  struck 
him.  Instead,  he  was  startled.  How  he  had  come  to  put  him- 
self the  question  he  could  not  say  ;  but,  having  put  it,  he  grew 
serious  and  tried  hard  to  solve  the  problem.  Before,  however,  he 
could  arrive  at  any  solution  of  it,  he  was  interrupted  by  his  horse 
coming  to  a  dead  halt 

"  Hullo  1 "  Vincent  exclaimed  with  much  surprise.  "  Tm  home. 
Ho,  Luxshimun ! " 

The  door  opened  and  the  servant  came  running  out.  He  took 
the  horse  from  his  master  and  walked  off  with  it  to  the  stables. 
Meanwhile,  Vincent  entered  his  house  and,  without  divesting 
himself  of  his  garments,  threw  himself  down  on  a  couch  and  was 
almost  immediately  fast  asleep. 

CHAPTER     HI. 

MAJOR  HOYLES'  STORY. 

As  early  as  possible  next  morning  Vincent  was  at  the  banker's. 
"How  is  your  daughter?"  inquired  he  of  Jaggoonath,  who 
came  out  to  meet  him. 
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"  She  is  better  and  sleeps,"  the  old  man  replied. 
Vincent  entered  the  sick  chamber.    Devaki,  as  Jaggoonath  had 
said,  was  asleep.     He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  found  that  there 
was  now  but  a  slight  fluttering  of  the  pulse. 

Feeling  the  pressure  of  the  doctor's  hand  on  hers,  the  girl 
opened  her  eyes.  She  frowned  and  turned  away  her  head  on 
seeing  a  stranger.  She  reached  forward  towards  a  cup  of  water 
on  a  small  table  near  her,  but  in  her  weak  state  would  \1aj9t 
fisdien  off  the  couch  had  not  Vincent  put  out  his  hand  to  iteady 
her.  The  girl  bathed  her  wrists  in  the  water,  repeating  the 
while  a  few  prayers. 

The  doctor  noted  the  act  and  smiled 

"  Have  I  polluted  you  by  my  toodi?*'  he  asked,  little  knowing 
the  girl  understood  hiuL 

"  I  am  a  Hiixloo/  flbe  laconically  replied. 
"  Yon  speak  English  I  "  exclaimed  Vincent 
"  A  little,"  and  with  an  angry  gesture  she  turned  away  her 
head. 

Vincent  drew  Jaggoonath  aside  to  a  window,  and  asked  him 
who  it  was  that  had  educated  the  girl. 

''  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sahib,"  replied  the  banker, 
''  for  I  have  seen  little  of  my  daughter  since  she  was  quite  a 
child.  Her  husband,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  taught  her  the  language. 
He  was  a  splendid  scholar,  and  his  sayings  have  made  indelible 
impressions  on  Devaki's  mind." 

"  You  say  that  the  lad  was  a  splendid  scholar.  Is  he  dead 
now?"  , 

"  Before  Devaki  grew  to  womanhood  he  died.  The  Brahmins 
are  angry  with  me  for  allowing  Devaki  to  go  about  as  she  does. 
With  usy  sahib,  a  widow  must  shave  her  head,  have  her  bangles 
broken  off  her  wrists,  &c  I  have  not  done  what  is  required  by 
our  religion." 
''  What  has  Devaki  to  say  ?  " 

^  She  likes  it  not,  and  as  an  exchange  has  decided  to  become 
a  Deva  DasV* 
"What  is  that?" 

"  God's  slave.    She  intends  dedicating  herself  to  the  temple 
of  Siva^  and  becoming  the  bride  of  the  god." 
"  Are  yo\x  going  to  allow  this  ?  "  asked  Vincent,  quite  shocked. 
"  How  help  it  ?  "  inquired  Jaggoonath.    "  But  I  like  it  not 
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The  Brahmin  in  charge  of  the  temple  is  a  bad  man,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  he  is  too  familiar  with  some  of  the  girls  attached 
to  the  temple." 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  you  say  so,"  and  Vincent 
once  more  approached  the  couch. 

"Devaki!" 

She  started  when  he  pronounced  her  name. 

"  Sahib,"  she  answered,  frowning. 

"  I'm  going  now,"  said  Vincent.  "  I  shall  visit  you,  if  possible, 
this  evening  again.  I  must  ask  you  not  on  any  account  to  move  off 
your  cot  till  I  tell  you,"  and  he,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  left. 

Mounting  his  horse,  Vincent  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
barracks.  Soon  he  encountered  Macbay  and  Shilstone,  who 
were  out  for  a  walk. 

"  Hullo,  Vincent ! "  hailed  Macbay.  "  You  are  out  early  this 
morning." 

"  I've  been  to  old  Jug's,"  answered  Vincent. 

*'  What  is  it — ^a  deposit  or  a  draw  ?  " 

"  A  draw,  you  bet,"  chimed  in  Shilstone. 

"  Awfully  early  business  hours  you  keep,"  said  Macbay. 

"  Not  in  a  hole,  are  you  ?  "  inquired  Shilstone  concernedly. 

"  Not  at  all,"  laughed  Vincent  "  Old  Jug's  daughter  is  ill, 
and  he  called  me  to  see  her." 

"Called  you?  Won't  the  Brahmins  have  it  in  for  him," 
prophesied  Shilstone. 

"  But,"  remarked  Macbay,  "  I  knew  not  the  old  sinner  had  a 
daughter.  What  is  she  like,  Vincent  ?  If  she  at  all  resembles 
her  ugly  father,  why,  then " 

"  She  is,"  said  Vincent,  interrupting  him,  "  the  prettiest  girl 
I've  ever  seen." 

His  companions  for  a  moment  looked  him  in  the  face  to  read 
there,  if  possible,  some  expression  that  would  belie  his  speech. 
They  failed,  however,  to  note  anything,  and  both  laughed 
rudely.  A  Hindoo  girl,  and  she  the  daughter  of  Jaggoonath, 
beautiful !     This  was  too  much  for  them. 

Major  Hoyles  now  joined  the  trio.  "Hullo!"  he  cried, 
**  what  has  caused  such  merriment  ?  Why,  Vincent,  you've  a 
face  on  you  as  long  as  a  fiddle.  By-the-bye,  'Jingling  John* 
brought  in  the  mail  last  night ;  are  you  the  recipient  of  un- 
pleasant news  ?  " 
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^  Somewhat  Snell  writes  that  he  is  advised  to  stay  an  extra 
month  in  Europe." 

"  m  tell  you  what's  the  matter  with  Vincent,"  said  Macbay, 
laughing.  "  He  is  deucedly  annoyed  because  we  refuse  to  accept 
his  statement  that  old  Jug's  daughter  is  beautiful." 

'*I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  old  Jaggoonath  had  a 
daughter/'  remarked  Hoyles,  in  a  calm,  subdued  voice  which 
made  Macbray  and  Shilstone  stop  laughing.  "  But  what  makes 
you  two  so  incredulous?  The  women  of  Mariepoor  are  not 
fair  samples  of  their  race,  and  your  standard  of  beauty,  therefore, 
must  not  be  fixed  by  them.  There  is  no  lack  of  pretty  girls  in 
Hind.  Of  course,  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  white^  but 
many  are  very,  very  fair.  And  what  noble  figures  they  have ! 
The  women  of  Europe  with  all  their  tight-lacing  cannot  produce 
the  like.  Some  nineteen  years  ago  I  met  a  most  beautiful 
Hindoo  woman.  A  gfreat  friend  of  mine  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  she  with  him,  and  although  she  was  a  widow,  my  friend 
persuaded  her  *to  run  away  with  him.  At  first  she  hesitated, 
reluctant  to  leave  her  parents,  but  when  he  informed  her  that 
he  must  soon  leave  her,  never,  perhaps,  to  return,  her  love  over- 
came all  obstacles,  and  she  consented. 

^*  Quickly  he  weaned  the  girl  from  her  own  religion,  had  her 
baptized,  and  in  a  month  or  two  afterwards  made  her  his  lawful 
wife. 

•*For  a  whole  year  they  lived  happily  together.  Then  my 
friend,  one  morning,  received  a  telegram  from  Bombay,  an- 
nouncing his  father's  death  and  requesting  his  immediate  return 
home,  or,  rather,  to  his  parents'  home ;  his  own  home  being  at 
Mhow.  He  jyould  gladly  have  taken  his  wife  with  him,  only  she 
was  in  no  condition  for  travelling  just  then. 

"  The  telegram  was  a  lie  !  His  father  was  well  His  people 
denied  having  sent  such  a  message,  and  he  imagined  that  some 
one  had  played  him  a  cruel  joke.  His  parents,  however,  were 
delighted  to  see  him,  and  they  made  him  write  and  get  his  com- 
manding officer — he  was  in  the  army — ^to  grant  him  fifteen  days' 
extension  of  leave. 

"  He  wrote  to  his  wife,  and  received  in  return  a  loving  letter. 
'She  was  in  good  health,'  she  said, '  and  hoped  he  would  take  a 
long  holiday  while  he  was  about  it,  for  he  was  in  need  of  one.' 
To  his  second  epistle  no  answer  came.     He  grew  not  over- 
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anxious,  however,  for  he  imagined  his  wife  was  too  unwell  to 
write.  He  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  however,  that  his 
friends,  in  whose  care  he  left  her,  dropped  him  not  a  line. 

"  Nine  days  of  his  leave  had  slipped  by,  and  now  he  became  un- 
easy in  mind.  He  set  out  for  Mhow.  A  surprise  was  in  store  for 
him  ;  his  wife  had  left  the  place.  He  questioned  his  friends ;  they 
ivere  speechless.  At  length  one  in  a  whisper  asked  if  he  were 
not  dead  ? 

" '  Dead ! '  exclaimed  vdy  friend, '  do  I  look  it  ? ' 

"  Then  his  acquaintances  told  him  a  tale  which  nearly  drove 
him  out  of  his  mind.  How  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  girl. 
How  her  relations  had  come  to  Mhow  with  the  news  of  her 
husband's  death,  and  the  information  authenticated  by  a  letter 
from  his  sorrowing  mother.  How,  but  a  day  ago,  distracted  by 
the  dreadful  news  imparted  to  her,  his  wife  was  led  away  from 
her  home  hf  n^iit  and  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 

'^ '  I  can't  understand  it  al^'  said  my  friend  to  the  lady  who 
related  to  him  the  tale.    *  My  wife  received  letters  from  me ^ 

"  *  Not  one,'  she  replied. 

"  *  How  ? '  he  asked.  *  At'least  one ;  for  I  received  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  it' 

''  Then  it  broke  upon  them  that  my  friend's  people  and  his 
wife's  were  working  hand-in-hand  to  bring  about  one  result — 
separation  of  man  and  wife ;  and  they  succeeded.  My  friend 
wrote  his  letters  and  gave  them  to  be  posted  ;  his  mother — she 
paused  at  nothing  to  effect  her  purpose — took  possession  of  them, 
read  them  and  then  cleverly  forged  replies.  Letters  from  Mhow, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  taken  delivery  of  at  the  post  office  and 
burnt. 

''  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  picture  to  you  the  misery  of  this 
young  man  when  he  discovered  how  cruelly  he  had  been  treated. 
He  became  dangerously  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  more 
than  a  month.  When,  however,  he  was  able  again  to  move 
about,  he  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Calcutta  to  his  wife's  relations. 
They  denied  knowledge  of  the  girl's  whereabouts.  The  villagers, 
urged  by  the  Brahmins,  insulted  him,  and  one  young  man,  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  threw  dust  in  his  face.  He,  angered  at  this, 
struck  the  offender  in  the  face,  the  severe  blow  drawing  blood. 
With  loud  cries  the  villagers  rushed  at  the  young  man,  who  had 
now  to  run  the  gauntlet     How  he  got  back  to  the  station  is  more 
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than  he  can  tell.  Get  there  he  did,  all  bloody  and  covered  frbm 
head  to  foot  with  dust.  A  doctor  attended  his  wounds,  and  he 
returned  without  delay  to  Mhow. 

**  This  occurred  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  my  friend  knows  not  whether  his  daughter  or 
wife  be  still  alive," 

CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

So  intent  was  Vincent  listening  to  the  major's  story,  that  it  had 
quite  escaped  him  that  he  was  due  by  nine  o'clock  at  the  hospital. 
It  was  gone  half-past   that  hour  when  the  major  concluded. 
During  the  long  silence  that  followed — for  the  sad  story  had  the 
effect  of  quite  subduing  the  spirits  of  the  young  men-^Vincent 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  discovered  that  it  was  past  his  visiting 
hour.  W  ith  a  hasty  "  good  morning  "  to  his  friends,  he  rode  briskly 
towards  the  hospital.     He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Hoyles ;  she  was  on  horseback  and  coming 
his  way.      This  was  but  the  second  time  that  he  had  seen  her, 
for  she  was  a  recent  arrival  from  England.     The  first  occasion 
was  at  the  band-stand,  some  weeks  before,  when  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  her.    A  single  glance  at  her  face 
now,  and  the  problem  that  was  tormenting  him  the  night  before 
was  solved     There  was,  truly,  a  marked  resemblance  between 
Devaki  and  Miss  Hoyles.    They  differed  in  these  respects  only, 
Devaki's  eyes  and  hair  were  black,  and  her  complexion  creamy- 
white  ;  Miss  Hoyle's  eyes  were  blue,  her  hair  golden,  and  her 
skin  very  fair ;  in  stature  and  in  age  they  seemed  to  be  about 
the  same. 

Vincent  took  his  hat  off  to  the  young  lady,  and  was  passing  on, 
when  she  stopped  him. 
"  Have  you  seen  my  father  this  morning,  Mr.  Vincent  ?  " 
'*  Yes.  About  a  couple  of  minutes  ago.  He  is  with  Messrs. 
Macbay  and  Shilstone.  I  left  them  standing  by  the  bridge.  By- 
the-bye,  Miss  Hoyles,  how  are  you  feeling  to-day  ?  I  heard  you 
were  not  well  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  and  you  never  so  much  as  called  over  to  see  me. 
A  pretty  doctor,  you  I " 
She  said  this  with  great  emphasis  on  the  word  "  pretty." 
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**  I  must  apologise,"  said  Vincent  "  The  fact  is,  I  was  fear- 
fully busy.  I  did  make  inquiries  concerning  your  health,  and 
when  I  found  out " 

*'  That  I  was  a  sham,  then ^" 

"That  you  wanted  rest,"  continued  Vincent  laughingly,  "  I 
deemed  it  wise  not  to  visit  you." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Vincent,  we  are  using  the  word  *  visit '  in  a 
professional  sense." 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  who  ever  heard  of  a  doctor  excusing  himself  for 
not  doing  his  duty,  by  saying  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  disturb 
his  patient  ?  Nay,  nay,  doctor,"  she  cried.  "  Say  you  did  not  care 
about  troubling  after  me." 

"  Not  so.  Miss  Hoyles.  You  may  depend  upon  me  being  ready 
to  attend  you  at  any  moment." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  gallant  offer.  But  I  am  keeping  you, 
Mr.  Vincent,  am  I  not  ?    You  are  impatient  to  be  off." 

"  How  know  you  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you  seize  your  hat  thrice  to  lift  it  to  me,  when  I  inter- 
rupted you  by  asking  you  some  question." 

She  said  this  with  a  little  roguish  laugh. 

Vincent,  though  he  laughed  too,  was  rather  vexed  that  she 
had  so  played  with  him,  and,  raising  his  hat,  he  said : 

"  rU  not  give  3^u  another  opportunity  of  playing  me  such  a 
trick,  Miss  Hoyles.  Do  you  know,  I  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
hospital  more  than  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vincent !     I  am  so  sorry." 

And  she  really  felt  it  Her  happy,  smiling  face .  underwent  a 
sudden  change,  and  she  looked  quite  miserable. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Vincent,  laughing.  '*  I  shall  not  get  a 
caning,  you  know,  for  being  late.  Besides,  how  were  you  to 
know  that " 

"  Make  no  excuses  for  me.  I  am  very,  very  wicked.  Good 
morning,  doctor,"  and  before  Vincent  could  answer,  she  had 
whipped  up  her  pony  and  was  riding  down  the  road  to  her 
father,  who  was  returning  alone. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Vincent  went  away  pleased  with  Miss 
Hoyles.  He  put  her  down  to  be  an  accomplished  flirt  Who 
but  a  flirt,  he  argued,  would  have  laughed  and  talked  with  him 
the  way  she  had,  after  meeting  but  once  before  ?    Now,  Vincent 
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disliked  flirts^  and  he  determined  to  eschew  Miss  Hoyles' 
society.  But,  as  he  determined,  he  did  not  act;  for  the  very 
next  evening,  when  he  saw  Miss  Hoyles  at  the  band-stand,  he 
went  up  and  spoke  to  her.  Some  irresistible  force  guided  his 
footsteps  to  where  the  young  lady  was  standing.  This  interview 
seemed  to  have  a  much  more  pleasing  effect  on  Vincent  than  the 
last,  for  when  the  band  had  played  **  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and 
it  was  time  to  go,  the  doctor  wished  to  have  more  of  the  young 
lad}r's  society,  and  he  proposed  a  ride  home  with  her. 

**  Will  it  not  be  taking  you  out  of  your  way  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Hoyles. 

"  Not  in  the  least  I  shall  get  home  in  plenty  of  time  for 
supper." 

'*  Then  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  accompany  me. 
Papa,  of  course,  has  not  come.  I  never  knew  he  was  such  a 
*  stick-at-home '  till  I  came  out  here." 

As  they  rode  home  they  were  joined  by  Macbay  and 
Shilstone,  who  were  in  charge  of  two  young  ladies  apiece. 
Shilstone  was  escorting  the  two  Misses  Greengrass,  and 
Macbay  had  Miss  Shallowford  on  his  right  and  Miss  TumbuU 
on  his  left. 

•*  Miss  Hoyles,"  asked  the  elder  Miss  Greengrass,  "  is  it  true 
that  you  are  going  to  give  a  soiree  next  week  ?  " 

'*  Quite.    The  invitations  will  be  out  to-morrow." 

"You'll  send  me  one,  won't  you?"  asked  Vincent 

"Of  course." 

Miss  Greengrass,  Junior,  cast  an  angry  glance  at  the  young 
lady,  then  turning,  she  whispered  to  Miss  Shallowford,  "  Did  you 
note  that  bewitching  smile  ?  " 

Now,  Miss  Greengrass,  Junior,  said  this  because  she  was 
jealous.  She  was  in  love  with  Vincent,  who,  however,  was  un- 
aware of  this.  She  had  told  her  sister,  in  confidence,  that 
Vincent  loved  her  very  much  ;  and  her  sister,  in  confidence,  had 
told  Miss  Shallowford  that  Mr.  Vincent  had  proposed  to  Jane. 
The  elder  Miss  Greengrass  was  named  Ada.  Now  Miss  Shal- 
lowford had  told  her  mother,  and  her  mother  told  others,  and  soon 
it  went  the  entire  round  of  Mariepoor.  The  **  secret,"  however, 
was  kept  from  the  men. 

Miss  Jane  contrived  to  fall  back  a  pace  or  two,  then  remarked 
aloud  that  to  her  surprise  she  found  her  horse  was  lagging.     She 
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galloped  forward  again  and  managed  to  come  up  alongside  of 
Vincent. 

**  Doctor,"  said  she,  "  we — ^that  is,  my  sister.  Miss  Shallowford 
and  myself — ^are  going  for  a  ride  to-morrow  morning.  Will  j;x>u 
join  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,"  put  in  her  sister. 

With  some  embarrassment,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
Miss  Hoyles  to  go  with  him  for  a  ride  in  the  morning,  Vincent 
replied : 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but " 

"  You  are  not  going  to  refuse,"  exclaimed  Miss  TumbuU  with 
surprise.  Macbay  never  refused  her  a  ride  out,  whenever  she 
asked  him. 

"  It  is  against  my  inclination  to,  but  I  find  I  must,"  said 
Vincent. 

It  would  have  been  altogether  rude  on  the  part  of  the  young 
ladies  to  inquire  why,  and,  although  they  were  "  dying  "  to  know 
the  reason,  they  were  compelled  to  let  the  question  lie  on  the 
tips  of  their  tongues.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  them 
that  Vincent  had  not  volunteered  the  reason.  He  had  always 
done  so  before.  On  all  occasions  when  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  accompany  them,  he  had  apologized  and  explained 
why  he  was  unable  to  go  with  them  for  a  ride,  or  a  picnic,  or 
whatever  it  was. 

To  break  the  silence  that  followed.  Miss  Hoyles  asked : 

"  When  do  you  return  to  England,  doctor  ?  " 

"  In  about  three  months,"  replied  Vincent 

"  I  do  envy  you." 

"  Why  ?    Are  you  tired  already  of  India  ?  " 

**  Oh,  please  don't  use  that  big  word  *  India ; '  say  *  Mariepoor,' 
and  rU  answer  your  question  in  the  affirmative." 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Jane,  ^  that  Mariepoor  is  a  charming  place ; 
and,  under  certain  conditions,"  looking  at  Vincent, "  I  would  stop 
here  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever ! " 

"  You  forget,  Jane,"  reminded  her  sister,  "  that  we  are  all  not 
so  fortunate  as  you.    You  have " 

"Now,  dear,"  interrupted  Miss  Jane,  **just  you  be  quiet." 

*'  Pardon,  sister  mine.     I  quite  forgot  myself." 

"  You  did.  Mr.  Macbay,"  called  she  across  the  road,  '*  how 
quiet  5WU  and  Miss  TumbuU  are." 
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**  Don't  you  believe  it,"  put  in  Shilstone.  "  They  have  done 
more  talking  than  we  have." 

Miss  TurnbuU  laughed,  while  Macbay  said:  ''Hold  on  till 
your  time  comes.    We'll  see  \iovf  you  will  act,  Shilstone." 

^  Mr.  Shilstone,  Vm  afraid,  will  never  fall  in  love,"  said  the 
elder  Miss  Greengrass  with  a  sigh. 

"  He  ought  to  be  a  hermit,"  put  in  Miss  Shallowford. 

A  bright  twinkle  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  replied  : 

"  Her  mate  ?    Never !     But  I  should  like  to  be  yours** 

Hearty  laughter  followed  Shilstone's  sally,  all  save  the  elder 
Miss  Greengrass  joining  in  it.  She  thought  to  herself,  ''Why 
did  I  not  mention  about  the  hermit  ?  If  I  had,  then  he  would 
have  said  the  same  to  me ;  and  I — ^yes,  I  would  have  answered,. 
•  I'm  willing.'" 

"  Mr.  Shilstone,"  said  Miss  Jane,  when  the  laughter  had  a  bit 
subsided,  "you  and  Miss  Shallowford  live  quite  near  to  Miss 
Hoyles,  so  don't  trouble  about  taking  my  sister  and  myself  home. 
Mr.  Vincent  will  look  after  us." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  do,"  muttered  the  doctor  under  his  breath  ; 
then  aloud,  "  I'm  very  sorry  indeed  to  upset  your  arrangements, 
but  before  you  joined  us  I  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  of 
Miss  Hoyles  to  see  her  home.  Mr.  Macbay  is  going  your  way 
with  Miss  Tumbull ;  he'll  look  after  you,  I'm  sure." 

"  Another  refusal ! "  muttered  Jane,  as  she  cut  her  horse 
smartly  with  her  whip.  The  animal  bounded  forward  and  nearly 
threw  the  young  lady  on  to  the  road.  Vincent  was  by  her  side 
in  an  instant  and  had  seized  the  reins. 

"  What  made  it  shy  ?  "  he  asked. 

^  Some  shadow,  I  think,"  she  replied,  and  she  would  have  liked 
her  horse  to  "  shy  "  again,  so  that  she  might  feel  the  pressure  oi 
Vincent's  arm  around  her  waist. 

^  Miss  Hoyles,"  said  the  doctor,  as  soon  as  the  '^  good-nights  " 
had  been  exchanged  between  them  and  the  Misses  Greengrass, 
'')rou  have  not  yet  informed  me  why  you  dislike  India." 

"  India  again.  It  takes  but  five  letters  to  spell  it,  and  yet  it  is 
a  very  big  word.  I  have  not  seen  India  yet — ^this  miserable 
portion  of  it  only.  There  is  little  in  this  station  to  make  one 
pleased  with  it,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  return  home." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  you  will  stop  here  ?  " 

''I  hope  for  a  long  time,"  said  Miss  Shallowford;  "it  is  so 
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miserably  dull  here  without  company.  There  are  other  places 
that  I  have  been  to  where  I  have  enjoyed  myself,  although  I 
knew  nobody  there." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Miss  Hoyles,  "  how  long  I  shall  stay  here. 
This  place  has  some  fascination  for  my  father.  As  the  time  for 
leaving  comes  around,  he  easily  effects  an  exchange  with  the 
officer  gazetted  to  come  here.     I  can't  understand  why." 

''Then  do  you  intend  remaining  as  long  as  Major  Hoyles 
stays  here  ?  "  inquired  Shilstone. 

**  Yes  ;  he  wants  looking  after.  I  have  often  during  my  short 
stay  here  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  home,  but  to  no  purpose. 
And  if  I  ask  him  his  reasons,  he  returns  an  evasive  answer.  You 
can't  imagine  what  trouble  I  had  to  get  him  to  consent  to  having* 
a  soirie  at  our  place.     And — why  have  you  all  pulled  up  ?  " 

"  This  is  my  way  home,"  replied  Miss  Shallowford. 

^  Really  1  I  was  not  aware  that  you  lived  hereabouts.  It  was 
my  impression  that  the  small  house  by  the  bund  was  yours." 

"  Oh,  no ;  that's  where  Miss  TumbuU  lives." 

''  Fancy  me  being  here  three  months  and  not  knowing  that. 
You  will  come  to  the  soirie^  will  yoii  not  ?  " 

*'  With  pleasure.  It's  not  often  that  we  have  an}rthing  in  the 
way  of  gaiety  here." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Shilstone,  you'll  come  too  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  not  on  duty,  Miss  Hoyles." 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  that." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  do.  Good-night,  Miss  Hoyles ; 
ta-ta,  Vincent,"  and  he  and  Miss  Shallowford  took  a  direction  to 
the  left  Ten  minutes'  slow  riding  brought  Miss  Hoyles  to  her 
home. 

"  I'll  not  invite  you  in,  doctor,"  said  she,  "  for  as  it  is  I  have 
been  very  wicked  in  bringing  you  out  of  your  way." 

"Oh,  no,  Miss  Hoyles.  \  feel  that  you  have  conferred  a 
favour  on  me,  allowing  me  to  escort  you  home."- 

"  Nonsense !  Good-night,  doctor.  I'll  not.  add  to  my  sin  by 
keeping  you  talking." 

"  Good-night,"  returned  Vincent,  as  he  rode  away  at  a  hard 
gallop  down  the  lonely  road  to  his  home. 

(  To  be  continued^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  dressing-bell  had  rung  out  fully  an  hour  since ;  the  second 
bell  had  also  given  timely  warning  to  late  comers,  that  there  was 
little  time  left  to  linger  over  elaborate  toilets.  Yet,  still,  the 
welcome  sound  of  the  dinner-gong  had  been  listened  for  in  vain. 

Some  hungry  guests  began  to  grow  impatient,  and  wondered 
why  the  countess  had  not  as  yet  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  to 
keep  them  in  countenance,  at  least. 

Dinner  at  the  Dower  House  was  always  served  with  severe 
punctuality,  so  that  late  arrivals  were  quite  prepared  to  put  up 
with  lukewarm  soup  and  cold  fish. 

The  countess,  for  once,  had  countenanced  this  delay  in  honour 
of  her  future  son-in-law,  but  she,  too,  was  beginning  to  feel 
impatient,  when  at  length  her  maid  entered  her  dressing-room 
with  a  telegram  on  a  small  silver  salver. 

With  haste  her  mistress  tore  it  open.  It  was,  as  she  had  feared, 
a  message  to  say  that  the  duke  and  her  son  had  missed  the  train. 

In  another  moment  the  gong  was  heard  resounding  through 
the  mansion,  and  the  countess  entered  the  drawing-room  with 
the  open  telegram  in  her  hand. 

.Lady  Maud  was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  young  people. 

The  countess  made  straight  towards  her. 

"My  darling,"  she  said,  with  playful  tenderness,  "I  hope  this 
cruel  message  won't  destroy  your  appetite.  Norland  and  George 
were  just  in  time  to  miss  the  train ;  we  must  dine  without  them.'' 

•*That  is  just  like  George,"  replied  Lady  Maud  in  a  low  tone. 
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^Who  IS  to  take  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table  on  this 
particular  occasion  ?  I  am  sorry  they  missed  the  train,  because 
our  guests  will  draw  unpleasant  conclusions  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  absent." 

The  countess  bit  her  lip  to  conceal  her  own  vexation.  She 
had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Norland  that 
evening,  expecting  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
on  her  daughter's  approaching  marriage.  And  lo!  the  suitor 
had  failed  to  appear. 

It  was  an  awkward  contretemps^  but  however  much  the  coun- 
tess might  feel  annoyed  at  it,  she  preserved  her*usual  calm,  court- 
eous demeanour ;  and  when  the  butler  threw  .open  the  doors 
and  announced  dinner,  Lord  Hardbend,  the  dowager's  son-in- 
law,  gave  his  arm  to  the  Duchess  of  Morton,  and  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room  as  though  no  hitch  had  occurred 
to  mar  the  order  of  the  hour. 

Wounded  to  the  quick  as  the  amour  propre  of  the  countess 
was,  her  good  breeding  carried  her  through  without  the  slightest 
ruffle  on  her  countenance  to  denote  the  chagrin  she  underwent. 

Apparently  her  sympathy  was  all  called  forth  on  Norland's 
account. 

"  How  horribly  put  out  the  poor  fellow  must  have  looked  when 
he  arrived  at  the  station  just  in  time  to  see  the  train  steaming  oflF," 
she  remarked,  quite  pathetically.  "  I  hope  he  won't  extinguish 
that  wicked  boy  of  mine,  in  his  first  anger.  It  was  all  George's 
fault  it  appears." 

At  hearing  this  remark  the  guests  felt  much  more  at  ease,  and 
the  visible  constraint  wore  away  in  the  wonderful  tales  most  of 
them  had  to  relate  of  their  own  experience  in  the  matter  of 
missing  particular  trains. 

Some  had  missed  their  train  at  an  obscure  continental  statfon, 
enduring  unheard-of  discomforts  in  consequence. 

Others  had  found  themselves  rushing  after  departing  trains, 
shouting  frantically  for  the  guard  to  pull  up,  until  collared  by 
some  official,  and  pulled  off  the  line  by  main  force. 

Whilst  one  adventurous  youth  related  how  he  had  once  made 
a  flying-leap  after  a  starting  train,  alighted  on  the  hindermost 
buffer,  clung  to  it,  and  reached  the  next  station  in  safety — minus 
hat  and  eye-glass. 

Lady  Maud  caused  some  mild  pleasantry  on  her  side,  by  deftly 
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sketching,  on  the  back  of  her  menu  ctun  repas^  a  caricature  of 
her  unpunctual  swain.  He  was  represented  as  standing  on  the ' 
edge  of  a  railway-platform,  wildly  waving  his  bag  and  umbrella  ► 
above  his  head,  like  a  semaphore  gone  mad,  whilst  the  train  was . 
seen  steaming  away  in  the  dim  distance. 

Indeed,  the  non-appearance  of  Lady  Maud's  innamorato  caused 
quite  a  divertissement^  and  considerably  lightened  the  dulness  of 
the  stately  repast. 

The  guests  might  consider  the  duke's  non-appearance  strange, 
and  decidedly  slighting  to  his  fair  fiancie;  btlt  what  of  that  ? 
They  could,  and  would,  talk  over  the  matter  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  dressing-rooms,  and  pity  the  countess  and  Lady 
Maud  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  good  manners  forbade  them- 
to  show  either  surprise  or  pity  in  the  presence  of  their  hostess, 
so  they  gladly  hailed  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken,  and 
expressed  a  sort  of  calm  sympathy  with  the  lackless  Norland 
left  out  in  the  cold  at  the  railway  station. 

Every  one  appeared  satisfied  that  accident,  not  design,  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  non-attendance.  At  least,  there  was  one 
exception  to  the  rule.  Young  Lady  Chineron  felt  doubts,  and 
expressed  them  rather  freely  to  the  countess,  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner. 

"George  is  by  no  means  unpunctual  by  habit,"  she  said'. 
stoutly  ;  •*  and  I  am  certain  he  would  not  be  so  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  he  knew  for  what  purpose  the  county  people  had 
been  invited  to  meet  Norland  and  himself  at  dinner :  depend  ooi 
it  we  shall  hear  something  unpleasant  to-morrow." 

The  countess  turned  slightly  pale,  but  she  answered  in  her 
habitually  quiet  manner  that  she  was  quite  satisfied  to  wait  for 
Norland's  explanation  till  he  came ;  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence 
in  the  experience  of  most  people  to  be  late  for  the  train,  once  in 
a  way. 

"Was  the  telegram  forwarded  from  the  station  or  from 
Norland's  club?"  asked  young  Lady  Chineron  in  a  persistent 
manner.  "  I'm  inclined  to  think  Norland  never  started  to  catch 
the  train  at  alL" 

"  Possibly  not,"  replied  the  countess  in  a  low  tone ;  "  one  cannot 
gather  much  from  a  brief  telegram.  This  one  merely  states  that 
Norland  waited  so  long  for  George  that  he  lost  the  train  in 
consequence." 
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"  I  shall  get  the  truth  from  George  the  moment  he  arrives,"  said 
his  wife,  knitting  her  brows.  She  was  a  tall,  dark-eyed  woman, 
with  a  peculiarly  cold,  hard  expression  of  countenance  that  was 
almost  forbidding  at  times.  She  was  a  woman  who  neither  invited 
confidence,  nor  gave  it. 

Possibly  she  had  been  soured  by  her  experience  of  the  world 
in  which  she  moved. 

At  seventeen  she  was  a  pretty,  much-admired  brunette,  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  open  as  the  day.  At  seven-and-twenty  she  was  a 
tall,  proud,  distant  woman,  with  little,  apparently,  of  the  freshness 
of  youth  about  her. 

Unlike  the  dowager's  own  daughters,  she  had  scant  respect 
for  her  mother-in-law's  wishes  or  opinions  ;  she  rather  appeared 
to  enjoy  opposing  her,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  Indeed,  she 
had  never  been  known  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  dowager 
on  any  given  subject. 

She  was  an  only  daughter,  and  heiress  to  a  considerable  dower 
in  her  own  right,  both  in  money  and  land. 

With  regard  to  birth,  she  came  of  the  house  of  Morton. 

The  house  of  Mortoun,  or  Morton,  dated  before  the  Conquest. 
There  were  feudal  barons  of  that  ancient  line  long  before  any 
family  archives  were  kept 

She  was  granddaughter  to  the  Duke  of  Morton. 

True,  her  father  was  only  a  wealthy  commoner,  and  when 
Lady  Chineron  spoke  of  her  lineage  she  seldom  included  the 
paternal  side.  Had  she  not  always  heard  her  father  spoken  of 
as  Lady  Georgina's  husband  ? 

He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming,  middle-aged  man,  as  his  daughter 
remembered  him.  He  died  when  she  was  in  the  nursery,  possibly 
snuffed  out,  extinguished  by  his  haughty,  over-bearing  spouse's 
great  superiority  of  birth  and  breeding. 

Anyhow,  Lady  Chineron  inherited  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 
Mortons,  coupled  with  the  broad  acres  that  formerly  belonged 
to  her  father,  so  she  regarded  her  mother-in-law  with  perhaps  a 
shade  of  envy,  because  she  was  a  leader  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
whilst  she  was  only  a  member  of  it. 

Like  many  other  young  ladies  of  family,  the  man  she  married 
was  not  the  husband  of  her  choosing.  The  match  had  been 
arranged  between  her  mother  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron. 

It  was  said  that  the  young  lady  had  a  prior  attachment.  How- 
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ever  that  might  be,  she  and  the  youthful  Lord  Chineron  settled 
down  into  married  life  with  a  sort  of  mutual  forbearing  conviction 
that  if  they  wished  to  remain  good  friends  they  must  not  be  too 
much  alone  together. 

Nevertheless,  young  Lady  Chineron  was  the  dominant  power, 
and,  as  her  husband  disliked  scenes  of  domestic  strife,  she  did 
pretty  much  as  she  liked  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

She  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  and  did  not  easily  forgive  when 
once  offended,  so  that  her  husband  stood  rather  in  dread  of  her, 
and  if  not  affectionate  was  ever  complaisant 

Yet  although  Lady  Chineron  did  elect  to  have  her  own  way, 
she  would  not  allow  her  husband*s  mother  to  dominate  over  him 
nor  disparage  him,  so  that  when  the  dowager  persisted  in  laying 
the  blame  of  the  duke's  absence  on  her  son's  shoulders,  the  wife 
at  once  took  up  his  defence  and  said,  somewhat  sharply, "  George 
will  be  here  by  an  early  train  to-morrow  morning,  then  you  will 
soon  learn  who  is  to  blame  ;  I'm  certain  he  would  not  have  kept 
.Norland  waiting  on  such  an  occasion  unless  he  accidently  met 
with  some  one  who  detained  him  against  his  will." 

"Detained  against  his  will?"  repeated  the  countess  with  a 
start  and  an  inquiring  glance,  like  one  awakened  out  of  a  deep 
reverie  which  had  carried  her  thoughts  far  from  the  surrounding 
company. 

"Oh,  pray  do  not  alarm  yourself  I  "  cried  Lady  Chineron  with 
a  light  cynical  laugh.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that 
George  had  been  set  upon  by  duns,  and  detained  for  debts  until 
he  had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing — no,  no  1  George  is  rather  too 
careful,  if  anything.  He  never  touches  a  card,  nor  does  he  evince 
much  talent  for  betting  and  horse-racing;  depend  upon  it, our 
dilatory  suitor  is  the  culprit.  However,  I  never  knew  George  to 
fail  an  appointment,  and  if  evil  tidings  arrive  in  the  morning, 
instead  of  Norland,  I  for  one  shall  not  be  surprised." 

Did  Lady  Chineron  speak  in  jest  to  tease  her  mother-in-law, 
or  by  some  prophetic  instinct  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Do  not  "coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  ?  " 

CHAPTER    VI. 

As  Lady  Hardbend  was  going  up  to  her  room  on  the  night 
after  the  dinner-party,  whereat  the  Duke  of  Norland  failed  to 
appear,  her  sister.  Lady  Maud,  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm  and  said, 
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*'  I  should  like  to  have  a  quiet  chat  with  you  all  to  ourselves. 
May  I  come  into  your  dressing-room  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

**Well,  I  am  rather  tired,"  replied  Lady  Hardbend,  with 
evident  reluctance.  "  You  may  come  to  my  room  as  early  as  you 
like  in  the  morning  ;  talking  the  last  thing  before  retiring  to  rest 
generally  keeps  me  wide  awake  the  whole  night" 

"  Ah,  I  see  I  "  cried  her  sister  archly,  "you  expect  unpleasant 
confidences  to  be  made  by  your  humble  servant— quite  a  scene,  in 
fact  Don't  fear,  if  ever  I  weep  that  *  Eneas  did  not  come,  Til 
weep  in  silence  and  be  dumb.'  Pray  believe  me,  my  little  chat 
won't  disturb  your  rest  in  the  least,  but  I  really  am  in  need  of 
advice,  and  there  is  no  one  so  able  as  yourself  to  give  it  me." 

"  In  any  case  you  must  not  keep  me  long,  dear  Maud,"  replied 
Lady  Hardbend,  as  she  led  the  way  into  her  dressing-room  and 
drew  chairs  to  the  fire-place.  **You  can  sit  down  whilst  my 
maid  attends  to  my  hair ;  you  need  not  mind  Ricardo  hearing 
what  you  talk  about." 

Lady  Maud  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's  arm  as  she  was  about 
to  ring  the  bell  to  summon  her  maid,  and  requested  that  she 
would  wait  just  ten  minutes,  as  what  she  wished  to  say  was 
intended  for  her  ear  alone. 

Thus  entreated.  Lady  Hardbend  gave  her  fair  shoulders  a 
shrug  of  impatience,  and  sank  indolently  into  an  easy-chair. 

Her  sister  also  sat  down  on  a  low  chair,  resting  her  elbow  on 
a  table  at  her  side,  and  leaning  her  face  on  her  hand. 

Anxious  as  she  had  appeared  to  be  to  have  a  talk,  she  sat  for 
some  minutes  gazing  into  the  fire  in  silence. 

After  a  few  moments  Lady  Hardbend,  who  on  sitting  down 
had  shaded  her  face  with  a  feather  hand-screen,  began  to  wonder 
at  this  unlooked  for  obmutescence,  and  putting  aside  the  feather 
screen  she  cast  a  scrutinizing  gaze  at  the  fair  countenance  over- 
cast by  deep,  if  not  painful,  thought 

Lady  Hardbend  was  by  no  means  coldly  selfish,  nor  insensible 
to  another's  pain.  But  she  had  suffered  mental  agony  of  no 
-common  order  ;  had  been  thrown  back,  as  it  were,  on  her  own 
bleeding  heart,  without  solace  or  pity,  until  she  grew  to  hide  the 
wound,  even  from  herself,  unless  when  some  sudden  home-thrust 
made  the  poor  wounded  spirit  bleed  afresh,  and  rack  her  to  the 
heart's  core. 

It  was  to  save  her  own  feelings  that  she   assumed  a  cold, 
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UQsyiBpathetic  air  wlien  any  allusion  was  made  on  the  subject 
which  had  once  the  power  to  drain  all  the  sweetness  from  her 
inner  life. 

The  first  glance  she  cast  on  her  sister's  pained,  thoughtful 
facCi  revealed  by  intuition  how  much  the  fair  girl  suffered  in 
sQence. 

For  just  one  little  moment  she  felt  an  impulse  to  draw  her 
to  her  bosom  as  a  tender  mother  would,  and  bid  her  tell  out  all 
her  heart-grief. 

The  cold,  haughty  expression  vanished  as  if  by  magic  from 
her  beautifully-chiselled  features,  and  a  look  of  the  tenderest  pity 
overspread  her  face,  making  her  appear  like  an  angel  of  mercy 
instead  of  the  proud  pleasure-loving  woman  of  the  world,  that 
the  world  saw  and  knew. 

She  was  a  most  lovely  woman,  and  would  have  been  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  best  had  not  her  tenderest  feelings  been  totally 
disregarded,  and  the  holiest  promptings  of  her  pure,  unselfish 
heart  scorned  as  the  untaught  impulse  of  a  mere  child. 

Of  a  sprightly,  genial  temperament,  with  a  decided  taste  for 
gaiety  and  love  of  admiration,  which  arose  from  an  inborn  wish 
to  please  rather  than  from  weak  vanity,  and  withal  a  nature 
keenly  alive  to  pain  and  sensitive  to  the  last  degree  of  slight  or 
coldness,  she  had  learnt,  under  suffering,  to  laugh  where  others 
would  have  wept,  and  to  seek  alleviation,  if  not  oblivion,  in  fashion- 
able crowds,  when  others  would  have  sought  relief  in  solitude. 

She  put  away  pain  as  some  patients  put  aside  nauseous 
potions,  preferring  rather  to  suffer  and  make  no  sign  than  drink 
the  cup  of  sorrow,  in  all  its  bitterness,  openly. 

As  we  have  said,  for  one  brief  moment  she  felt  an  impulse  to 
take  the  poor,  heart- chilled  girl  to  her  bosom  and  weep  with  her 
in  sympathy. 

But  the  next  a  sharp  spasm  contracted  her  features,  and  fearing 
lest  she  should  give  way  and  reveal  her  own  heart's  corroding 
care,  she  restrained  the  impulse. 

She  half  rose  and  reached  out  her  hand  towards  the  bell.  Once 
her  maid  appeared  on  the  scene  all  emotional  subjects  of  conver- 
sation must  needs  be  dropped. 

The  movement  aroused  her  sister  out  of  the  deep  reverie  into 
which  she  had  unconsciously  fallen.  With  an  imploring  gesture 
the  young  girl  arrested  the  out-stretched  hand. 
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Lady  Hardbend  was  not  proof  against  this  mute  appeal ;  she 
resumed  her  seat,  saying :  ^'  Well,  Maud  dear,  I  thought  you  had 
gone  off  to  the  land  of  dreams." 

''Dreams!"  echoed  Maud,  "delusions  rather;  but  tell  me, 
dear  Fanny,  are  you  happy?  " 

Lady  Hardbend  started  bolt  upright.  Of  all  questions  the 
English  language  could  be  found  capable  of  forming,  this  was 
the  last  she  had  expected  to  hear  at  that  moment. 

•*  My  dear  child,"  she  cried,  with  a  supercilious  curl  of  her 
proud  upper  lip,  "  pray  what  does  my  particular  state  of  mental 
felicity  matter  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,  Fanny,  do  not  mock  my  question  ;  only  listen  and  you 
will  soon  learn  why  I  have  asked  it.  I  know  full  well  how  you 
have  suffered.  If  you  have  at  length  attained  to  happiness  there 
is  hope  in  the  dark  future  for  me.     Can  you " 

"  Hush  1 "  cried  Lady  Hardbend  sharply,  her  features  again 
contracting  like  one  seized  with  sudden  pain.  '*What  can 
you  know  of  suffering?  Have  you  loved  and  lost?  Is  the 
thought  of  what  niight  have  been  haunting  you  like  a  spectral 
shadow  with  a  power  to  darken  every  joy  ?  You  can  have  no 
suffering  in  common  with  mine.  Is  not  the  man  iage  you  are 
about  to  contract  of  your  own  seeking  ?  " 

"  Not  of  my  seeking,  although  my  own  weak  folly  helped  to 
bring  about  this  result.  I  never  possessed  resolution  sufficient  to 
oppose  our  mother's  wishes  and  discountenance  Norland's  atten- 
tions, as  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  have  drifted  helplessly  out  on 
the  troubled  sea  of  care,  have  pledged  my  faith  to  one  man, 
whilst  my  heart's  sole  affection  is  bestowed  on  another." 

"  Poor  child !  How  can  I  help  you  ?  "  said  Lady  Hardbend, 
touched  spite  of  herself  by  the  hopeless  tone  of  her  sister's  voice. 
**  You  cannot  go  back  now  if  you  would,  our  mother  would  go 
distracted  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  scandal ;  besides,  what 
would  the  world  say  ?  " 

'*  I  do  not  think  I  should  care  very  much  about  the  world's 
opinion  in  this  matter,  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  brave  our 
mother's  anger,"  said  Lady  Maud  despondingly.  "  However,  I 
did  not  wish  to  consult  you  about  the  desirability  of  breaking  off 
the  engagement — of  course,  I  am  aware  it  is  too  late  to  do  that 
with  honour ;  but  what  I  do  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  Do  you  believe 
it  possible  to  live  contentedly  with  a  man  you  did  not  marry  for 
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love — in  short,  to  blot  out  the  past  from  your  memory  and  begin 
life  anew?" 

'*  Well,  child,  it  may  be  possible  to  forget  and  be  happy  if  the 
object  of  your  first  attachment  proves  unworthy  the  affection  you 
bestowed  on  him,"  replied  Lady  Hardbend  evasively.  **  Anyhow, 
the  only  advice  or  comfort  I  can  give  you  is  this — ^take  life  as  you 
find  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

**  You  know  well,  Fanny,  that  the  man  to  whom  I  have  given 
my  heart's  best  love  is  not  unworthy  of  the  trust,  so  there  is  no 
refuge  in  that  thought,  but  weak  as  I  have  been  I  have  no  right 
to  peril  another's  happiness  as  well  as  my  own.  I  have  thought 
it  over  for  long,  and  at  length  I  am  resolved  to " 

"  Pray,  Maud,  do  not  look  so  earnestly  heroic,  you  frighten 
me ! "  interrupted  Lady  Hardbend  hastily.  **  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
take  on  in  this  sort  of  way.  I  know  your  position,  and  also 
know  how  powerless  you  are  to  escape.  Our  mother  possesses 
a  sort  of  magnetic  power  over  every  one  dependent  on  her.  What- 
ever she  wills,  she  compasses.  Her  children  are  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  She  has  willed  that  you  shall  marry 
Norland,  and  you  must  accept  your  destiny  at  her  hand  as 
though  it  were  the  hand  of  fate.  Even  I,  who  am  no  longer 
amenable  to  her  for  my  actions,  dare  not  gainsay  her  to  her 
face." 

"  Nor  dare  one  have  a  will  of  their  own  even  in  the  most 
momentous  question  of  one's  future  existence,"  said  Lady  Maud 
bitterly.  **  Yet,  for  all  that,  I  am  resolved  to  tell  Norland  the 
true  state  of  my  feelings.  If,  after  I  have  told  him  all  the  truth, 
he  still  wishes  me  to  become  his  wife,  I  hope  to  have  strength  of 
mind  enough  to  accept  my  fate  without  repining.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  desires  to  break  off  the  engagement,  I  am  prepared 
to  brave  my  mother's  anger  and  face  the  world's  displacency.  I 
have  no  right  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  Norland's  future  life  as 
well  as  my  own,  to  gratify  family  ambition,  and " 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  all  this  before,"  broke  in  Lady 
Hardbend  impatiently.  *'  As  I  said  before,  it  is  too  late  to  draw 
back  now." 

"  But  not  too  late  to  own  the  truth.  Norland  shall  not  have  to 
reproach  me  with  deceit  of  the  worst  kind  in  the  time  to  come." 

Lady  Hardbend  laughed  a  strange,  bitter  laiigh.  **  Child, 
beware — take  care  1 "  she  cried.     **  If  I  know  anything  of  mankind 
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you  will  tell  what  you  call  the  truth  in  vain.  Norland  will 
make  light  of  it  and  marry  you  all  the  same,  but  he  will  never 
forget  nor  foi^ive  it  Better  break  off  the  engagement  at  once 
and  incur  the  odium  attached  to  such  a  proceeding  than  yield  to 
an  impulse  of  unreason.  Ah !  you  shake  your  head.  Well, 
listen  to  my  tale  and  draw  your  own  moral  from  it  You  say 
you  know  how  I  have  suffered,  but  you  never  can  know  how  I 
fought  and  struggled  to  free  myself  from  the  toils.  I  knelt  to 
our  mother,  imploring  her  with  tears  of  heart-felt  agony  not  to 
force  xue  into  a  loveless  marriage.  Ah !  how  coldly  she  heard, 
and  how  gently  she  bade  me  not  to  give  way  to  vulgar  hysterical 
fancies.  She  repressed,  humiliated,  mortified  me,  and  all  that 
with  such  a  pitying,  dignified  air  that  I  retired  from  her  presence 
abashed  at  my  own  contumeliousness,  and  never  dared  after  that 
to  give  way  to  emotional  outbursts  in  her  hearing. 

'*  Hardbend  at  that  time  was  passionately  attached  to  me.  In 
my  desperation,  I  resolved,  just  as  you  have  done,  to  tell  him  of 
my  attachment  to  a  rival. 

"  The  carrying  out  of  that  resolve  cost  me  more  misery  than 
any  other  step  I  have  taken  in  my  life's  history. 

'*  If  a  man  can  cause  you  endless  annoyance  by  his  jealous 
hatred  of  the  dead,  think  what  misery  he  may  heap  on  your 
devoted  head  by  his  jealous  fears  of  a  living  rival.  I  have  some- 
where read  an  old  book  *  On  the  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting 
a  Wife; 

"  Well,  Hardbend  has  become  quite  perfect  in  that  art,  and  it 
was  I  who  first  put  the  engine  of  torture  into  his  hand.  He  will 
never  forget — no,  nor  forgive  me  for  confessing  to  him,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  that  my  heart  was  irrevocably  given  to 
another. 

"  You  can  go  now,  dear  Maud,  and  apply  the  moral  of  my  tale 
at  your  leisure ;  but  if  you  would  wish  to  insure  the  happiness 
of  your  future  husband,  leaving  out  your  own,  you  will  bury  that 
secret  attachment  to  Alex  deep  down  in  iyour  own  heart  of 
hearts,  where^no  human  eye  can  detect  it" 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  kissed  her  sister  with  more  tenderness 
than  she  was  wont  to  bestow  on  any  one,  and  bade  her  good- 
night. 

Lady  Maud,  thus  thrown  back  on  her  own  heart,  left  her 
sister's  presence  far  more  troubled  and  undecided  than  before : 
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it  was  so  hard,  in  her  i:ase  at  least,  "^  to  do  the  right  and  fear 
not" 

CHAPTER  VII. 

**  May  we  come  in,  sir?"  asked  Mrs.  Trimbly,  opening  the  door 
of  the  outer  office  just  wide  enough  to  show  her  homely,  honest 
face. 

Alex  Cameron  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigar ;  he  had  his 
hat  and  topcoat  on,  ready  to  go  out. 

"  Oh,  come  in,  by  all  means,"  he  answered,  in  his  usual  cheery 
manner.  "What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Trimbly?  I'm  just 
going  out  for  an  evening  stroll  westward."  ' 

•*  W^e  won't  keep  you  a  minute,  sir ;  we  thought  as  how  you'd 
like  to  see  our  little  Fairy  afore  Davy  took  her  across  to  the 
Theatre  Royal." 

As  she  spoke,  she  put  Freda  down  on  the  floor,  and  began 
removing  the  large  woollen  wrap  that  enveloped  the  little  creature 
from  head  to  foot 

The  outer  office  was  in  semi-darkness,  except  where  a  ray  of 
light  fell  from  the  gas-jet  on  the  stair. 

Just  within  this  ray  of  light  Mrs.  Trimbly  had  set  down  Freda ; 
there  the  child  stood,  blushing  and  smiling,  with  a  bewildered 
expression  in  her  dark-blue  eyes  that  Alex  had  never  seen  there 
before. 

" Gracious  1  what  have  we  here?"  he  exclaimed,  making  a 
step  forward,  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  this  lovely  child-vision. 

Freda  looked  so  ethereal,  so  transcendently  pure  and  bright, 
so  like  a  peri  fresh  from  the  Elysian  fields,  on  which  no  earthly 
blight  or  stain  had  ever  fallen,  that  a  painful  thrill  went  through 
the  heart,  of  Alex  when  he  considered  to  what  a  lot  she  was 
destined 

She  was  dressed  in  pale-blue  gauze,  spangled  over  with  silver 
stars;  there  were  silver  wings  on  her  shoulders,  and  diamond 
stars  twinkled  amid  her  bright  golden  curls,  which  fell  around 
her  face  and  neck  like  a  nimbus.  ^^ 

The  dark  background  threw  out  the  bright,  beautiful  child  in 
high  relief,  giving  to  the  fragile  little  creature  a  sort  of  unearthly 
radiance,  whilst  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway  stood  Trimbly, 
grinning  like  some  good-natured  gnome  in  a  fairy  tale. 

"  Freda  is  to  act  the  Queen  of  the  Fairy  Dell,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
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Trimbly,  looking  with  pardonable  pride  at  her  lovdy  child ;  "  an* 
Trimbly  is  just  going  to  carry  her  across  to  the  theatre.  We 
wouldn't  let  her  go  unless  she  was  let  to  be  dressed  at  home,  an' 
so  you  see  her  just  as  she's  going  on  the  stage  to  act  in  the  pan- 
tomime of  *Mab  and  the  Giant  Kirshina  Shiverina.'  Come, 
Freda,  say  good-night  to  the  gentleman  ;  an',  Trimbly,  you  make 
haste  an'  take  her,  else  we'll  be  late." 

The  wrap  was  carefully  folded  around  the  bright  little  figure, 
"  the  gnome,"  still  grinning  good-naturedly,  took  the  fairy  queen 
up  in  his  strong  arms  as  though  she  were  a  feather,  the  door 
closed,  and  they  were  gone. 

Alex  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  he  uttered  the  first  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  bewildered  and  astonished 
at  the  tableau  thus  unexpectedly  presented  to  his  view,  that  he 
stood  for  some  minutes  looking  at  the  outer  door  after  it  had 
closed  on  the  actors  of  this  unexpected  scene. 

In  an  absent  manner  he  at  length  took  off  his  hat  and  sat  down 
to  recover  himself. 

Since  that  dull  November  evening  when  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Freda,  they  had  become  great  friends.  The  child 
delighted  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  his  chambers,  and  often,  when 
he  returned  home  of  an  afternoon,  he  would  find  her  seated  in 
the  old-fashioned  window  seat,  either  quietly  poring  over  a  book, 
or  gazing  dreamily  out  on  the  river  which  lay  in  full  view  beyond. 

She  was  a  gentle,  dreamy  little  creature,  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and 
just  as  easily  frightened,  and  withal  open  and  truthful  as  the  day. 

There  was  much  of  innate  refinement  about  her,  and  a  wonder- 
ful perception  of  the  beautiful  and  fitting.  How  she  had  gained 
such  correct  ideas  in  all  matters  of  taste  often  caused  much  sur- 
prise to  Alex  Cameron — whence  this  innate  love  of  the  pure  and 
beautiful,  this  true  knowledge  of  good  breeding  and  natural 
refinement  in  a  child  of  the  common  people  ? 

So  delicately  lovely,  too,  and  as  gentle  and  dainty  as  any 
daughter  of  a  noble  house,  born  in  a  palace,  and  reared  in  splen- 
dour. Her  voice,  too,  was  sweet  and  low — a  thing  seldom  found 
in  the  children  of  the  poor,  nor  are  gentle,  winning  ways  possessed 
by  them  as  a  rule ;  and  yet  Freda  was  as  gentle  and  winning  as 
a  little  princess,  though  born  of  the  commonalty  and  reared  in  the 
topmost  storey  of  a  dingy  old  house  in  the  Temple. 

To  amuse  her,  as  he  thought,  Alex  bought  her  a  book  of 
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glaring  pictures,  such  as  are  specially  compiled  for  the  delight  of 
children  of  tender  years.  Freda  merely  glanced  at  it,  then  laid 
it  aside. 

"  Don't  you  like  your  new  picture-book  ?  "  he  asked,  surprised 
at  the  disappointed  expression  of  the  child's  face. 

Freda  shook  her  head.  **The  pictures  are  not  nice,"  she 
answered  shyly.  "  I  never  saw  scarlet  and  yellow  birds  flying 
about  an3nvhere,  nor  little  children  dressed  all  in  bright  green 
with  great  round  red  cheeks,  walking  in  the  park." 

Alex  could  not  help  laughing.  "  So  you  have  seen  real  live  birds, 
have  you,  Freda  ?  but  then  they  were  only  London  sparrows — 
not  lovely,  bright  tropical  birds  of  gay  plumage  like  these." 

**  Are  the  flowers  and  little  girls  tropical  too,  sir  ?  "  she  asked, 
opening  the  book  with  a  faint  show  of  interest.  "There  are 
much  prettier  flowers  in  the  park,  and  the  roses^-oh,  the  roses 
are  beautiful,  beautiful  I" 

"And  who  takes  you  into  the  park,  Freda?"  inquired  Alex 
smiling,  and  wondering  at  the  child's  natural  percipience  of  the 
crudeness  of  the  coloured  pictures. 

"  Mother  takes  me  most  times,"  the  child  replied.  "  Then  we  go 
over  the  river  in  a  steamer,  and  see  the  barges  and  boats  sailing 
up  and  down — mother  says  'tis  as  good  as  going  to  Margate,  and 
only  costs  twopence.  Sometimes  on  Sundays  dad  comes,  too  ;  then 
we  take  cake  and  milk  and  sit  on  the  grass,  under  the  tall  trees, 
and  have  a  feast  Then  dad  carries  me  about  to  see  the  lake  and 
the  beautiful  birds  swimming  about,  and  the  ferns,  and  the  flowers 
— oh,  'tis  lovely !  Dad  says  Battersea  Park  'minds  him  of  paradise, 
but  mother  thinks  maybe  'tis  more  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
'cause  'tis  far  more  beautiful  than  any  other  garden  in  the  world." 

And  so  Freda  ran  on.  It  was  evident  from  her  glowing  de- 
scription of  this  park  of  the  people,  that  the  Trimbly  family  con^ 
sidered  it  the  Elysian  fields  of  London,  and  bent  their  steps  in 
that  direction  whenever  they  took  holiday. 

Some  few  days  after  Alex  had  purchased  the  glaring  picture- 
book,  he  came  across  a  volume  of  exquisitely-coloured  plates  of 
birds  and  flowers,  which  had  lain  on  the  top  shelf  of  his  bookcase 
so  long  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  he  possessed  such  a  treasure. 

A  treasure  indeed  it  proved  to  Freda,  who  clapped  her  hands 
with  delight  at  sight  of  it,  and  never  afterwards  tired  of  turning  over 
each  glowing  page,  again  and  again,  with  ever-increasing  delight. 
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She  was  quite  unlike  other  children.  She  sat  in  her  comer  in- 
tently scanning  over  her  treasured  picture-book — never  asking  a 
question,  nor  moving  a  limb ;  she  never  annoyed  one  as  children 
are  apt  to  do  by  fidgeting  about  incessantly. 

Alex  Cameron  had  become  a  busy  man  of  late  ;  at  a  time,  too, 
when  he  neither  cared  nor  sought  after  briefs,  briefs  came  flowing 
in  like  a  continuous  stream. 

Three  clerks  now  sat  in  the  outer  office  ;  the  head  one,  who  a 
few  short  months  since  had  little  to  employ  his  time  except  to 
con  over  a  daily  newspaper,  from  the  agony  column  to  the  sales 
by  auction,  now  seldom  found  leisure  to  glance  at  the  price  of 
stocks  or  summary  of  contents.  He  was  poor  as  Job,  yet  he 
always  lingered  over  the  closing  prices  of  stocks  and  shares  as 
though  he  had  thousands  at  stake.  Possibly  men  never  feel  such 
a  craving  to  dabble  in  stocks  and  shares  as  when  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  available  capital  is  considerably  less  than  a  five- 
pound-note. 

In  the  midst  of  the  new  clerks  and  clients  little  Freda  stole  in 
and  out  like  a  ray  of  sUnshine,  just  as  bright  and  welcome,  and 
quite  as  noiseless. 

Whenever  Alex  found  her  curled  up  in  her  accustomed  seat  he 
would  bid  her  remain  there. 

Ofttimes,  when  looking  up  from  his  work,  his  eye  would  rest 
for  a  few  moments,  with  real  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  relief,  on  the 
tiny  gentle  creatiire,  so  still  yet  so  full  of  life  and  promise. 

It  was  not  altogether  that  the  child  was  such  a  pleasant  picture 
to  look  on,  with  the  light  falling  on  her  fair  face,  and  bright 
golden  hair — no,  not  quite  that.  It  was  the  strange  resemblance 
she  bore  to  his  one  and  only  love,  whose  image  lay  enshrined  in 
his  inmost  heart. 

Freda  was  so  like  Lady  Maud  in  the  long  ago,  the  same  turn 
of  the  head,  the  self-same  trick  of  the  hand  in  pushing  back  the 
golden  curls  from  her  softly-rounded  cheek. 

Sometimes  she  made  his  heart  thrill,  when  her  laugh  would 
peal  forth  like  silver  bells  the  very  echo  of  Lady  Maud's  laugh, 
as  she  used  to  laugh  out  in  the  long  ago  in  childish  glee.  She 
did  not  so  much  remind  him  of  the  admired  belle  of  fashion,  as 
of  the  Maud  of  his  boyish  worship,  when  his  playmate  reminded 
him  of  the  angels  ;  and  to  be  near  her  was  to  be  nearer  heaven, 
but,  alas !  all  that  had  changed  now — his  love  was  faithless,  and 
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like  the  poet,  he  found  himself  much  farther  off  from  heaven  than 
i¥hen  he  was  a  boy. 

He  often  found  himself  puzzling  over  the  striking  resemblance 

Freda  bore  to  the  Chineron  family — ^a  dainty  aristocratic  style  of 

beauty  not  often  seen  among  the  common  people,  and  all  unsuited 

to  battle  with  the  hardships  incident  to  her  humble  station  in  life. 

Sometimes  he   decided,  in    his   own  mind,  on  giving  her  a 

finished  education  that  would  fit  her  to  begin  life  as  a  governess. 

But  it  was  time  enough  to  begin  yet ;  all  he  could  do  would  be 

to  watch  over  her  at  present,  and  take  an  early  opportunity  of 

consulting  with  Mrs.  Trimbly  on  the  subject,  and,  if  agreeable  on 

all  sides,  pay  for  sending  Freda  to  a  superior  preparatory  school. 

But  the  child's  unlooked-for  appearance  that  evening,  in  the 

new  character  of  a  stage  fairy,  had  upset  all  his  previous  plans 

concerning  her  future. 

Freda's  parents  had  taken  that  now  into  their  own  hands — 
what  right  had  he  to  interfere  ? 

David  Trimbly  and  his  wife  were  obliging  and  respectful,  but 
withal  rather  proud  and  independent;  and,  above  all,  rather 
inclined  to  resent  any  interference  with  what  they  considered 
their  rights. 

Alex  knew  very  little  about  David  Trimbly's  other  members 
of  his  family ;  he  was  not  even  aware  that  David  had  three  boys, 
all  bom  before  Freda,  and  as  like  their  coarse,  stolid-looking  father 
as  Freda  was  unlike  any  member  of  the  family. 

The  rich  and  poor  have  so  little  in  common  that  a  rich  man 
sometimes  lives  under  the  same  roof  with  his  poorer  neighbour, 
meeting  him  daily,  without  knowing  anything  more  about  his 
domestic  life  than  if  they  lived  a  hundred  miles  apart. 

Asa  matter  of  course  the  rich  man's  affairs  are  well  known  in 
his  particular  neighbourhood.  His  servants  and  tradespeople 
take  care  of  that.  He  might  as  well  live  in  a  house  of  glass 
without  window  blinds  for  all  the  secrecy  he  can  command  con- 
cerning his  domestic  arrangements. 

Alex  could  not  help  feeling  annoyed  with  himself  when  he 
b^^n  to  consider  how  little  active  interest  he  had  taken  in 
Freda's  welfare. 

The  child  was  so  shy  and  reticent  that,  although  he  had  seen 
her  daily  for  months,  yet  he  failed  to  learn  that  she  was  in  train- 
ing for  the  stage  until  he  saw  her  in  readiness  for  her  little  rdle. 
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This  was  the  last  thing  he  could  have  desired  for  her ;  this 
stage  life  was  to  have  the  freshness  of  her  young  life  wasted,  if 
not  withered  up,  in  the  vitiated  environment  behind  the  scenes. 
For  a  woman  who  can  take  her  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks,  the 
profession  of  an  actress  is  honourable  enough  ;  but  for  this  wee 
floweret  the  atmosphere  of  the  stage  was  like  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  desert. 

And  this  would  be  poor  little  Freda's  lot,  unless  he  could  pre- 
vail on  her  parents  to  withdraw  her  at  once  from  the  theatre. 
They  were  Hbnest  people,  although  ignorant,  and  homely  in 
appearance,  and  treated  their  children  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  care — perhaps  they  would  be  glad  of  his  help  to  place  their 
youngest  child  at  a  good  school.  He  would  see  about  it  to- 
morrow at  the  latest. 

When  he  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  decided  to  look  in  at 
the  theatre  and  see  how  Freda  bore  up  under  the  bewilderment 
of  a  first  appearance  before  the  public. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

Alex  Cameron  had  not  patronized  the  pantomime  since  his 
boyish  days,  therefore  it  was  rather  a  new  experience  for  him  to 
find  himself  sitting  in  a  side-box  inhaling  the  stuffy  atmosphere 
of  a  theatre  on  Boxing  night. 

The  house  was  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  great 
unwashed  appeared  in  full  force,  packed  together  in  the  gallery 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  and  indulging  in  their  loye  of  horseplay 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Whistling,  shouting,  stamping,  strug- 
gling, crowing,  braying,  and  occasionally  caterwauling  by  way  of 
variation  to  their  evening's  amusement.  Hundreds  of  happy 
faces  in  stalls,  boxes  and  dress-circle  ;  the  young  people  looking 
up  at  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  with  that  sort  of  wondering 
curiosity  with  which  children  regard  restless  wild  animals  in  a 
cage. 

Such  lots  of  pretty,  rosy  English  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.  Children  full  of  life  and  glee.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
John  Bull  should  feel  proud  of  and  glory  in  above  another  it  is 
the  children  of  his  native  land.  Not  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe  will  one  find  such  perfectly  healthy,  happy- looking  boys 
and  girls  as  in  dear  old  England. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  favoured  classes.     Alas  !  we  know  too 
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well  how  poverty  pinches  and'  pales  the  children  of  the  toiling 
million. . 

But  why  talk  ^of  gaunt,  marcid  penury  on  Boxing  night? 
Surely  every  man,  woman  and  child  gets  enough  and  to  spare  of 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  at  Christmas  tide:  in'  this  boasted 
land  of  Christian  charity. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  the  British  workman,  down  to  Bill  the  coster- 
ihonger  with  his  motley  following,  had  evidently  thrown  dull 
care  aside,  for  that  evening  at  least,  and  appeared  bent  on  getting 
as  much  fun  and  enjoyment  for  their  money  as  possible.  A 
rough  but  not  unkindly  lot  they  seemed,  though  rather  inclined 
for  mischief  should  it  come  to  hand. 

The  curtain  was  down  when  Alex  Cameron  entered  the  side- 
box.  The  great  transformation  scene  was  to  come  on  in  a  few 
moments,  and  this  was"  plainly  evident  on  all  sides  to  be  the 
event  of  the  evening's  entertainment 

When  at  length  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain  lifted  slowly, 
you  might  have. heard  a  pin  drop,  so  hushed  with  expectation 
did  the  entire  audience  become. 

The  Fairy  Dell  of  Queen  Mab,  to  which  she  had  invited  the 
giant  Kirshina  Shiverina,  was  certainly  a  wonderful  vision  of 
stage  effect,  and  when,  in  the  dazzling  floral  display,  flower  after 
flower  opened,  disclosing  a  lovely  fairy  child  within,  the  gallery 
could  contain  its  voice  no  longer — a  mighty  roar  of  applause  shook 
the  roof. 

But  Alex's  eye  only  sought  out  one  object.     Where  was  Freda  ? 

Ere  he  had  well  asked  the  question,  a  silver-lily,  set  in  the 

midst  of  emerald  leaves,  opened  its  petals,  and  the  loveliest  elf 

that  ever  hiiman  eye  lit  on  appeared  in  the  centre,  waving   a 

jewelled  wand. 

A  louder  roar  than  ever  greeted  this  ethereal  little  fairy. 
When  she  stepped  out  of  the  flower,  women  and  children  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  a  frenzy  of 
applause. 

A  sea  of  excited  human  faces  from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  noise 
like  the  ocean's  roar  greeted  poor  little  Freda's  first  appearance 
before  the  footlights. 

Alex  Cameron,  who  watched  the  child  narrowly  through  his 
opera-glass,  observed  that  she  first  crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  her 
bright  golden  hair,  then  turned  deadly  pale. 
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The  sweet  lips  trembled,  and  a  dazed  bewildered  look  gathered 
in  the  wide-open  clear,  blue  eyes.  The  little  hand  began  to  wave 
the  jewelled  wand  unsteadily,  and  the  small  delicate  form  shook 
visibly. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  fairies  began  to  dance  in  a  circle 
round  their  queen,  and  when  the  circle  divided  to  make  room  for 
the  dancing  fays,  Alex  saw  that  Freda  was  gone. 

He  thought, '  too,  that  he  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Trimbly's 
motherly  face  peering  round  a  side-scene,  and  then  disappear 
quite  suddenly. 

The  event  of  the  pantomime  was  over  for  Alex.  He  did  not 
even  wait  for  the  drop-scene  to  fall  and  shut  out  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  from  the  thousand  admiring  eyes  in  pit,  box  and 
gallery. 

Next  day  little  Freda  did  not  take  her  accustomed  seat  on 
the  window-cushioned  recess,  nor  did,  Mrs.  Trimbly  put  in  an 
appearance  during  the  morning. 

Alex  had  meant  to  exert  his  influence  with  this  good  woman, 
to  prevent  Freda  from  again  appearing  in  public.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  diplomatic  little  speech  with  which  to  break  the  ice ;  but 
Mrs.  Trimbly's  non-appearance  put  him  rather  out  of  temper. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  Temple,  he  found 
to  his  astonishment  that  David  Trimbly  was  not  in  the  lodge. 

This  was  a  most  unusual  occurrence.    Alex  never  remembered 

the  time  when  he  had  missed  the  gate-porter  from  his  post  before. 

He  had  an  appointment  to  keep,  or  he  would  have  turned  back 

and  summoned  the  housekeeper  to  inquire  the  cause  of  Trimbly's 

absence  from  his  post. 

The  thought  of  poor  little  Freda's  scared  white  face  haunted 
him  as  he  walked  through  the  busy  streets.  Had  she  broken 
down  beneath  the  strain  of  facing  such  a  sea  of  faces  ?  It  angered 
him  to  think  how  powerless  he  was  to  move  in  her  behalf,  and 
prevent  the  repetition  of  last  night's  torture. 

The  parents  were  hard-working  people  and  poor,  but  they  were 
honest  and  independent,  with  some  degree  of  pride.  He  could 
not  go  in  a  direct  way  and  offer  them  money  equivalent,  to  what 
their  child  earned,  if  they  would  take  her  off  the  stage.  And 
unless  he  could  in  some  way  influence,  without  appearing  to 
interfere  unasked  in  their  family  affairs,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed. 
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.  The  Trimblys  were  by  no  means  an  obsequious  or  time- 
serving couple.  They  would  have  told  you  that  they  did  their 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them, 
nor  did  they  covet  that  which  belonged  to  their  betters.  They 
were  content  with  their  own  earnings  and,  in  homely  phrase,  cut 
their  garment  according  to  the  cloth. 

They  were  in  fact  much  more  independent  than  many  a  poor 
genteel  family,  whose  struggles  to  keep  up  appearances  often 
lay  them  under  pecuniary  obligations,  not  only  to  relations  and 
friends,  but  strangers  also. 

Alex  felt  that  he  would  be  treading  on  very  uncertain  ground 
by  offering  pecuniary  aid,  either  to  Trimbly  or  his  wife,  to  enable 
them  to  rear  up  Freda  above  her  station  in  life. 

It  is  a  most  delicate  as  well  as  difficult  task  to  interfere  con- 
cerning the  rearing  and  education  of  another  person's  child  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstance  ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
it  was  doubly  so,  because  Alex  had  not  the  slightest  right  to 
interfere.  All  he  could  advance  for  his  interference  was  that 
from  his  point  of  view  Freda  was  more  fitted  to  be  trained 
for  the  position  of  a  governess  than  go  into  training  for  the 
stage. 

Had  Freda  been  a  coarse,  common-place  child,  Alex  Cameron 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  interfering  on  her  behalf;  there- 
fore, what  right  had  he,  because  he  traced  in  her  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  particular  patrician  beauty,  take  it  upon  himself 
to  say  what  path  in  life  was  best  fitted  for  the  gate-porter's 
daughter  to  follow. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  considerations  weighed  with  the 
young  barrister,  and  made  him  pause  lest  he  should  defeat  the 
end  he  had  in  view  by  a  too  evident  anxiety  to  withdraw  Freda 
from  the  stage. 

When  Alex  returned  to  his  chambers,  in  time  for  an  early 
dinner,  he  found  Mrs.  Trimbly  engaged  in  laying  the  table. 

She  turned  towards  him  as  he  entered,  and  he  at  once  observed 
that  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping  and  her  features  contracted 
with  pain  and  grief. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  too  evident 
sorrow  and  distress  she  wrung  her  hands  distractedly,  and  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  moaned  rather  than  said,  "  Oh, 
sir,  it's  Freda !  my  poor  darling  child  ! " 

9*  . 
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•    "What  of  her  ?  "  he  asked  quickly.  "  Tell  me,  in  Heaven's  name, 
what  has  happened  to  the.child  to  disturb  you  thus  ?  " 

"  She  is  ill,  sir — sick  unto  death  I  Oh,  my  darling,  darling 
child,  my  heart  will  break  if  anything  happens  to  you  through 
going  to  that  theatre!"  cried  the  poor  woman,  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  pitifully. 

**  Ah,  I  feared  as  much,"  said  Alex.  "  What  made  you  put  that 
delicate  child  forward  for  the  pantomime?  I  would  freely  give  a 
hundred  pounds  this  moment  if  last  night's  work  could  be  undone." 

"  Please  don't  think  hardly  of  me,  sir,  it  was  not  all  my  doings  ; 
besides,  we  have  had  a  deal  of.sickness  in  the  family  this  winter. 
Davey,  that's  our  eldest  boy,  sir,  has  been  laid  up  with  rheumatic 
fever,  an' — an* — but  there,  where's  the  use  of  bothering  a  gentle- 
man like  you  about  our  poor  family  concerns.  Trimbly  always,  has 
said  that  the  stage  was  just  the  thing  for  a  genteel-looking  child 
like  our  Freda.  An'  when  Markham — that's  the  ballet-master — 
saw  her,  he  offered  high  terms,  such  as  we  couldn't  well  refuse, 
seeing  how  we  were  circumstanced,  not  only  with  regard  to  our- 
selves, but  to  others  also.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Markham,  who 
is  a  great  friend  of  Trimbly's,  wanted  our  Freda  to  represent 
Queen  Mab  in  the  grand  Christmas  pantomime  of  *  Queen  Mab 
and  the  Giant  Kirshina  Shiverina.*  'It's  only  to  come  on 
once  a  night  in  the  transformation  scene,'  says  he,  *  an'  you  can 
bring  her  across  to  the  theatre  an'  wait  to  take  her  home  again  ; 
scores  of  children  go  on  the  stage  in  the  same  way.'  How  was 
I  to  dream  that  our  poor  little  darling  hadn't  the  nerve  to  front 
the  sea  of  faces  ?  She  broke  down  like  a  reed ;  she  was  dazed 
like  when  they  hurried  her  off  the  stage,  an'  didn't  seem  to  know- 
where  she  was.  Markham  said  I  needn't  be  alarmed,  it  was  only 
stage  fright,  and  she'd  be  all  right  in  the  morning  ;  but  she  hasn't 
spoken  since,  sir,  an'  to-day  she  don't  know  even  me."  Here 
Mrs.  Trimbly  fairly  broke  down,  and  began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  Have  you  called  in  a  doctor  ? "  asked  Alex.  "  The  case 
appears  serious." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Trimbly  called  in  Dr.  Hartly  this  morning ;  he's  a 
clever  doctor  they  say,  but  then  he  won't  tell  a  body  what's  the 
matter  with  her ;  'tis  quite  aggravating  to  see  the  quiet  way  he 
takes  things.  I  suppose  she's  very  bad,  because  he  said  he'd  look 
in  again  the  last  thing:  at  night' 
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"  May  I  see  the  little  patient  ?  I  am  not  unskilled  in  medicine 
myself/'  said  Alex.  ^  If  I  consider  the  case  serious  I  will  call  in  a 
physician  at  once.  Freda  must  not  want  for  anything;  do  not 
spare  expense.  Whatever  is  required,  get  it  immediately."  He  put 
a  five-pound-note  in  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  turned  away  to 
avoid  her  thanks. 
-    "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Trimbly,  hesitatingly. 

Alex  Cameron  turned  sharply  round,  colouring  like  a  school- 
boy that  had  been  found  out  with  stolen  apples  in  his  pocket. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  seeing  that  she  held  the  note  towards  him.' 
**  Pooh,  nonsense !  'Tis  nothing  ;  there's  ten  more  at  your  service. 
I'm  getting  a  rich  man  now,  Mrs.  Trimbly." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  can't  afford  it,  an*  I  am  as 
thankful  as  if  I  took  it  for  your  kindness,  but  Trimbly  wouldn't  let 
me  take  it,  sir,  an'  I  couldn't  dare  do  anything  unbeknown  to 
him.  .Please  don't  be  offended  if  I  give  it  you  back,  sir ;  we  don't 
want  for  anything,  thank  God,  but  when  we  do,  sir,  I'll  make  bold 
to  remember  your  kindness,  an'  if  you  will  come  up  arid  see  my 
poor  little  girl,  PU  be  thankful.  Will  you  come  how,  sir,  or  after 
you've  dined?" 

Alex  having  signified  his  wish  to  see  the  sick  child  without 
delay,  Mrs.  Trimbly  led  the  way  upstairs  at  once. 

Her  rooms  were  on  the  topmost  story,  well  under  the  roof, 
and  when  Alex  found  himself  in  her  sitting-room,  his  head  nearly 
touched  the  ceiling. 

"  I'll  just  go  in  and  tell  Trimbly  you  are  here,  sir ;  he's  in 
watching  by  the  bedside.  He  haven't  had  a  Wink  of  sleep  all  night. 
Oh,  sir,  that  child  is  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  he'll  never  hold  up  his 
head  again  if  she  don't  recover.  You  wouldn't  believe,  sir,  what  a 
tender  heart  that  great,  strong  man's  got  in  his  bosom ;  he's  as 
tender  as  a  woman  at  a  sick  bed." 

Without  waiting  to  be  announced,  however,  Alex  followed  her 
into  the  inner  chamber. 

Trimbly  did  not  move  or  even  look  up  as  he  entered  softly  and 
on  tip-toe. 

The  poor  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  his  sick  child  ;  his 
whole  attitude  betokened  anxiety  and  tender  solicitude,  mixed 
with  wonderful  self-repression. 

He  put  his  finger  t6  his  lip  when  his  wife  bent  over  the  bed, 
and  then,  observing  Alex  for  the  first'  time,  looked  into  his  face; 
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with  the  wistful  expression  of  a  dumb,  animal  seeking  for 
sympathy,  but  never  uttering  a  word  nor  moving  a  limb. 

Alex  saw  at  a  glance  that  poor  little  Freda  lay  in  a  dangerous 
case.  The  sweet  face  was  flushed  with  fever,  the  blue  eye  dull 
and  expressionless.  She  looked  like  a  broken  flower  beaten  to 
earth  by  a  cold  east  wind  in  early  spring-time. 

On  his  first  entering  the  chamber  Alex  was  struck  with  the 
extreme  order  and  cleanliness  it  presented. 

The  little  bed  on  which  the  sick  child  lay  was  even  dainty- 
looking,  with  its  snowy  coverlet  and  lace  trimmed  pillow. 

A  woman's  careful  hand  was  evident  on  every  side. 

There  was  nothing  rich  or  rare  in  this  humble  abode,  yet  it  had 
more  of  that  look  of  home  comfort  which  English  people  prize  so 
dearly  than  many  a  London  mansion. 

It  was  evident  that  Freda  was  tenderly  cared  for  ;  all  that  Alex 
could  do  was  to  see  that  the  best  medical  advice  was  at  once 
called  in. 

His  ofTer  to  call  in  a  ()hysician  was  gratefully  accepted  by 
Trimbly ;  indeed,  such  a  look  of  hope  shot  forth  from  the  father's 
eye  when  Alex  mentioned  a  physician  celebrated  far  and  near  for 
the  cures  he  had  wrought,  that  the  young  barrister  determined 
to  set  ofTat  once  and  get  the  great  man  to  look  in  on  the  sick 
child  that  night,  if  possible. 

He  was  hastening  downstairs,  bent  on  his  errand  of  mercy, 
when  he  nearly  ran  against  a  woman  who  came  rushing  up  the 
stair  with  breathless  haste. 

As  he  stood  aside  on  the  landing  to  allow  her  to  pass, 
he  observed  that  she  was  tall  and  thin  to  the  verge  of  emacia- 
tion. 

The  light  fell  full  on  her  features  as  she  passed  him  by,  and 
although  careworn  and  pallid  she  still  showed  signs  of  former 
beauty.  She  must  have  been  a  lovely  woman  when  in  the  full 
flush  of  youth  and  health. 

She  looked  at  him  in  passing,  then  he  noticed  that  her  large, 
dark,  wistful  eyes  showed  a  world  of  suffering  deep  down  in  their 
troubled  depths. 

He  had  seen  that  wistful  look  in  other  eyes ;  it  appeared 
familiar  to  him.     But  when  and  where  ? 

Ah,  he  remembered  I  He  had  seen  the  same  wistful  look 
gather  in  the  eyes  of  poor  little  Freda. 
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He  turned,  and  looked  after  the  woman  wonderingly. 

A  new  light  appeared  to  dawn  on  his  mind.  He  became  all 
at  once  perplexed  and  not  a  little  troubled. 

This  woman,  whom  he  had  just  passed  on  the  stair,  who  was 
she? 


^To  be  conitnued,) 


flDabame  be  Xa  fu^cttc. 

When  woman  couples  intellect  and  culture  with  feminine  charm 
and  graces,  she  has  no  need  to  assert  her  rights,  her  power  is  un- 
limited. Marie  de  la  Vergne,  Countess  de  La  Fayette,  amongst 
many  others,  proved  this  nearly  three  centuries  ago.  Sieur  de 
la  Vergne,  her  father,  though  of  noble  extraction  and  a  capable 
man,  was  poor,  and  in  a  dependent  position.  The  selection  of 
rich  and  influential  god-parents  did  not  beneiit  his  child, 
christened  at  Saint  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  on  March  i8th,  1634. 
His  premature  death  was  Marie's  first  misfortune,  as  it  left  her 
in  the  charge  of  a  good-hearted  but  frivolous  mother,  tainted 
with  the  fever  for  cabal  and  intrigue,  prevalent  during  the  supre- 
macy of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself, 
she  married  again,  just  when  her  daughter  had  budded  into 
sweet  sixteen.  The  Muse  Historique  of  that  year,  in  some 
verses  still  extant,  hints  that  the  young  girl  resented  this  step  as 
an  oversight  of  her  own  juvenile  charms.  Without  losing  her 
heart  to  the  thirty-nine  years  old  Chevalier  de  S^vign^,  she 
would  probably  look  upon  him  as  a  hero  worthy  of  her  youthful 
admiration.  Brave  and  romantic,  he  played  a  very  conspicuous 
r5le  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde^  fought  repeatedly,  and  once  was 
left  for  dead  in  a  trench.  Meanwhile  his  step-daughter  was 
making  her  d^but  in  those  salons  which  political  disturbances 
had  not  closed,  and  completing  a  hitherto  desultory  education  by 
reading  and  studying:,  with  such  satisfactory  results,  that  after 
three  months'  lessons  from  Rapin  and  Manage,  she  could  beat 
either  of  these  in  Latin.  Manage  seems  to  have  taught  all  the 
celebrated  bas-bleus  of  the  period — Mdlle.  de  Scud^ry,  Mdmes.  de 
S^vignd,  Scarron  and  de  La  Fayette — ^and,  confounding  the  rdles 
of  Mentor  and  Lovelace,  converted  all  his  numerous  letters  to 
women  into  regular  billets-doux.  This  pedantic  lover  tells  his 
undying  devotion  in  Latin,  French  and  Greek,  and  complains  of 
his  fair  charmers'  coldness  in  Italian  stanzas.  In  one  of  her 
replies  Marie  de  la  Vergne  refers  him  to  Sapho,  who,  ex- 
perienced in  matters  of  the  heart,  will  tell  him  whether  a  single 
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kind  word  from  a  ritrosa  beltd  be  not  a  greater  favour  than  a 
thousand  declarations  from  one  accustomed  to  lavish  them.  At 
fifty  Manage  went  the  round  of  his  distinguished  pupils, 
intimating  his  solemn  resolve  to  renounce  love,  but  they  saucily 
requested  him  to  continue  his  attentions,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  regarded  him  as  perfectly  harmless.  His  frivolity  and 
fatuousness,  however,  concealed  a  kind  heart,  and  his  friendship 
solaced  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  when  all  that  made  her  life 
sweetest  had  gone  out  of  it.  She  soon  knew  more  than  the 
women  of  a  former  generation  and  many  clever  ones  of  her  own,. 
but  so  far  from  showing  off  her  learning,  "  elle  faisait  tout  pour 
faire  oublier  le  tort  qu'elle  avait  d'en  savoir  plus  que  les  autres 
femmes."  At  twenty-one  her  intellect  and  grace  had  surrounded: 
her  with  admirers,  but  none  came  forward  to  claim  her  hand. 
Her  poverty  alone  was  to  blame.  Alarmed  for  her  matrimonial 
prospects,  some  friends  arranged  an  interview  between  herself 
and  a  suitable  partly  well-born,  rich,  and  in  the  royal  army. 
Was  it  real  inclination  or  the  fear  of  missing  her  only  chance  of 
a  brilliant  settlement,  which  made  her  accept  a  suitor  so  gauche 
and  timid  that  he  left  without  having  spoken  a  single  word  ? 
History  merely  relates  that  a  few  weeks  later  she  became 
Countess  de  La  Fayette.  A  letter  to  Manage  thus  describes  her 
early  married  life  in  the  provinces : 

"  Since  writing  last,  I  have  been  constantly  paying  visits.  One 
to  M.  de  Bayard ;  you  would  be  no  wiser  by  hearing  the  other 
names.  They  are  people  whom,  fortunately,  you  do  not  know, 
but  who,  alas,  are  my  neighbours!  Yet,  notwithstanding  my 
fastidiousness,  I  must  confess  that  they  do  not  bore  me,  having 
learnt  to  talk  to  them  of  things  which  they  understand.  Some 
of  these  provincial  men  are  really  clever.  The  women  are  infe- 
rior, but,  as  they  seldom  visit,  they  do  not  trouble  me.  Person- 
ally, I  much  prefer  seclusion  to  seeing  stupid  people ;  and  this 
solitude  rather  delights  than  wearies  me.  The  household  cares 
occupy  and  amuse  me,  my  husband  adores  me,  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  him.  I  have  no  worries,  am  absolute  mistress,  and,  assure 
you,  lead  a  very  happy  life,  which,  please  God,  will  continue. 
You  know  that  to  believe  oneself  happy  means  happiness,  and 
this  conviction  renders  me  more  contented  than,  perhaps,  all  the 
queens  of  Europe." 

Such  adaptability  to  circumstances  and  philosophy  in  a  woman* 
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of  twenty-five  testify  to  that  "  divine  reason  "  recognized  by  her 
friends,  and  promised  lasting  happiness ;  yet,  five  years  only  after 
her  marriage,  she  found  herself  comparatively  isolated.  Her 
mother  was  dead  ;  her  stepfather  a  recluse  at  Port  Royal,  where 
he  meditated  over  his  stormy  career  and  enjoyed  his  wife's  legacy ; 
and  Count  de  La  Fayette  evidently  had  ceased  to  occupy  a  place 
in  her  life.  The  silent  part  played  by  the  husband  at  their  first 
interview  became  his  fv5/^— one  so  passive,  neutral  and  insignifi- 
cant that  many  biographers  represented  the  countess  as  a 
young  widow,  though  recently  discovered  documents  prove  the 
marriage  to  have  lasted  twenty-eight  years  I  Was  it  a  sudden 
rupture,  or  gradual  coolness,  which  brought  about  the  final  sepa- 
ration ?  She  whom  her  friends  nicknamed  "  Le  Brouillard,"  and 
who  hated  nothing  more  than  notoriety,  was  the  last  person  to 
lay  bare  her  private  life,  and  all  researches  have  failed  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  her  conjugal  troubles. 

But,  when  her  horizon  seemed  darkest,  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  brilliant  phase  of  her  existence.  Her  sister-in-law 
and  close  friend,  Ang^lique  de  La  Fayette,  after  entertaining 
ambitious  dreams,  had  retired  to  the  Convent  Sainte  Marie-de- 
Chaillot,  where  Madame  de  La  Fayette  almost  daily  visited 
her.  Amongst  the  pupils  she  soon  disting^iished  a  young  girl,  as 
yet  awkward  and  not  exactly  pretty,  but  showing  already  signs 
of  that  irresistible  charm  which  rendered  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  the  hapless  Charles  I.,  and  future  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fascinating  women  mentioned 
in  history.  She  had  known  grief  and  poverty  ;  her  lot  was  still 
uncertain — possibly  might  be  buried  within  those  convent  walls, 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  entered  into  her  feelings,  encouraged, 
cheered,  and  in  course  of  time  even  admonished,  the  im- 
petuous, wayward  and  coquettish  princess,  who,  with  all  her 
faults,  had  the  merit  of  appreciating  true  friends.  The  elder 
woman  disguised  her  lessons,  and  only  preached  that  most  elo- 
quent of  sermons,  a  good  example.  The  intimacy  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  convent  cell  continued  during  Madame 
d'OrMans'  brief  but  brilliant  career  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  Saint- 
Cloud;  and  when  a  mysterious  illness — probably  poison — ^sud- 
denly cut  her  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  was  in  Madame  de  La 
Fayette's  arms  that  she  expired.  If  capable  of  loving  any  one 
except  his  own  august  person,  Louis  XIV.  had  loved  his  charm- 
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ing  sister-in-law.  When  visiting  her,  he  had  often  met  and 
observed  her  discreet  and  devoted  confidente^  who  asked  no  per- 
sonal favours,  avoided  notice,  listened,  understood,  yet  never 
appeared  to  know !  He  learnt  to  foster  sincere  regard  for  such  a 
friend ;  and  when  together  they  stood  at  Madame's  death-bed, 
receiving  her  last  words,  he,  who  never  wept,  was  not  ashamed  of 
mingling  his  tears  with  hers.  Years  after,  he  always  received  Mdme. 
de  la  Fayette  with  visible  emotion  and  signs  of  genuine  affection. 
Once,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  most  people  had  forgotten 
the  brilliant  Duchess  d'Orl^ans,  her  friend  came  to  Versailles  in 
quest  of  a  favour  for  one  of  her  prot^gds.  To  the  courtiers'  sur- 
prise, she  was  invited  to  step  into  the  royal  coach,  and  the  Grand 
Monarch  in  person  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  environs  as  if 
he  had  been  an  ordinary  mortal  1 

With  her  unlimited  favour  at  court,  Madame  de  La  Fayette 
might  have  been  one  of  its  queens,  surrounded  and  worshipped  by 
all  whom  Paris  and  France  held  greatest  and  most  distinguished* 
At  Madame's  little  court  she  had  met  several  literary  celebrities 
— Bossuet,  Racine,  La  Fontaine  and  Boileau — all  of  whom  recog- 
nized and  admired  her  rare  gifts.  The  great  critic  summed  up 
her  merits  by  declaring  her  **la  femme  de  France  qui  dcrit  le 
mieux  et  a  le  plus  d'esprit"  However,  delicate  health  and  a 
natural  taste  for  solitude  soon  prompted  her  to  quit  the  scene 
of  mundane  gaieties  for  a  quiet  retreat,  where  she  devoted  her 
time  to  writing  and  the  close  companionship  of  two  persons  who* 
no  less  than  her  literary  works,  contributed  to  render  her  famous 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Let  those  who  deny  the  sincerity  of 
female  friendships  follow  that  which  during  forty  odd  years  united 
Mesdames  de  S6vign6  and  de  La  Fayette.  Differing  little  in 
their  ages,  equally  if  variously  endowed,  frequenting  the  same 
society,  both  heart-free,  consequently  liable,  at  any  moment,  to 
become  rivals,  they  traversed  life  hand  in  hand,  trusting,  loving, 
rejoicing  and  sorrowing  with  each  other  through  all  the  changes 
of  circumstances  and  fortunes.  When  Madame  de  S^vign^  went 
to  visit  her  daughter,  she  took  care  to  break  gently  her  projected 
departure  to  her  bosom  friend,  who,  like  herself,  was  extremely 
tender-hearted  and  easily  dissolved  in  tears.  Vainly  did  Madame 
de  Grignan's  jealousy  attempt  to  sever  the  friends.  "  You  do 
not  like,  or  you  always  were  unjust  towards,  Madame  de  La 
Fayette,"   the    mother   would   answer  her  adored   but   selfish 
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daughter,  and  love  the  friend  a  Uttle  more  for  being  misunder- 
stood. "  Never  had  the  slightest  cloud  obscured  our  friendship. 
Long  intercourse  had  not  accustomed  me  to  her  merits.  My 
inclination  had  remained  strong  and  fresh.  My  attentions  were 
ever  the  promptings  of  my  heart,  rather  than  the  tribute  paid  to 
a  long-standing  friendship."  Thus  Madame  de  S^vignd  laments 
the  death  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  whilst  the  most  brilliant 
portrait  of  herself,  the  one  prefacing  her  **  Letters,"  was  drawn 
by  her  friend. 

Some  evil-minded  contemporaries  and  one  or  two  flippant 
biographers  have  accused  Madame  de  La  Fayette  and  the  Duke 
de  La  Rochefoucauld  of  an  ordinary  liaison.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  inconsistent  with  her  extreme  delicacy  of  mind 
and  bearing  than  this  supposition,  and  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  it  now  seems  certain  that  she  belonged  to  those  women 
who  command  respect  instead  of  claiming  indulgence.  Her  long 
and  close  intimacy  with  the  famous  author  of  the  **  Maxims  "  is 
an  example  of  pure  platonic  friendship  such  as,  occasionally, — 
sceptics  notwithstanding ! — does  exist,  and,  in  our  century,  for 
instance,  embellished  the  last  years  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame  Rdcamier.  Madame  de  La  Fayette  was  twenty- 
five.  La  Rochefoucauld  forty-six,  when  they  first  met  Hand- 
some, stately  and  physically  well-preserved,  his  heart  was  bruised, 
his  mind  embittered.  He  professed  contempt  for  humanity, 
reviled  virtue,  denied  valour,  and  sneered  at  friendship.  "  What 
corruption  of  heart  and  mind  such  opinions  betray ! "  exclaims 
Madame  de  La  Fayette,  alluding  to  the  "Maxims."  Her 
vehemence  already  reveals  a  keen  interest  in  the  author.  Her 
sympathy  increases  in  spite  of  her  disgust,  possibly  because  she 
instinctively  feels  what  such  a  man,  differently  circumstanced, 
might  have  been !  Slowly,  very  slowly,  they  come  closer  and 
closer  to  each  other  until,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  braving  the 
world's  evil  suspicions,  they  enjoy  daily,  nay  hourly,  companion- 
ship. A  notorious  male  scandalmonger  of  the  period,  the  Count 
de  Bussy,  inquires  into  the  situation,  and  receives  the  following 
answer  from  Madame  de  Scud^ry : 

"  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  lives  very  honestly  with  Madame  de 
La  Fayette.  It  is  only  friendship.  The  fear  of  God  and, 
perhaps,  diplomacy  have  cut  the  wings  of  love.  She  is  his 
favourite  and  best  friend."     Madame  de  La  Fayette  had  entered 
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middle  life,  and  a  deep,  absorbing  love,  which  marriage  could 
not  sanction,  since  both  were  tied,  had  gradually  filled  her  whole 
being.     To  stifle  this  for  sober — if  tender ! — friendship,  must  have 
been  a  severe  struggle.   But  honour  triumphed.    And  La  Roche- 
foucauld, the  whilom  lover  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville,  and  long  spoilt  by  easy  conquests,  accepted  all  conditions 
rather  than  lose  entirely  the  woman  who  soothed  his  suiTerings 
and  filled  the  void  in  his  soul.  Together  they  enjoyed  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures  for  two  superior  minds — to  understand,  appreciate, 
value  and  enlighten  each  other.     Their  meetings  must  have  been 
delightful.    **  1  am  fond  of  reading,"  says  La  Rochefoucauld  in 
his  own  portrait,  "  especially  with  an  intellectual  person,  as  this 
causes  one  to  think  continually,  and  from  these  reflections  flows 
the  most  agreeable  and  useful  conversation  in  the  world."    Love 
proved  an  inexhaustible  topic.     Madame  de  S^vign^'s  enjouement 
and  innocent  raillery  supplied  the  merry  element     The  light- 
hearted  marquise,  frequently  a  third  party,  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  prevailing  sadness.     She  confides  to  Madame  de 
Grignan  that  on  certain  evenings,  lingering  in  the  sweet-scented 
"  flower  garden,"  the  conversation  becomes  so  melancholy  "  that 
there    seems   nothing   left   but    to   die."       La    Rochefoucauld 
was  tortured  by  gout,  his  friend  always  delicate.     "  She  is  going 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  Meudon,"  writes  Madame  de  S^vign^, 
•*  where,  floating  between  heaven  and  earth,  she  can  rest  from 
thinking,   speaking,   listening,   and  abstain   from   saying  good 
morning  and  good  evening.     M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  is  pro- 
foundly miserable,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek."  Accustomed 
to  accept  his  intellectual  superiority,  Madame  de  La  Fayette 
modestly  said,  ''  He  has  formed  my  mind  and  I  reformed  his 
heart"    Yet  her  admiration  did  not  blind  her  judgment,  and 
it  is.  probable  that  she  modified  many  of  his  ideas.     An  extant 
copy  of  the    "  Maxims,"  with  annotations  by  her  hand,  shows 
her  unmerciful  criticisms  of  his  paradoxes,  especially  where  he  re- 
viles woman.  His  last  thoughts  and  inquiries  were  for  her.  Seldom 
was  an  ethereal  mind  gifted  with  practical  sense  like  this  many- 
sided   woman,   whose  shrewd   knowledge  of  business   matters 
largely  benefited  her  friends  and  children.     Her  influence  made 
her  elder  son  an  important  church  dignitary,  for  the  other  she 
obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment  and  a  brilliant  match,  whilst 
La  Rochefoucauld  owed  to  her  management  the  preservation 
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is  not  for  her  husband,  however  worthy  in  every  respect,  but 
another,  the  dashing  Due  de  Nemours.  A  long  and  earnest 
conflict  ensues  between  passion  and  duty,  with  the  desirable 
result  of  triumphant  virtue.  The  husband  dies,  brokenhearted, 
after  wrongfully  suspecting  his  wife,  and  the  princess,  as  yet 
uncured  of  her  fatal  passion,  retires  into  a  convent,  where,  bad 
health  aiding,  she  soon  learns  to  view  things  with  very  different 
eyes,  as  one  who,  detached  from  mundane  vanities,  has  turned 
her  thoughts  heavenward.  Like  her  heroine,  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  in  almost  complete 
seclusion,  and  sought  by  religious  comforts  to  (ill  the  blank  left 
by  La  Rochefoucauld's  death.  Her  slowly-failing  health  was  a 
severe  trial.  Except  Madame  de  Sevign6,  her  only  constant  and 
faithful  visitor,  everybody  seemed  to  doubt  her  acute  sufferings, 
and  accused  her  of  madness  for  her  persistency  in  remaining 
indoors.  Hex  post-mortem  showed  that  acquaintances  had  mis- 
judged her,  and  Madame  de  S6vign6,  after  enumerating  her 
various  diseases,  concludes :  **  I  always  said  she  was  not  mad,  and 
the  poor  woman's  state  confirms  my  assertion.  Even  after  death 
she  was  proved  right,  and  never  was  she  found  without  that 
*  divine  reason,'  which  was  her  chief  quality."  It  was  May  26th, 
1693,  ^^^  Madame  de  La  Fayette  quitted  a  life  which,  according 
to  her  own  confession,  had  remained  "  incomplete  and  mutilated  " 
since  La  Rochefoucauld's  death  thirteen  years  before. 
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of  a  large  portion  of  his  endangered  fortune.  ''It  is  strange 
how  self-interest  sharpens  one's  wits,"  she  wrote,  when  conducting: 
a  law  case  against  some  grasping  relatives.  ''  If  this  were  not  my 
own  business  I  should  not  understand  it  any  more  than  German  ; 
as  it  IS,  I  know  it  better  than  my  paternoster."  Madame  de  La 
Fayette's  retiring  nature  would  have  shrunk  from  the  publicity  of 
a  literary  career.  She  concealed  her  talent,  as  she  did  her  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  wrote  in  secrecy  under  a  pseudonym 
for  a  pastime  and  means  of  transmitting  her  observations  to 
posterity.  Her  productions — two  novels,  two  novelettes  and  two 
historical  works — bear  the  stamp  of  her  individuality,  being 
simple,  refined  and  true.  She  relates  witnessed  facts,  unbiassed, 
unprejudiced,  guided  in  her  judgments  by  her  "  divine  reason  " 
and  exceptional  powers  of  observation  and  analysis.  In  her 
"  Histoire  d'Henriette  d'Angleterre"  she  wisely  ignores  Madame 
d'Orl^ans'  political  r6le  as  negotiator  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
her  brother,  Charles  II.,  and  merely  relates  the  story  of  her  heart, 
her  illness  and  death.  At  fifteen  in  the  convent  Madame  had 
vainly  entertained  the  hope  of  sharing  the  Grand  Monarch's 
throne.  Disdained  by  him,  it  was  only  some  years  after  that 
daily  contact  with  her  taught  him  the  magic  power  of  her 
charms.  It  was  her  own  suggestion  that  Madame  de  La  Fayette 
should  write  her  story,  the  progress  of  which  she  followed  eagerly, 
sometimes  adding  comments  with  her  own  hand ;  and  the 
masterly  and  delicate  treatment  of  equivocal  situations  from 
which  the  giddy  heroine  escapes  with  snowy  robes  proves  both 
the  writer's  artistic  skill  and  her  firm  belief  in  her  friend's  virtue. 
The  dying  scenes  were  narrated  fifteen  years  later.  Madame  de 
La  Fayette  was  not  the  woman  to  turn  her  sorrows  into  "  copy," 
but  their  simple  pathos  is  no  less  moving  than  Bossuet's  grand 
oration,  beginning  with  the  famous  "  Madame  se  tneurt^  Madame 
est  tnorte^ 

Her  masterpiece  is  "  La  Princesse  de  Ckves,"  one  of  the  rarest 
gems  in  French  fiction.  In  those  days  of  ten-volume  novels  she 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  telling  but  concise  language. 
•*A  sentence  suppressed  is  worth  alouis,  and  a  word  ten  sous,"  she 
often  repeated.  **  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  "  reveals  her  own  life. 
For  once  the  "  brouillard^*  has  lifted,  unveiling  a  charming  land- 
scape, a  soul  awakening  to  new-born  love,  with  all  its  troubling 
uncertainty,  its  fearful,  yet  irresistible,  attraction.     Only  the  love 
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is  not  for  her  husband,  however  worthy  in  every  respect,  but 
another,  the  dashing  Due  de  Nemours.      A  long  and  earnest 
conflict  ensues   between   passion  and  duty,  with  the  desirable 
result  of  triumphant  virtue.     The  husband  dies,  brokenhearted, 
after  wrongfully  suspecting  his  wife,  and  the  princess,  as  yet 
uncured  of  her  fatal  passion,  retires  into  a  convent,  where,  bad 
health  aiding,  she  soon  learns  to  view  things  with  very  different 
eyes,  as  one  who,  detached  from  mundane  vanities,  has  turned 
her  thoughts  heavenward.     Like  her  heroine,  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  in   almost  complete 
seclusion,  and  sought  by  religious  comforts  to  fill  the  blank  left 
by  La  Rochefoucauld's  death.     Her  slowly-failing  health  was  a 
severe  trial.     Except  Madame  de  Sfevignfe,  her  only  constant  and 
faithful  visitor,  everybody  seemed  to  doubt  her  acute  sufferings, 
and   accused  her  of  madness  for  her  persistency  in  remaining 
indoors.     Yi^x  post-mortem  showed  that  acquaintances  had  mis- 
judged her,  and   Madame  de  S6vign6,  after  enumerating  her 
various  diseases,  concludes :  *'  I  always  said  she  was  not  mad,  and 
the  poor  woman's  state  confirms  my  assertion.     Even  after  death 
she  was  proved  right,  and  never  was  she  found  without  that 
'  divine  reason,'  which  was  her  chief  quality."     It  was  May  26th, 
i6p3,  that  Madame  de  La  Fayette  quitted  a  life  which,  according 
to  her  own  confession,  had  remained  *'  incomplete  and  mutilated  " 
since  La  Rochefoucauld's  death  thirteen  years  before. 

ROSA  NIEDERHAUSER. 
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Opinions  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  Mrs.  Ardenne's  conduct.  Jack 
swears  with  a  great  guffaw  that  she  was  perfectly  right,  but  then 
everything  that  Kitty  does  is  right  in  Jack's  eyes !  Lady  Mobisham 
declines  to  believe  the  popular  version  of  the  matter  altogether, 
and  opines  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  Captain  Ardenne  is 
settled  down  at  home  for  good,  at  last — but  then,  again,  she  is 
just  that  sort  of  old  woman  !  Florence  Mobisham  once  said  that 
if  Aunt  Laura  were  an  archangel  she  would  have  bars  put  over  all 
the  windows  in  Heaven  and  expect  the  angels  to  be  in  by  half-past 
eight,  and  that  if  they  weren't  they  would  be  packed  off"  without 
a  character  or  a  shred  of  reputation.  It  was  a  true  saying,  but 
unfortunately  Aunt  Laura  got  to  hear  of  it,  and  Florence  has  never 
been  asked  to  Mobisham  since.  Of  course,  all  Kitty's  real  friends 
are  on  her  side,  and,  as  she  knows  every  one  worth  knowing  all 
round  about  and  very  few  people  who  know  her  can  help  being 
her  friends,  the  Mobisham  views  don't  find  many  supporters- 
What  Mr.  Burgess  thinks  about  it  himself,  nobody  knows,  and 
probably  nobody  ever  will.  It  is  a  pity,  because  his  opinion 
would  be  worth  recording  and,  in  an  expurgated  edition,  would 
prove  an  instructive  warning  to  young  men  with  an  overweening 
opinion  of  themselves. 

Arthur  Burgess  certainly  had  that.  In  this  he  resembled  Papa 
Burgess.  But,  whereas  the  father's  self-content  had  been  turned 
into  a  useful  channel  and  proved  the  motive  power  in  piling  up 
a  very  pretty  fortune,  the  son  found  the  world  ready  made  for 
him.  That  just  made  the  difference  between  modest  self-respect 
and  hidden  conceit.  Arthur  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  but 
utterly  negative,  and  didn't  realize  a  bit  that  it  was  only  his  un- 
failing good  nature  and  general  harmlessness  which  had  befriended 
him.  It  was  these  that  had  got  him  into  a  pleasant  set,  first  at 
Eton  and  Christchurch,  and  afterwards  in  the  county  where  Mr. 
Burgess  senior  had  built  himself  a  lordly  pleasure  house  in  which 
to  die  promptly.  Arthur  himself  put  his  good  luck  down  to  innate 
worth  and  fascination  of  manner,  and  to  his  really  handsome 
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face  and  figure.  In  reality  he  was  shy  and  awkward  in  public, 
and  was  put  down  as  a  diffident  and  rather  uninteresting  young 
man.  Afterwards  he  would  go  home  imagining  that  he  had  been 
a  brilliant  social  success,  and  congratulate  himself  on  being  such 
a  fine  fellow.  He  was  very  pleased  with  himself.  As  a  boy  he  had 
been  a  good  son,  but  when  the  old  folks  were  gone  he  had  nobody 
in  particular  to  think  about  or  care  for,  and  so  took  to  self-glorifica: 
tion.  He  had  no  friend  intimate  enough  to  be  brutally  frank 
to  him,  so  his  self-complacency  fed  upon  itself  and  waxed  fat 

The  first  serious  shock  to  ib  was  when  Kitty  Tregear  refused 
him.  He  was  honestly  in  love  with  her  in  a  very  young  man's 
way  and  it  hurt  his  heart  too,  so  he  shot  and  hunted  moodily  for 
a  few  months  while  he  brooded  over  it  He  was  just  persuading 
himself  that  he  had  been  too  ready  to  take  her  first  refusal  as 
final  when  her  engagement  was  announced.  He  thought  it 
almost  indelicate  when  she  was  married  three  months  later. 

Captain  Ardenne's  leave  was  up  directly  after  the  honeymoon, 
and  "he  and  his  bride  went  out  to  the  regiment  in  India,  so 
Arthur  was  spared  the  sight  of  their  happiness.  Nevertheless  he 
thought  about  her  a  good  deal,  and  drew  comparisons  between 
her  husband  and  himself.  These  were  unfavourable  to  Jack,  and 
he  ended  by  pitying  the  poor  girl  sincerely,  and  wondering  how 
long  it  would  take  her  to  find  out  her  mistake.  He  also  imagined 
himself  cured,  and  that  he  only  took  a  friendly  interest  in  her 
future.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  beginning  to  forget  her 
altogether  at  times,  and  if  she  had  only  stayed  away  a  little 
longer  would  probably  have  succumbed  to  the  attractions  of 
somebody  else.  Unfortunately  for  him,  India  did  not  suit  her  at 
all ;  in  fact  it  agreed  with  her  so  little  that  her  husband  began  to 
try  for  an  exchange  home.  Negotiations  for  one  were  actually 
going  on  when  the  Green  Valley  tribesmen  began  to  be  trouble- 
some. With  a  row  in  prospect  he  broke  them  off  and  waited 
events ;  but  while  waiting  Kitty  indulged  in  a  sharp  go  of  fever 
which  so  frightened  him  that  he  packed  her  off  at  once.  So 
Riversleigh  was  re-opened  and  done  up  for  Mrs.  Jack  to  take  up 
her  abode  there,  and,  like  ^w&cy  one  else,  Arthur  hastened  to 
welcome  her  home  again. 

If  you  have  ever  been  to  Wharton  Storley  you  will  remember 
that  the  Whart  makes  a  curious  bend  there  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
sack-shaped  loop.    At  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  sack  dozes  the 
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little  town,  with  the  river  touching  it  on  either  side,  and  crossed 
by  two  quaint  old  bridges.  If  your  visit  was  in  the  summer  you 
probably  took  a  boat  from  the  East  Bridge  at  one  end  of  the  High 
Street  and  rowed  with  the  current  under  the  Mobisham  woods 
and  past  Flaxby-cum-Storley  and  Little  Wharton,  and  so  round 
to  the  West  Bridge,  where  you  found  yourself  at  the  other  end  of 
the  High  Street,  and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  your  starting- 
point.  If  so,  you  could  hardly  help  noticing  Riversleigh,  a  low, 
grey,  stone  house,  standing  within  the  loop  at  the  very  toe  of  the 
sack,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  old-fashioned 
grounds  slope  down  towards  the  stream  and  end  in  a  terrace 
walk  with  time-worn  lichened  griffins  upreared  on  the  corners  of 
the  parapet  that  overhangs  the  ferry  landing-stage. 

Young  Burgess  found  the  terrace  walk  a  very  pleasant  place  on 
the  long  hot  summer  afternoons. 

There  was  the  cool  ripple  of  the  water  to  listen  to  as  he  lounged 
on  the  sun-warmed  stone,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  old  yews 
generally  a  tea  table,  not  confined  exclusively  to  tea.  Last,  but 
not  least,  there  was  Kitty  (he  had  begun  to  think  about  her  as 
Kitty  again),  fresh  and  dainty  in  a  summer  frock,  and  not  averse 
to  the  scent  of  a  cigarette.  He  slipped  into  the  habit  of  going 
there  pretty  often,  unless  she  was  elsewhere.  Then  he  generally 
managed  to  drop  in  there  too,  and  was  properly  surprised  to 
meet  her. 

Kitty  was  kindly  disposed  towards  him  and  very  friendly.  In 
the  first  place,  she  thought  it  very  nice  of  him  to  be  so  forgiving 
and  good-tempered,  and  to  ignore  the  past  so  thoroughly  ;  in  the 
second,  she  had  noticed  his  sh3mess,  and  pitied  him  because  she 
thought  he  must  feel  it.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  but  even 
pretty  women  sometimes  make  them,  and  he  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  coming  regularly  before  she  really  fathomed  him.  Then 
she  suddenly  discovered  that  the  best-behaved  of  young  men  may 
become  a  trifle  wearisome,  and  that  he  cared  for  her  society  far 
more  than  she  did  for  his.  Still,  she  didn't  like  to  be  rude  or 
unkind,  so  he  came  just  the  same.  His  house  stood  across  the 
river,  about  a  mile  from  Riversleigh  as  the  crow  flies,  so  he  used 
to  come  by  the  ferry,  landing  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  worn 
stone  steps  that  led  up  to  the  terrace  from  the  towing-path.  The 
ancient  native  who  eked  out  a  precarious  livelihood  by  tending  it 
had  never  had  such  a  regular  patron. 
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There  had  been  a  ferry  there  from  time  immemorial,  much 
used  for  marketing  and  shopping  purposes  by  the  villagers, 
instead  of  the  long  round  by  road  to  either  of  the  bridges.  Op' 
week  days,  in  the  daytime,  old  Potter  was  always  to  be  found 
dozing  in  the  little  wheelhouse.  There,  in  exchange  for  a  fill  of 
tobacco,  he  would  tell  wonderful  stories  of  the  days  when  he  was 
young  and  used  to  pole  across,  and  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  when 
the  floods  were  out  and  the  river  up.  All  that  had  changed  since 
the  old  punt  of  his  youth  had  been  replaced  by  a  stout  new 
double-prowed  one,  to  which  were  fastened  the  ends  of  a  long 
chain  that  passed  over  a  wheel  on  either  bank,  and  lay  loose 
across  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  On  the  ferryman's  side  the 
wheel  was  cogged,  and  had  a  winch  handle,  so  that  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  bend  his  stiff  back  to  it  and  work  his  passengers  to 
and  fro  without  setting  foot  on  board.  At  an  uncertain  hour  in 
the  evening,  whenever  the  spirit  moved  him,  he  would  start  to 
plod  his  way  homeward  to  Little  Wharton,  where  he  slept, 
leaving  the  ferry  to  take  care  of  itself.  For  Sunday  and  late 
comers,  or  for  anxious  rustics  taking  the  shortest  cut  on  a  night 
errand  to  the  doctor,  a  rope  was  stretched  from  bank  to  bank 
above  the  water.  By  standing  up  and  tugging  lustily  at  this  the 
wayfarer  could  haul  himself  across,  but  it  was  a  man's  work,  and 
blistering  at  that,  for  the  boat  had  to  move  the  long  chain  along 
with  it. 

It  was  apropos  of  the  river  crossing  that  Arthur  broke  the  ice 
through  an  unwonted  lapse  into  the  classics.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  parapet  one  sultry  afternoon,  tossing  pebbles  aimlessly 
into  the  water  below ;  Mrs.  Ardenne  was  lying  back  in  a  low  wicker 
chair  with  an  unread  novel  on  her  knees,  sleepily  watching  her 
beloved  terrier  as  he  poked  about  amongst  the  bushes. 

"  I  think  Pepper  ought  to  be  re-named  '  Cerberus/  "  she  said 
lazily.  **  I  have  thought  of  old  Potter  as  '  Charon  '  for  so  long 
that  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  the  river  must  be  the  Styx  and 
I  Proserpina  1  What  do  you  think  ?  Shall  I  call  the  place 
«  Hades '  instead  of  Riversleigh  ?  " 

Burgess  laughed.  '*  I  thought  old  What's-his-name  used  to 
carry  people  across  to  the  Elysian  fields,"  he  said,  *'so  'Elysium ' 
would  be  nearer  the  mark — and  a  very  suitable  name  too." 

"  Thank  you.  But  suppose  1  prefer  to  call  it  '  Hades ! '  I'm 
sure  it's  hot  enough  for  anything  this  afternoon." 

lO* 
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'*  After  all,  it  doesn't  much  matter,  I  suppose.    You  know  *  A 

•  rose  by  any  other  name' — et  cetera^  He  paused.  "Only  in 
that  case  I  suppose  you  would  put  up  a  board  to  tell — every  one 
who  comes  to  see  you  to  abandon  hope." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  that  made  her  look  up,  but 

•  he  was  apparently  busy  with  his  stone  throwing. 

"  Instead  of  *  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,'"  said  she  lightly. 
"  I  fear  the  natives  wouldn't  understand  the  allusion.  I  didn't 
know  you  read  Dante." 

"  You  don't  give  me  credit  for  much  sense,  do  you  ?  "  crossly. 
**  All  the  same,  I  do  happen  to  have  been  educated,  and  to  have 
read  and  thought  something  for  myself  occasionally." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Burgess,  whatever  have  I  said  to  make  you  so 
angry  ?  "  inquired  Kitty  plaintively. 

"  Said !  Oh,  nothing,  of  course  !  "  he  retorted  angrily.  **  But 
it's  easy  enough  to  see  what  you  think.  I  don't  suppose  that 
'  joq^o  fellow  would  have  crossed  the  Hellespont  every  day  if  he 
had  got  snubbed  every  time  he  came  ! " 

She  glanced  up  at  him  under  the  lace  of  her  parasol.  He  was 
staring  moodily  away  across  the  river  to  the  sun-bathed  meadows 
where  the  cattle  were  swishing  their  tails  in  groups  beneath  the 
trees.     His  face  was  flushed,  not  altogether  by  the  heat. 

"  So  the  dear  old  Whart  is  to  be  the  Hellespont,  and  I  Hero, 
and  you — ^but  I  thought  you  couldn't  swim  ?  " 

He  faced  her  angrily.     **  And  I  suppose  my  feelings "  he 

burst  out,  but  stopped  short. 

Kitty  was  lying  back  in  her  chair  shaking  with  suppressed 
laughter.  "  Oh  dear,  how  awfully  funny  you  would  look !  "  she 
gasped.  "  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it ! "  and  then  went  off 
again,  aloud. 

The  young  man  turned  his  back  on  her  in  high  dudgeon,  but 
she  only  laughed  the  more,  so  long  and  merrily  that  Pepper 
joined  in  and  barked  himself  breathless  in  sympathy.  When  she 
finally  sat  up  and  wiped  her  eyes,  Arthur  Burgess  had  dis- 
appeared. 

That  was  how  it  began.  Of  course,  if  Kitty  had  done  as  she 
ought,  she  would  have  frozen  immediately  and  crushed  him.  She 
would  have  told  him  that  he  had  insulted  her  mortally,  and  that 
his  visits  must  cease  at  once.  Under  the  circumstances,  that 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  the  right  thing  to  do.     Unfortu- 
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nately  she  never  did  take  things  seriously.  Besides,  it  tickled 
her  enormously,  and  it  never  entered  her  head  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  likely  to  occur  agfain.  You  see,  she  didn't  understand 
him  a  bit.  He  went  away  angry  and  offended,  and  pondered 
over  it  for  a  whole  week  without  going  near  her.  The  conclusion 
that  he  came  to  was  that  she,  poor  little  woman,  had  only  pre* 
tended  amusement  to  hide  her  feelings,  and  that  he  had  been  too 
hasty  in  running  away.  Of  course,  she  would  naturally  be 
agitated  at  such  a  plain  hint. 

'  He  had  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  himself  to  imagine  for  long 
that  any  woman  could  be  amused  at  his  devotion  I  So  he 
reasoned  himself  into  a  highly  complacent  state  of  mind,  and 
being  very  much  in  love  after  his  own  fashion,  returned  to  the 
attack  full  of  confidence. 

Meanwhile,  Kitty  indited  a  long,  gossipy  epistle  to  her  beloved 
Jack,  and  never  a  thought  of  her  other  admirer  crossed  her  mind 
till  she  had  finished  it,  down  to  the  sprawly  *'  K  "  which  did  for  a 
sijgfnature.  Then  she  remembered,  and  added  a  hasty  post- 
script : 

"Just  fancy!  Arthur  Burgess — (you  remember  him,  don't 
you  ?) — tried  to  make  love  to  me  the  other  day !  That's  what 
comes  of  being  a  grass  widow !  It  was  too  funny,  and  I  laughed 
till  Pepper  nearly  went  mad.  He  is  very  fit,  and  his  coat  looks 
as  nice  as  ever.  I  am  not  giving  him  any  meal  now,  only 
biscuit  and  scraps.  He  went  away  very  indignant,  and  has  not 
been  near  me  since.  I  don't  think  you  need  begin  to  be  jealous 
yet !  I  don't  suppose  he  will  try  again,  silly  boy.  It's  only 
through  my  trying  to  be  very  nice  to  him  because  of  old  times : 
I  believe  I  used  to  fiirt  a  little  with  him  once  upon  a  time  !  I 
expect  he  will  hardly  dare  to  speak  to  me  now." 

"  N.B. — This  doesn't  seem  very  clear,  somehow.  It  is  Peppet 
who  is  getting  the  scraps  and  whose  coat  looks  well,  not  Mr. 
Bui^ess." 

This  only  shows  how  differently  the  same  thing  strikes  different 
people.  By  the  time  the  letter  reached  Jack — who  chuckled 
hugely  over  it,  and  swore  under  his  breath  that  "  he  would  lay 
long  odds  on  Kitty" — her  Leander  was  at  her  feet  again,  and 
more  assiduous  than  ever.  At  first  she  was  surprised  and  very 
much  amused,  and  tried  to  laugh  him  back  to  a  better  frame 
fljf  mind.     After  a  time  it  got  past  amusing,  and  worried  her. 
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Then  she  began  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  to 
appreciate  his  vanity.  She  found  that  it  made  him  quite  im- 
pervious to  hints  or  snubs,  and  was  annoyed  and  perplexed. 
She  ended  by  being  extremely  angry  and  downright  rude  to 
him.  But  it  was  too  late  then — ^she  had  given  him  too  much 
■rope  at  first — and  he  became  a  regular  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
to  her.  She  was  nearly  at  her  wits'  end  one  day  after  he  had 
been  more  than  usually  unmanageable,  when  an  idea  struck 
her,  and  she  forthwith  sat  down  to  think  it  out  seriously. 

When  Mr.  Burgess  came  next  he  was  overjoyed  at  the  change 
in  her.  This  new  Kitty  didn't  laugh  at  him,  or  snub  him.  She 
was  kindliness  itself,  quiet  and  subdued,  with  a  touch  of  self-con- 
sciousness that  was  altogether  charming.  He  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  his  irresistibility,  but  even  when  his  self-satis- 
faction overflowed  a  little  she  only  smiled  approvingly.  His 
head  was  completely  turned.  Moreover,  this  delightful  state  of 
things  lasted,  day  after  day.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  read 
her  character  like  an  open  book,  and  his  heart  waxed  big  within 
him,  while  his  conscience  found  itself  nowhere.  Now  when  a 
live  coal  is  put  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  and  briskly  fanned  the 
probabilities  are  that  something  will  happen.  So  when  the  crisis 
came  Kitty  was  ready  and  waiting. 

If  only  Lady  Mobisham  could  have  seen  and  heard  she  would 
have  acknowledged  for  once  that  her  suspicions  had  fallen  short 
of  the  truth.  That  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Instead  of  rising  to 
the  occasion  armed  with  the  armour  of  virtue  and  annihilating 
him,  Mrs.  Ardenne  absolutely  succumbed.  She  looked  down 
and  sighed  ;  she  did  her  best  to  blush,  and  accomplished  a  really 
creditable  tremble.  She  let  him  hold  her  hand,  and  though  she 
drew  it  away  when  he  would  have  kissed  it,  she  qualified  her 
"  No  "  with  a  soft  "  Not^^A"     Ah,  Jack  I  absent  Jack  I ! ! 

When  Burgess  left  that  day  it  was  all  settled.  Youth  is  im- 
petuous, and  she  had  yielded  with  the  faintest  show  of  resistance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  did  little  but  smile  sweet  acquiescence  till 
it  came  to  settling  details.  There  she  had  distinct  views  of  her 
own,  and  laid  down  the  law.  On  the  very  next  Saturday  night, 
this  being  Tuesday,  he  would  come  to  fetch  her.  To  cross  the 
river  by  either  of  the  bridges  meant  going  through  the  town, 
which  would  never  do,  she  said.  So  he  was  to  drive  a  steady 
horse  in  his  dogcart  down  to  an  unfrequented  lane  near  this  ferry 
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and  there  tie  it  On  hearing  the  stable  clock  strike  twelve  he 
would  cross  to  meet  her,  and  at  the  same  signal  she  would  slip 
out  and  join  him  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  steps.  Once  across,  a 
sharp  forty  minutes*  drive  would  take  them  to  Lesborough,  where 
the  up  mail  stopped.  One  point  on  which  she  insisted  was  that 
it  should  be  on  Saturday  night,  as  the  household  would  be  later 
than  usual  on  Sunday  morning.  Also  telegraphic  arrangements 
for  the  seventh  day  are  strange  and  useless  in  the  country,  so 
that  they  would  get  a  good  start  of  the  news.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nothing  would  have  been  simpler  than  for  each  of  them  to  go 
comfortably  away  in  broad  daylight.  They  might  have  met  in 
London,  or  an)nvhere  else,  and  gone  ofT  happily  together  without 
any  one  being  a  penny  the  wiser  for  weeks  after.  It  did  strike 
him  that  an  elaborate  scheme  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  he 
ventured  to  hint  as  much,  but  she  was  peremptory  and  he  in- 
fiituated,  so  he  put  it  down  to  a  woman's  love  for  romance  and 
held  his  tongue.  So  it  was  arranged  as  she  wished,  and  Arthur 
Burgess  went  away  too  dizzy  with  excitement  to  feel  shame  or 
remorse 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  house  than  Mrs.  Ardenne  took 
her  pen  and  sat  down  quickly  and  wrote.  Half-a-dozen  invita- 
tions went  round  by  a  groom  that  very  afternoon,  and  by  the 
next  evening  enough  acceptances  had  come  to  fill  Riversleigh 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  That  settled,  she  went  about  her  daily 
occupations  with  a  cheerful  face  and  no  sign  of  agitation.  Arthur 
would  have  wondered,  but  he  was  under  strict  orders  to  keep 
away  till  the  time  fixed,  and  so  was  blissfully  ignorant. 

Saturday  night  came  with  a  steady  downpour,  which  was  not 
inspiriting.  It  was  pitchy  dark,  and  Burgess  stumbled  and  slipped 
as  he  tied  up  his  horse  and  made  his  way  down  to  the  river. 
Across  at  Riversleigh  they  had  been  a  very  merry  party  at 
dinner.  The  hostess  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  full  of  a 
delightful  surprise  which  she  promised  them  next  morning. 
They  could  get  nothing  out  of  her,  only  as  she  said  ''  Good* 
n^ht "  she  begged  them  to  be  up  early,  and  curiosity  made  them 
promise.  So  the  lights  went  out  one  by  one  until,  at  a  quarter 
to  twelve,  when  Kitty  stepped  from  one  of  the  French  windows  of 
the  library  on  to  the  gravel  without,  the  house  was  all  quiet  and 
dark.  The  rain  was  falling  steadily.  She  closed  the  window  softly 
after  her  without  fastening  it,  and  pulled  the  hood  of  her  dark 
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cloak  well  over  her  head,  gathering  it  closely  about  her  with  one 
hand.  In  the  other  was  something  that  chinked  like  metal  as  she 
turned  from  the  house  and  made  her  way  quickly  through  the 
dripping  shrubbery  towards  the  river. 

To  the  man  waiting  for  the  hour  by  the  wheelhouse  on  the 
other  bank  the  minutes  dragged  like  hours.  He  had  seen  that ' 
the  boat  was  unfastened  and  taken  the  winch  "handle  off  the- 
wheel,  that  its  weight  might  not  make  his  task  heavier.  That 
done  he  was  too  impatient  to  sit  still,  but  tramped  up  and  dowii 
restlessly  in  the  wet.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  half 
the  night  when  the  first  stroke  of  twelve  rang  out  across  the 
water.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  tossed  away  his  half-smoked  cig^ar 
and  jumped  down  into  the  boat.  The  boards  were  wet  and  slip- 
pery, and  he  cursed  his  forgetfulness  in  not  bringing  some  rugs 
for  her  to  sit  on.  Then,  balancing  himself  on  a  forward  thwart, 
he  gripped  the  rope  that  stretched  from  bank  to  bank.  It  was 
wet,  and  his  thick  driving  gloves  slipped  on  it,  but  he  set  his  teeth 
and  with  a  strong  pull  the  punt  began  to  move.  Once  started  it 
was  easier  work.  The  river  was  fairly  high  and  the  current 
rippled  strongly  against  the  flat  side,  making  it  a  heavy  pull,  but 
he  got  on  bravely  till  about  half  way  across.  Then,  without  the' 
slightest  warning,  the  boat  stopped.  Curious  !  He  tugged  and 
pulled  with  all  his  strength,  but  it  absolutely  refused  to  budge  an 
inch.  He  tore  off  his  gloves  and  tried  again  and  again  till  hrs 
hands  were  sore.  Not  a  move.  Good  idea  ! — the  slack  of  the 
chain  must  be  caught  somehow  in  the  bottom — if  he  went  back  a 
little  it  would  come  free.  So  he  tugged  the  other  way  till  he 
was  exhausted.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  The  minutes  were  passing  and 
she  would  be  waiting  for  him !  He  listened,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  patter  of  the  rain  and  the  swirl  of  the  current  He  ven- 
tured to  call  her  name  gently,  but  there  was  no  answer.  Then 
another  struggle.  He  was  getting  frantic  with  impatience  and 
threw  his  whole  weight  into  it,  first  one  way  theii  the  other.  No 
result  I  What  on  earth  was  he  to  do  ?  He  tried  to  unfasten  the 
chain,  but  it  was  bolted  securely  at  each  end  below  the  water. 
As  for  getting  out,  he  couldn't ;  even  if  he  could  have  got  her 
across  without  the  boat  The  river  was  deep  there  and  the  current 
to  the  weir  strong,  and  he  couldn't  swim  a  stroke.  So  he  strained 
vainly  at  the  rope  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  resting  at  intervals, 
till  one  o'clock  struck,  and  the  sound  on  the  top  of  an  hour's 
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thorough  wetting  sent  a  chill  to'  his  very  marrow. '  It  was  too  late 
now,  whatever  happened. 

Still,  he  didn't  want  to  stay  there,  so  he  rested  and  tugged  and 
tugged  and  rested  again,  till  two  o'clock  found  him  more  wet  and 
tired  and  hopeless  than  ever.  Kitty  Ardenne  had  been  safely 
tucked  up  in  her  warm  bed  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  he  gave 
it  up  in  disgust  Then  he  resigned  himself  to  possess  his  soul  in 
patience  till  the  early  morning  should  bring  the  ferryman  or  one 
of  the  Riversleigh  gardeners.  Fortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind 
he  quite  foi^ot  that  the  morrow  was  Sunday,  when  the  ancient 
Potter  ferried  not,  but  rang  the  village  church  bell  instead,  and 
tJie  gardeners  would  not  be  about.  Not  so  fortunately,  for  the 
early  autumn  night  was  chilly,  he  found  that  on  pulling  off  his 
ulster  before  starting  he  had  put  it  down  on  the  bank.  So  he  sat 
and  shivered  till  the  rain  grew  less  and  stopped,  and  the  dawn 
came  at  last.  And  as  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  began  to  com- 
fort him  a  little,  through  sheer  exhaustion  he  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

A  few  hours  later  the  sound  of  voices  roused  him,  and  he  sat 
up  stiffly  and  stared  about  him  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  call  to  whoever  it  was  for  help.  His  second 
was  to  burrow  down  in  the  punt  and  hide  himself,  somehow. 
That  was  when  he  saw  half-a-dozen  amused  faces  that  he  knew 
well  on  the  terrace  and  Kitty's  amongst  them.  They  were 
laughing,  he  heard  them ;  he  heard  her,  too.  By-and-bye  her 
clear  voice  came  distinctly  across  the  water : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Burgess !  Of  all  people !  Whatever  are  you 
doing  there  ?  " 

He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  said  it. 

"  What  can  have  brought  you  out  so  early,  or  was  it  late  last 
night  ?  Surely  you  cannot  have  been  coming  to  see  me  !  I  will 
send  some  one  to  you,  and  then — but  perhaps  you  would  rather 
not  come  up  to  breakfast  ?  " 

Mr.  Burgess  did  not  go  up  to  breakfast.  He  watched  them 
as  they  went,  and  then  sat  sullenly  with  a  suspicion  slowly 
growing  in  his  mind.  When  at  last  a  man  came  down  from  the 
house  and,  after  doing  something  to  the  chain,  called  out  to  him 
that  it  was  all  right,  he  motioned  to  him  to  stop  while  he  hauled 
in  to  him.  A  very  few  questions  were  quite  enough.  "Why 
wouldn't  it  run  ?  Why,  'cos  it  'ud  bin  fixed  up  with  a  padlock 
an'  a  bit  o'  chain  " — produced — "  through  one  o'  the  links  and 
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round  the  wheel.  Didn't  know  when,  or  'oo  done  it  The  key  ? 
Why,  the  mistress !  Took  it  outer  'er  pocket  at  breakfast,  she 
did ;  said  she'd  forgot  it ;  so  John  sez,  as  brought  'im  in  the 
border  to  come  along  down  here.  Sez  as  'ow  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  was  larfin'  very  free  like  at  somethink,  and  'er  too, 
'e  sez.  Thanked  him  kindly,  was  much  obliged.  Couldn't 
understand  it  at  all,  'e  couldn't  1  '^ 

So  Arthur  Burgess  returned  unto  his  own  place. 

Of  course  it  was  all  over  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours. 
What  Lady  Mobisham  and  her  set  said  has  been  recorded. 
Also  Jack's  opinion  and  that  of  Kitt}^s  friends  has  been  set 
down.  What  she  herself  said  was  not  much,  except  in  describ- 
ing it  to  Jack,  which  took  a  long  time  owing  to  certain  interrup- 
tions. What  Arthur  Burgess  said  is  not  known  in  its  entirety. 
The  few  remarks  supposed  to  refer  to  the  incident,  overheard  by 
his  man  when  packing  up,  are  quite  unfit  for  publication.  What 
he  thought,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  beginning,  will  pro- 
bably not  be  known  ;  at  any  rate  for  some  time. 

Meanwhile  he  is  travelling. 

GEORGE  CALVERT. 


A  CONVERSATIONAL  FRAGMENT.    IN  THREE  SCENES. 

"  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Pwllheli  have  been  entertaining  a  number 
of  guests  at  the  South  Beach  Hotel  for  a  few  days  this  week.  It  is  intended 
to  make  the  place  a  winter  resort."    Vide  daily  paper,  October  i8,  1894. 

Dramatis    Persons. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Maddison-Browne,  on  thtLadys  Own, 
Mrs.  George  Somers  (Tinks),  a  literary  woman. 
George  Somers,  her  husband. 
Willie  O'Dowd,  a  popular  journalist. 
Mr.  Evelyn,  a  distingfuished  architect. 

Scene  L — Euston  Station^  9.22  a.m. 

Lucy  (running  forward  with  a  gasp).  Oh,  my  dear  Tinks,  how 
glad  I  am  that  you  have  come !  I  quite  thought  that  you  were 
going  to  miss  the  train. 

Tmks.  So  did  I.  It  was  touch  and  go— and  I've  had  no  break- 
fast 

Lucy.  Never  mind,  dear,  we  are  to  lunch  somewhere  or  other 
on  the  way  down. 

Tinks.  Oh,  here  is  George.  He's  as  cross  as  two  sticks— /^r 
him.    Why,  there's  Willie  O'Dowd.     Is  he  going  down  with  us  ? 

Lucy.  Yes,  won't  it  be  fun  ?  By-the-bye,  I've  taken  seats  for 
you  and  George — in  this  carriage.  Willie  is  going  to  join  us  at 
the  next  station.  He  has  a  bit  of  copy  to  finish  and  send  ofT  on 
the  way. 

Tinks.  That's  real  good  of  you,  dear.  Oh,  but  I  say,  there's 
the  Bore  just  getting  in.    Let  us  try  the  other  saloon. 

Lucy  (doubtfully).  We  might,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  care 
about  it.     I  took  the  best  I  could  get. 

George  (joining  them).    Come,  get  in  or  you'll  be  left  behind. 

Tinks  (to  Lucy).  Don't  think  me  a  beast — it  was  awfully  good 
of  you  to  get  the  seats,  dear.  We  shall  have  a  lovely  time.  Oh, 
here  is  Willie  O'Dowd  coming  in  now.  Good  morning,  Willie. 
Are  you  going  to— to 
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WillU^     I  am  going  to — what  do  you  call  the  place  ? 

Tinks.    I  don't  call  it  anything.   I  can  spell  it  P-w-I-l-h-e-I-i. 

Lucy.    And  that  spells ? 

Willie  (promptly).     Brixton. 

George.  It's  really  called  Pulthelly.  Can't  see  myself  why 
they  can't  call  it  so,  or  rather  spell  it  so,  when  they  are  printing 
their  circulars. 

Willie.  I  believe  it  isn't  called  that  at  all — only  something  like 
that.  However,  I've  taken  a  vow  not  to  say  the  word  at  all,  so 
I  shall  call  it '  the  place  where  we  are  going  to.' 

Tinks.  They  say  it's  really  a  wonderful  place — ^the  new  Welsh 
Mentone.  They  are  going  to  spend  a  fortune  over  it,  and  to 
build  a  great  sanitorium,  and  all  the  consumptives  in  the  kingdom 
will  flock  there.  But  (reflectively)  I  am  glad  I  am  not  a  con- 
sumptive, though  I  am  going  to  Pwllheli. 

Willie.  When  you  get  down  there,  you  will  find  that  you 
haven't  got  the  hang  of  the  name  at  all.  Depend  upon  it  it's 
called  Brixton.  A  man  in  the  next  carriage  told  me  just  now 
that  he  was  down  at  Auchester  last  week  and  that  it  was  like  July. 
I  asked  him  where  Auchester  was  and  he  said  that  it  was  spelt 
Oswestry.  That's  the  beauty  of  Welsh — ^you  can  make  any 
assertions  you  like  about  the  pronunciation  while  you  are  out 
of  Wales.     Nobody  knows  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong. 

Tinks.  How  soon  do  you  think  we  shall  have  lunch  ?  I  had 
no  breakfast. 

AIL  Not  for  hours  yet.  We  may  manage  to  get  something 
at  Shrewsbury. 

Willie.  I  thought  you  said  just  now,  my  dear  Tinks,  that  you 
were  not  a  consumptive. 

Tinks.  Not  in  that  sense.  But  in  the  other,  well,  if  Pwllheli 
is  half  that  they  say  it  is,  I  fancy  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  will 
be  sorry  they  asked  me  on  this  visit.  But  we  are  slackening 
speed — ^and  I've  had  no  breakfast. 

George  (five  minutes  later).  I  couldn't  do  better  than  this. 
There  was  not  another  thing  within  reach. 

Tinks  (fi^agexXy  taking  the  bag).  Oh,  you  dear  old  George,  how 
comfortable  you  are  to  travel  with.  Thank  you  so  much,  dear, 
(Opens  bag).     Ugh  I  ginger-nuts — I  can't  touch  them. 

Willie.  Tighten  your  belt — that's  what  trappers  and  hunters 
always  do  in  story-books. 
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Lucy  (sympathetically).  Try  a  cigarette,  dear ;  that's  the  best 
thing  for  staving  off  hunger. 

Tinks.  No,  I'll  wait  till  we  get  to  a  better  station.  But  I  feel 
I  am  not  going  to  like  Pwllheli. 

Willie,  We  are  making  pace  now.  We  shall  soon  be  at 
Shrewsbury  and  we.  can  get  anything  there.  By-the-bye,  what 
are  you  reading  ? 

Tinks.    "The  Green  Carnation."     Do  I  like  it?     Not  much. 

It's  dull  and  all  written  from  the  outside.    Of  course,  we  are  all 

.  of  us  in  it,  and  I  daresay  anything  is  better  than  the  extinction 

of  being  unnoticed.     They  say  outsiders  see  most  of  the  game, 

but  it  tf.news  to  me  that  Mr.  Amarinth  has  never  been  to  see  me. 

Willie,    You  know  who  wrote  it  ? 

Tinks,     Oh,  yes. 

Willie,    You  know  him — personally,  I  mean  ? 

Ttnks,    Oh,  yosy  of  course  I  do. 

Willie,     He  comes  to  your  house  ? 

Tinks,  Yes.  Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  the  bread  and  salt! 
Well,  it  «•  a  shade  cheap  to  keep  your  knife  for  your  personal 
friends.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  George  and  I  are  coming 
in  for  so  much  attention  just  now.  It  shows  we  are  getting  on, 
eh  ?  Ifs  very  odd — you  know  I  am  rather  superstitious.  Well, 
for  about  a  fortnight  before  we  came  back  from  the  sea,  I  dreamt 
every  night  something  or  other  about  my  teeth,  a  sure  sign  that 
people  are  talking  about  one.  And  when  I  got  back  I  found  it 
was  true  enough.     George  there  is  deep  in 

Willie  (glancing  at  the  book  in  George's  hand).  "  George  Man- 
deville's  Husband."  I  haven't  read  it.  And  here  we  are  at 
Shrewsbury, 

Tinks.    Now,  Lucy,  let  us  fly  for  the  refreshment  room. 

Scene  II. — After  dinner  the  same  evening, 

Tinks,     Don't  you  think  it  went  off  wonderfully  well  ? 

Willie,  Yes ;  but  you  trampled  on  their  tenderest  point  when 
you  suggested  that  they  should  alter  the  name  of  the  place  so 
that  English  people  might  be  able  to  ask  for  their  tickets  without 
hesitation  at  the  ticket  windows. 

Tinks,  I  meant  weU.  I  said  that  we  must  remember  what 
Carlyle  said  about  there  being  thirty  millions  of  people  in  this 
kingdom,  mostly  fools. 
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Lucy.    But  you  told  them  they  ought  to  have  a  Casino. 

Tinks.  A  modified  Casino.  Every  watering  place  or  health 
resort  ought  to  give  its  visitors  something  to  do  in  the  evenings. 
Pwllheli  sees  that,  and  means  to  act  upon  it.  Pwllheli  is  very 
advanced,  and  means  to  go  ahead.  And  what  perfect  air !  Think 
of  the  fog  we  left  in  London,  and  compare  it  with  this  delightful 
summer  night. 

Lucy,  Think  of  the  strawberries  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
gathered  on  the  i6th  of  October. 

George  (joining  them).  Why  don't  you  come  out  ?  There's  a 
perfect  moon,  and  the  night  is  as  mild  as  summer. 

Lucy.  Yes ;  let  us  get  our  wraps  and  go  out.  Mr.  Evelyn, 
are  you  coming  too  ? 

Mr,  Evelyn.  We  are  all  coming.  Do  you  all  feel  inclined  to 
walk  up  to  the  Gimlet  Rock  to-night  ?  That,  I  find,  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Tinks.  Not  for  me.  I  like  climbingi  when  I  climb  at  all,  in 
daylight.     Is  it  far  up  ? 

Mr.  Evelyn.  It  looks  like  a  little  hump  from  this  side ;  but 
it's  a  good  climb,  and — by-the-bye  (to  Lucy),  you'll  forgive  me  if 
I  call  you  Lucy,  won't  you  ?  One  of  the  maids  is  called  Lucy, 
and 

Lucy.  Yes,  I  heard  it.  I  have  answered  several  times  already. 
So  odd  to  hear  one's  self  called  like  that—"  Lucy,  why  don't  you 
answer  that  bell  ?  " 

Willie.  "Linger  longer,  Lucy — linger  longer,  Loo."  We 
shall  all  call  you  Lucy  now.  You  must  put  the  blame  on  to— 
you  know  what  this  place  is  called. 

Lucy  (reflectively).  I  wonder  if  any  one — I  mean  any  one 
English — ever  does  learn  Welsh  ? 

Mr.  Evelyn.  Oh,  yes  !  I  once  learned  some  Welsh  with  great 
effect 

Lucy.     How  ? 

Mr.  Evelyn.  I  was  a  youngster,  just  beginning  life,  and  had 
been  sent  by  my  chief  to  do  a  big  survey  on  a  Welsh  property. 
I  found  really  comfortable  lodgings  in  the  little  town  hard  by, 
with  a  worthy  couple,  a  regular  Darby  and  Joan.  They  were 
strong  Methodists,  and  very  pious — went  to  chapel  duly  and 
truly,  and  didn't  hold  with  worldliness.  Still,  I  always  had  an 
idea  that  the  old  lady  used  to  swear  at  her  husband  in  Welsh,  so 
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I  learned  all  her  most  emphatic  phrases,  and  got  them  perfectly 
by  heart  And  one  day  when  she  had  hospitably,  but  rather 
dif&dently,  invited  me  to  a  tea-party,  I  led  the  conversation  round 
to  an  interesting  question  as  to  whether  I  could  speak  Welsh  or 
not — and  then  I  let  fly  with  the  whole  lot ! 

Tinks.     And  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Evelyn.  Quite  satisfied  me  that  every  one  was  a  distinct 
and  terrible  swear-word.  Two  old  ladies  went  into  hysterics 
and  one  fainted. 

Willie.    And  you  stated  the  source  of  your  copy  ? 

Mr.  Evelyn  No,  no.  I  didn't  give  the  old  woman  away  ;  but 
she  never  spoke  to  me  for  a  week,  and  wouldn't  look  at  me  for 
longer  than  that 

Scene  III. — Two  days  later  at  Dolgelly. 

Tinks.  I  think,  if  you  dear  people  don't  mind,  that  I  shall 
stay  in  the  saloon  and  meet  you  at  Machynlleth. 

Lucy.  Oh,  but  you  must  come.  We  are  to  have  twelve  miles* 
drive  through  the  best  scenery  in  Wales. 

Tinks.  Yes,  but  I  am  feeling  chill  and  more  or  less  miserable,  and 
I  shall  be  better  left  quietly  by  myself.  FU  meet  you  at  Machyn- 
lleth. I  think  I  got  up  too  early  or  stayed  up  too  late  or  some- 
thing. George  is  going,  and  I  will  study  the  very  strange  portrait 
of  him  as  done  by  our  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Something  Raimond. 

Lucy.     Have  you  found  out  who  it  is  ? 

Tinks.  A  lady  who  was  too  near  to  a  looking-glass  when  she 
set  out  to  paint  another  woman's  portrait 

Lucy  and  Willie  (in  the  same  breath,  and  with  an  enlightened 
air).  Ah,  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder.  But  you  must  come.  George, 
make  her  come. 

George.  Yes,  do  come.  You'll  enjoy  it  no  end,  and  you  ought 
to  see  all  that  there  is  to  see. 

Tinks.  I  walked  up  a  hill  nine  hundred  feet  high,  yesterday. 
However  (resignedly),  I'll  go,  since  you  all  wish  it  I  hate  making 
myself  disagreeable. 

Willie.     And  we've  got  the  best  whip  in  Wales  for  our  coach. 

On  the  coach,  half-an-hour  later. 

Willie.  Now,  tell  me,  are  you  not  glad  you  came  ?  I  knew 
you  would  enjoy  it     I  only  wish  our  hosts  would  not  trouble  to 
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point  out  common  objects  of  nature,  such  as :  "  That  is  a  moun- 
tain and  this  is  a  waterfall."  They  don't  seem  to  remember  that 
Tm  a  Connemara  man,  and  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  like  going 
home  to  me. 

Lucy  {sotto  voce),  JAy  poor  Tinks !  I  know  you  are  horribly 
nervous. 

Tihks,  Nervous !  I'm  sick  with  fright.  Mountains  hundreds 
of  feet — nay,  thousands  of  feet  above  you,  and  valleys  hundreds 
of  feet  sheer  down  below,  with  only  a  foot  or  so  of  roadway 
between  you  and  inevitable  smash.  What?  There  has  never 
been  an  accident  for  twenty  years !  All  the  more  likelihood  of 
there  being  one  now.  Don't  think  about  it!  I  wouldn't  if  I 
could  help  it,  but — Oh,  my  gracious,  we  were  nearly  over  that 
time !  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  stay  in  the  saloon  and  read  my 
little  book  till  you  did  this,  and  either  came  back  again  or  got 
yourselves  comfortably  smashed  up  without  me. 

Willie.  Ah,  but  isn't  Cader  Idris  fine  ?  Look  at  that  now !  Isn't 
it  worth  coming  to  see  ?  Look  at  all  those  varied  shades  of  green 
— it's  just  like  my  own  Connemara.  See  that  yellow-green  over 
there,  and  the  real  emerald  colour  further  on.  It's  the  colour 
that  you  see  in  Ireland. 

Tinks  (keeping  an  anxious  eye  on  the  edge  of  the  road).  Yes, 
yes ;  beautiful.  I  always  think,  when  I  am  in  for  this  kind  of 
thing,  of  a  tour  my  mother  once  made  in  Craven.  She  was  on 
the  box  seat,  and  expressed  her  fears  to  the  driver  as  to  the  safety 
of  tearing  down  hill  at  full  gallop.  His  reply  was  short  and  to 
the  point :  "  T'  'osses  knows  t'  road." 

In  the  trainy  two  hours  later. 

Willie.  Well,  we  are  on  our  way  home  again.  Tinks,  aren't 
you  glad  you  went  the  drive  ? 

Lucy.    Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  she  is.    But  I  knew  you  were  nervous, 
I  dear. 

Tinks.     Sick  with  fright.     Still,  I  am  glad  I  went,  because  it's 
I  over  and  done  with.     I  don't  know  whether  I  don't  like  the  dear 

little  railway  that  brought  us  down  from  Corris  to  Machynlleth 
best  of  all.  There  was  something  so  chummy  about  it.  But,  no, 
Pwllheli  was  best  of  all,  for  you  were  safe  there.  You  could  get 
on  a  coach  and  break  your  neck  staring  at  scenery,  by  going  a 
mile  or  so  out  of  the  town.     But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
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could  sit  on  the  promenade  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  feast  your 
eyes  on  the  long  line  of  hills  that  encircle  the  bay,  and  you  could 
walk  for  miles  on  the  firm,  unbroken  sands,  or  go  and  explore 
the  quaint  little  town,  with  its  dear  little  white  houses  studding 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  or  you  could  boat  or  fish  or 

Lucy.    Or  eat  strawberries. 

Tinks.  Yes ;  just  think  of  strawberries  gathered  in  the  open 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  and  after  such  a  wretched  summer  as  we 
have  had,  too.  Depend  upon  it,  Pwllheli  has  a  great  future 
before  it  But  the  name  will  always  be  a  drawback.  Nobody 
who  has  not  been  there  will  know  how  to  pronounce  it. 

WiUk  (promptly).    Brixton ! 

JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
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By  the  Author  of  "  In  an  African  Garden." 

"My  approaching    voyage    permits    me  to    give    mjrself  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  you  in  taking  farewell." 

This  was  the  somewhat  startling  remark  that  met  the  ears  of 
Miss  Nelly  Fulton,  a  little  English  girl  of  nineteen,  who  was 
travelling  through  Normandy  one  bright  summer  day  towards 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  company  of  two  French  ladies,  with  whom 
she  was  staying.  The  party  were  in  the  temporaiy  charge  of  M. 
le  Capitaine  X.,  a  cousin  of  these  last,  who  was  to  alight  at 
Vernon,  the  next  station.  The  regiment  of  which  he  was 
considered  the  brightest  ornament  was  ordered  on  foreign 
service  during  the  following  month,  and  he  was  going,  very 
unwillingly,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  leave  in  the  chateau  of 
an  old  invalid  aunt,  Madame  de  Villemain,  whose  estate  he 
was  to  inherit  The  last  few  weeks  had  been  passed  in  the 
society  of  his  two  cousins,  their  father,  and  their  pretty 
little  English  friend.  He  had  found  them  all  eminently  agreeable ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  follow  them  to  their  seaside 
villa,  for  certain  odious  business  matters,  urgently  requiring 
his  presence,  made  the  visit  to  Vernon  imperative.  Nelly  was 
not  aware  that  she  had  made  any  impression  on  the  susceptible 
heart  of  the  young  warrior ;  his  conduct  to  her  had  always  been 
marked  by  the  extreme  reserve  which  a  well-bred  Frenchman 
invariably  displays  towards  a  girl  of  his  own  station  in  life, 
while  she,  on  her  part,  had  met  him  with  the  same  frankness 
and  absence  of  self-consciousness  that  she  would  have  shown 
towards  any  man  of  her  own  nationality,  and  this  had  instantly 
attracted  him.  He  had  also  inadvertently  learnt  that  she  had  a 
prejudice  against  male  **  foreigners "  in  general,  for  he  had 
heard  her  discoursing  on  the  subject  one  day  to  her  English 
maid. 

"They  don't  wash,  Mary,"    she  had   assured   that  excellent 
person,  who  had  been  with  her  from  childhood,  and  who  had^ 
she  feared,    been  slightly    deluded    by    the    compliments    of- 
Adolphe,  the  gardener,  "  and  they  never  mean  what  they  say." 
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"  Lor*,  miss,  I  don't  pay  no  attention  to  their  nonsense  ;  but  I 
do  think  they  have  rather  pretty  ways/*  the  maid  had  replied ; 
and  the  captain,  who  was  standing  inside  a  window  hard  by 
and  understood  English  perfectly — an  accomplishment  he  had 
concealed  from  Nelly — had  overheard  these  remarks.  His 
closest  friend  happened  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  through 
him  he  had  learned  to  know  and  rather  like  his  hereditary 
enemies. 

The  lamp  at  the  top  of  the  carriage  had  gone  out,  and 
they  were  just  nearing  a  tunnel.  As  the  train  entered  it  the 
remark  with  which  my  story  opens  had  just  been  made, 
and  then  four  audible  kisses  were  imprinted  on  the  cheeks  of 
the  two  elder  ladies.  Nelly  blushed  a  little  in  the  darkness 
while  this  proceeding  was  going  on  ;  it  itemed  slightly  irregular ; 
(the  demoiselles  Hortense  and  Odette  were  twins,  about  eight- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  still  good-looking  young  women  ; 
so  devoted  to  each  other  were  they  that  it  was  said  their  father 
had  been  unable  to  marry  them  because  they  declined  to  be 
separated,  and  no  two  suitors  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
had  presented  themselves  a^one  and  the  same  time) — ^but  when 
she  felt  the  silent  touch  of  a  pair  of  warm  lips  on  her  own  cheek 
and  a  close  pressure  of  her  hand,  she  knew  she  must  be  crimson 
firom  top  to  toe.  Something  had  been  stuffed  into  her  coat 
pocket  also. 

The  train  stopped  and  the  culprit  alighted.  Nelly  looked 
fixedly  out  of  the  opposite  window  while  he  made  his  final 
adieux,  too  angry  and  ashamed  to  wish  ever  to  see  him  again. 

"  Nelly,  dear,  Gaston  would  say  to  you  farewell,"  said  Hortense 
in  her  pretty,  stiff  English.  She  was  obliged  to»tum  and  meet. 
his  eye  for  a  moment.  There  was  a  look  in  it  which  made  her 
angler  still :  it  was  tender  and  imploring,  and  a  little  shame- 
faced. He  knew  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
was  sorry,  and  wanted  forgiveness.  He  should  not  have  it, 
said  his  stern  little  judge  to  herself ;  and  the  train  went  on  its 
way. 

"  He  is  a  dear  boy,'*  said  Hortense.  "  I  cannot  think  why  you 
do  not  like  him,  Nelly.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  desirable  for  a 
young  girl  to  show  any  preferences,"  she  added,  and  then  began 
to  busy  herself  with  the  luncheon  basket,  requiring,  fortunately, 
no  reply. 
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I  It'  was  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  her  womanhood  that 
:enraged  Nelly.  She  was  aware  that  from  a  Frenchman  such 
conduct  was  an  insult,  and  she  also  knew  that  she  had  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wais  a  sudden 
temptation  which  had  come  over  the  young  man.  He  knew  he 
could  not  see  her  again  for  some  time,  for  she  was  to  return 
home  in  a  few  days,  and  he  felt  a  desperate  desire  to  make 
himself  remembered  and  to  touch  her  once  more.  But  this  vFew 
of  the  case  had  not  occurred  to  Nelly  at  all. 

"  You  have  no  appetite,  petite,^  said  Odette,  looking  at  her  a 
little  curiously.  She  was  more  observant  than  her  sister  and  had 
seen  Gaston's  eyes  as  he  turned  away  from  the  carriage  door. 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  all  this  dibris?^'  exclaimed  her 
sister,  pointing  to  the  carcase  of  the  chicken  and  the  other  re- 
mains of  the  feast.  "  It  is  a  pity  we  sent  on  the  two  maids  by  the 
early  train — they  might  have  finished  it  for  us." 

"The  conductor  can  take  it  for  his  dije&ner^^  said  Nelly 
quickly,  glad  to  have  their  attention  diverted  from  herself;  and 
just  then  the  train  suddenly  gave  a  jump,  turned  over  on  its  side, 
and  came  to  a  standstill.  There  was  a  loud  scream  in  their  own 
carriage,  and  then  all  was  suddenly  quiet.  Hortense  and  Nelly 
were  the  first  to  come  to  themselves ;  they  helped  each  other  up, 
and  then  looked  around.  A  man  had  forced  his  way  in,  and  was 
lifting  something  which  had  crushed  down  poor  Odette  ;  she  was 
senseless — dead,  they  both  thought,  as  they  stooped  anxiously- 
over  her.  ^>^» 

"  That  lady  must  be  taken  to  the  inn  at  once,"  said  an  official  • 
who  had  come  hurriedly  up ;  "  perhaps  some  of  the  passengers 
will  help  to  carry  her ;  we  must  send  on  the  front  part  of  the 
train,  which  is  uninjured,  but  there  are  several  people  in  the 
end  of  it  who  are  not  hurt  and  can  be  of  use,  if  they  will.  Some 
one  should  go  back  to  Vernon,  by  the  down  train  now  due,  to 
get  assistance  for  you  ladies,"  he  added,  distractedly, .ij  but '* 

Odette  opened  her  eyes.  Hortense  pulled  herself  "together. 
"  Will  you  go,  Nelly,  dear  ?  "  she  said  imploringly.  "  It  is  a  very- 
improper  thing  to  ask,  but  I  must  go  on  to  the  inn  with  my  poor 
darling  and  the  men  who  carry  her,  and  there  is  no  one  else.  Go 
at  once,  dear ;  drive  right  up  to  the  chateau  ;  tell  Madame  de 
Villemain  all  about  it,  and  make  her  send  doctor  and  nurse  over  ; 
they  can  come  by  road     I  know  this  village ;  there  is  a  short 
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cut  over  the  hills  to  Vernon.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do ;  the 
telegraph  wires  are  all  hopelessly  mixed  up,  as  you  see.  Ah  !  she 
is  better,"  and  she  turned  a  relieved  glance  on  her  sister's  white 
face. 

"  My  foot — or  something — is  broken,"  murmured  the  .sufferer. 
**  I  am  alive,  you  know,"  she  whispered,  evidently  trying  to  com- 
fort the  two  who  hung  over  her.  Her  leg  was  shattered,  though 
neither  of  them  knew  it  yet. 

Nelly  rushed  off ;  it  seemed  the  kindest  thing  to  do,  for  there 
were  other  injured  passengers,  and  very  few  to  help.  Before  long 
she  was  standing  on  the  platform  at  Vernon,  in  conjunction  with 
the  guard  of  the  down  train,  explaining  to  the  bewildered  station- 
master  what  had  happened  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Breteuil,  where 
the  accident  had  occurred. 

''  I  cannot  spare  a  soul  to  assist  you,  mademoiselle,"  he  said. 
•*  We  must  use  the  other  line,  and  every  man  will  be  needed 
here ;  but  M.  le  Capitaine  X.,  who  alighted  about  an  hour 
ago,  is  still  waiting  close  by;  he  was  not  expected  at  the 
chateau  till  a  later  train,  and  the  carriage  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
bim  ;  as  the  town  is  a  long  way  off,  he  would  not  send  to  the  inn 
for  a  conveyance,  preferring  to  await  his  own.  He  is  sitting 
under  the  trees  in  the  copse  yonder,  smoking  his  cigar,"  he 
indicated  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  then  hurriedly  left  her. 

The  excitement  of  the  past  hour  had  completely  driven  away 
the  memory  of  Gaston's  offence  from  the  girPs  mind.  It  came  back 
to  her  now ;  and  in  her  pocket  was  the  horrid  little  packet  he  had 
placed  there,  evidently  containing  a  photograph.  But  she  reso- 
lutely put  away  all  thoughts  of  herself  for  the  moment. 

"  There  has  been  an  accident  to  our  train,"  she  cried,  as  soon 
as  he  was  within  earshot,  noting  the  looks  of  delight  and  astonish- 
ment with  which  he  rose  and  came  to  meet  her.  "  Odette  has 
been  badly  hurt,  and  there  was  no  one  to  send  for  help.  Hortense 
begged  me  to  return  here  by  the  down  train,  and  get  Madame  de 
Villemain  to  send  over  what  they  want."  She  sank  breathlessly 
down  on  the  seat  on  which  he  placed  her,  and  felt  then  as  if  she 
must  give  way  instantly  to  her  overwrought  feelings,  but  another 
resolute  effort  brought  her  to  herself. 

.  **  Keep  quite  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  mademoiselle,  until  you 
have  completely  regained  your  composure,"  he  said  gravely;  "  then 
you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  what  is  needed  shall  be  done." 
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His  manner  gave  her  confidence,  and  she  gave  him  the  rest  of  the 
details. 

**As  regards  a  doctor/*  he  said,  "you  may  be  quite  easy. 
There  is  a  very  excellent  one  on  the  spot — a  Parisian  of  emin- 
ence, who  has  a  country  house  in  Breteuil,  and  I  happen  to  know 
he  is  at  home  at  this  moment,  for  there  is  a  large  luncheon  party 
at  his  house,  to  which  I  was  invited.  Hortense  will  remember 
this  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at  the  inn,  and  they  are  quite  sure  to  send 
for  him  ;  we  will,  in  the  meantime,  drive  to  the  convent  as  soon 
as  the  carriage  appears,  dispatch  two  sisters  in  it  to  Breteuil — 
which  is  much  nearer  by  road  than  rail  in  the  present  state  of 
things — ^and  then  walk  on  to  my  aunt's,  where  you  shall  have 
anything  you  desire  packed  up  and  taken  to  Hortense  by 
one  of  the  men-servants,  who  can  ride  there.  I  myself  will  also 
ride  over  in  the  afternoon.  Now  you  may  make  your  mind  easy, 
mademoiselle,"  he  continued,  respectfully ;  "  you  will  be  able 
to  rest  at  the  chateau  till  to-morrow,  when  the  line  will  be  clear, 
and  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to  bring  my  poor  cousin  here. 
Madame  de  Villemain  has  heart  disease,  and  the  news  must  be 
broken  to  her  gently,"  he  added ;  "  she  is  very  fond  of  Odette." 

**  Could  I  not  return  with  the  sisters  from  the  convent  ? "  she 
said,  after  a  moment's  consideration. 

"  Certainly  not  The  accommodation  at  Breteuil  is  extremely 
limited.  Every  available  room  in  the  village  will  be  required 
for  the  injured  passengers ;  you  would  only  be  in  the  way."  He 
put  the  matter  before  her  thus  because  he  knew  that  a  statement 
of  obvious  facts  would  appeal  to  her  more  than  any  attempt  at 
persuasion,  and  he  could  see  that  she  herself  had  received  a 
severe  shock,  and  would  be  the  better  for  a  rest.  "  Then,"  he 
continued,  "  it  is  quite  possible  that  Odette  may  return  in  the 
carriage  if  she  is  not  much  hurt ;  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
room  for  you." 

His  tone  was  so  purposely  indifferent  that  she  decided  to 
submit  to  his  decision,  and  then  he  added,  lifting  his  hat,  '^  When 
the  carriage  appears  I  will  inform  you.  I  shall  be  within  call  if 
you  need  anything,"  with  a  glance  at  her  white  face. 

Now  that  there  was  no  more  need  for  action,  the  little  comedy 
of  the  morning — or  was  it  to  be  a  tragedy  ? — all  came  back  to 
her.  She  would  be  more  or  less  in  his  company  for  a  few  days 
to  come,  probably ;  would  it  be  best  to  ignore  the  whole  thing. 
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or  to  treat  him  with  coldness  sufficient  to  let  him  know  that  she 
was  deeply  offended  ?  That  horrible  photograph  seemed  to  bum 
a  hole  in  her  pocket — she  would  not  even  look  in  the  envelope 
to  make  sure  what  it  contained ;  it  must  be  returned  to  him 
intact  As  she  might  not  be  alone  with  him  again,  it  would 
be  best  to  do  it  at  once  and  in  as  indifferent  a  manner  as  she 
was  able  to  assume.  She  glanced  towards  the  road;  he  was 
leaning  over  the  gate  leading  into  the  forest.  He  turned  away 
when  he  saw  that  she  had  observed  him,  for  he  had  been  watch- 
ing her,  fearing  she  might  faint  or  give  way  in  some  fashion. 
Then  the  rumble  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  she  rose,  steadying 
herself  for  a  moment,  for  she  thought  she  must  fall.  He  was 
beside  her  instantly,  offering  his  arm,  which  she  could  not  choose 
but  accept  The  necessary  instructions  were  given  to  the  coach- 
man, and  they  drove  to  the  convent,  where  the  good  sisters  were 
willing  enough  to  be  sent  off  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  walk  to  the  chateau,  made- 
moiselle ? "  he  asked,  as  they  alighted.  "  If  not,  I  would  go  on 
quickly  myself  and  send  some  sort  of  conveyance  for  you,  if  I 
can  find  one."  There  was  much  solicitude  in  his  tone,  and  there- 
fore she  at  once  resolved  she  would  not  be  further  indebted  to 
him — those  trembling  limbs  should  be  forced  to  do  their  duty. 

"  I  can  walk  quite  well,"  she  returned  coldly;  "and  before  I 
forget  it,  let  me  return  you  an  envelope  which  you  left  in  the 
train,  and  which  seems  to  have  something  in  it  Is  this  the  way 
to  the  house  ?  " 

He  took  the  packet  from  her  hand,  and  a  dark  flush  mounted 
to  his  forehead.    He  too  had  been  thinking  of  that  kiss. 

**The  footpath  under  the  trees,"  he  replied.  '*If  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  walk  on  in  front,  so  as  to  show  you  the  way." 
He  absolutely  did  not  dare  to  place  himself  at  her  side,  and 
liked  her  all  the  better  for  being  angry  with  him.  He  understood 
her  manner  perfectly,  and  guessed  what  was  in  her  mind  ;  they 
went  on  in  silence  through  the  sweet  summer  air.  The  forest  was 
cool  and  shady  and  pleasant,  and  there  were  seats  here  and 
there ;  after  a  while  he  stopped  and  suggested  respectfully  that 
it  might  be  well  to  rest  awhile,  as  they  had  still  some  distance 
to  go.  They  were  now  on  Madame  de  Villemain's  property. 
Nelly  sunk  down  on  a  low  bench,  and  leaned  against  a  tree.  The 
sights  and  sounds  were  grateful  to  her;  the  sweet  repose  of 
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nature  suited  her  mood.  She  closed  her  eyes — only  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  thought — and  when  she  opened  them  again  Gaston 
was  bending  over  her,  and  on  her  forehead  there  was  a  wet 
handkerchief. 

*'  That  is  well,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  she  looked  into 
his  face.  "  The  sun  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  for  you.  In 
half-an-hour  it  will  be  much  cooler.  You  must  remain  where  you 
are  for  awhile,"  and  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 

She  was  willing  enough  to  obey  him ;  nothing  seemed  to 
matter  just  then  but  her  own  extreme  physical  weakness.  It 
was  very  absurd,  for  she  was  a  strong  and  healthy  girl ;  but  to 
be  sure  she  had  never  gone  through  a  railway  accident  before, 
and  she  had  scarcely  touched  food  since  the  early  morning. 

"  Did  you  have  any  lunch  ?  "  he  inquired  presently.  She  was 
too  far  gone  to  resent  anything  just  now,  he  could  see. 

"  No — yes — I  was  not  hungry ;  I  believe  I  had  a  biscuit,"  she 
answered,  somewhat  vaguely.  "  I  think  there  is  one  in^y  bag 
now.  It  is  probably,  as  you  suggest,  want  of  food  that  has  made 
me  feel  so  stupid ;"  and  after  a  search  a  small  packet  containing 
something  in  the  shape  of  sustenance  was  discovered.  He  made 
her  eat  a  mouthful  or  two,  and  then,  taking  a  tiny  flask  from  his 
pocket,  bade  her  put  it  to  her  lips.  She  felt  better  at  once,  and 
then  proposed  to  continue  their  walk. 

"  Not  yet ; "  he  answered,  "you  are  not  able ; "  he  went  on  a 
few  paces  and  leaned  against  a  tree,  watching  her.  Presently 
he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  returned  to  her  side. 

**  I  want  you  to  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  if  you  can.  I  know 
very  well  I  have  scarcely  a  right  to  expect  it." 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant  into  his  dark,  handsome  face. 
There  was  nothing  there  to  make  her  angry  now  ;  he  looked 
grieved  and  troubled.  The  girl  had  won  his  heart,  though  he 
had  not  yet  realized  it,  and  he  wanted  to  make  his  peace  with 
her.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  then  a  sob  forced  its 
way  through  her  lips. 

"  Nelly,  dear  Nelly,"  he  cried,  as  he  seated  himself  instantly 
beside  her  once  more,  "  I  am  not  worth  your  tears,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  them.     But  do  say  you  forgive  me." 

''  I  am  not  even  thinking  about  you,"  she  answered  with  all  the 
indignation  she  could  summon  up  under  the  circumstances. 
"  But  what  you  did  showed  such  a  want  of— well,  respect ;   it  is 
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that  which  makes  me  hate  you.  Have  I  ever  given  you  reason  to 
suppose  that  I  am  the  sort  of  person  with  whom  you  might  take 
such  a  liberty?  Of  course,  I  don't  care  in  the  very  least  about 
your  opinion ;  a  man  who  is  capable  of  insulting  a  girl  when  she 
happens  to  be  unable  to  defend  herself  is  not  worth  a  thought." 
She  would  have  liked  to  say  much  more,  but  felt  that  her  voice 
was  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  under  control  to  enable  her  to 
do  so  with  dignity.  She  hated  herself  for  those  tears,  but  they 
would  come ;  she  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  curly  head 
beside  her ;  it  was  buried  in  two  hands,  in  an  attitude  apparently 
expressive  of  deep  penitence.  "  You  would  not  have  dared  to 
do  such  a  thing  to  a  French  girl,"  she  added  with  vindictiveness. 
'*  No,  that  is  true,"  he  replied  humbly.  "  I  should  not  have 
wanted  to,  either,"  he  said  in  a  lower  tone,  but  she  heard  him. 

"  Then  do  you  think  English  girls  worthy  of  less  respect  ? " 
she  asked,  now  more  angry  than  ever. 
**  No,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  God  knows  I  don't.     If  I  could 

only  make  you  understand "  and  he  looked  at  her  wistfully. 

"  Have  you  never  known  what  it  is  to  yield  to  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion and  do  a  thing  for  which  a  moment  afterwards  you  hate 
yourself,  and  for  which  you  feel  no  punishment  could  be  too 
great  ?  But,  no — of  course  you  never  have — ^you  have  too  white 
a  soul ;  but  we  men  are  like  that  sometimes.  Miss  Nelly.  That 
is  how  it  was  with  me.  And  now  I  must  speak  out ;  I  must  tell 
you  all." 

She  interposed  hastily  ;  something  in  his  manner  warned  her 
what  was  coming,  and  it  must  be  averted,  if  possible. 

"  If  it  was  really  that,"  she  said,  "  and  you  are  quite  sure  you 
are  sorry,  and  that  you  understand  that  English  girls  detest  men 
who  dare  to  treat  them  as  you  did  me,  I  will  forgive  you." 

"  I  do  understand  it,"  he  replied  eagerly.  "  I  am  very,  very 
sorry ;  sorry  that  I  made  you  angry  with  me,  as  you  had  a  right 

to  be.   But  I  am  not  sorry  that  I "  here  he'.stopped  suddenly, 

for  the  look  in  her  eye  made  him  quail.  "  I  will  never,  never  do 
such  a  thing  in  that  way  again,"  he  added  rather  lamely. 

**  I  should  hope  not,"  Nelly  replied  loftily  ;  **  and  now  I  think 
we  had  better  be  moving  on." 

He  rose  obediently ;  but  he  was  an  obstinate  man,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  during  the  last  half-hour  that  this  sweet, 
modest,  brave  little  girl  was  very  desirable,  and  though  he  knew 
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it  was  impossible  to  set  about  his  wooing  in  proper  French 
fashion^  he  determined  to  take  what  appeared  to  him  the  correct 
course  under  the  circumstances :  he  would  write  to  her  father 
and  ask  his  permission  to  win  her  if  he  could  That  need  not 
prevent  him  doing  a  little  English  love-making  if  he  got  the 
chance ;  he  had  read  all  about  it  in  books,  and  his  friend  had 
also  said  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject ;  he  felt  sure  he  was  equal 
to  such  a  pleasant  task,  if  only  he  could  manage  not  to  offend 
her.  He  began  to  ask  her  artful  questions  about  her  home,  to 
which  she  replied  very  graciously,  and  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  her  her  father's  correct  address,  which  he  managed  to  learn 
off  by  heart  by  the  time  they  reached  the  chateau. 

Madame  de  Villeraain  would  see  them  both  at  once,  said  the 
maid  who  came  down  to  them  at  Gaston's  request  She  was  a  kind 
old  lady,  and  peremptorily  ordered  Nelly  to  a  room,  where  she 
was  to  rest  until  summoned  to  dinner. 

"You  would  like  some  tea  first,  I  know,"  said  Gaston,  as 
they  left  his  aunt's  quarters.  "  Marie,  my  aunt's  maid,  was  ray 
nurse,  and  she  will  do  anything  I  ask  her,  though  she  does  not  know 
how  to  make  tea.  I  do  though,  and  I  shall  prepare  it  for  you. 
Come  out  here  on  the  terrace,  and  sit  down  till  it  is  ready,"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  low  seat  with  a  little  table  in  front  of  it.  There 
was  a  superb  view  over  the  valley  from  the  platform  on  which 
the  old  grey  chateau  was  built.  Nelly  seated  herself  obediently ; 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  looked  after,  and  Gaston  evidently  enjoyed 
doing  it  so  thoroughly,  she  could  not  be  ungracious  enough  to 
refuse  his  little  attentions  in  what  was  practically  his  own  house ; 
but  she  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  there  might  be  more  in  it 
than  met  the  e)^,  though  she  told  herself  that  Frenchmen  were 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Still — this  morning — that  kiss — 
there  was  a  world  of  love  in  it  she  had  felt  at  the  time — ^hopeless 
love,  she  said  to  herself,  and  then  blushed  at  her  own  ''  horridness  " 
for  allowing  such  a  thought  to  come  into  her  mind. 

"Marie,"  said  M.  le  Capitaine  when  he  left  the  terrace,  "look 
here,  you  needn't  tell  my  aunt  that  mademoiselle  is  downstairs, 
but  I  think  the  fresh  air  is  better  for  her,  and  as  she  is  English, 
she  wants  some  tea.  Bring  all  the  things  here ;  I  will  make  it 
for  her;"  and  presently  the  captain  returned,  carrying  a  little  jug 
of  cream  in  one  hand  and  some  rolls  in  the  other,  followed  by 
Marie  with  the  rest  of  the  feast. 
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"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  a  telegram  has  arrived  from 
Hortense,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  down  his  burden.  **  Odette  is  at 
the  doctor's  house  and  has  every  attention.  Hortense  begs  that 
you  will  stay  until  she  can  come  or  send  for  you,  and  hopes 
you  will  not  return  home  to  England  until  they  know  she  is  out 
of  danger.  Madame  de  Villemain  says  it  would  be  very  unkind 
of  you  to  do  so/'  he  added.  He  did  not,  however,  mention  that 
he  had  made  the  latter  remark  himself  and  that  his  aunt  had 
merely  assented  to  it,  and  as  the  old  lady,  who  was  quite  an 
invalid,  had  sent  her  a  kindly-worded  invitation  by  Marie  to 
make  herself  at  home  with  them  for  as  long  as  she  could,  Nelly 
began  to  feel  quite  at  ease. 

A  day  or  two  passed  pleasantly  enough;  the  news  of  the 
invalid  were  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected,  and  Hortense 
came  over  to  see  her  friends.  After  a  private  interview  with 
her  aunt,  she  came  to  Nelly's  room  and  begged  her  to  prolong 
her  stay  at  Vernon.  The  old  lady  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
her,  and  when  Odette  was  a  little  better  it  would  be  such  a  com- 
fort to  them  to  have  Nelly's  bright  face  at  the  bedside.  Although 
Madame  de  Villemain  was  unable  to  be  with  her,  still,  as  Gaston 
had  assured  them  that  Marie  was  always  present  at  meal-times 
to  help  the  old  man-servant  to  wait,  and  that  was  the  only  time 
of  day  the  young  people  were  likely  to  meet,  there  could  be  no 
impropriety  in  the  proceeding ;  Gaston  had  discretion,  his  cousin 
afRrmed,  and  would  never  intrude  upon  her  in  her  own  sitting- 
room — ^a  charming  little  nest  opening  out  of  her  sleeping-room. 
Besides,  her  own  English  maid  would  be  with  her  that  evening. 

**You  will  stay,  then,"  pleaded  the  kindly  Frenchwoman; 
"your  father  will  spare  you  ?" 

Alas !  poor  Nelly  knew  only  too  well  her  father  was  some- 
what indifferent  to  her  presence  or  absence  just  now.  He  had 
married  a  young  wife  and  was  pre-occupied,  so  the  affection  of 
her  friends  was  pleasant  and  soothing.  Yes,  she  would  stay,  she 
said 

"  That  is  right,  dear,"  said  the  good  Hortense ;  "  and  now  I 
must  be  off,"  and  she  was  again  alone. 

A  week,  then  a  fortnight,  went  by.  **  It  would  suit  me  better, 
dear  child,"  wrote  Colonel  Fulton,  **  if  you  were  to  stay  on  with 
your  friends  a  little  longer,  if  it  is  convenient  to  them  and 
pleasant  to  yoa    We  do  not  return  home  for  a  month,  and  it 
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would  be  dull  for  you  all  alone — though  I  suppose  your  aunts 
would  have  you.     Do  as  you  like,  of  course." 

Nelly  did  not  care  much  about  her  aunts,  and  she  knew  she 
was  welcome  where  she  was,  so  she  remained  there.  Poor  Odette 
had  not  yet  been  moved,  or  allowed  to  see  her.  Gaston  knocked 
at  the  door  of  her  room  one  day,  with  a  note  in  his  hand. 

"This  has  just  come  for  you,"  he  said.  "Would  you  mind 
opening  it  and  telling  me  the  news  ?  From  what  the  messenger 
says,  I  am  afraid  my  cousin  is  worse." 

She  complied  instantly.  Hortense  begged  them  both  to  drive 
over  as  soon  as  possible ;  she  was  very  anxious  about  her  sister. 
Madame  de  Villemain  was  not  to  be  told. 

"  Do  you — would  you  mind  my  driving  you  over  in  my  English 
dogcart  ?  "  he  said  with  some  hesitation.  "  One  of  the  carriage 
horses  is  lame  ;  your  maid  could  sit  behind,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered  at  once.  He  had  carefully 
kept  out  of  her  way  ever  since  the  day  of  her  arrival,  only 
meeting  her  at  meal-times.  She  had  been  grateful  to  him; 
because  had  it  been  otherwise,  she  knew  she  could  not  have 
remained. 

"  My  maid  is  not  very  well,"  she  said  when  she  came  down- 
stairs dressed  for  the  ride,  "  and  has  begged  me  to  let  her  off. 
We  could,  perhaps,  take  some  one  else." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  me  ?  "  he  said  suddenly, 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  answered  frankly  enough,  though  a 
bright  blush  overspread  her  face  ;  "  but  in  your  country  they 
would  expect  us  to  have  a  chaperon  of  some  kind." 

When  the  cart  came  round,  Marie  was  established  on  the 
back  seat,  looking  very  much  alarmed.  She  had  never  mounted 
such  a  ** machine"  before. 

Nelly  had  by  this  time  discovered  Gaston's  linguistic 
acquirements,  and  he  was  only  too  pleased  to  practise  them 
with  her.   Marie,  of  course,  could  not  understand  a  word. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  the  army,"  he  said  after  they  had  left 
the  park  gates  behind  them.  "  This  place  wants  a  head,  and 
they  all  tell  me  it  is  my  duty  to  come  here  and  see  after 
things." 

Nelly  was  properly  interested,  and  then  he  made  a  remark 
which  startled  her  considerably. 
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"  I  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  writing  to  your  father,"  he 
said. 

At  this  point  Marie  begged  to  be  allowed  to  get  down  and 
walk  a  little;  they  were  coming  to  a  long,  steep  hill,  and  it 
would  ease  the  horse,  she  said.  Gaston  laughed,  but  put  the 
reins  into  Nelly's  hands  and  helped  the  woman  down  good- 
naturedly  enough.  He  walked  beside  the  little  driver  and  went 
on  talking. 

**I  intend  to  make  some  alterations  in  the  chateau,"  he 
continued.  "I  am  going  to  have  two  English  bath-rooms  made 
and  some  open  fire-places  to  burn  wood.  You  would  approve 
of  that,  would  you  not  ? — especially  the  bath-rooms." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke  with  so  much  meaning  in  his 
glance  that  she  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  was  driving 
at ;  she  had  always  imagined  that  English  people  were  the  only 
ones  who  appreciated  these  luxuries  at  their  full  value. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  certainly,"  she  admitted. 
"  But  may  I  ask  what  you  wrote  to  my  father  about,  and  if  he 
has  replied  yet  ? "  She  regretted  these  words  the  instant  they 
had  left  her  lips ;  she  had  come  to  believe  that  the  passing  fancy 
he  seemed  to  have  had  for  her  had  left  his  mind,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  to-day  that  made  her  a  little  uncomfort- 
able. Just  then  the  horse  swerved,  and  for  a  moment  she  was 
in  danger.  He  swung  himself  up  to  the  seat  beside  her,  and 
seized  the  reins  in  one  hand ;  with  the  other  he  pressed  hers 
hard. 

"  Child  ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  do  you  know  you  were  nearly  thrown 
out  then.  If  you  had  not  been  so  plucky  and  held  on  tightly, 
you  might  have  been  killed,  and  I  should  have  been  your 
murderer."  He  still  held  her  hand  closely.  "Nelly,  my  little 
darling  I "  he  said  under  his  breath,  but  the  words  reached  her 
ear.  She  drew  her  hand  gently  away,  and  forcing  herself  to 
speak  in  her  natural  voice,  assured  him  that  it  was  her  own  fault 
— she  had  let  her  attention  wander  from  the  horse.  He  did  not 
speak  to  her  again  till  they  reached  Breteuil,  but  his  hand  sought 
hers  once,  she  knew,  though  she  tried  to  seem  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  and  kept  it  carefully  out  of  his  way.  They  went  to- 
gether to  the  sick  room.  Odette  had  asked  to  see  them  both  ; 
she  was  sinking  fast,  it  was  but  too  evident.  Hortense  and  her 
father  left  the  room :  Odette  wished  it,  they  said  to  Nelly. 
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The  sick  girl  signed  to  her  to  come  nearer.  Nelly  bent  over 
her,  and  the  weak  whisper  that  reached  her  startled  her  con^ 
siderably. 

"  He  loves  you  AeasXy,  petite  ;  he  is  good,  and  would  make  you 
happy.     He  has  told  me  all  about  it" 

Nelly  could  only  reply  by  a  caress.  She  dared  not  look  just 
then  at  the  tall  figure  standing  by  her  side — ^he  might  have  heard 
that  whisper. 

*'  I  don't  know  where  I  am  going,  petite  ;  it  all  seems  sad  and 
lonely."  There  was  a  sort  of  appeal,  one  of  the  watchers  thought, 
and  turned  quickly  to  her  companion. 

''  I  should  like  to  say  a  prayer  for  her ;  would  she  join,  I 
wonder?  We  are  of  a  different  faith,  but  that  cannot  matter 
now.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  leave  us,"  the  girl  added, 
doubtfully. 

He  looked  at  her,  but  spoke  no  word,  and  she  saw  that  his 
ey^s  were  wet. 

She  knelt  down  by  the  pillow  and  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
A  few  simple  words  came  into  her  mind,  and  as  she  uttered  them 
it  seemed  to  her  that  a  gleam  of  interest  passed  over  the  wasted 
features. 

"Say  it  again,  petite;'^  Nelly  bent  close  to  the  listening 
ear,  and  told  what  she  knew  of  the  hope  of  the  life  to  come. 
When  she  turned  to  rise,  she  saw  that  Gaston  had  been  kneeling^ 
at  her  side.  The  priest  had  been  that  morning  to  perform  the 
last  rites,  for  they  had  thought  she  might  not  last  through  the 
day. 

Nelly  remained  by  her  friend  till  night  came  on ;  then 
after  a  short  struggle,  the  end  came.  They  all  returned  to 
Vernon  next  day,  and  the  sufferer  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little 
green  cemetery  on  the  hill-side  below  the  town.  Hortense  was 
to  remain  for  a  time  with  Madame  de  Villemain,  and  begged 
Nelly  to  keep  her  company,  which  she  could  hardly  refuse  to  do. 
Gaston  busied  himself  about  the  estate,  and  did  what  he  could 
to  cheer  them  all,  keeping  Nelly  in  his  heart  all  the  while,  but 
had  too  much  good  feeling  to  obtrude  himself  at  such  a  time. 
He  had  had  a  letter  from  Colonel  Fulton,  to  whom  he  had  written 
very  fully  concerning  his  position,  inclosing  a  communication 
from  Madame  de  Villemain.  The  old  lady  had  g^ven  her  nephew 
an  excellent  character,  and  as  his  prospects  appeared  to  be  ex- 
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cellent  also,  and  Nelly  had  only  a  few  thousands  of  her  own,  the 
anxious  father  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  captain  as 
a  son-in-law,  but  that  it  was  customary  in  England  to  allow  the 
young  lady  a  very  considerable  voice  in  such  a  matter ;  he  would 
advise  his  correspondent  not  to  show  Nelly  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived, in  his  own  interest 

The  young  lover  determined  therefore  to  wait  patiently  for 
awhile,  and  try  to  find  out  Nelly's  feelings  before  speaking  to 
her ;  her  attitude  towards  him  was  negative.  He  thought  she 
was  getting  used  to  him,  and  that  she  liked  him  a  little.  It 
would  be  his  business  to  turn  that  liking  into  love,  but  she  was, 
he  thought,  much  more  shy  than  she  had  been  formerly,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
her  alone. 

One  afternoon  Hortense  begged  her  to  go  and  visit  an  old 
woman  in  whom  Odette  had  taken  an  interest,  and  the  captain 
met  her  unexpectedly  in  the  forest  when  she  was  returning. 
The  day  had  been  warm  and  she  had  felt  inclined  for  a  stroll 
among  the  trees,  for  there  was  no  shade  on  the  high  road,  which 
was  the  shortest  way. 

"You  should  not  be  walking  out  alone,"  he  said  gravely; 
"  it  is  not  usual,  and  you  might  meet  somebody.  The  peasants 
here  are  rather  a  rough  lot.  You  must  allow  me  to  see  you 
home^"  and  he  took  tfte  little  basket  she  had  been  carrying  from 
her.  She  had  filled  it  with  moss  and  ferns,  intending  to  walk  on 
to  the  cemetery  and  place  them  on  her  dead  friend's  grave,  she 
said. 

"  Do  not  go  to-day — the  sun  is  too  hot,"  he  urged.  **  It  was 
just  here  that  you  fainted  that  day  that  it  all  happened.  There 
is  the  seat,  under  the  old  oak  tree ;  rest  there  for  a  few  moments 
now." 

She  made  no  objection,  and  they  sat  down  side  by  side,  watch- 
ing the  sunlight  playing  on  the  hazel  bushes,  and  the  butterflies 
darting  here  and  there ;  she  was,  as  he  had  thought,  getting  used 
to  him,  and  liked  his  kind,  brotherly  ways.  She  had  been  at 
school  most  of  her  life,  and  when  she  grew  up  and  her  father 
could  keep  her  there  no  longer,  she  returned  to  a  somewhat  love- 
less home ;  he  had  been  as  kind  as  he  knew  how,  but  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  make  a  companion  of  her,  and  very  soon  she 
learned  that  a  new  mistress  was  to  be  expected  in  the  old  house. 
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Just  then  a  warm  invitation  had  arrived  from  her  friends  in 
France,  which  she  felt  to  be  most  opportune;  they  evidently 
wanted  her,  if  no  one  else  did,  and  she  had  been  glad  to  remain 
with  them. 

'*  Do  you  like  being  here  ?  "  he  said,  after  a  long  silence.  **  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  stay  and  cheer  us  all.  We  should  miss  you 
terribly  if  you  were  to  go  away,  you  know." 

She  smiled  a  little.  "  I  don't  think  Madame  de  Villemain 
would  be  inclined  to  adopt  me,"  she  answered.  "  I  like  being 
here  very  much ;  but  of  course  I  must  go  home  before  long.  I 
wish  Hortense  would  come  witlvjne.** 

"  Nelly,"  he  said,  and  then  hesitated  a  little.  He  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name,  as  all  the 
others  did,  and  she  had  thought  it  better  to  take  no  notice.  "  Are 
you  very  happy  at  home  ?  " 

"Of  course  it  makes  a  difference  having  a  step- mother,"  she 
replied,  not  caring  to  confess  to  the  loneliness  of  her  life. 

"If  you  were  quite  sure  that  your  father  approved,  would  you 
consent  to  live  in  France  ?  " 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  would  stay  the  winter  with 
Hortense  at  her  own  home,  as  she  seems  to  wish,"  she  answered. 
"  I  do  not  think  my  father  would  have  the  least  objection." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  poor  little  Odette  said  to  you  that 
day  when  we  both  stood  beside  her,  not  long  before  she  left  us  ?  *' 

"  She  said  many  things ; "  the  girl  felt  a  sudden  fright  take 
possession  of  her.  Then  he  had  heard  it  all,  for  the  tone  of  his 
voice  told  her  instantly  what  he  was  alluding  to. 

"  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean,  dear.  She  told  you  some- 
thing about  me — something  that  I  myself  had  said  to  her.  It 
was  quite  true  then,  Nelly  ;  it  is  true  still.  Will  you  try  to  love 
me  a  little  in  return  ?  "  His  hand  sought  hers  and  found  it ; 
they  sat  there  in  silence  perhaps  their  hearts  were  too  full  for 
speech.  When  at  length  they  rose  to  return  home  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  lengthen.  They  came  to  a  little  gate  which  led 
into  the  garden  of  the  chateau  ;  he  stopped  there  for  a  moment. 

"  Nelly,"  he  said,  looking  down  into  her  sweet  face,  "  you  are 
far  too  good  for  me,  but  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy,  and 
I  think  I  can  if  you  will  only  love  me.  Shall  you  be  able  to  do 
that,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  shyly,  and  he  took  her  hand  and  put  it  to 
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his  lips.  She  had  come  to  see  what  good  sterling  qualities  the 
man  had  in  him,  and  these  had  won  her  admiration ;  then  his 
evident  consideration  for  her  had  touched  her  more  than  she 
knew ;  it  had  come  at  a  time  when  she  felt  somewhat  lonely  and 
sad,  and  Gaston,  who  had  partly  divined  this,  determined  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  keep  her  at  the  chateau  until  a  propitious 
moment  arrived,  and  his  cousin  willingly  helped  him.  Madame 
de  Villemain  had  already  told  him  plainly  that  she  desired  the 
marriage,  and  had  scolded  him  for  his  delay  in  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  will  be  happy  with  an  English 
wife  ?  "  she  whispered,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  terrace  one 
evening.  Now  that  she  had  given  herself  to  him  all  the  former 
reserve  had  broken  down  between  them — a  new  and  delightful 
state  of  things  which  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for,  and  on 
which  he  continually  congratulated  himself. 

*'  Am  I  sure  that  the  stars  above  us  are  in  the  sky  ? "  he 
answered,  venturing  for  the  first  time  to  encircle  her  lightly  with 
his  arm.  "  Nelly,  you  were  very  angry  with  me  once,  and  justly 
so ;  I  had  no  right  then  to  act  as  I  did.  In  France  an  engaged 
man  gets  no  privileges,  but  I  have  been  reading  an  English  book 
this  afternoon,  and  I  see  that  on  the  last  page  the  hero— — ^" 

"  You  do  not  understand  English  well  enough  yet  to  be  sure 
of  the  sense  of  what  you  read,"  retorted  Nelly.  "  Marie  ifi  bring- 
ing in  the  lamp,  and  she  will  be  dreadfully  shocked  when  she  sees 
that  we  are  out  here  alone.     Please,  Gaston,  dear " 

But  though  the  clasp  in  which  he  held  her  was  still  gentle  it 
was  firm,  and  in  the  end  he  got  what  he  wanted,  as  he  generally 
did. 

They  are  a  very  happy  couple,  and  understand  each  other 
thoroughly.  Gaston's  friends  laugh  at  him  a  little  sometimes  for 
his  extreme  devotion  to  his  wife ;  but  he  takes  no  heed  and  they 
all  admit  that  he  has  a  good  excuse  for  his  infatuation. 

SPAIN. 
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By  DARLEY  DALE, 

Author  of  "The  Village  Blacksmith," 

"  The  Daughters  of  Job." 

I. 

"  Things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be." 

"Miss  Mary,  I  want  a  wife." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man  about  thirty,  the  lady  he 
addressed  was  almost  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  so  there 
was  no  thought  of  love  between  them. 

Friendship  has  many  phases ;  none  more  chivalrous  than  that 
of  a  young  man  for  an  elderly  woman,  none  more  tender  than 
the  devotion  of  a  woman  for  a  younger  man  who,  under  different 
circumstances,  might  have  been  her  son. 

If  Tom  Hudson  had  wanted  the  planet  Mars,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
and  her  sister  would  have  moved  so  much  of  heaven  and  earth 
as  they  had  power  to  stir  to  get  it  for  him.  They  would  certainly 
do  all  they  could  to  get  him  a  wife.  Their  difficulty  would  be  to 
find  a  girl  who,  in  their  opinions,  was  worthy  of  their  friend. 

Most  people  who  knew  Tom  Hudson  thought  him  a  very  good 
fellow,  a  clever  barrister,  and  a  rising  man  ;  Miss  Mary  Bell,  who 
was  his  special  friend,  thought  him  little  short  of  a  god. 

And  now  this  god  wanted  to  take  to  himself  a  wife  among  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  it  behoved  her  to  help  him  in  his  choice. 

**  Have  you  no  nieces  ?  Your  nieces  are  sure  to  be  nice,"  said 
Hudson,  as  Miss  Mary  looked  appealingly  to  her  elder  sister, 
according  to  her  custom  in  all  difficulties. 

"  Yes,  four  ;  but  they  are  as  much  strangers  to  us  as  to  you. 
It  is  ten  years  since  we  saw  any  of  them ;  our  real  object  in 
coming  back  to  England  was  to  make  their  acquaintance.  We 
felt  we  were  losing  touch  of  all  our  relations,  or  we  should 
never  have  left  Italy,"  said  Miss  Mary,  with  a  sigh  for  the  land 
she  loved  better  than  her  own  country. 

"  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  settle  in  England,"  said  Hudson, 
with  a  glance  at  the  foreign  literature  that  lay  about  the  pretty 
drawing-room,  at  the  copies  of  Italian  masters  which  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  at  the  Venetian  glass  which  stood  on  the  chimney- 
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piece.  "But  tell  me  about  your  nieces,"  he  added,  his  eyes 
resting  on  a  copy  of  one  of  Bellini's  Madonnas,  which  stood 
near  him  on  an  easel,  and  was,  he  knew.  Miss  Mar/s  last 
work, 

"  Well,  there  are  the  twins,  Strange's  only  children ;  they  are 
just  twenty,  I  believe.  They  are  exactly  alike.  Anne  talks  of 
asking  them  here  for  Christmas ;  shall  you  be  at  home  then  ?  " 

^  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  I  should  like  my  wife  to  have  a 
double.    What  are  your  other  nieces  ?  " 

•*  Well,  there  is  Gladys,  our  eldest  brother's  daughter  ;  she  is 
very  clever,  and  has  just  left  Girton,  having  passed  every  exami- 
nation it  is  possible  to  pass  apparently.  Wasn't  she  equal  to  the 
senior  wrangler,  Anne  ?  " 

^  I  think  so  ;  I  know  mathematics  is  her  strong  point.  She  is 
certainly  coming  at  Christmas,  as  her  father  says  she  wants  a 
rest,  so  Tom  will  see  her." 

''Oh, and  then  there  is  Maud  Taunton,  our  sister's  child  ;  she  is 
the  same  age  as  the  twins.  Gladys  is  two  or  three  years  older. 
Maud  used  to  be  pretty  as  a  child ;  but  she  again  is  quite  a 
stranger  to  us." 

"  Ask  them  all  here  for  Christmas,  Miss  Bell ;  Daubeny  and 
I  will  help  you  to  entertain  them." 

"  Very  well ;  I  only  hope  they  are  not  like  the  modern  girls 
we  hear  so  much  about  nowadays,  or  Mary  and  I  won't  know  how 
to  amuse  them,"  said  Miss  Bell. 

Hudson  privately  thought  if  the  nieces  were  *'  up  to  date,"  the 
aunts,  who  lived  in  a  little  world  of  their  own  among  Italian 
art  and  music  and  literature,  frequently  speaking  that  language 
in  preference  to  English,  certainly  would  not  know  how  to  enter- 
tain them.  However,  he  and  Daubeny,  the  rector  of  the  parish 
and  a  rich  bachelor,  might  succeed  where  the  aunts  failed,  so  he 
went  back  to  London,  hoping  to  make  the  nieces'  acquaintance  at 
Christmas  time. 

The  twins  were  duly  invited,  and  replied  to  the  invitation  by 
telegram  : 
"  Delighted.  Will  wire  time  of  arrival— Strange  Bell." 
"  Strange  manners,  I  think !  I  suppose  modern  girls  don't 
write  letters,"  said  Miss  Bell,  and  she  was  still  more  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  when  a  few  days  before  Christmas  she  received  a 
second  telegram  : 
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"Luggage  sent  to-day.  Expect  us  to-morrow. — STRANGE 
Bell." 

A  little  later  in  the  day  two  large  trunks  and  a  bundle  of  golf- 
sticks  and  some  rackets  arrived,  and  Miss  Mary  looked  anxiously 
at  her  sister. 

"  Why  don't  they  bring  their  luggage  with  them,  instead  of 
sending  it  on  in  advance  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know ;  neither  do  I  know  what  train  they 
intend  travelling  by,  nor  what  use  tennis  rackets  are  in  December ; 
but  time  and  patience  will  no  doubt  reveal  all  these  things,"  said 
Miss  Bell,  as  she  went  to  her  piano,  to  soothe  her  vexed  spirit. 

The  following  afternoon,  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  kindling  a 
golden  fire  in  the  western  sky,  the  glow  of  which  was  reflected  in 
the  river  that  ran  through  the  grounds  of  Downfield,  and  wrapped 
the  avenue  of  poplars  which  led  up  to  the  house  in  a  ruddy  mist. 
Miss  Bell  espied  two  bicycles  approaching  her  house  between 
the  tall  poplar  trunks. 

They  were  ridden  by  two  figures  clad  in  grey  knickerbockers 
and  tunics,  tan  leather  gaiters  and  gloves,  white  waistcoats,  black 
ties,  and  grey  cloth  caps. 

"  Mary,  just  come  and  see  who  these  gentlemen  are ;  I  don't  re- 
cognize them,"  said  Miss  Bell,  who  was  short-sighted,  to  her  sister. 

"  Heavens,  Anne !  they  are  the  twins,"  cried  Miss  Mary  in  Italian. 

"  The  twins  !     Impossible  !     Why,  they  are  in " 

"  Rational  dress,I  think  they  call  it,  dear,"  interrupted  Miss  Mary. 

**  Rational !  my  dear  Mary,  it  is  not  respectable.  I  would  not 
have  the  servants  or  Tom  see  them  on  any  account  Run  and 
open  the  door,  and  let  us  get  them  upstairs  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. What  are  we  coming  to  ?  "  cried  Miss  Bell,  as  the  two 
ladies  hastened  to  the  hall  door. 

Some  coils  of  tightly-plaited  golden-brown  hair  showed  Miss 
Bell  her  visitors  were  indeed  her  nieces,  as  those  young  women 
dismounted  and  introduced  themselves. 

'  Here  we  are,  auntie ;  I  am  Charlie  and  this  is  Fred,"  ex- 
claimed one  girl,  who  was  the  v^y  fac  simile  of  the  other. 

"  My  dear  Lottie,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  you,  too, 
Freda  ;  we  thought  you  were  coming  by  train.  Come  in,  you 
will  just  have  time  to  change  your — ^your — ^your  clothes  before 
tea,"  said  Miss  Bell,  rather  stiffly  for  her,  as  her  manner  as  a 
rule  was  most  genial. 
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*•  Just  as  you  like ;  we  are  not  particular,  except  about  our 
machines.     May  we  put  them  away  first  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ril  see  to  that,  if  you  will  follow  your  Aunt  Mary,"  said 
Miss  Bell,  whose  sole  anxiety  was  to  get  her  nieces  upstairs 
before  any  one  saw  them. 

The  twins,  seeing  their  attire  had  not  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  their  aunts,  whom  they  privately  stigmatized  as  two 
old  Roman  antiquities,  followed  Miss  Mary  upstairs. 

'*  Mary,  this  is  terrible !  How  can  Strange  allow  his  daughters 
to  go  about  the  country  in  this  style  ?  I  tremble  to  think  what 
they  will  come  down  to  tea  in  ;  I  only  pray  it  may  be  woman's 
attire,  for  here  come  Mr.  Daubeny  and  Tom,"  said  Miss  Bell, 
when  Miss  Mary  rejoined  her. 

Mr.  Daubeny  was  a  little  fair  man,  not  at  all  clerical  in  appear- 
ance, fond  of  field  sports  and  all  open-air  amusements. 

The  twins  came  down  in  tea  gowns,  which  were  not  becoming 
to  them ;  they  were  not  pretty,  but  they  were  very  fine  girls 
nearer  six  feet  than  five  in  height,  fresh-looking,  with  good  figures 
and  good-tempered  faces. 

Their  first  inquiry  was  how  far  off  the  golf-links  were,  and  their 
next  if  there  were  an  asphalt  tennis-court  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  Mr.  Daubeny  ingratiated  himself  into  their  favour  by  offering 
to  have  the  schoolyard,  which  was  asphalt,  marked  out  as  a 
court,  during  the  children's  holidays. 

**  Are  you  musical  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bell  of  Fred. 

"  No,  we  have  no  time  for  music  ;  we  are  never  indoors  during 
-  daylight,  except  for  meals,  and  in  the  evening  we  are  too  tired  to 
do  anything  but  read  a  novel.    We  golf  three  times  a  week  at 
home — ^that  we  can  do  here,  too,"  said  Fred. 

"  Do  you  hunt  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  No,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ride  ;  mother  was  thrown  on  the 
hunting  field,  and  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since,  so  father  nev^ 
would  allow  us  to  mount  a  horse.  It  is  a  great  grievance,  but  we 
do  everything  else,"  said  Charlie. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  shooting?  "  asked  Miss  Mary. 

*'  Yes,  but  we  did  not  bring  our  guns,  because  father  said  you 
let  the  shooting,"  said  Fred. 

*•  Guns  I  my  dear  child ;  I  meant  archery.  Surely  you  don* 
shoot  living  birds  like  men  ?  " 

**  Indeed  we  do.    Charlie  is  a  first-rate  shot.    You  see,  father 
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has  no  sons,  so  he  always  takes  .us  out  shooting  with  him/'  said 
Fred. 
'  "  I  Can  give  you  some  shooting,"  said  Tom  Hudson. 

"  So  can  I,  with  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Daubeny. 

"  Oh,  that  is  lovely !  We  will  wire  for  our  guns,  and  to  say  we 
have  arrived.  There  are  two  lost  days  next  week — Sunday  and 
Christmas  Day ;  there  is  golf  to-morrow,  so  if  you  can  give  us  a 
day's  shooting  on  Tuesday  we  shall  manage,"  said  Charlie. 

"  We  expect  Gladys  to-morrow,  and  Maud  on  Tuesday,"  said 
Miss  Bell. 

''  Oh,  I  am  glad  Maud  is  coming  ;  Gladys  is  no  good — she 
spends  her  days  doing  equations,  or  squaring  the  circle.  We 
don't  get  on  with  Gladys,  but  Maud  is  charming,"  said  Charlie. 

"  Some  people  think  Gladys  charming ;  she  is  very  pretty,  and 
dreadfully  clever,"  said  Fred. 

''  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  both  your  cousins ;  I  was  very  anxious 
to  see  you,"  said  Tom,  with  a  knowing  glance  at  Miss  Mary. 

"  Well,  you  are  sure  to  like  Maud ;  every  one  does ;  she  is  not 
the  least  like  us — ^she  is  so  *  up  to  date ' ! "  said  Charlie. 

Miss  Mary  heaved  a  gentle  sigh  at* this,  and  Miss  Bell  inwardly 
wondered  what  new  type  of  niece  was  in  store  for  them. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  like  her  if  she  is  not  like  you,"  said  Mr. 
Daubeny,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  struck  with  the  twins, 
especially  Fred. 

**  Oh,  but  you  will,  every  one  likes  Maud,  she  can  do  every- 
thing," said  Fred. 

"  Shooting  partridges  and  squaring  the  circle  included,"  said 
Hudson. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  she  is  afraid  of  a  gun,  even  when  it  is  not  loaded, 
and  she  knows  no  more  of  mathematics  than  we  do,"  said 
Charlie. 

That  night,  after  the  twins  had  gone  to  bed,  Miss  Bell  and 
Miss  Mary  tried  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

"  They  are  good-tempered,  and  good-natured,  and  devoted  to 
their  father,  and  to  each  other ;  but  it  seems  we  shall  see  very 
little  of  them,  Mary — they  appear  to  have  filled  the  week  with 
engagements  already." 

•  **  Yes,  three  days'  golf,  two  days'  shooting,  one  day  they  are  to 
follow  the  beagles,  and  every  day  tennis  in  the  schoolyard  to  fill 
up  the  gaps.    What  a  life ! "  sighed  Misa'Mary. 
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**  Gladys  comes  to-morrow ;  let  us  hope  we  shall  have  more  j,n 
common  with  her/'  said  Miss  BelL  "  ^ 

The  twins  had  not  returned  from  golf  the  next  day  when  Miss 
Newton-Bell  arrived.  She  was  a  tall,  fair,  gentle-looking  girl, 
with  a  decided  expression  about  the  mouth,  which  gave  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  generally  called  character,  and  often  means 
temper,  to  her  pretty  face.  Pretty  she  certainly  was,  if  some- 
what inanimate ;  she  dressed  in  an  aesthetic  style,  and  seemed 
to  care  very  little  how  she  looked. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her,  Anne?"  asked  Miss  Mary,  when 
Gladys  and  the  twins  had  gone  to  dress  for  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Hudsons',  whither  they  were  all  five  going  that  evening. 

"  My  dear,  she  is  a  relief  after  the  twins ;  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  anything  in  common  with  the  girls  of  the  present  day." 

"  And  she  is  decidedly  pretty.  I  wonder  if  Tom  will  admire 
her ;  he  does  not  seem  in  the  least  shocked  by  the  twins,  though 
they  amuse  him,"  said  Miss  Mary. 

Gladys  was  destined  to  make  a  conquest  that  evening,  but  Tom 
Hudson  was  not  the  victim.  There  was  staying  at  the  Hudsons' 
a  Captain  Palgrave,  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man,  thin  as  a  lath, 
with  hands  as  white  as  a  woman's.  He  was  rather  amusing,  and 
very  cynical,  and  was  evidently  strongly  attracted  to  Gladys, 
whom  he  took  in  to  dinner,  and  whose  side  He  scarcely  left  the 
whole  evening.  Tom  Hudson  and  Mr.  Daubeny  amused  them- 
selves with  the  twins,  and  as  Gladys,  like  them,  neither  played 
nor  sang,  the  young  people  laughed  and  talked  and  flirted  under 
cover  of  Miss  Bell's  music. 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  the  twins  asked  what  time  the 
morning  service  was,  and  at  the  proper  hour  appeared  dressed  to 
go  to  church  with  their  aunts. 

"Where  is  Gladys  ?"  asked  Miss  Bell. 

"  Oh,  Gladys  never  goes  to  church,"  said  Fred. 

"  She  is  an  agnostic ;  she  is  above  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  she 
looks  upon  Christianity  as  an  eflete  religion,  and  us  as  well- 
meaning  but  poor  ignorant  creatures  to  believe  in  it,"  said  Charlie. 

**  Anne,  this  is  dreadful ! "  said  Miss  Mary. 

"Worse  than  our  rational  dress,  eh !  Aunt  Mary  ?  "  laughed  Fred, 

"  My  dears,  my  dears,  I  cannot  think  what  the  world  is  coming 
to,"  said  Miss  Bell. 

But  Gladys  was  destined  to  give  her  aunts  a  still  greater  shbck 
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before  the  day  was  over.  She  spent  the  morning  in  thfe  library 
and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  twins  had  gone  out  on  their 
bicycles — ^having  put  on  skirts  to  please  Miss  Bell — Miss  Mary 
went  for  a  walk  with  Gladys,  during  which  she  learnt  her  niece's 
views  on  certain  questions  of  the'day,  and  came  home  a  wiser 
and  a  sadder  woman. 

**  Anne,  I  believe  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end ;  it  is  certainly 
turned  topsy-turvy ;  it  is  positively  awful.  A  fair,  gentle,  refined 
girl  like  Gladys  to  hold  the  opinions  she  does  on  things  which  in 
our  day  were  never  discussed  at  all.  I  really  think  the  girl  must 
be  mad,  and  I  told  her  so." 

"You  don't  think  she  will  do  for  Tom,  then?"  said  Miss  Bell, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 

''Good  gracious,  no!  The  twins  and  their  guns  and  rational 
dress,  their  bicycles  and  their  cricket-bats,  are  harmless  in  com- 
parison with  her  notions.  Her  modernity  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  theirs.     Anne,  I  could  cry  over  it,  it  seems  so  sad." 

"  So  it  is,  but  crying  won't  do  any  good  ;  and  here  come  Tom 
and  that  Captain  Palgrave  to  call.  I  wonder  what  Maud  will  be 
like,  and  how  she  will  shock  us  and  our  old-fashioned  opinions  ?  " 
said  Miss  BelL 

II. 

The  twins  had  one  peculiarity.  Fond  of  each  other  as  they  were, 
Ihey  resented  being  mistaken  for  each  other ;  and  they  confided 
to  their  Aunt  Mary  that  they  had  registered  a  solemn  vow  never 
to  accept  any  man  who  ever  mistook  one  for  the  other.  This 
peculiarity  was  reported  to  Tom  Hudson,  on  Christmas  morning, 
by  Miss  Mary,  to  warn  him  that  if  he  thought  of  paying  his 
addresses  to  either  of  them  he  must  be  quite  sure  which  was 
which. 

"  But  I  don't  think  them  so  much  alike.  Charlie  is  better-look- 
ing than  Fred,  and  more  womanly ;  I  should  never  mistake  them- 
Now  Daubeny  does  not  know  them  apart,  though  he  vows  Fred 
is  as  superior  to  her  sister  in  every  way  as  the  sun  to  the  moon," 
said  Hudson. 

•'  Well,  he  will  have  no  chance  if  they  ever  catch  him  mis- 
taking them."  • 

"Poor  Daubeny,  I'll  warn  him.  By  the  way.  Miss  Mary, 
Palgrave  is  quite  gone  on  Miss  Newton-Bell." 

''  Oh,  Tom,  I  am  so  thankful  you  are  not ;  she  is  far  more 
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modern  than  the  twins.  They  are  simple,  innocent,  harmless 
girls,  in  spite  of  their  masculine  ways ;  but  Gladys's  opinions  are 
too  terrible.  I  can't  tell  you  how  horrified  I  was  when  I  learnt 
them/'  said  Miss  Mary. 

"Well,  they  will  probably  suit  Palgrave;  he  believes  in 
nothing." 

"  I  don't  think  Captain  Palgrave  will  suit  Gladys  at  all.  From 
what  she  told  me,  I  cloubt  if  she  will  marry ;  she  is  going  to  study 
medicine." 

"  Oh,  she  will  give  that  up  if  Palgrave  wins  her.  All  girls 
start  with  a  profession  now-a-days,  if  they  are  clever  enough. 
When  do  you  expect  Miss  Taunton  ?  " 

*'  To-morrow.  I  am  sorry  she  won't  be  here  for  our  dinner- 
party to-night." 

"So  am  I.  However,  I  must  keep  Miss  Charlie  out  of 
Dauben/s  way,  so  my  work  is  cut  out,"  said  Hudson  cheerfully. 

There  was  a  small  dinner-party  that  evening  at  Downfield, 
the  Hudsons;  Captain  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Daubeny  being  the 
guests,  and  the  6ve  Miss  Bells  the  hostesses.  They  were  a  very 
merry  party,  and  Glad)^  condescended,  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  take  part  in  a  round  game,  which  she  privately  considered 
great  waste  of  time,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing from  the  table  to  discuss  hypnotism  with  Captain 
Palgrave.  Later  in  the  evening  the  twins  grew  very  noisy,  and 
insisted  on  every  one  playing  Christmas  games,  in  which  Hudson 
and  Daubeny  joined  with  great  zeal,  and  apparently  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

"  I  don't  know  whom  we  shall  find  for  Maud,  Anne ;  these 
three  gentlemen  seem  to  have  attached  themselves  to  these  girls. 
She  will  be  quite  out  in  the  cold,"  said  Miss  Mary. 

*'  Perhaps  Tom  will  transfer  his  attentions  to  her ;  I  think  he 
is  only  amusing  himself  with  Charlie  to  oblige  Mr.  Daubeny," 
said  Miss  Bell. 

However,  when  Miss  Taunton  arrived  they  soon  found  they 
need  not  distress  themselves  on  her  account,  for  she  flirted 
indiscriminately  with  every  man  she  came  across — young,  old, 
single  or  married,  it  made  no  difference,  and  old  Mr.  Hudson 
pleased  her  just  as  well  as  any  of  the  younger  men. 

She  was  a  little  thing,  very  pretty,  very  well  dressed,  very 
clever ;  though,  as  Gladys  remarked,  no  more  intellectual  than 
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the  twins.  She  played  the  piano  and  the  violin,  she  sang,  she 
did  skirt-dancing,  she  smoked,  she  made  all  her  own  clothes,  she 
acted,  she  rode,  she  swam,  she  painted,  she  played  tennis  and  golf, 
she  did  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  she  cooked,  and  her  bne  regret 
seemed  to  be  that  no  one  was  ill  that  she  might  show  her  skill  in 
nursing.  She  had  been  to  all  the  last  new  plays,  she  had 
read  all  the  latest  novels,  she  knew  all  the  last  fashions 
and  fads,  she  was  up  in  the  latest  society  scandal ;  in 
short,  there  was  nothing  she  did  not  know,  nothing  that  she  could 
not  do.  She  was  never  idle,  but  always  on  the  go  from  morning 
till  night,  as  restless  in  her  way  as  the  twins  were  in  theirs.  The 
men  were  all  charmed  with  her.  Captain  Palgrave  flirted  with  her, 
Mr.  Daubeny  teased  her,  Tom  Hudson  chaffed  her,  Mr.  Hudson, 
senior,  was  crazy  after  her,  and  she  flirted  openly  with  every  one 
of  them  in  turn  till  the  twins  were  jealous  and  went  off  one  morn- 
ing in  a  huff  on  their  bicycles,  no  one  knew  whither.  Gladys 
was  superior  to  such  common-place  feelings  as  jealousy,  so  what 
annoyance  *die  might  faa:ve  felt  she  was  careful  to  conceal. 

The  twins  started  on  their  trip  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  village,  dismounted,  took  off  the  skirts  they 
had  left  the  house  in,  rolled  them  up  and  strapped  them  on  to  their 
machines,  and  set  off  with  freer  limbs  and  renewed  zeal.  Three 
times  that  day  did  Tom  Hudson  and  Mr.  Daubeny  wander  up  to 
Downfield  to  inquire  for  the  twins,  and  three  times  did  they  re- 
main to  flirt  with  Maud.  The  third  time  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Bell  was  now  getting  anxious  about  the  twins,  and  asked 
their  disconsolate  admirers  to  remain  until  they  returned. 

About  six  o'clock  they  were  heard  to  come  in-doors  and  rush 
tumultuously  up-stairs.  Presently  one  of  them  came  down  look- 
ing rather  tired,  but  in  very  high  spirits. 

'•  Which  is  it,  Hudson  ?  For  God's  sake  tell  me,"  whispered 
Mr.  Daubeny  to  Tom  Hudson. 

"  Mine,"  said  Hudson  briefly,  taking  a  seat  by  the  twin,  rising 
every  now  and  then  to  ply  her  with  cake  and  bread  and  butter^ 
for  the  twins'  appetites  were  very  healthy. 

"  Isn't  your  sister  coming  to  tea  ?"  said  Miss  Bell,  wisely  not 
venturing  to  identify  her  niece. 

"  Oh,  I  foi^ot,  I  promised  to  take  Charlie's  tea  up  to  her," 
said  Fred ;  and  Hudson  and  Daubeny  exchanged  glances  of  con- 
dolence at  the  mistake  they  had  made. 
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Tom  Hudson,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  as  he 
carried  a  plate  of  cake  to  the  door,  he  whispered : 

"  Poor  Baubenx  is  heart-broken,  he  dared  not  come  to  you, 
so  do  be  nice  to  htm  when  you  come  back." 

"  I  am  not  coming  back ;  I  was  so  ravenously  hungry  I  was 
ishamed  of  myself,  so  I  am  going  to  have  two  teas,  do  you  see  ? 
Don^  betray  me,"  said  Fred.     Tom  went  across  to  Daubeny : 

"  It  IS  ail  right,  she  thinks  you  daren't  approach  her ;  my  girl 
is  coming  dowm  this  time.  I'll  explain  by-and-bye.  That  was 
a  near  shave  for  both  of  us,  only  my  wit  saved  the  situation." 

"  Mr.  Daubeny,  please  to  come  and  amuse  me  instead  of  whis- 
pering to  Mr.  Hudson,"  s»id  Maud  Taunton,  and  Mr.  Daubeny 
was  forced  to  obey. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  Daabeny  and  I  have  been 
miserable,"  said  Hudson  to  the  twin  who  now  appeared,  and 
required  some  tea  and  toast  in  more  moderation  than  her  sister. 

"  Cycling.  We  have  been  about  thirty  miles.  What  is  the  matter 
withCaptain  Palgrave  ?  We  met  him  looking  the  picture  of  misery." 

**  Perhaps  your  cousin  has  snubbed  him ;  he  was  all  right  this 
morning,  joking  with  Miss  Taunton." 

^  Maud  is  a  little  brute,"  said  Charlie  briefly. 

"  How  so?" asked  Hudson,  amused  and  interested. 

"  Because  she  has  set  all  of  us  by  the  ears ;  she  has  not  been 
here  a  week,  and  she  has  made  fools  of  all  of  you  men,  and  all  the 
time  she  is  engaged  to  be  married.  I  wish  you'd  tell  Mr. 
Daubeny.  Fred  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  did,  and  he  ought 
to  know ;  just  look  how  she  is  going  on  with  him.  If  I  were 
James  Gordon  I  would  throw.her  up,  but  he  worships  the  ground 
she  treads  on." 

"  So  does  Daubeny  worship  the  ground  your  sister  treads  on. 
And  so  Miss  Taunton  is  engaged  to  be  married,  is  she?  I  am 
glad  I  am  not  \mtt  fianci,  I  should  not  like  the  girl  I  was 
engaged  to,  to  flirt ;  but  then  there  are  several  things  I  should 
not  like  my  fiancee  to  do." 

**  Tell  me  some." 

. ''  I  should  not  like  her  to  smoke  ;  nor  to  wear  rational  dress ; 
nor  to  be  an  unbeliever ;  nor  to  have  opinions  on  subjects  she 
ought  to  know  nothing  about" 

"  Should  you  like  her  to  play  golf  and  tennis  ?  " 

**  Yes,  in  moderation." 
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"And  to  shoot?" 

"  No,  I  should  baf  shooting." 

"To  cycle?" 

"  I  would  rather  she  gave  that  up." 

"  Perhaps  she  would,"  said  Charlie. 

"  Do  you  think  she  could  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  It  would  depend  ;  if  she  cared  for  you  very  much,  I  think  she 
would" 

"  And  does  she  care  for  me  very  much  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  does." 

"  Then  shall  we  tell  Aunt  Mary  she  is  going  to  have  me  for  a 
nephew." 

"  You  may,  but  I  should  like  to  go  and  tell  Fred  she  is  going  to 
have  you  for  a  brother,  first,"  said  Charlie,  moving  to  the  door. 

Tom  Hudson  followed  her  into  the  hall,  but  we  will  not  do  the 
same,  for  what  happened  there  is  poor  sport  to  watch. 

Presently  Tom  returned  and  called  Miss  Mary  out  of  the  room, 
and  told  her  what  had  occurred,  and  was  invited  to  stop  to  dinner, 
at  which  meal  Fred  did  not  appear. 

The  suddenness  of  the  engagement  completely  upset  the  other 
twin ;  she  cried  the  whole  evening,  not  so  much  at  having  lost  the 
first  place  in  her  sister's  heart,  as  at  having  lost  a  companion  in 
her  favourite  pursuits. 

"  She  has  given  up  cycling  and  shooting,  and  I  shall  have  to 
give  them  up,  too.  I  can't  go  out  alone  on  my  cycle,  and  I  can't 
shoot  if  Charlie  does  not,  and  what  is  the  use  of  living  if  you  have 
to  give  up  everything  jolly,"  sobbed  Fred  the  next  morning,  as 
she  sat  in  an  easy  chair  with  her  feet  in  the  fender,  while  her  aunts 
and  cousins  tried  to  console  her.  There  was  nothing  masculine 
about  Fred  now  except  her  name. 

"  Of  course  it  is  wicked  of  me  to  be  so  selfish  when  Charlie  is  so 
happy ;  I  am  awfully,"  sob, "  glad,"  sob, "  Charlie  is  happy,"  sob,  "I 
never  was  so  glad,"  sob, "  before."  Here  the  sobs  choked  the  words. 

"  You  seem  glad,"  said  Gladys. 

"  Gladys,  don't  be  brutal,"  said  Maud,  running  away  to  write  the 
following  note,  which  she  .dispatched  at  once  to  Mr.  Daubeny  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Daubeny, 

"  For  pity's  sake  come  and  take  Fred  out  on  her  bicycle ; 
she  is  crying  her  eyes  out  because  Charlie  is  giving  up  cycling. 

"  Yours  sincerely,  Maud  Taunton." 
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This  brought  Mr.  Daubeny  post-haste  to  Downfield,  and  the 
afflicted  Fred  went  off  with  him,  in  a  most  subdued  frame  of 
mind,  catching  her  breath  with  a  little  sob,  the  after-tossing  of  the 
storm,  every  now  and  then. 

There  was  no  mistaking  one  twin  for  the  other  after  this,  for 
Charlie  was  always  with  Tom  Hudson,  and  Fred  with  Mr. 
Daubeny,  until  a  day  or  two  before  their  visit  came  to  a  close, 
when  Fred  announced  her  engagement. 

"And  are  you  going  to  give  up  cycling  and  shooting,  too?" 
said  Miss  BelL 

"  No,  I  shall  shoot  and  cycle  with  Jack  now  instead  of  with 
Charlie.  We  shall  visit  our  parish  on  our  bicycles.  The  only  thing 
I  am  going  to  give  up  is  my  cycling  costume ;  I  don't  think  that 
suitable  to  a  clergyman's  wife,"  said  Fred. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  will  be  any  more  engagements  in  the  family 
this  Christmas,"  said  Miss  Mary. 

"  I  shall  not  increase  the  number.    I  refused  Captain  Palgrave 
yesterday,"  said  Gladys. 
"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  said  Maud. 

"  Pray,  don't  ask,  Maud.  Gladys's  views  on  love  and  marriage 
are  so  peculiar,  I  would  rather  not  hear  them,"  said  Miss  Mary. 
"  She  is  only  *  up  to  date,'  Aunt  Mary,  mentally,  just  as  the 
twins  are  physically,  and  I  am  socially ;  we  are  all  rather  startling 
at  first,  but  we  are  not  so  black  as  we  are  painted,  you'll  find  ;  and 
as  for  Charlie,  I  expect  by  this  time  next  year  she  will  be  a  model 
wife  of  last  century.  I  saw  her  trying  to  thread  a  needle  yester- 
day," said  Maud. 

**  Well,  if  only  she  makes  Tom  a  good  wife  we  shall  be  satisfied  ; 
but  I  think,  Anne,  we  will  winter  in  Rome  next  year,"  said 
Miss  Mary. 

"  I  knew  it  would  come  to  that,"  said  Tom  Hudson^  who  had 
come  in  unobserved. 

**Aunt  Mary  feels  more  at  her  ease  in  the  Forum  or  the 
Capitol  than  with  her  nieces,"  said  Gladys. 

"  Never  mind.  Aunt  Mary,  you  have  found  me  a  wife,  and  after 
all  I  believe  that  was  what  you  came  to  England  for,"  said  Tom 
Hudson. 

Perhaps  it  was. 
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The  first  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Wittingham  she  was  selling  at  a  fancy 
fair.  She  was  dressed  as  a  Boulogne  fishwife,  and  the  points 
which  most  impressed  the  spectator  were  the  shortness  of  her 
skirts  and  the  size  of  her  waist.  When  I  allude  to  the  size  of  her 
waist,  I  should  rather  say  its  smallness.  There  seemed,  literally 
nothing  of  it,  yet  the  velvet  corselet  was  as  tightly  laced  as  though 
it  were  a  vice  that  had  to  be  repressed. 

She  was  standing  with  her  back  towards  me,  looking  up  at  a 
tall,  stolid-looking  young  man,  to  whom  she  was  endeavouring  to 
sell  cigarettes.  She  had  a  fishing-net  over  one  arm,  and  her  red 
fisher-cap  looked  rather  well  in  conjunction  with  her  jet-black 
hair.  Her  back  looked  about  seventeen,  but  when  she  turned  her 
face  I  saw  she  must  be  forty  at  the  very  least. 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  I  asked  the  man  I  had  come  with,  and  he 
gave  a  faint  smile  at  my  ignorance  as  he  replied,  "  Don't  you 
know  Mrs.  Wittingham  with  the  Waist  ?  " 

"It  is  the  smallest  waist  in  London,"  replied  my  friend, 
with  decision.  "That  woman  has  got  into  society  simply 
through  the  possession  of  that  waist.  She  went  to  some  hunt 
ball  in  her  youth,  at  which  Royalty  was  present,  and  Ro3^1ty 
said,  '  Who  is  that  woman  with  the  waist  ? '  From  that  day  Mrs. 
Wittingham  went  mad  about  her  waist,  and  it  has  had  an 
enormous  influence  in  her  career.  Her  waist  brought  her  up  to 
London,  her  waist  got  her  into  society,  her  waist  takes  her  to 
Monte  Carlo,  to  Hamburg,  to  Aix — but,  I  believe,  the  Prince 
has  never  looked  at  her  again." 

"And  what  about  her  husband?"  I  asked,  being  a  person 
of  old-fashioned  ideas. 

"  The  husband  ?  Oh,  nobody  thinks  anything  about  him !  He 
was  just  a  country  squire,  devoted  to  farming,  but  she  has 
dragged  him  up  to  town,  away  from  all  his  own  interests  and  the 
place  where  he  was  known,  and  he  seems  very  much  like  a  fish 
out  of  water." 

As  we  were  talking,  Mr.  Wittingham  appeared — a  serious, 
robust  man,  turning  slightly  grey.    He  wore  the  irreproachable 
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frock-coat  of  town  life,  but  had  one  of  those  figures  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  disassociate  from  a  Norfolk  suit  and  gaiters. 
The  girls  at  the  flower-stall  made  a  rush  at  him,  and  all 
implored  him  to  buy  a  buttonhole  at  once,  and  I  heard  him 
explaining  with  a  distressed  countenance  that  he  had  only  come 
in  to  fetch  his  wife. 

"  Here  is  John  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Wittingham,  with  a  petulant 
moue;  "  now  all  my  fun  is  spoilt.  You  had  all  better  buy  up  my 
cigarettes  at  once.  Help  me  to  empty  my  basket — I  shan't  be 
able  to  sell  any  more." 

"  Ah,  here  comes  the  husband.  We  must  mind  our  p's  and  q*s," 
said  the  tallest  man  in  the  group  with  a  good-natured  smile,  in 
which  I  fancied  I  detected  a  look  of  relief,  and  the  group  fell  back 
a  little  as  Mr.  Wittingham  advanced  with  a  ponderous  smile  on 
his  face. 

"  Oh,  you  tiresome  old  thing !  "  she  cried,  "  have  you  come  to 
fetch  me  already  ?   You  always  spoil  my  fun." 

"  It  is  quite  time  you  came  home,"  he  replied ;  **  you  know  we 
have  to  dine  at  the  Verekers',  and  you  will  barely  have  time  to 
dress.  The  brougham  is  at  the  door,  and*  I  have  brought  you 
a  cloak  to  go  home  in." 

"  Oh,  Bobby  will  put  on  my  cloak  for  me,"  she  said  carelessly, 
casting  an  alluring  glance  at  one  of  her  train ;  ''  he  puts  on  a 
cloak  better  than  anybody  in  London.  Most  men  put  on  a 
cloak  as  if  one  was  perfectly  flat — ^just  as  if  they  were  hanging 
it  on  a  clothes-line,  and  my  husband  wraps  you  up  into  an 
uncomfortable  bundle,  and  tells  you  to  take  care  of  your  chest. 
But  Bobby  gets  it  nicely  round  you ;  any  one  would  think  he 
wore  a  mantle  himself." 

She  bestowed  a  sweet  smile  on  the  young  man  as  she  made 
this  last  remark,  and  he  drew  the  cloak  round  her  shoulders 
in  a  way  which  was  almost  a  caress. 

**A11  right,  John,  I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,"  and  she  broke 
away  from  her  admirers  with  a  parting  shrug  and  a  piteous 
glance,  as  who  should  say,  "  He  always  carries  me  off." 

Mr.  Wittingham  escorted  her  to  the  door,  looking  preter- 
naturally  grave.  It  was  evident  he  had  not  seen  her  fishwife 
dress  before,  for  as  they  passed  by  me  I  heard  him  say,  "  My 
dear,  is  it  not  much  too  short  ?  " 

•  «  •  »  « 
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-  The  next  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Wittingham  was  at  a  bachelor  party 
in  Victoria  Street  An  interval  of  ten  years  had  passed.  I  had 
been  half  over  the  globe  as  a  special  correspondent,  I  had  got 
married,  and  had  had  many  things  to  think  of  besides  Mrs. 
Wittingham  with  the  Waist  The  party  was  given  by  two  very 
wealthy  young  men  of  my  acquaintance,  who  shared  a  beautiful 
flat  They  were  thoroughly  adapted  for  living  together— one  of 
them  had  a  mania  for  "  old  blue,"  and  the  other  had  a  fancy  for 
Dutch  silver,  ahd  was  quite  a  good  judge  of  old  lace.  The  result 
was  a  suite  of  reception-rooms  which  were  the  admiration  of  all 
the  ladies  who  came  to  the  bachelor  parties.  The  two  friends 
were  the  despair  of  all  the  match-making  mothers  in  London. 
**  You  see,  it  would  be  very  sad  if  either  of  us  were  to  marry," 
one  of  them  said  to  me  one  day,  in  all  seriousness  ;  **  how  could 
we  break  up  such  a  perfect  collection  of  old  Dutch  ?  " 

I  was  well  pleased  enough  to  go  to  the  bachelor  tea  —  an 
institution  which  struck  me  as  novel,  after  such  a  long  absence 
from  town,  but  I  had  married  an  Austrian  wife,  who  had  very 
strict  ideas  upon  these  points.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  induced  her  to  accompany  me  on  this  occasion — the  party 
was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  her  foreign  ideas. 

**  My  mother  would  never  allow  me  to  accept  anything  from  a 
man,"  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  on  me  with  a  look  of  grave 
reproof.  "  I  remember  that  one  day,  when  we  invited  an  English 
officer  to  a  picnic,  he  brought  some  coffee  with  him,  and  a  kafTee- 
kanne  he  had  used  in  India,  thinking  it  would  be  a  nice  little 
attention  to  pay.  My  mother  was  most  angry  at  this.  *  I 
cannot  haf  it/  she  said,  '  I  cannot  haf  it  that  a  man  should 
keep  me !  * " 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  "  an  excellent  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  your  mother ;  no  one  could  disagree  with  her,  I  am 
sure.  But  I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  party  with  me,  all  the 
same.  You  will  find  plenty  of  other  ladies  there,  and  we  are  not 
in  Austria  now." 

My  wife  consented,  but  unwillingly,  and  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  certain  air  of  severity  about  her  toilette  on  the  occasion  of 
the  party,  which  was  in  itself  a  protest  against  her  appearing  at 
a  bachelor  tea.  She  was  always  inclined  to  patronize  English 
tailor-made  dress  (so  that  my  feminine  relations  were  greatly 
disappointed,  looking  for  foreign  fashions  in  vain),  but  on  the 
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present  occasion  she  was  more  severe  than  usual,  and  in  a  Red- 
fern  gown  with  a  collar  up  to  the  chin,  a  small  flat  bonnet,  with 
a  spotty  veil  tightly  pressed  over  her  face,  she  looked  like  the 
British  matron  personified. 

We  had  ascended  the  lift,  and  the  sound  of  voices  and 
laughter  quickly  guided  us  to  the  door  of  the  flat  Bertie  and 
Algy  stood  at  the  drawing-room  door,  looking  perfectly  radiant, 
10  long  frock-coats,  pink  ties,  and  enormous  buttonholes ;  the 
room  was  crowded  with  ladies,  most  of  them  assuming  that  air 
of  apologetic  skittishness  which  so  many  women  think  it  right  to 
adopt  at  a  bachelor  tea.  My  wife  looked  like  a  cross  between  the 
British  matron  and  the  lady  in  **  Comus."  I  was  just  going  to  tell 
her  so,  when  I  felt  her  clutch  my  arm,  and  saw  a  look  of  horror 
on  her  face. 

"  Good  heavens,  Archie ! "  she  cried,  '*  they  have  asked  some 
one  who  ought  not  to  be  here  I  " 

I  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze,  and  saw  a  lady  entering 
the  room,  followed  by  several  young  men.  She  was  dressed  in 
sky-blue  cloth  with  immense  satin  sleeves,  and  a  silver  band 
round  her  wasp-like  waist ;  her  hair  was  canary-yellow,  and  her 
cheeks  were  covered  with  rouge.  It  is  difficult  for  me  as  a  mere 
man  to  say  what  was  wrong  with  her  dress,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  little  too  much  of  everything — a  little  too  much  collar,  a 
little  too  much  sleeve,  larger  revers  than  any  one  else  wore,  and 
a  very  much  latter  "  bun."  She  was  a  little  louder  in  style  than 
when  I  had  seen  her  ten  years  before — a  little  more  painted,  a 
good  deal  more  gay:  her  hair  was  canary-yellow  instead  of  raven- 
black,  and  her  cavaliers  were  much  younger  than  they  used  to 
be— still  there  was  no  mistaking  the  woman — it  was  Mrs. 
Wittingham  with  the  Waist.  Her  arrival  seemed  to  brighten 
up  the  party,  and  the  bachelor  hosts  looked  unmistakably 
relieved. 

"  Here  I  am,"  she  cried ;  "  you  see  I  haven't  forgotten  you. 
Tve  refused  Lady  Dick,  and  about  fifteen  other  people,  and 
Tm  going  to  settle  down  for  the  afternoon.  Tve  brought  all 
my  boys  with  me,"  she  went  on,  "  Ernest  and  Gus  and  Teddy — 
you  won't  mind,  will  you  ?  I  never  go  anywhere  without  my 
boys." 

Three  young  men  had  followed  her  into  the  room,  and  three 
more  instantly  came  up  from  various  parts  of  it,  and  there  was 
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almost  a  fight  as  to  which  of  them  should  take  her  in  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Wittingham  vastly  enjoyed  this  struggle,  but  she  ended  by  put- 
ting her  hand  in  the  arm  of  the  youngest  of  the  group,  and  saying 
that  they  might  all  come  too  if  they  liked — it  took  a  good  many 
people  to  take  her  in  to  tea. 

I  followed  her  into  the  tea-room,  and  found  her  the  centre  of 
an  admiring  group.  One  young  man  had  got  her  her  tea,  and 
two  were  following  with  sugar  and  cream  ;  another  was  holding 
her  fan,  and  she  kept  them  all  amused  and  employed,  just  as  a 
conjurer  manages  a  number  of  glittering  balls.  She  would  not 
have  any  cakes  till  Archie  came — he  was  the  only  person  who 
ever  found  her  what  she  liked.  Gus  should  put  in  the  sugar — ^he 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  how  many  lumps  she  took.  Mrs. 
Wittingham  was  clearly  a  social  success,  and  much  more  popular 
and  apparently  younger  than  when  I  had  seen  her  ten  years 
before.  I  suppose  she  had  been  going  on  giving  nice  parties  ever 
since. 

*'  Such  a  wonderful  woman,  Mrs.  Wittingham ! "  I  heard  a  man 
murmur  behind  me ;  "  she  entertains  so  nicely,  and  she  is  so  ex- 
tremely chk  !  " 

'*Such  a  wonderful  waist!"  avowed  the  girl  he  was  talking 
to;  "it's  the  smallest  waist  in  London.  They  say  it  is  only 
fifteen  and  a  half.  I  wish  I  knew  how  she  does  it ! "  (here  followed 
an  envious  glance). 

Just  then  the  sound  of  a  song  drew  us  all  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.  A  young  girl  was  standing  singing  in  the  curve  of  the 
grand  piano,  one  of  the  bachelor  hosts  was  playing  the  accom- 
paniment, and  the  other  was  putting  in  an  obbligato  on  the  guitar. 
Mrs.  Wittingham  ensconced  herself  in  a  cosy  comer  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  in  company  with  the  youngest  of  her  ad- 
mirers, with  an  evident  delight  at  the  publicity  of  the  situation. 
She  giggled  and  laughed  and  tossed  her  head,  more  especially 
when  the  tune  changed  to  a  valse  refrain,  and  the  young  man 
beside  her  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  pretended  they  were 
going  to  dance.  She  caught  my  wife's  eye  at  this  juncture,  fixed 
upon  her  with  horror,  and  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  and  shook 
her  head  archly  at  her  admirer,  as  who  should  say,  "  We  must  be 
careful  what  we  do  before  this  old  thing !  '* 

"  Take  me  away ! "  cried  my  wife  under  her  breath ;  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  that  Woo-man ! " 
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"  But  she  is  very  nice,  my  dear ;  I  assure  you  she  is  all  right. 
They  say  she  gives  the  best  parties  in  London.  And  you  need 
not  look  at  her  unless  you  like ! " 

"  I  must ! "  she  said  firmly.  "  She  fascinates  me.  I  don't  know 
which  is  worst — her  face  or  her  back — ^and  I  keep  on  looking, 
that  I  may  quite  make  up  my  mind  ! " 

There  was  clearly  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  my  wife 

away ;  so  we  shook  off  the  dust  of  the  flat  from  our  feet  (meta« 

phorically  speaking),  or,  in  other  words,  we  rang  the  bell  for  the 

UfL 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  Mrs.  Wittingham's  appearance  at 
this  particular  party,  because  it  so  happened  it  was  the  last  day 
of  her  social  success.  It  was  only  the  day  after  this  that  her 
father  died,  leaving  her  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  this  stroke 
of  fortune  was  literally'  Mrs.  Wittingham's  ruin.  The  legacy 
carried  an  awkward  condition  in  its  train — she  was  obliged  to 
provide  a  home  for  her  unmarried  sister,  who  was  several  years 
younger  than  she.  No  one  had  ever  seen  this  sister  before ;  she 
had  always  lived  in  a  far-away  village  in  Scotland,  together  with 
her  aged  father.  When  the  usual  term  of  seclusion  had  passed, 
we  all  paid  our  respects  to  Mrs.  Wittingham,  and  found  her  to 
all  appearances  as  cheerful  as  usual,  with  a  black  crepon  tea- 
gown  confined  by  a  jet  cuirass,  and  her  hair  dyed  to  a  peculiar 
shade  of  auburn,  which  she  thought  went  better  with  mourning 
than  yellow.  But  a  few  minutes'  conversation  showed  that  all 
was  not  well  with  Mrs.  Wittingham,  and  the  cause  was  not  far  to 
seek. 

By  the  side  of  the  fire  sat  her  younger  sister — quite  an  old 
lady  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  perfectly  white  hair,  a  woolly 
shawl  round  her  shoulders,  and  a  bit.  of  knitting  in  her  hands. 
This  good  dame  was  established  in  the  household  like  a  ghostly 
fact — ^a  ghost  at  the  banquet,  a  skeleton  at  the  feast — a  milestone 
to  mark  the  unmistakable  progress  of  time.  She  was  a  very 
robust  person,  but  had  quite  settled  down  into  middle-aged 
'wa3rs.  She  was  a  little  deaf,  but  she  bore  it  cheerfully,  saying  it' 
'was  what  one  must  expect  when  one  was  fifty-three.  She  greatly 
preferred  a  country  life,  but  she  said  she  would  just  have  to  put 
up  with  London  ways,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Mrs.  Wittingham 
could  do  nothing  in  presence  of  this  awful  old  lady ;  her  natural 
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vivacity  fled;    her  youthful  admirers  had  stood  a  good  deal, 
but  they  could  not  put  up  with  her  younger  sister. 

Odd  facts  about  Mrs.  Wittingham  were  circulated  about 
town,  many  of  them  distinctly  traceable  to  the  narratives  of  the 
terrible  old  lady ;  and  one  got  to  hear  that  the  waist  was  pro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  a  steel  cuirass,  and  that  no  one 
.but  Mr.  Wittingham  had  got  the  strength  to  fasten  it  up  at  the 
back.  We  heard  that  her  chin  was  kept  up  by  an  iron  band,  con- 
cealed by  the  elegant  neck  ribbon  which  so  greatly  added  to  the 
charms  of  the  wearer.  We  heard  that  the  '*  step-daughters  in 
the  country  "  were  Mrs.  Wittingham's  own  children,  and  thM  she 
would  not  have  them  to  live  in  the  house  for  fear  they  should 
add  to  her  apparent  age.  And,  far  from  being  the  spoilt  child- 
wife  of  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather  (as  she  had 
.always  led  us  to  believe),  Mrs.  Wittingham  turned  out  to  be 
actually  several  years  older  than  he ! 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  as  these  terrible  rumours  went 
round,  Mrs.  Wittingham's  popularity  waned.  Her  train  of 
admirers  went  off,  and  the  very  young  man  who  had  sat  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist  at  the  bachelor  party  went  about  saying 
solemnly  that  she  had  grown-up  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Wittingham's  spirits  failed.  It  was  no  pleasure  for  her 
to  go  out  with  an  old  younger  sister  who  watched  her  all  the 
time,  and  who  would  come  in  at  the  end  of  one  of  Mrs.  Witting- 
ham's little  lectures  about  the  best  way  to  put  on  a  cloak,  with 
the  remark  that  she  was  quite  right  to  be  careful  at  her  age. 

Mrs.  Wittingham's  spirit  went,  and  she  even  ceased  to  culti- 
vate her  waist.  She  left  off  the  steel  cuirass,  and  her  figure 
began  to  spread,  and  she  ended  by  spending  much  time  and 
money  at  foreign  health  resorts  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  back 
her  waist.  The  only  gainer  in  the  matter  was  Mr.  Wittingham, 
who  liked  to  spend  his  evenings  at  home,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  that  his  wife's  sister  was  simply  devoted  to  picquet. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Wittingham  was  forgotten,  and  some  one  else 
reigned  in  her  stead.  For  every  one  in  society  must  have  a 
faison  dttre^  and  Mrs.  Wittingham's  waist  had  been  hers. 

LUCIE  H.  ARMSTRONG. 


H  ZTdp  up  tbe  ZTravancore  Bacft^watera. 

There  are,  as  yet,  no  railways  in  Travancore,  that  large  native 
state  that  lies  in  the  south  of  India.  In  fact,  we  are  rather 
behind  the  times  there,  which  is  perhaps  refreshing  to  think  of 
in  these  go-ahead  days.  But  when  one  comes  to  think  how  raiU 
ways  have  penetrated  the  heart  of  many  an  outof-the-way 
country  all  over  the  world,  it  is  surprising  to  think  that  a  well- 
known  and  an  enlightened  country  like  Travancore  is  still  with* 
out  the  **  iron  horse."  However,  a  few  years  hence  may  see  us  with 
one,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  prospect  to  many.  Still,  the  charm  of 
actual  travelling  is  somewhat  lost  when  one  tears  through  lovely 
scenery  at  railway  speed,  while  landscape  and  town  fly  by, 
leaving  no  trace  in  our  minds  of  their  existence ;  and  beautiful 
glimpses  of  forest  or  picturesque  village,  on  which  our  eyes 
would  like  to  linger,  are  gone  while  we  gaze,  like  summer  light- 
ning. However,  this  sWift  way  of  travelling  is  unknown  in 
Travancore,  and  we  can  linger  at  our  will  on  our  journeys,  and 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  at  leisure. 

A  transit  Bandy  is  not  what  one  might  call  a  quiet  and  easy 
way  of  getting  from  .place  to  place ;  the  shouts  of  the  Bandy 
drivers,  and  the  frequent  stoppages  en  route  to  change  bullocks, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  jogging  and  shaking  one  gets,  are  not 
conducive  to  sleep,  and  you  tumble  out  at  your  journey's  end 
feeling  hot,  cross  and  extremely  inside- outish.  My  first  ex- 
perience of  Indian  travelling  was  a  hundred  miles  in  a  transit 
Bandy.  I  remember  I  thought  it  rather  fun  on  the  whole,  and  a 
decided  novelty,  but  then  I  was  young,  and  just  out  from  home  ; 
now,  I  do  not  think  it  fun  or  novel.  When  the  novelty  is  off,  one 
feels  the  grim  reality,  and  with  regard  to  bullock  Bandies,  the 
feeling  b  pretty  strong,  but  I  defy  any  one  with  a  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  an  artistic  nature,  not  to  enjoy  going  up  the  Back- 
waters in  a  comfortable  boat,  with  good  servants.  Everything 
depends  on  these  two  things*  As  a  rule,  one  generally  has  a  meal 
or  two  on  board  if  going  far ;  and  good  servants  will  serve  you 
up  an  excellent  dinner  or  breakfast,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
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they  have  to  put  up  with,  for  the  cooking  is  all  done  on  the  top 
of  the  boat  in  a  very  primitive  way — ^the  fire  being  in  a  box  with 
a  few  bricks !  You  must  also  secure  a  good  boat,  and  one  that 
does  not  smell  of  salt  fish  or  rotting  cocoanut.  (I  have  tried  both, 
but  do  not  recommend  either.)  There  are  two  kinds  of  boacts  to 
be  had  :  A  Wullum,  first,  second,  or  third  class,  according  to 
si2e,  the  smaller  the  better  if  you  wish  to  gp  along  fairly  fast ;  or 
a  Cabin-boat  This  is  more  expensive,  as  you  require  twelve  or 
more  rowers;  it  has  two  small  rooms,  not  high  enough  to  stand 
up  in,  with  windows.  A  Wullum  has  only  an  arched  cover  of 
matting,  and  there  is  just  room  to  lie  down  in ;  you  are  punted 
along  by  one  man  with  a  long  bamboo,  and  you  go  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  an  hour.  A  good  Cabin-boat  generally  possesses  a 
bench  on  the  top,  where  you  can  sit  in  the  early  morning  and 
evenings  and  enjoy  the  cool  air  and  the  delightful  scenery 
around  you.  There  is  one  drawback  to  a  Cabin-boat,  and  that  is, 
your  rowers  are  musical  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  and  they 
are  fond  of  singing  all  night  long.  If  you  are  educated  up  to 
their  style  of  the  art  you  may  enjoy  it,  and  will  appreciate  their 
curious  weird  songs  and  the  nasal  intonation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  strike  you  that  you  are  listening"  to  out-of-tune  Gregorian 
chants  sung  through  the  nose.  I  believe  most  of  their  songs  are 
utterly  meaningless,  unless  they  should  happen  to  get  thirsty, 
and  knowing  that  their  fare  understands  their  tongue,  will  sing  an 
impromptu  song  something  like  this : 

(Solo)  **  I  am  hungry."    (Chorus)  "  It's  time  for  rice,"  repeated 
several  times. 

(Solo)  "  I  am  thirsty."    (Chorus)  "  We  want  toddy." 
(Solo)  "  Before  we  drink  toddy."  (Chorus)  "  We  want  money." 
(Solo)  "  Who  will  give  money  ?  "    (Very  full  chorus)  "  The 
sahib  will  give  money !  !  " 

One  gets  accustomed  to  everything  in  time,  and  their  mono- 
tonous songs  will  lull  you  to  soft  slumber,  with  the  splish-splash 
of  the  oars  keeping  time  to  the  tune  and  the  lip-lap  of  the  water 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  as  a  running  accompaniment  But, 
alas,  your  slumbers  may  be  abruptly  broken  by  an  awful  bump, 
and  you  find  that  the  boat  has  run  on  to  a  mud  bank,  or  into  a 
post,  and  on  looking  out  see  one  or  two  of  the  men  waist-deep 
in  the  water  shoving  the  boat  off.  In  spite  of  these  slight  draw- 
•  bac]^  there  is  a  sense  of  keen  enjoyment  as  your  boat. glides 
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along  the  canals,  with  their  banks  a  mass  of  foliage  and  blossom, 
and  fringed  with  lotus  and  tall  white  lilies,  with  a  background  of 
graceful  palms  and  cocoanuts,  past  many  a  picturesque  native 
village  with  its  clusters  of  low  mud  huts  and  groups  of  scantily- 
dressed  children,  who  cry  **  salaam,"  Then  you  leave  the  canals 
and  get  into  the  lakes,  for  the  Back-waters  of  Travancore  consist 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  connected  by  canals,  and  extending  for  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  so  close  to  the 
sea  that  you  can  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  sometimes,  see  the 
waves  breaking  over  a  level  bar.  The  lakes  are  not  deep,  and  your 
course  is  marked  by  a  double  row  of  posts.  In  one  of  the  larger 
lakes,  which  is  deep,  and,  if  a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  gets  quite 
rough,  and  is  therefore  dangerous  to  small  boats  (Dug-outs). 
There  are  several  refugcfs  for  the  shipwrecked  native  to  swim  to 
and  to  remain  until  he  is  picked  up  by  a  passing  boat 

The  sun  sets  and  casts  a  lovely  red  glow  over  water  and  land, 
and  with  ever-changing  colours  the  glorious  sky  deepens  into 
twilight  Flying  foxes  fly  lazily  from  their  trees  in  vast  numbers, 
Black  specks  against  a  crimson  background.  The  twilight  does 
not  last  long  in  India,  and  soon  the  stars  in  all  their  shining 
beauty  appear  in  the  clear  dark  blue  sky ;  fireflies  flit  like  restless 
spirits  along  the  banks,  and  frogs  and  crickets  uplift  their  voices 
in  a  ceaseless  strain.  The  oars  as  they  touch  the  water  give  out 
a  splash  of  phosphoric  light,  and  the  water  sparkles  like  a  thou- 
sand diamonds.  Even  the  song  of  the  boatmen  does  not  seem 
out  of  place,  its  weird  notes  harmonize  with  the  surroundings. 
From  the  shore  you  hear  the  beat  of  a  distant  "  tom-tom,"  and 
the  strange  long  quivering  cry  of  the  native  women,  as  they  cele- 
brate some  wedding  feast,  is  borne  to  your  ears  on  the  evening 
wind.  Everything  is  so  peaceful  and  so  lonely  that  your  cares 
and  troubles  seem  quite  forgotten,  and  all  you  feel  is  a  sense  of 
rest  and  contentment 

Now  and  then  a  large  fish,  attracted  by  the  light  in  the  boat, 
will  jump  up  out  of  the  water  and  sometimes  lands  amongst  the 
rowers,  and  the  little  fishes'  go  flip-flop,  splish-splash,  and  play 
leap-frog  in  the  moonlight  And  such  moonlight  1  The  reflec- 
tions are  so  beautifully  clear  and  the  water  so  smooth,  that  it  is 
like  a  vast  looking-glass  that  one  might  break  with  a  stone. 

I  know  nothing  more  exquisite,  more  soul-stirring,  than  a  bril- 
liant moonlight  night  on  some  of  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the 
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Back  water.  The  night  wears  on,  and  3rou  retire  below,  and  fall 
asleep  to  the  sound  of  the  dipping  oars.  But  you  wake,  suddenly, 
with  a  vague  sense  that  something  unusual  has  happened  ;  the 
boatmen's  song  has  a  curious  muffled  sound,  and  the  air  feels  hot 
and  oppressive.  You  look  out  and  see  in  the  dim  lamplight  a 
wall ;  you  look  up,  no  starlit  sky  meets  your  gaze,  but  an  arched 
roof.  Ahead  you  discern  the  faint  gleam  of  a  lamp  casting  along 
line  of  light  on  the  inky  waters.  You  wonder  in  amazement  if 
you  are  not  in  some  goblin  boat  and  being  conveyed  down  a 
vaulted  canal  by  evil  spirits  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  you  feel 
a  creepy  and  eerie  sensation,  and  wonder  if  you  will  ever  see  day- 
light again.  You  look  out  once  more,  and  this  time  you  can  just 
see  a  faint  blue  arch,  which  comes  nearer  and  nearer ;  the  air 
grows  cooler,  and  soon  your  boat  passes,  once  more,  into  brilliant 
moonlight  The  same  thing  happens  a  mile  or  so  farther  on,  but 
by  that  time  you  have  realized  that  you  are  only  going  through 
one  of  the  underground  canals.  Before  these  were  made,  one  had 
to  get  out  of  the  boat  and  go  by  Bandy  to  where  the  canal  began 
again.  So  these  tunnels  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience. The  fresh,  cool  morning  air  wakes  you  early  the  next 
day,  and  the  rosy  glow  in  the  east  heralds  the  approach  of  the 
rising  sun. .  You  hear  the  twitter  of  birds  and  the  sound  of 
awakening  nature.  You  feel  you  cannot  stay  longer  below,  so 
you  have  your  early  cup  of  tea  brought  to  you,  outside. 

Your  boy  tells  you  that  "  Plenty  crocodile  got  here,"  and  sure 
enough  these  great  reptiles  may  be  seen,  l)ang,  for  all  the  world,  like 
logs,  so  motionless  are  they,  on  the  low  mud  banks  that  border 
the  rice  fields.  Sometimes  they  will  take  no  notice  of  the  boats, 
or  they  will  crawl  with  a  lazy  air  into  the  water.  The  natives  do 
not  seem  at  all  alarmed  by  them,  and  wade  about  the  water  with- 
out the  slightest  fear  of  being  eaten.  Along  the  paddy  fields, 
teal  and  snipe  are  plentiful,  and  long-legged  herons  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  fish,  so  with  a  gun,  you  may  have  some  fair  sport 

The  sun  is  well  up  now,  and  it  is  getting  very  hot,  so  you  are 
glad  when  you  hear  that  the  landing  place  is  close  by*  Still  you 
feel  that  your  journey  in  a  Cabin-boat  has  been  very  pleasant 
When  the  railway  runs  the  length  and  breadth  of  Travancore,  I 
fear  the  trips  down  the  Back  water  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

E.  J.  B 


My  cousin — Margaret  is  her  name- 
Said  with  a  smile,  "  My  dear  Adolph, 
Suppose  we  have  a  little  game 
At  Golf?"* 

•  Fair  maid/'  I  said,  "  you've  sadly  erred," 

As  I  began  my  coat  to  doff, 
'*  You  really  should  pronounce  the  word 
hsGoff/'' 

A  brawny  Scot  was  heard  to  say 

(His  name'was  Aleck  James  McRowff) 
"  Ye  baith  are  wraing,  nor  ken  to  play 
Th^Gow/r' 

We  did  not  heed  the  brawny  Scot, 

Nor  recked  his  scientific  scoff. 
But  played  a  round,  though  it  was  not 
Gowf .  .  ,  .  GoffI 

Golf,  goff  or  gowf?    What  matter,  when 

Together  we  can  bunkers  scout. 
Play  through  the  Links  of  Life,  and  then 
Hole  out  ? 

MONTAGUE  KEY 


a  ifalr  Ibtnfeoo. 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLMER. 
CHAPTER    V. 

A  "DEVA  DASI." 

Although  Vincent  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  he  did  not 
get  up  till  late  next  morning ;  more  than  ten  hours  of  sleep  he 
had.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  who  were 
consulted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  of  the  College  of  Clermont, 
when  the  plan  of  education  in  that  institution  was  first  settled, 
five  to  seven  hours'  sleep  was  sufHcient  to  any  man,  and  that 
more  would  eventually  injure  one's  constitution.  It  is  surprising, 
therefore,  at  first  sight,  that  Vincent,  a  doctor,  should  rest  so 
many  as  ten  hours ;  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  the  long  hours 
of  watching  he  had  had  the  night  before,  one  can  easily  account 
for  his  prolonged  sleep.  There  is  no  saying  how  much  longer 
he  would  have  remained  in  bed,  had  he  not  been  roused  by  the 
voice  of  his  servant 

"Sahib I  Sahib r  Sahib!" 

"Eh?  Who's  there?  What  do  you  want?  Is  that  you, 
Luxshimun?    Is  Devaki  worse?" 

The  servant  answered  the  last  of  the  questions. 

*'  Devaki  is  not  worse,  but  better,  sahib.  So  I  was  told  this 
morning  by  the  Seitfs  man." 

"  That's  sgitisfactory.    But  what  made  you  wake  me  ?  " 

''  h  fakir  wishes  to  speak  with  sahib.  He  abused  me  when 
I  tqld  him  that  you  were  asleep  and  must  not  be  roused." 

"  Then  it  must  be  something  of  importance  that  he  has  to  tell 
me.     Admit  him.     Show  him  into  the  verandah." 

"  He  is  already  there,  sahib." 

Vincent  threw  on  his  dressing-gown  and  went  out  to  meet  the 
fakir. 

"  Well,  my  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  inquired  Vincent. 

The  man  thus  replied  : 

"  Dog  of  2.faringii  Ask  you  me  such  a  question  ?  Know  you 
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who  I  am  ?    Not  a  fakir^  but  the  assistant  priest  of,  the  temple 
of  Siva." 

"  Look  here,  you  fellow ! "  exclaimed  Vincent,  when  able  to 
speak,  for  the  man's  rude  address  had  nonplussed  him  for  a 
while.    "  Moderate  your  tone  or  FU  kick  you  out  of  the  room." 

"You  have  presumed,"  continued  the  fakir  haughtily,  and 
igooriog  Vincent's  advice,  "to  touch  a  Brahmin  girl.  Heard 
you  not  that  she*s  soon  to  become  a  Deva  J)asi — the  Brixle 
of  Siva?" 

"  Alas !  the  girl  believes  so ;  she  is  destined,  however,  to  be 
the  slave  of  you — ^you  who  use  your  holy  calling  to  cloak  your 
sins.  At  Tanjore — the.  Deva  Basis  there — what  are  they  ? 
The  playthings  of  the  priests." 

The /<j^/r  turned  white  with  passion. 

"Have  you  said  aught  of  this  to  Jaggoonath?"  asked  he, 
smothering  his  rage  with  some  difficulty. 

"  I  have,"  acknowledged  Vincent. 

"And  what  said  he?" 

Vincent  cautiously  replied : 

"  He  believes  that  the  Tanjore  priests  are  grossly  immoral, 
but  of  you  all  here,  he  thinks  better." 

"  Then  he  means  to  dedicate  his  daughter  to  the  temple  ?  " 

"  If  you  seek  an  answer,  ask  him." 

"  WeH  said,"  with  a  sneer. 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  said  Vincent,  ignoring  the  man's  remark, 
"  that  the  girl  did  not  die." 

'•Why?" 

"  Better  death  than  the  life  she  is  doomed  to  live." 

"  Have  a  care  how  you  insinuate.  We  priests  have  power  to 
call  down  fire  from  Heaven  to  consume  you.  With  this  intention 
to  warn  you  to  have  nought  to  do  with  Jaggoonath's  daughter,  I 
come  her^  I  have  spoken,"  and  turning  on  his  heeb,  he  walked 
out  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  to  the  temple  of  Siva,  however,  that  the  fakir 
retraced  his  steps,  but  to  Jaggoonath's  house.  His  object  in 
coming  here  mi3  to  see  Succoo. 

She  was  seated  in  her  little  room,  close  by  the  cook-house, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  the/^^/r  approaching  her.. 

"  This  is  the  disguised  priest  I  saw  in  my  dream  last  night," 
said  she  to  herself.  ''  Let  him  come ;  I  am. prepared  to  receive  him." 
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The  faiir  walked  into  the  room  and  sat  on  the  floor. 

^  What  want  you  ?  "  asked  Succoo. 

The  man  felt  uneasy,  he  did  not  like  the  old  woman's  looks 

•'  I  have  come  to  you,"  he  answered,  **  to  tell  you  something 
concerning  Devaki's  welfare.  I  have  heard  that  your  love  for 
her  is  great" 

•'Well?" 

"  And  that  you  were  anxious  she  becomes  a  Deva  DasV^ 

•'A  lie!  Goon." 
'  But  the  priest  hesitated,  then,  after  a  while,  he  continued : 

"The  doctor  that  attended  her ^" 

"A  good  man.   Well?" 

"  Has  poisoned " 

•'Hal" 

Thit  fakir  started  ;  the  shrill  "  ha  ! "  curdled  his  blood. 

••  Go  on,"  said  the  woman  impatiently. 

••  The  doctor,  I  was  saying,  has  been  telling  the  Seitt  that  the 
life  of  a  Deva  Dost  is  a  wicked  one,  and  that  it's  the  priests  that 
are  responsible  for  leading  the  young  girls  astray." 

"  True — ^too  true  1  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  doctor  was  a 
good  man?  Why  have  you  come  here  to  me?  To  enlist  me 
on  your  side  ?    Listen,  and  1  will  tell  you  a  story  about  myself. 

"  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  s^e,  my  husband  died; 
and  the  priest  of  our  village  persuaded  my  parents  to  dedicate 
me  to  the  temple  of  Siva.  My  grandmother,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  treatment  of  the  Deva  Basis  by  the  priests,  hid  in 
my  girdle  a  sharp  knife. 

"  After  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  priest  bade  all 
the  people  depart,  and  when  I  was  alone  with  him  in  the  temple, 
he  cried  unto  me : 

"  •  O  Bride  of  God !  thou  favoured  one.  Siva  desires  thee  this 
night  to  be  alone  with  him.' 

••  Of  a  sudden  the  temple  lights  went  out ;  then,  a  few  minutes 
later,  somebody  seized  me  by  the  shoulders  and  forced  me  to  the 
ground.  A  howl  of  pain  now  broke  the  deep  silence,  and  I 
leaped  to  my  feet  and  fled  outside  and  to  my  home.  It  was  dark 
in  the  temple  and  I  saw  not  where  my  knife  had  struck.  In  the 
morning  the  news  spread  through  the  village  that  the  priest  of 
the  temple  was  murdered.  Not  one  to  this  day  knows,  save  you, 
whose  was  the  hand  that  did  the  deed" 
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"  And  why  have  you  told  me  this  tale  ?  "  asked  the  disguised 
priest. 

"Can  you  not  guess?  What  my  grandam  told  me,  ere  I 
entered  the  temple,  that  will  I  rehearse  in  Devaki's  ears,  and 
then — perhaps  the  news  of  your  death  will  speedily  run  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Mariepoor." 

"  What  is  your  object  in  warning  me  ?  Have  you  any  reason  to 
doubt  my  honesty  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doub^^returned  the  woman.  "  Your  life  is  an  open 
book  to  me.  Y8Br  face  mirrors  your  heart ;  and  black — black 
is  that  heart  of  yours.  Begone!  or  the  knife  that  drank  the 
blood  of  one  villainous  priest  may  drink  yours  also.  I  know 
who  you  are,  the  priest  of  the  temple  of  Siva.  Begone,  viper ! 
loathsome  thing  I  toad !  snake  ! — thou  vile  creature,  begone  ! 
and  be  careful  how  you  come  near  me  with  your  foul  lies." 

The  fakir  was  glad  of  the  permission  to  go,  and  he  skulked 
away  without  answering  a  word,  so  afraid  was  he  that  Succoo 
would  put  into  execution  her  threat  of  killing  him. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  old  hag  laughed,  as  to  herself  she  said  : 

**  I  think  I  have  established  a  fright  in  my  friend  the  priest. 
He  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  idea  of  a  hole  being  made  in  his 
^ide.  He'll*  be  careful,  I  think,  how  he  harms  Devaki ;  IVe 
made  him  understand  that  he  cannot  do  her  an  injury  with 
impunity.  But  he  is  a  villain,  and  will  work  cautiously  to  bring 
about  what  his  wicked  heart  desires.  But  enough  of  him ;  I 
will  up  and  see  what  my  sick  child  is  doing." 

Devaki  was  in  her  bed,  awake,  when  her  nurse  approached  her. 
She  was  very,  very  weak  yet,  but  her  fever  was  quite  gone. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  after  your  sleep,  child  ?  "  asked  Succoo. 

•'  Quite  strong  and  well,  nurse ;  I  shall  up  out  of  bed  to-morrow." 

*  Not  if  I  know  it" 

"  You  arenas  bad  as  the  Doctor  Sahib,  nurse,"  laughed  the  girl, 
«'  He  was  here  just  now,  and  was  quite  pleased  to  see  me  doing 
so  well.  He  told'  me  I  was  not  to  be  afraid  of  him.  Is  it  not 
pollfl^ion,  nurse>  for  him  to  touch  me  ?  " 

*  Believe  it  ilbt,  my  child.  The  Brahmins  tell  us  so,  but  they 
are  liars." 

-Ha,  nurse!" 

«  Don't  start,  child.  When  you  are  better  Til  tell  you  more 
about  them." 
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"  Strange,  nurse.  The  Doctor  Sahib  warned  me  against  them. 
Don't  you  think  he  is  very  handsome  ?  " 

•*  Teh  !  child.   What  have  his  good  looks  got  to  do  with  you  ? ' 

"  Nothing,  nurse.  But  is  he  not  very  fair  ?  Have  you  looked 
into  his  blue  eyes  ?  There  is  such  an  amount  of  tenderness  in 
them." 

"  Be  careful,  child.  Don't  you  love  him ;  if  you  do  you  will 
never  know  happiness." 

"Tut,  nurse  I" 

"  Nay,  child.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  admiring  the  looks  of 
young  men.  In  the  end  you  will  fall  in  love.  I  know  one  who 
fell  in  love  with  an  Englishman — ^and  married  him."      .  > 

"  Was  she  happy  ?  "  ^ 

"  Was  who  happy  ?  " 

'*  The  young  girl  that  married  the  Englishman." 

"  Eh !  Oh,  yes.  I  can't  remember.  My  memory  is  not  so 
good  now  as  it  used  to  be." 

'*  Oh,  nurse  I    Try  and  recollect" 

"  I  can't     Not  now,  at  least." 

"  Afterwards  you'll  try,  won't  you  ?    Promise  me,  nurse." 

"  Some  day,  perhaps  ;  some  day.  Now  don't  talk  more.  The 
Doctor  Sahib  will  be  very  vexed  with  you  if  you  do." 

"Will  he,  do  you  think?" 

"Of  course." 

"  Then  I  won't  talk." 

The  old  nurse  looked  at  the  girl  tenderly  for  a  while,  then 
walked  away  muttering : 

"  Like  the  other  I  Every  bit  I  hope,  however,  her  lot  will  not 
be  so  miserable.    Poor  child  I     Poor  child  1 " 

CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  SOIREE. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  Hoyles'  on  the  night  of 
the  soir/e.  All  the  principal  people  resident  in  Mariepoor  were 
present — all  except  Mr.  Greengrass,  the  police  superintendent 
His  absence,  however,  was  soon  explained  by  his'  younger 
daughter,  Miss  Jane. 

"Pa,"  said  she,  apologizing  to  Miss  Hoyles  for  his  non-apped,r- 
ance,  "left  early  this  morning  for  a  village  many  miles  from  here. 
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He  got  kuhber  of  Yakoob  Khan's  whereabouts,  and  has  gone  to 
capture  him." 

•*  He  ought  to  have  sent  me  word,"  said  Major  Hoyles. 

"  It  was  very  naughty  of  pa  not  to,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to 
have  the  credit  of  capturing  the  Khan  all  to  himself,  that  he  kept 
the  news  a  secret  from  you.  My  sister  and  I  have  been  the 
whole  day  dying  to  tell  you,  but  before  leaving  this  morning  pa 
warned  us  not  to  say  a  word  about  his  expedition  till  to-night." 

"  A  great  shame,"  exclaimed  the  major,  his  temper  somewhat 
ruffled.  Then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  added :  ''  A  cunning 
fox,  your  father!  Although  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
acted  a^  he,  were  I  in  his  place ;  yet  I  bear  him  no  ill-will. 
Hullo,  y^ncent  I    You're  late,  my  boy." 

"  As  usual,  you  ought  to  have  added  ;  I  am  so." 

"  Tut !  T^it !  An  apology  is  not  needed  in  your  case.  Gentle- 
men of  your  calling  are  liable  to  be  late." 

"  I've  been  hoping,"  said  Miss  Hoyles,  "  that  you  would  turn 
up  soon,  as  I  want  you  to  see  me  to  the  piano.   Papa  refused  to." 

•*  Too  ungainly  for  such  things,  dear,"  said  the  major,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  am  not  young  and  sprightly  now.  Come,  be  off  and 
give  us  some  music." 

Miss  Hoyles  opened  the  evening's  entertainment  with  a  piano- 
forte solo,  which  she  played  in  grand  style.  Her  playing  was 
listened  to,  but  the  other  performers  had  the  walls  of  the  room 
for  their  audience.  Not  that  they  could  not  sing  and  play  well, 
but  because — and  the  performers  were  aware  of  this  before  they 
undertook  to  sing  and  play — thd  audience,  after  the  opening 
piece,  always  preferred  to  talk  and  joke  to  listening  to  songs. 
Mr.  Jones,  special  correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Gup^  however, 
had  an  audience.  He  was  a  new  man,  and  the  people  were 
desirous  of  knowing  what  he  could  do.  He  sang  a  comic  song, 
but  his  words  could  not  be  heard  by  the  audience,  and  so  placid 
a  look  did  his  face  wear,  that  all  imagined  it  was  a  very  senti- 
mental song  he  was  singing.  Then,  when  his  eyes  turned  up,  as 
if  in  prayer,  to  the  ceiling,  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  hearers 
that  the  song  was  none  other  than  the  one  talked  about  so  much 
in  England,  and  which  no  one  in  India  had  as  yet  heard — ''  The 
Death  of  Mother."  But,  in  truth,  it  was  the  comic  song,  "  My 
Mother-in-law." 

The  only  one  in  the  room  that  knew  the  true  character  of 
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the  song  was  Miss  Shallowford,  the  accompanist  This  lady 
found  it  difficult  at  times  not  to  burst  out  into  loud  laughter. 

After  singing  his  song,  for  which  he  was  applauded — ^it  would 
have  been  bad  taste  not  to  have — ^Jones  joined  Richard  Green- 
grassj  the  brother  of  the  young  ladies  already  introduced  to 
the  reader,  who  was  seated  on  a  couch  by  himself.  Instead  of 
praising  Jones  for  the  "  excellent "  rendering  of  his  song — and 
Jones  expected  he  would — ^he  remarked  : 

"Fine  girl,  by  Jovel" 

"  Awfully.    You  mean  your  sister  ?  " 

He  intended  proposing  some  day  to  Jane. 

**  No,  I  don't,"  snapped  Greengrass.  "  Whoever  heard  of  a 
brother  praising  his  sister  ?  unless,  of  course,  he  was  supporting  her. 
He  would  do  it  then  to  get  rid  of  her.     I  mean  Miss  Hoyles." 

"  Oh,  she  1  well,  ye-s.  Not  my  style,  though,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
critically  examining  the  young  lady  through  his  eye-glass. 
"Don't  you  think,"  he  continued,  "she's  a-going  it  with  the 
doctor?" 

'*  Hm !  Don't  see  an5^hing  out  of  the  way  in  her  behaviour. 
I've  noticed  you  pretty  frequently  '  a-going  it,'  as  you  style  it,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  with  my  sister.    Nothing  has  come  of 

it.' 

"  That's  your  sister's  fault,"  sighed  Jones. 

Greengrass  laughed. 

"  I'll  join  those  two,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "  I  must  improve 
my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hoyles."  Sashing  which,  he  left 
Jones  and  joined  Miss  Hoyles  and  Vincent,  who  were  engaged 
examining  the  pages  of  a  scrap  album. 

"  How  are  you,  Vincent  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  doctor,  whom  he 
had  not  seen,  till  then,  that  evening  to  speak  to. 

"  Well,  thank  you.     And  you  ?  " 

"  So-so." 

Miss  Hoyles  laughed. 

"The  usual  formula,"  said  she.  "Question:  How  are  you? 
Answer :  Well,  thank  you.    And  you  ? — So-so." 

"I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Hoyles,"  said  Vincent,  "that  'How 
are  you  ? '  means  a  deal  in  Mariepoor.  Walk  down  to  the  grave- 
yard and ^" 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Vincent,  don't — ^not  now.  I'll  go  with  you 
for  a  walk  to  the  place  to-morrow  evening,  if  you  like." 
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"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accompany  you." 

"  Neatly  arranged,"  thought  Richard  Greengrass  to  himself. 

Just  now  there  was  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  verandah,  and 
presently  Major  Hoyles  entered  the  room  and  said  to  his  daughter : 

"  Helen,  dear,  Mr.  Greengrass,  Senior,  is  out  in  the  verandah  ;  * 
just  send  him  something  to  drink,  will  you  ?     Tm  afraid  to  go 
near  him,  he  is  in  such  a  towering  temper." 

"I  know  what's  the  matter,"  said  Richard.  "Miss  Hoyles, 
leave  him  to  my  sisters  and  myself ;  we'll  bring  him  around." 

No  sooner  had  Richard  and  his  sisters  left  the  room  than  Major 
Hoyles  dropped  on  to  a  couch,  laughing  loudly.  Miss  Turnbull 
was  at  the  piano,  performing  ;  but  she  had  to  leave  off  playing, 
for  she  soon  found  there  was  no  one  but  Mr.  Macbay  listening 
to  her.  The  whole  of  the  room  had  gathered  around  the 
major. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked  Vincent.  **  You'll 
burst  a  blood  vessel  if  you  don't  take  care." 

*'  Dear  me !  dear  me !     Ha  I  ha  1  ha  ! " 

It  was  some  time  before  the  major  could  leave  off  laughing, 
but  when  he  stopped,  one  of  the  young  ladies  (Miss  Shallowford) 
started ;  then  somebody  joined  her,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  of 
them  were  in  peals  of  laughter.  It  was  now  the  major's  turn  to 
order  silence,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  something  like  a  lull  in 
the  room,  he  told  them  what  had  made  him  laugh  so. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  **  that  old  Greengrass,  eager  to  get  for 
himself  the  whole  credit  of  capturing  Yakoob  Khan,  set  out  alone^ 
this  morning,  having  received  reliable  information,  the  night 
previous,  from  the  village  where  the  Khan  was  said  to  be.  After 
riding  several  miles,  he  came  to  where  the  river  checked  his 
further  progress.  Greengrass,  as  you  all  know,  cannot  swim  a 
stroke ;  so  he  was  fearful  to  ford  the  river  on  horseback  without 
ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  stream.  Well,  what  do  you  think 
he  did  ?  Not  far  from  where  he  had  halted  a  man  sat  fishing. 
There  was  not  another  soul  about,  Greengrass  ordered  this  poor 
fellow  to  ride  across.  In  vain  the  man  cried  and  said  that  he 
could  neither  ride  nor  swim.  Greengrass,  dismounting,  forcibly 
seated  him  on  his  horse,  and  whipped  it  till  it  rushed  into  the 
river.  A  terrible  howl  of  fear  escaped  the  native  as  he  was  all 
but  thrown  off  the  horse's  back,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  pleadingly 
towards  our  police  superintendent,  who,  however,  bawled  out  this 
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piece  of  advice :  *  If  you  dare  disobey  my  orders  and  dismount, 
I'll  skin  you  alive ! '  At  length  the  river  was  crossed,  and  Green- 
grass  shouted,  *  Bravo !  Well  done,  Bess ! '  (this  is  the  name  of 
his  horse).  Then  to  the  man  he  said, '  Now,  look  alive  and  come 
back  sharp.*  With  agility  that  astonished  our  worthy  superinten- 
dent, the  native  sprang  to  the  horse's  back.  *  A  fine  animal  this, 
sahib,'  said  he.  *  I  thank  you  for  the  present — yes^  Yakoob  Khan 
thanks  you!  Saying  which,  he  wheeled  rapidly  around  and  rode 
fast  across  the  fields.  Greengrass  out  with  his  pistol  and  fired  at 
the  bold  fellow,  but  he  shook  so  with  anger  that  his  aim  was  not 
true.  *  Good  shot ! '  mocked  the  outlaw  chief.  *  Do  your  daugh- 
ters, teach  you  ? '  and  he  laughed  loud,  enjoying  his  treatment  of 
our  superintendent. 

"  Greengrass  had  no  alternative  but  to  walk  home.  Half-way 
home,  he  was  met  by  the  men  I  sent  out  to  his  assistance.  But 
I  must  explain  to  you  how  I  heard  of  the  deplorable  condition  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

"  About  mid-day,  a  native — he  looked  like  a  ghora^wallah — 
came  to  me  and  said  that  it  was  told  him  in  the  bazaar  that 
'  Police  Officer  Sahib  *  had  been  insulted  and  robbed  of  his  horse 
by  Yakoob  Khan,  and  he  gave  me  all  the  particulars,  which  I 
have  repeated  to  you.  I  inquired  of  him  how  it  happened  that 
the  bazaar  were  cognizant  of  such  a  matter.  *  A  strange  man,' 
answered  he,  *  gave  us  the  news.  I'll  take  sahib  to  him  if  he  cares 
to  come.' 

"  I  did  care.  He  led  me  through  several  streets  of  the  bazaar ; 
then,  under  pretence  of  seeing  something,  he  gave  me  the  slip. 
Though  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  man's  statement 
— for  I  had  no  knowledge,  then,  of  Greengrass'  *  expedition ' — I 
sent  off  a  horse  to  meet  our  friend  in  case  he  had  met  with  some 
misfortune.  I  refrained  from  telling  you  all  and  Miss  Greengrass 
what  I  had  heard  to  prevent  unnecessary  agitation.  I  pretended 
I  was  angry  for  not  having  a  share  in  the  capture ;  whereas  I 
began  seriously  to  think  that  the  man  was  no  liar  who  told  me 
the  story." 

"  In  all  probability,"  said  Macbay,  **  it  was  Yakoob  himself." 

*•  I'm  of  the  same  opinion,"  acknowlegded  Hoyles.  "  I  have 
given  orders  for  his  apprehension,  be  he  still  in  the  bazaar.  But 
now  get  on  with  your  singing  again.     I  must  apologize  for " 

"  Dear  me,  don't ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Shallowford.    "  Your  story 
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has  been  the  most  delightful  item  in  to-day's  programme.    What 
a  fine  story  you  could  make  out  of  it,  Mr.  Hoyles ! " 

If  the  major  did  not  take  the  hint,  one  gentleman  did.  Mr. 
Jones  seized  the  opportunity  of  taking  notes.  The  narrative 
afforded  him  excellent  "  copy "  for  the  paper  he  represented  in 
Mariepoor.  Could  he  only  have  guessed  what  a  change  the 
**  copy  "  would  bring  about  in  his  life,  the  young  gentleman  would 
have  hesitated  ere  posting  it  to  Bombay. 

At  the  invitation  of  Miss  Hoyles,  Miss  Turnbull  again  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  and,  without  further  interruption,  played  her 
piece  through.  In  the  interim,  the  Greengrasses  had  left.  Their 
departure,  however,  in  no  way  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  others. 
The  only  one  in  the  room  who  felt  dull  now  was  Mr.  Jones.  In 
a  little  while  he,  too,  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  home.  He  was 
very  sorry,  he  said,  he  could  not  remain  longer,  as  he  had  his 
"  notes  "  to  revise  ere  posting  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  singing  and  the  playing  and  the  talking  were  continued 
with  unabated  zeal  till  half-past  eleven,  when  all  thought  it  high 
time  to  take  their  leave  of  Major  and  Miss  Hoyles.  Vincent  was 
the  last  to  go. 

"  You  will  not  forget  your  promise  to  go  with  me  for  a  walk  to 
the  graveyard,  Miss  Hoyles  ?  " 

"  I  never  forget  promises,  Mr.  Vincent,"  returned  the  young 
lady.     "  I  shall  most  certainly  go  with  you." 

Foi^et  her  promise!  It  was  with  keen  pleasure  she  looked 
forward  to  this  walk ;  and,  when  the  evening  came,  she  enjoyed 
Vincent's  society  much.  As  they  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones,  Vincent  gave  her  short  sketches  of  the  diseases  of 
some  whom  he  had  personally  attended.  "  Charles  Edwards," 
read  Miss  Hoyles. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow ! "  exclaimed  Vincent.  "  He  had  not  been 
here  a  day  when  an  attack  of  cholera  carried  him  off.  Two  hours 
before  his  death,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  would  recover.  I 
thought  it  best  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  I  bid  him  prepare  for  a 
new  life.  He  told  me  he  feared  not  death ;  but,  he  said,  he 
was  leaving  behind  an  aged  mother,  whose  only  support  he  was." 

"  How  very  sad,"  said  Miss  Hoyles,  turning  away  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  ;  and  on  every  occasion  after  this,  when  she  visited  the 
graveyard,  she  took  with  her  a  wreath  of  flowers  to  place  over 
Charles  Edwards'  grave.     Once,  while  occupied  in  her  work  of 
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love,  she  was  seen  by  the  chaplain,  Mr.  White.  In  his  rambles 
through  the  graveyard,  he.  had  often  noticed  that  on  this  grave 
were  fresh  flowers,  and  he  wondered  whose  was  the  hand  that 
put  them  there. 

"  Did  you  know  the  deceased  ?  "  he  asked  Miss  Hoyles. 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  do  this  for  his  mother." 

"  Poor  soul  1  I  wrote  to  her  after  we  had  buried  her  son.  In 
due  course  I  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  mine.  But  it  was  not 
the  mother  who  wrote.  She  was  dead,  and,  strange  to  say,  she 
died  on  the  same  day  on  which  her  son  was  called  to  his  rest." 

Miss  Hoyles  was  much  affected  by  this  story,  and  during  the 
rest  of  that  day  was  very  quiet. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

JAGGOONATH    GIVES   HIS    REASON    WHY   DEVAKI 
MUST  BECOME  A  "  DEVA  DASI." 

Days  flew  by  and  Vincent  regularly  visited  the  banker's 
daughter.  Slowly  but  surely  she  recovered.  It  took  a  long 
time,  however,  to  make  a  perfect  cure  of  the  girl,  and  during 
that  interval  Devaki  lost  much  of  her  shyness.  In  fact,  she 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  doctor's  coming.  Vincent  noticed 
that  instead  of  the  look  of  disgust  which  at  first  used  to  over- 
spread her  face  when  he  visited  her,  now  her  face  and  neck 
blushed  deep  red  at  his  approach. 

On  making  his  call  one  morning,  Vincent  was  told  by 
Jaggoonath  that  his  daughter  was  out  in  the  garden. 

Jaggoonath.  was  busy  at  the  moment  attending  to  one  or  two 
customers. 

**  ril  find  her,"  said  Vincent,  as  the  banker  rose  from  his  desk ; 
and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  quickly  walked  away. 

Devaki  was  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  when  Vincent 
approached  her.  She  arose  and  smiled  pleasantly  as  she  received 
him. 

"  How  is  Devaki  this  morning  ?  "  inquired  Vincent. 

"Thanks  to  sahib's  skill,  much  better.  I  must  once  more 
thank  sahib  for  his  care  of  me." 

"  And  I  must  again  tell  you  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
attend  you." 

The  girl  smiled. 
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"  Does  the  sahib  really  think  Devaki  worth  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  of  her  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  trouble,  Devaki.  What  have  you  been  doing  this 
morning ?    Not  at  your  work  again,  I  hope?" 

"  Sahib  has  not  yet  given  me  leave  to  work,"  was  the  simple 
reply. 

"  How  has  Devaki  been  occupying  her  time  ?  "  asked  Vincent. 

*'  Sitting  in  the  cool  of  this  jambool  tree,  listening  to  the  song 
of  a  bul'buly  and  dreaming." 

"  Ah,  dreaming !     Of  what  ?  " 

"Of  the  sahib." 

"Of»?^?" 

"  Yes,  sahib.     You  look  amused." 

"  Nay,  pleased.  It  is  not  often  that  a  young  man  is  so  favoured 
as  to  have  a  pretty  young  lady  dreaming  of  him." 

**  Now  you  are  mocking  me,  sahib." 

"  Nay,  Devaki.     But  tell  me  your  dream." 

She  hesitated. 

"  Perhaps  sahib  will  laugh  if  I  tell  him." 

"  I  laugh,  Devaki " 

"Enough,  sahib.  Devaki  will  tell  you.  She  was  thinking 
what  a  treasure  you  must  be  to  your  wife,  and  how  she  must 
long  for  your  coming,  how  begprudge  the  long  hours  you  spend 
with  me." 

Vincent  laughed  loud. 

"  You  have  a  splendid  imagination,  Devaki,**  said  he.  "  You 
have  drawn  a  beautiful  picture." 

"  Is  it  not  a  true  picture,  though,  sahib  ?  " 

"  I'm  unmarried." 

"  Unmarried  !  Ah,  of  course.  Your  religion  is  not  like  ours. 
Sometimes,"  continued  she,  dropping  the  third  person  style  of 
speaking  of  herself,  "  I  wish  I  were  not  a  Hindoo.  How  happy 
your  women  must  be.  They  can  marry  whom  they  like.  Not 
like  us.  We,  before  we  know  what  marriage  is,  are  wedded ; 
perhaps  to  a  boy,  or  a  widower  who  has  lived  more  than  forty 
moons." 

*  Would  you  like  to  marry  again  ?  " 

She  blushed  as  she  replied  : 

*•  I  am  to  be  married  soon — to  the  god." 

"  Devaki,  think  of  what  you  are  doing,  of  the  life-long  misery 
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you  are  giving  yourself  to.  Do  you  know  what  the  lives  of 
Deva-Dasis  are  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  sahib." 

"  I  don't  think  you  do.  1 — I  can't  explain  to  you  what.  Oh, 
Devaki !  Pause  ere  you  step  into  this  new  life  so  shrouded  in 
darkness !  *' 

"  What  darkness,  sahib  ?  I  have  been  well  instructed  as  to 
what  the  work  of  a  Deva  Dasi  is." 

"  A  part,  you  have  been  told  ;  not  the  whole.  You  have  not 
been  enlightened  as  to  what  miserable  and  hard  lives  these  girls 
have  to  live." 

"  Who  has  been  instructing  you,  sahib  ?  " 

"  IVe  heard  the  same  from  the  lips  of  many.  Ah !  here  comes 
your  father." 

"  And  how  do  you  find  my  daughter  ?  "  inquired  Jaggoonath. 

**  Wonderfully  improved." 

**  Good,  and  yet  not  good.  As  soon  as  she  is  perfectly  well, 
sahib,  I  shall  have  to  give  her  up  to  the  temple." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  "  exclaimed  Vincent.  "  Your  daughter  is 
your  own  property,  and  yet  you  say  you  must,  although  you 
like  it  not,  give  her  to  the  temple." 

'*  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  calling." 

**  By  whom  ?  " 

"  By  Hindoos.  And  yet,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  no  high 
opinion  of  it." 

**  Father,"  said  Devaki,  "  if  you  do  not  like  me  to " 

*  No,  no,  my  child ;  you  must  go." 

**Must?" 

Jaggoonath  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  muttered,  **  Yes." 
Then  after  a  pause : 

**  Listen  to  me.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  lust  after  money 
alone  that  has  decided  me  to  send  my  daughter  to  serve  in  the 
temple.  The  chief  priest  here  has  me  in  his  power.  He  knows 
a  secret  of  mine — a  secret  which,  were  it  known  to  my  caste 
brothers,  would  necessitate  me  fleeing  from  here.  Now  judge 
what  I  must  do,  whether  Devaki  or  I  must  be  sacrificed." 

Vincent  was  disgusted  with  the  man's  selfishness,  but  he  held 
his  peace.  Devaki,  however,  threw  herself  on  the  old  man's  neck 
and  cried : 

"  Not  you,  father,  but  Devaki.     She  is  willing." 
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"  My  brave  girl ! "  cried  he,  "  by  doing  so,  you  not  only  save 
me  from  disgrace,  but  also  my  life." 

"Your  life!" 

"  Yes.   The  Brahmin  would  most  certainly  have  me  poisoned." 

"  Jaggoonath,"  said  Vincent  at  length,  "  1  know  you  love  your 
daughter,  but  your  own  life  and  your  gold  are  dearer  to  you." 

"  Sahib  I  Sahib !  Sahib  ! "  cried  Devaki,  disengaging  her  left 
arm  around  the  banker's  neck,  and  holding  it  up  to  rebuke 
Vincent  for  his  speech.  "  Speak  not  of  my  father  so,"  said  she. 
"Of  my  own  free  will  am  I  dedicating  myself  to  the  temple  of  Siva." 

"But  consider " 

"Consider  what,  sahib?"  interrupted  Jaggoonath.  "Apart 
from  what  I've  told  you,  what  would  happen  to  me  did  I  not 
give  Devaki  to  the  temple  ?  Devaki  would  have  to  lead  a  still 
more  miserable  life ;  for,  in  accordance  with  our  Hindoo  customs, 
she  would  have  to  shave  her  head,  dispose  of  her  jewels  and  live 
a  life  of  seclusion.  While  I  am  alive,  sahib,  all  will  be  well  with 
her,  but  when  I  die,  then — I  shudder  to  think  what  must  be  her 
future.  She  will  be  shut  up  in  the  zenana  of  her  nearest  kins- 
man. Many  and  many  widows  imprisoned  in  the  zenana^ 
though  never  married,  become  mothers.  Ay,  the  very  priests 
who  go  their  rounds  preaching  to  these  poor  women  are  the  ones 
they  have  most  to  feai*." 

"  Is  this  true,  Jaggoonath  ?  "  asked  Vincent,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  this  tale.    "  How  is  it  that  there  are  no  exposures  ?  " 

"  Who  is  there  to  tell  the  tale  ?  Who  has  access  to  the  zenana 
but  the  priest  and  the  master  of  it  ?  And  are  they  likely  to  tell  ? 
In  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  mother  lies  asleep,  her  little  one 
is  snatched  from  her  breast  and  poisoned.  Who  heeds  the 
appalling  cry  that  awakes  the  silent  chambers  ?  Perhaps  the 
only  answer  to  it  is  a  chuckle  in  the  dark  as  the  murderer 
swiftly  passes  from  the  room.    What  think  you  of  this,  sahib  ?  " 

"  Disgusting.     But  where  is  Devaki  ?  " 

"  She  left  us,  sahib,  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  Well,  Jaggoonath,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you 
— but,  I  think  you  ought  to  defy  these  Brahmins.  Think  over 
it»  and  let  me  know  your  decision  when  next  I  see  you." 

"  I  have  decided,  sahib.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  if 
Devaki  does  not  become  a  Deva  Dasiy  the  alternative  left  her 
is " 
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**  Well,  well,  I  have  not  time  at  my  disposal  now  to  argue  the 
matter  out  with  you,  but  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  I  will." 

**  No  use,"  said  the  banker,  shaking  his  head.     "  No  use." 

He  followed  Vincent  to  the  gate,  then  stood  for  some  time 
watching  him  as  he  walked  down  the  road. 

"  Fm  glad,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he  returned  to  the  house,  "  I 
did  not  tell  him  what  day  Fd  fixed  for  the  ceremony." 

Devaki  had  slipped  away,  unnoticed  by  Vincent,  when  her 
father  was  telling  him  what  a  future  was  in  store  for  his 
daughter.  She  was  frightened  and  disgusted  at  the  little  she 
had  heard,  and  fearing  lesl  hearing  more  she  would  fail  in  her 
resolution  to  bear  the  evil,  she  crept  away  to  her  nurse. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  child  ?  "  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Sadly  depressed  am  I.     Why — why  was  I  bom  ?  " 

"  A  question  oft  asked,  but  never  sufficiently  answered.  But, 
what  ails  you,  child  ?    You  have  not  answered  my  question." 

"  I  have  promised,"  answered  Devaki,  "  my  father  that  TU  be 
a  Deva  DasV^ 

"Then  you  have  committed  a  great  sin,"  growled  the  old 
woman.  "I  say  sin,  because  your  life  is  not  yours  that  you 
should  so  dispose  of  it.  But  what  right  has  the  Seitt  to  ask  you 
to  sacrifice  your  life  ?  " 

"  Hush,  nurse  I  He  is  my  father.  Although  I  have  not,  like 
other  children,  had  the  opportunities  of  knowing  my  father 
longer  in  order  to  love  him  well,  yet  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to 
obey  him." 

"  In  truth  a  fine  speech.  What  if  he  had  commanded  you  to 
drown  yourself  ?  " 

"  Then  would  I  have  done  his  bidding." 

"Why?" 

"  For  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  my  father." 

"  Your  father,  forsooth !     Your  father  —  " 

''  Enough,  nurse !  I  will  not  sit  here  and  listen  to  such  loud 
language." 

They  both  were  silent  for  some  while.  Then  the' nurse,  seeing 
tears  trickling  down  Devaki's  cheeks,  drew  near  to  her  and  kissed 
her. 

"Child,"  said  she,  "I  have  warned  the  Brahmin  priest — he 
who  is  chief  of  the  temple  you  are,  to-morrow,  to  be  dedicated 
to — ^that  if  any  harm  comes  to  you  hisilife  is  forfeit  at  my  hands. 
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He  shivered  when  I  showed  him  my  knife.  Listen  to  me,  child ; 
take  this  knife  and  rest  it  in  your  bosom  that  it  does  not  show, 
and — ^fear  not  to  smite  if  your  honour  is  at  stake." 

"To-morro*,  did  you  say,  nurse?" 

"  What  ?    Has  not  he,  your  father,  told  you  ?  " 

"No." 

•'Strange.  But  he  will  to-night.  There!  He's  calling  you. 
Remember  my  instructions  about  the  knife." 

Devaki,  trembling  all  over,  took  the  long,  dagger-shaped  knife 
from  her  nurse  and  hid  it  in  her  chowlie.  She  did  this  to  please 
the  old<  woman,  and  without  any  intention  of  making  use  of  it. 
Her  gentle  spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  taking  an  animal's  life, 
leave  alone  a  man's. 

In  truth,  Jaggdonath  was  afraid  in  the  presence  of  Vincent  to 
tell  his  daughter  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Brahmin 
that  day,  and  it  was  decided  between  them  to  consecrate  Devaki 
to  the  temple  on  the  morrow.  Now  that  the  doctor  had  gone, 
he  called  his  daughter  to  him  to  tell  her  what  arrangements 
concerning  her  had  been  arrived  at.  His  face  was  ashy  pale 
when  Devaki  came  to  him.  At  sight  of  her  he  dropped  on  to  a 
chair  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  In  an  instant  Devaki  was 
on  the  ground,  kneeling  by  his  side. 

"  Father,"  cried  she,  "t  know  your  reason  for  calling  me.  I'm 
not  afraid  to  go  through  the  ceremony  to-morrow." 

Calm  though  the  tone  of  her  voice  was,  yet  she  was  feeling 
sick  at  heart 

**  My  brave  girl ! "  exclaimed  Jaggoonath,  embracing  his 
daughter.  "  You  have  saved  me  from  ruin.  Yesterday,  no  fewer 
than  twenty  rich  Hindoos  withdrew  their  money,  and  a  like 
number,  the  Brahmin  told  me,  will  do  the  same  to-morrow  if,  by 
evening,  you  are  not  given  to  the  temple.  This  would  be  ruin  to 
me — yes,  ruin." 

**  But,  father,"  questioned  Devaki,  "  it  is  not  because  you  fear 
you  will  lose  money  that  you  wish  me  to  join  the  temple  girls,  is 
it?" 

"  No,  no,  gfirl,  not  that.     'Tis  my  life  that's  in  danger  ?" 

Devaki  was  satisfied. 

"  Dear  father,"  said  she,  "  fear  nothing.  Devaki  is  willing  to 
join  the  temple  on  the  morrow." 

"  Nobly  said.     I  feel  more  easy  now  that  this  piece  of  work  is 
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finished.  Now  go  and  get  your  things  ready — your  nurse  will 
tell  you  what — for  the  festival.     I  must  away  to  my  business." 

Devaki,  as  she  turned  away,  could  not  help  thinking  to  herself 
that  her  father  was  selfish.  She  would  have  liked  him  to  have 
made  much  of  her  and  stayed  and  talked  with  her ;  instead  of 
which,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  his  daughter  would  raise 
no  objection  to  the  arrangements  arrived  at,  he  goes  back  to  his 
work. 

When  she  reached  her  room  Devaki  closed  the  door  of  it,  and, 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  bed,  cried.  **  A  few  more  hours," 
said  she,  "  and,  Vincent,  I  am  lost  to  you  for  ever.  Oh,  how  I 
love  you ! " 

She  sprang  from  her  bed  in  surprise  and  fright  The  avowal 
was,  as  it  were,  forced  from  her  lips,  and  she  was  fearful  lest 
some  one  was  about  and  had  heard  her.  Her  room  looked  out 
on  to  a  long  passage.  There  was  no  one  there.  Her  heart  beat 
more  evenly.  Satisfied  that  she  had  not  been  heard,  she  re- 
locked  the  door  of  her  room  and  went  and  sat  by  her  window. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?  "  she  muttered  to  herself.  "  What  have  I 
said  ?  At  last  have  I  betrayed  myself  to  myself.  There  is  no 
use  now  in  trying  to  persuade  my  poor  heart  that  it  does  not 
beat  for  Vincent.  Ho,  Siva!"  she  cried.  "Thou  to  whom 
body  and  soul  I  have  surrendered,  make  my  lot  easy.  Tm 
unhappy — unhappy,"  and  the  hot  tears  ran  fast  down  her  cheeks. 

At  length  she  knelt  before  the  image  of  Siva  in  her  room  and 
poured  out  her  heart's  grief  to  the  dumb  idol.  This  outpouring 
soothed  her  troubled  spirits,  and  she  arose  somewhat  refreshed 
and  went  out  to  her  nurse  to  be  instructed  of  her  what  she  was 
expected  to  do  on  the  morrow.  Right  glad  was  the  old  nurse 
of  this  opportunity  to  show  Devaki  how  to  conceal  the  dagger 
and  how  to  use  it.  Devaki,  though  averse  to  receiving  the 
knife,  yet  not  to  anger  her  nurse,  said,  "  Yes,"  **  Yes,"  to  all  her 
instructions,  never  meaning  to  follow  them  out. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

YAKOOB   KHAN. 

It  was  close  on  night,  and  a  solitary  traveller  was  picking  his 
way  through  a  thick  jungle.     Deeper  and  deeper  he  went,  till 
after  a  weary  march  of  several  hours,  he  arrived  at  a  small  hut. 
He  stooped  to  open  its  door,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  exclaimed : 
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"By  the  prophet!  Fm  tired." 

He  entered,  aad.after  partaking  of  a  little  food,  he  stretched 
himself  out  on  the  floor  and  was  soon  asleep. 

It  was  late  when  he  awoke  next  morning. 

"  By  Allah  1 "  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet.  "  It  is  broad 
daylight,  and  I  not  away  yet.  Tm  due  at  Mariepoor  to-morrow 
evening.  I  hope  the  Khan  will  not  keep  me  long.  He  said  he 
would  send  Zooliik  to  me.  I  wonder  if  he's  come.  Ho,  Zoolfik  1 
Zoolfik !  That  son  of  a  dog  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
He'd  better  be  here  by  the  time  I've  dressed.*' 

Know  you  the  speaker  ?  He  is  our  old  friend,  John,  "Jingling 
John." 

In  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  hut,  "  John  "  dug  a  hole,  and 
here  he  buried  his  post  bag.  From  another  corner  he  unearthed 
a  long  box,  out  of  which  he  took  a  handsome  costume.  This 
he  donned,  placing  the  office  clothes  in  the  box,  which  he  again 
buried. 

"  John,"  or  Meer  Ali  (his  true  name),  looked  a  perfect  soldier 
now.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  green  gauze  puggree,  about  his 
waist  a  rich  donpatta  of  coloured  silk,  and  his  trousers  were  of 
satin,  and  tight  fitting.  His  coat  of  white  cloth  was  long,  and 
with  loose  sleeves.  It  buttoned  low,  showing  off  a  rich  red  silk 
waistcoat  From  his  left  side  dangled  a  sword ;  the  handle  of  a 
dagger,  richly  jewelled,  protruded  from  his  waist-band,  and  by 
its  side  was  a  long  horse-pistol. 

**  Ho,  Zoolfik ! "  he  again  cried  out  as  he  heard  some  one  ap- 
proaching. 

"Ho,  Meer  Sahib!" 

**  How  comes  it  you  are  late,  Zoolfik  ?  Know  you  not  I'm 
due  at  Mariepoor  to-morrow  evening?  Whereabouts  is  the 
Khan?" 

"  Three  cose  from  here." 

**  Come,  come !     Let  us  away,  then." 

Half-an-hour's  walk  brought  them  to  where  two  horses  were 
tied,  and  the  pair  mounting,  rode  at  an  easy  pace  till  they  cleared 
the  woods,  then,  showing  what  stuff  their  horses  were  made  of 
dashed  forward  over  the  plain. 

'*  What  is  the  Khan  doing  down  this  way,  Zoolfik  ?  " 

'*  At  his  old  game,  Meer  Sahib.  We  looted  Jamgaom  last 
nighty  and  made  its  inhabitants  taste  of  the  bitterness  of  death. 
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Mashallah  I  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the  Khan  fight  He  slew  a 
score  of  men  in  as  many  seconds." 

"  Inshallah  !  that  was  grand.  Din  Din  !  "  shouted  the  excited 
All,  making  his  horse  leap  forward,  and  cutting  the  air  with  his 
sword,  as  if  he  were  engaging  an  enemy. 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  Zoolfik  ?  "  he  at  length  asked,  look- 
ing around  for  his  companion.    "  Ho,  Zoolfik !    Where  are  you  ?  *' 

"  Here,  master." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Under  your  horse.  What  do  you  there, 
chicken-heart  ?  " 

"  Why,  Meer  Sahib,  it  is  no  joking  matter,  I  can  tell  you.  An 
inch  more  and  you  would  have  struck  off  my  head,  when  you 
were  flourishing  your  tulwar  in  the  air." 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  prophet !  Did  I  ?  Well,  it  would  have 
been  no  fault  of  mine  had  I  killed  you." 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  No,  O  fool  1  I  would  have  been  Allah's  agent.  What  says 
the  Koran  ?  *  When  the  time  of  their  death  arriveth  they  shall  not 
be  delayed  or  go  before  their  time.*  If  it  were  written  you  were 
to  die  to-day,  you  would  not  be  speaking  to  me  now.  Our  lives 
are  in  Allah's  hands.  In  his  book  it  is  written  what  we  shall  be, 
when  we  shall  die." 

"  Would,  then,  I  could  have  that  book,  Meer  Sahib,  for  a  minute 
or  two." 

"Why?" 

"  To  erase  my  name  and  place  it  lower  down  the  death  list." 

"  By  the  prophet !  What  an  idea  !  Good  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Good,  Zoolfik  !  Inshallah  !  but  it  is  a  joke  after  all.  Allah  has 
no  real  book,  not  books  like  we  read.  Yet  it  is  a  good  joke — 
hal  ha!  ha!" 

For  a  short  while  now  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

"  How  are  my  wives  ?  did  you  hear  ? "  inquired  Ali,  at  length. 

"  It  is  reported  in  the  bazaar  they  have  been  quarrelling  much 
of  late." 

"  Ha !  Does  the  bazaar  make  public  property  of  my  private 
affairs  ?    What  have  my  wives  been  doing  ?  " 

"  WUlah  Allum  /♦  It  is  whispered,  however,  Ameena  smote 
Miriam  in  the  mouth  with  her  slipper." 

*  "  God  knows." 
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"  The  wench  !  Disgraceful !  Shameful !  Ameena  will  suffer 
for  this,  ffut, hut,  mera soonah'^* speaking  to  his  horse  ;  " on,  on, 
my  son !  We  have  as  yet  a  whole  cose  before  us,"  and  he  coaxed 
his  horse  to  gallop  faster. 

"  There  is  the  village,"  said  Zoolfik,  pointing  to  a  clump  of 
trees  in  the  distance. 

*'  Where  ?     I  can't  see  any  huts,  as  yet,"  replied  Ali. 

"  They  are  hid  behind  those  trees." 

"Is  the  Khan  still  there?" 

"Aye." 

**  Very  foolish  of  him.  News  will  soon  reach  Mariepoor,  and 
the  English  will  advance." 

"  Not  so,  Meer  Sahib.     We  took  care  no  one  should  escape." 

"  What !  you  killed  every  soul  ?  " 

"All  save  the /»^/^/." 

**  And  what  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  to  be  promised  his  life  to-day  if  he  show  where  lies  hid 
all  his  wealth.   The  Khan  believes  the  man  has  amassed  riches." 

"Should  he  not  tell?" 

"  We  will  torture  him." 

"  Shabash  I  But,  supposing  he  gives  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, will  the  Khan  allow  him  to  escape  tasting  of  the  banquet  of 
death?" 

'*  Willah  Allum  !  Your  servant  is  the  slave  of  the  Khan :  he 
knows  not  his  inward  thoughts." 

"  I've  little  doubt  the  Khan  will  hang  the  unfaithful  dog.  Sons 
of  true  believers  keep  no  promises  with  such  as  he.  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales.  By  the  prophet!  Til  advise  the  Khan  to  kill  the 
man." 

As  they  approached  nearer  the  village  they  saw  men  carrying 
biers,  and  Ali  inquired : 

"  Many  of  our  men  slain  ?  " 

"  Aye,  sahib.     The  infidels  fought  stoutly." 

Inside  the  village  the  scene  was  sickening.  Everywhere  lay 
the  bodies  of  the  Hindus — men,  women  and  children — murdered 
at  night  by  the  ddcoits.  Vultures,  undisturbed  by  the  approach 
of  man,  glutted  themselves.  Some  bodies  were  already  reduced 
to  skeletons. 

•  "  On,  on,  my  treasure." 
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All  and  Zoolfik  dismounted  and  joined  a  funeral  procession, 
each  taking  a  turn  at  bearing  the  bier  on  his  shoulder. 

The  grave  was  dug  close  by  several  others  outside  the  village, 
and  all  the  way  to  it  the  faithful  chanted  solemnly : 

"  La  Uaha^  ila^  Allah  Mahommed  Rasoul  Allah  !  " 

The  body,  after  being  washed  and  anointed — especially  those 
parts  of  it  which  had  assisted  in  his  (the  man's)  devotions :  his 
feet,  knees,  hands  and  forehead — was  lowered  into  the  grave,  the 
priest  reading  from  the  Koran : 

"  Of  earth  We  created  you,  to  earth  We  return  you,  and  at  the 
last  day  We  shall  take  you  out  of  the  earth." 

Each  of  the  bystanders  threw  in  a  handful  of  earth,  fresh  por- 
tions from  the  Koran  were  read  by  the  priest,  the  grave  then  was 
filled  in,  and  the  mourners  separated. 

All  now  sought  an  audience  of  the  Khan,  and  he  was  favoured 
with  an  immediate  interview.  He  found  the  robber  chief  seated 
by  a  window  in  the  PateFs  private  room,  gazing  dreamily  out, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 

Yakoob  Khan  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  tall, 
powerfully  built,  and  of  handsome  countenance.  His  character, 
however,  was  vile.  Cruel  to  a  degree,  he  put  to  horrible  deaths 
all  who  fell  into  his  hands,  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  The 
villages  round  about  were  frequently  being  attacked  by  him. 
Mariepoor  alone  escaped  his  slaughtering  arm,  on  account  of  the 
English  garrison  there.  He  had  heard,  however,  from  Meer  AH 
that  there  resided  at  this  place  a  fabulously  rich  banker.  He 
determined  to  have  the  man's  wealth,  by  some  means  or  other. 
Ali  to  him  as  a  spy  was  invaluable.  In  his  office,  as  an  "  honest " 
postman,  he,  by  keeping  ears  and  eyes  open,  brought  him  valuable 
information.  Then,  also,  Ali  occasionally  was  the  bearer  of 
money  to  Mariepoor.  This  he  generally  handed  over  to  Yakoob  ; 
then,  besmearing  himself  with  mud,  he  would  rush  into  Mariepoor 
and  tell  the  harrowing  tale  of  how  he  had  been  attacked  by 
dacoits  and  robbed. 

Ali  salaamed  low  thrice,  then  stood  with  arms  'folded  on  his 
breast  before  his  chief. 

"  Welcome,  Meer  AH  ! "  greeted  the  Khan.  "  It  is  more  than  a 
month  since  we  were  blessed  with  your  society." 

The  Khan  always  spoke  of  himself  in  the  first  person  plural. 
He  boasted  of  being  descended  from  the  Great  Moguls.     We 
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shall  not,  however,  discuss  his  right  to  such  a  claim,  as  it  forms 
no  part  of  our  story. 

"  Blessed  be  Allah,  Khan  Sahib,  that  I  see  you  in  such  perfect 
health !  By  the  prophet !  I  missed  last  night's  work.  Did  the 
infidels  show  fight  ?  " 

**  They  fought  bravely — especially  the  Patel.  He  slew  many 
of  our  men.  Both  Abdulla  and  JafTer  tasted  of  death  at  his 
hands." 

•*  It  was  their  day  to  die." 

"  True.     What  news  have  you  for  us  ?  " 

"  Good  and  bad." 

"  Then,  by  the  prophet !  feed  us  with  the  good  last,  that  we  may 
digest  the  bad." 

"  Ahmed  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  village  of  Mookshool- 
gaum." 

**  Ha !     He  and  his  men  we  will  punish  for  their  cowardice." 

"They  were  not  cowards:  all  died  with  their  faces  to  the 
enemy." 

"Say  you  so?  Then  Allah  has  taken  the  chastisement  of 
them  out  of  our  own  hands,  for  He  knows  we  have  no  relish  for 
such  work.     But  how  came  about  this  failure?" 

"  One  of  the  men  betrayed  Ahmed." 

"  Sukoor  Mahomed ! "  cried  the  Khan,  springing  from  his  seat. 
'*  Where  is  that  dog  ?     Well  slay  him  like '' 

"  Nay,"  cried  Ali.    "  If  you  cut  so,  you  will  have  off  my  head.** 

"  Dog !     What  if  we  do  ?     Are  we  not  your  master — ha  ?  " 

**  Slay  me,  master,"  said  Ali,  folding  his  arms.  **  I  did  but  bid 
you  stay  your  stroke  till  you  had  heard  what  I  have  to  say." 

**  What — what  madness  is  this  ?  In  our  blinded  fury  we  would 
have  slain  you,  thinking  you  this  traitor.  Said  you  that  all  were 
killed?" 

"  Every  one." 

"Tell  us  how.  But  no,  another  time  will  do.  What  good 
news  have  you  for  us  ?  Are  you  the  bearer  of  money  to  Marie- 
poor?" 

"  No,"  replied  Meer  Ali,  laughing.  "  I  know,"  turning  serious 
again,  "  where  Jaggoonath  Seitt  keeps  his  money." 

"  Ha !     Say  you  so !     And  is  it  guarded  ?  " 

"No.  The  approach  to  the  house,  however,  is  guarded  by 
ramooseys — one  by  night  and  another  by  day.     I've  tried  them> 
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and  for  the  consideration  of  five  hundred  rupees  each — money 
down  before  we  enter — they  are  willing  not  only  to  open  the 
outer  gate,  but  also  the  great  iron  door  which  bars  a  passage  to 
the  hall." 

^^  Shabash!  What  a  head  you  have  for  finding  out  things, 
Meer  Sahib.  Inshallah  !  and  we  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  it 
off.  But  whom  do  we  favour  so  much  as  you  ?  None  !  When 
are  we  to  come  to  Mariepoor  ? " 

**  ril  let  you  know  in  a  day  or  two.  Mind  you,  only  a  few 
men — about  five — must  accompany  you,  and  the  work  must  be 
done  quickly." 

"  Good !     We'll  place  ourself  entirely  under  your  directions." 

"  And,  now,  IVe  to  ask  a  favour  of  my  lord.  Jaggoonath  has 
a  lovely  daughter — ay,  a  perfect  houri.  Her  I  desire  you  to  give 
me  as  my  share  in  the  loot." 

"  By  the  prophet !  She  must  be  beautiful  when  you  renounce 
all  claim  to  a  share  in  the  booty.  Let  us  have  her,  Ali,  and,  in 
addition  to  your  portion  of  the  loot,  TU  give  you  half  of  mine. 
Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  By  my  soul,  no ! " 

**  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  her.  How  long  do  you  think  it 
will  take  you  to  convert  her  to  Islam  ?  " 

"  A  few  months." 

"  Say,  rather,  a  few  years.  You  will  have  to  use  force,  as  we 
did  with  Lalloo  and  Succoo.     Have  you  eaten  ? " 

"  Not  yet." 

"Come,  then,  wash  your  hands  and  sit  with  us.  After  we 
have  eaten,  we  will  try  and  get  out  of  the  Patel  where  lies  hid 
his  wealth." 

After  having  water  poured  over  his  hands,  Ali  sat  down  with 
the  Khan,  and  without  further  pressing  ate  a  hearty  dinner. 


{To  be  continued^ 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

*'  Is  there  any  hope  of  saving  the  poor  child,  Sefton  ? "  asked 
Alex,  anxiously. 

Dr.  Sefton  had  that  moment  entered  the  young  barrister's 
chambers,  after  paying  his  visit  to  Freda  on  the  attic  floor. 

The  doctor  regarded  Alex  with  a  keen,  searching  glance  of 
his  eagle  eye  ;  he  made  no  reply,  however,  but  sat  down  before 
a  writing-table,  and  drew  pens  and  paper  towards  him. 

"  Pray  don*t  keep  me  in  suspense,"  cried  Alex,  regardless  of 
the  doctor's  reserve ;  "  tell  me,  have  you  given  poor  little  Freda 
over  to  die  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,'*  replied  Dr.  Sefton  curtly.  "  Do  you  not  sea  that 
I  am  about  to  write  a  prescription.  You  will  please  see  that  it 
is  forwarded  to  the  chemist  immediately,  and  desire  the 
messenger  to  wait  and  bring  back  the  medicine." 

"  I  will  see  that  it  is  attended  to,"  said  Alex.  "  Poor  child,  I 
would  give  half  my  fortune  to  get  her  pulled  through.  She's 
such  a  lovely,  fragile  little  creature  that  she  needs  extra  care,  but 
if  money  and  care  can  save  her  life  there  will  be  no  lack  of  both 
— and  I'm  quite  sure  that  it  is  needless  to  ask  you  to  exert  your 
skill  to  the  utmost.  She's  but  a  poor  man's  child,  but  this  *  one 
little  ewe  lamb '  of  the  poor  man's  household  is  as  much  beloved 
as  though  she  were  a  king's  daughter.  You  will  save  her  if 
human  skill  can  pull  her  through,  will  you  not  ?  " 

'^  Certainly.  I  never  take  a  case  in  hand  unless  I  am  prepared 
to  give  the  patient  my  most  careful  attention.  Rich  and  poor' are 
VOL.  LXVII.     NO.  CCCXCIX,  1$ 
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alike  to  me  in  the  hour  of  sickness — but,  excuse  me  if  I  first 
inquire  why  you  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  this  child  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  the  parents  are  old  and  faithful  servitors,  and 

— and ,"  here  Alex  hesitated — he  did  not  like  to  say  that 

Freda's  resemblance  to  his  early  love  gave  her  such  deep  interest 
-in  his  eyes. 

The  doctor's  face  grew  more  stern,  he  pushed  the  written 
prescription  across  the  table,  gave  Alex  a  more  searching  look 
than  before,  took  up  his  hat,  and  rose  to  depart. 

Alex  met  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  although  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  doctor's  discourtesy. 

"  You  will  see  Freda  again,  will  you  not  ?  "  he  asked,  offering 
Dr.  Sefton  his  fee. 

The  doctor  waved  back  his  hand. 

"  You  have  pot  yet  answered  my  question,"  he  said,  distantly. 
"  If  you  will  tell  me  your  true  reason  for  befriending  this  child 
I  will  do  my  utmost,  but  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once  that  I  will 
not  work  in  the  dark — if  there  is  one  thing  I  dislike  above 
another,  it  is  mystery  and  concealment." 

"  Mystery  I  Concealment !  "  echoed  Alex.  "  You  speak  in 
riddles,  my  dear  Sefton — pray  explain  your  meaning." 

"  It  needs  no  explanation,  one  would  suppose — but,  to  put  it 
plainer,  who  are  the  child's  parents  ?  " 

'*  WJiy,  I  thought  you  already  knew  that.  Did  I  not  tell  you 
she  was  Trimbly,  the  gate-porter  s  daughter  ?  " 

''  I  certainly  was  under  the  impression  that  you  called  me  in  to 
see  a  child  of  the  gate-porter ;  but,  of  course,  any  one  can  see 
that  the  Trimblys  are  not  her  parents." 

"  Really ! "  ejaculated  Alex  Cameron,  quite  taken  aback. 
"  Mrs.  Trimbly  told  me  herself  that  Freda  was  her  child." 

"And  you  believed  her?"  asked  Sefton,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows. 

"  Believed  her  I  of  course  I  did — what  reason  had  I  to  doubt 
her  word?"  cried  Alex,  rather  annoyed  at  the  doctor's  manner. 

**  Then  you  have  -never  seen  the  child's  own  mother,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  asked  Dr.  Sefton,  regardless  of  Alex's  rising  anger. 

"Well,  unless  Mrs.  Trimbly  is  Freda's  mother,  I  certainly 
never  did — but,  stay,  since  you  have  put  this  new  idea  into  my 
head,  I  remember,  meeting  a  woman  on  the  stair  last  night 
with  a  very  troubled  air,  who  rather  puzzled  me." 
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"  And  was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  beheld  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so.  I  certainly  do  not  remember  having  seen  that 
thin,  care-worn  looking  woman  before." 

'*  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Alex,  my  boy  ! "  cried 
the  doctor,  heartily ;  "  give  me  your  hand.  I'm  sorry  I  wronged 
you,  even  in  thought,  but  then,  putting  this  and  that  together,  I 
somehow  came  tp  the  conclusion  that  your  interest  in  the  poor 
little  sufferer  was  something  more  than  philanthropic." 

"But  you  may  be  mistaken,  Sefton,  about  Freda's  parentage. 
What  reason  have  you  to  doubt  that  Mrs.  Trimbly  is  the  child's 
mother  ?  As  to  my  interest  in  Freda,  the  extent  of  it  amounts 
to  this :  she's  a  pretty,  delicate  little  thing,  and  so  retiring  and 
gentle,  that  I  entertained  the  idea  of  sending  her  to  school,  to 
give  her  the  chance  of  gaining  a  better  position  in  life  than  that 
of  a  mere  working  drudge.  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  indeed 
I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  opinion,  I  always  believed  Mrs. 
Trimbly  to  be  Freda's  mother." 

"  Well,  you  would  not  need  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  dis- 
cern which  is  the  mother  of  the  child,  if  you  saw  that  tall,  thin 
woman  you  met  on  the  stair  and  Mrs.  Trimbly  together  by  the 
child's  sick-bed." 

''  Ah,  indeed,"  said  Alex,  musingly ;  ''  can  this  woman  be  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Trimbly  ?  *Tis  odd,  else  why  she  should  represent 
the  child  as  her  own." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "she  seems  to  me  a 
woman  of  gentle  birth ;  at  any  rate,  her  voice  is  refined,  and  her 
speech  that  of  a  gentlewoman.  She  must  have  been  very  hand- 
some once— one  cannot  well  say  in  her  youth,  as  she  is  not  yet 
thirty  years  old.  She  appears  a  modest,  well  behaved  person, 
and  whoever  the  villain  is  that  betrayed  and  then  left  mother 
and  child  to  the  tender  pity  of  the  honest  people  up- stairs, 
deserves  the  lash  of  honest  men's  contempt." 

"  And  you  thought  me  a  miscreant  capable  of  such  baseness  ?  " 
said  Alex,  with  rising  anger.  "  I  little  expected  to  be  an  object 
of  suspicion  because  I  did  an  act  of  common  charity  to  a  poor 
sick  child." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  assure  you  my 
suspicions  were  not  without  apparent  foundation.  Your  own 
evident  anxiety  on  the  child's  account,  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
the  poor  mother's  wish  to  conceal  the  child's  parentage,  turned 
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my  thoughts  naturally  towards  you.  I  am  sorry  for  my  hasty 
judgment,  and  am  quite  convinced  of  my  error.  But  you  see," 
added  the  doctor,  with  a!merry  twinkle  of  his  honest  grey  eyes, 
"young  men  of  your  age  and  business-like  habits  don't  often 
take  such  a  deep  interest  in  other  folks'  children  ;  so  an  old 
stager  like  myself,  having  seen  something  of  human  nature  in 
my  day,  am  apt  to  draw  conclusions  rather  from  what  comes 
under  the  observation  than  from  what  one's  told." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  have  been  outspoken,  at  any  rate,** 
replied  Alex,  good-naturedly,  "  although  I  confess  I  am  rather 
sorry  to  have  my  eyes  opened.  The  Trimblys  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  such  honest,  worthy  people,  that  though  the  child 
was  so  unlike  them  in  every  respect,  I  never  for  one  moment 
doubted  but  that  Freda  was  their  own  child.  I  should  have  been 
more  careful  else.  And  now  that  I  come  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  new  light,  I  confess  your  suspicions  do  not  appear  so  un- 
reasonable. However,  poor  little  Freda  cannot  be  held  account- 
able for  her  mother's  fault.  You  won't  give  up  the  case,  I  hope, 
because  the  child  is  nameless,  as  well  as  poor  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  replied  the  doctor  warmly.  "  It  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  that  poor  stricken  mother ;  from  my  heart  I  pity  her. 
The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  not  in  my  hand,  yet  were  it 
decreed  by  a  higher  power  that  this  poor  nameless  little  one 
should  be  taken  out  of  what  to  her  will  prove  a  hard,  hard  world 
indeed,  one  ought  not  to  mourn  for  her,  poor  child." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  strain,"  said  Alex, 
brushing  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  "  the  child  is  so  perfect  in  her 
beauty,  even  a  queen  might  feel  proud  of  such  an  offspring." 

"  Ah,  there's  the  rub  I  What  has  beauty  done  for  her  unfortu- 
nate mother?  Poor  little  innocent  Freda.  Who  can  tell  what 
is  in  store  for  her  ?  She  may  live  to  find  her  perfect  beauty  her 
greatest  bane.  But  there !  What  have  I  to  do  with  speculating 
on  her  future  ?  My  duty  is  to  try  my  best  to  pull  her  through 
her  present  case,  and  leave  her  fate  in  higher  hands." 

Alex  Cameron  felt  troubled  and  out  of  sorts  after  Dr.  Sefton's 
departure. 

He  wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  yet  he  had  been 
suspected  of  dire  wrong,  where  his  motives  had  been  as  pure  as 
that  of  an  angel  of  mercy. 

Whilst  he  considered  Freda  to-be  the  "gate-porter's  daughter. 
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he  felt  justified  in  looking  aft^r  her  welfare ;  but  now  quite 
another  element  had  been  introduced  into  this  relationship.  If 
he  took  any  further  interest  in -Freda's  future,  others,  as  well  as 
Sefton  had  already  done,  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
child  had  a  claim  on  his  fostering  care. 

Then  again,  what  grounds  had  he  to  go  on  ?  How  could  he 
question  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Trimbly's  statement  ?  Had  she  not 
told  him  distinctly  that  Freda  was  her  child  ?  There  was  nothing 
to  disprove  her  assertion  except  the  doctor's  suspicion.  Might  he 
not  be  mistaken  ? 

But  why  trouble  himself  about  the  matter  ?  If  Freda  recovered 
from  her  present  illness,  and  things  were  not  made  clear,  he 
could  easily  drop  the  little  interest  he  had  already  taken  in  the 
child's  welfare.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  if  the  Trimblys  were 
not  Freda's  parents  ?  Yet  he  could  not  settle  down  to  work 
in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  He  would  go  for  a  walk,  and 
dine  at  his  club. 

But  as  though  the  ghost  of  poor  Freda's  parentage  would  not 
be  laid  to  rest,  he  no  sooner  opened  the  outer  office  door  than 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  tall,  thin  woman,  and  on  the 
instant  it  flashed  acro3s  his  mind  that  they  had  met  before.  He 
could  not  remember  when,  or  where  ;  but  most  certainly  he  had 
seen  that  face  glowing  with  youth  and  health  in  some  by-gone 
time. 

She,  too,  appeared  to.  recognise  him,  although  not  as  an  old 
acquaintance. 

As  she  was  about  to  pass  him  by,  he  stopped  her  to  inquire 
after  the  sick  child. 

''  She  is  dying ! "  she  gasped  in  a  hoarse  whisper  ;  and  as  she 
glided  past  him  down  the  stair,  he  heard  her  sobbing  in  heart- 
broken agony. 

.  He  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  began  mounting  the  stair  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  floor.  He  could  not  resist  an  impulse  to  visit 
the  dying  child. 

Mrs.  Trimbly's  face  was  bathed  in  tears  when  she  opened  the 
door  to  admit  him,  and  lead  him  to  the  sick-chamber. 

Yet  he  noted  that  her  features  wore  nothing  of  that  pinched, 
wan,  agonized  expression  which  characterized .  the  grief  of  the 
woman  he  had  met  a  moment  since  on  the  stairs. 

David  Trimbly  still  occupied  his  post  by  the  sick  child's  pillow 
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— his  face  unshorn,  and  his  whole  appearance  more  wdb-b^one 
than  ever. 

He  looked  into  the  fac6  of  Alex  with  the  sam6  dumb  appeal 
in  his  eyes:  it  was  that  of  a  stricken  animal  beseeching  one 
glance  of  pity,  if  not  of  help. 

Poor  fellow,  his  grief  was  of  that  deep,  silent  sort  which  finds 
no  utterance  in  speech. 

Alex,  too,  found  himself  strangely  affected — ^he  could  have 
wept  like  a  woman. 

Bending  over  the  stricken  child  he  called  her  by  nahie. 

His  voice  appeared  to  rouse  her  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
she  had  fallen. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  an  effort  and  looked  up,  a  look  of  • 
recognition  came  into  them,  the  little  hand  feebly  essayed  to  take 
his.  When  he  took  it  gently,  the  tiny  fingers  gave  a  convulsive 
grasp  that  made  him  start  and  turn  pale:  the  trick  was  so  like 
that  of  Lady  Maud's  when  she  was  a  child  and  in  danger ;  she 
had  so  clutched  his  hand  with  her  tiny  fingers,  many  a  time  and 
oft 

"  The  river,"  she  whispered  faintly, "  the  bright,  beautiful  river ; 
take  me  over,  I  want  to  see  the  pretty,  sweet  Rowers.  Oh,  please 
take  me  over  the  river." 

The  voice  died  away  like  the  sighing  of  the  summer  wind  at 
evening  time  as  she  relaxed  her  hold. 

A  sob  rose  up  in  the  young  barrister's  throat ;  he  felt  as  though 
turned  to  ice.    Was  the  child  dead  ? 

''She has  fallen  to  sleep,"  said  Mrs.  Trimbly,  after  an  anxious, 
breathless  pause  of  some  minutes'  duration.    ''  The  doctor  said  if- 
she  fell  quietly  asleep  there  was  hope." 

Alex  was  glad  to  feel  the  cool  night  air  on  his  brow  after  that : 
affecting  scene  in  the  sick-chamber. 

He  walked  briskly  onward,  like  a  man  trying  to  escape  un- 
pleasant thoughts  by  unwonted  bodily  exertion. 

How  he  wished  he  had  not  obeyed  the  impulse  which  led  him 
to  •witness  such  a  scene.    The  face  of  the  dying  child  would 
surely  haunt  him  for  many  a  day,  he  said  to  himself  with  a' 
shudder.      Her  likeness   to   Maud   Chineron   had    something 
appalling  about  it 

He  had  not  succeeded  in  shaking  off  this  depression  when  he 
reached  the  steps  leading  to  his  club,  and  was  therefore  rather 
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annoyed  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Norland,  arm  in  arm  with  Lord 
Chineron,  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  vestibule. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  met  Norland  since  he  heard  of 
Lady  Maud's  engagement,  and  in  bis  present  frame  of  mind  this 
chance  encounter  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  surprise. 

However,  a  well-bred  man  cannot  show  open  resentment 
without  any  apparent  cause,  so  he  saluted  his  friends  with  the 
same  seeming  cordiality  as  of  old. 

He  had  not  spoken  ten  words  to  Lord  Chineron,  indeed  had 
barely  shaken  hands,wben  he  observed  him  start  and  turn  ashy  pale 

His  eyes,  almost  starting  from  their  sockets,  glared  in  one 
direction,  as  though  some  terrible  object  fixed  his  gaze  with 
magnetic  power. 

Then,  like  one  demented,  he  dashed  down  the  steps  and  flew 
across  the  street 

Norland  gave  a  low  whistle  of  intense  surprise.  He  was 
evidently  startled  for  a  moment  out  of  his  usually  frigid  impassive 
manner— a  manner  which  gave  one  the  impression  that  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  would  surprise  him  into  uttering  an 
exclamation  either  of  wonder  or  alarm. 

"  Really,  it's  a  woman  1  Never  saw  a  fellow  so  scared  by  a 
woman  in  my  life  as  Chineron  appears  to  be  at  sight  of  that  tall, 
thin  apparition  ! "  he  ejaculated,  with  his  eyj^  wide  open,  and  a 
look  of  astonishment  that  was  almost  comical  overspreading  his 
countenance. 

Alex  Cameron,  whose  back  was  towards  the  street,  turned 
round  at  the  ejaculation  from  the  duke,  and  could  scarce  believe 
his  eyes  when  they  fell  on  the  gaunt,  tall  woman  he  had  met  at 
his  office-door  not  an  hour  since. 

A  sudden  light  instantly  dawned  on  his  mind.  He  remem- 
bered now  where  he  had  met  this  person  in  past  times. 

It  was  at  Chillingwood,  where  she  held  the  post  of  companion 
to  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron.  He  remembered  hearing  her 
read  of  an  evening  in  the  drawing-room.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  she  was  a  good  reader,  and  possessed  a  clear  musical  voice. 
But,  oh  heavens,  what  a  wreck  she  had  become ! 

He  shuddered  as  be  looked  at  her  haggard  face  and  emaciated 
form. 

Oh,  how  he  despised  the  young  lord  in  his  heart.  Doubtless 
the  ruin  of  this  poor  defenceless  girl  was  his  work. 
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Freda's,  resemblance  to  Lady  Maud  no  longer  appeared  a 
mystery. 

.He  must  have  wronged  this  woman  deeply,  thought  Alex.  Did 
he  know  her  child — his  child  also — ^was  that  moment  dying  of 
stage  fright  ?  The  child  of  a  peer  put  on  the  stage,  almost  in  her 
infancy,  to  earn  a  pittance  to.keep  her  poor  betrayed  mother 
from  utter  starvation. 

His  eyes  were  opened,  he  cculd  see  it  all  too  plainly.  It  was 
not  David  Trimbly  and  his  wife  who  had  hired  out  little  Freda, 
but  the  poor  destitute  forsaken  mother. 

Up  to  this  hour  he  believed  his  friend  Chineron  to  be  incapable 
of  such  wickedness. 

He  had  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  always  thought  him  rather 
too  easy  and  kind-hearted  if  anything.  A  little  weak  of  purpose 
he  knew  him  to  be,  and  rather  easily  persuaded,  but  he  could 
have  sworn  to  Chineron's  high  sense  of  honour  and  integrity  had 
he  been  called  on  to  do  so. 

That  he  could  first  betray  a  woman  under  his  mother's  pro- 
tection, and  then  desert  her,  leaving  her  and  their  child  to  want 
and  misery,  appeared  almost  incredible. 

.Such  utter  heartlessness  quite  shocked  the  young  barrister, 
n^an-about-town  as  he  was.  It  appeared  to  him  an  outrage  on 
common  humanity. 

There  was  poor  little  Freda,  too,  an  outcast  for  her  parents' 
sin — poor  little  innocent  suflferer !  Ah,  well,  if  she  survived  her 
present  attack,  he  would  shame  Chineron  into  looking  after  this 
child. 

"  Why,  really,  he's  going  off  with  that  scarecrow,  and  we 
have  barely  ten  minutes  left  to  catch  the  train,"  exclaimed  Nor- 
land, just  as  Alex  had  arrived  at  the  foregoing  conclusion. 

Even  as  the  duke  was  speaking.  Lord  Chineron  and  the  tall 
thin. woman  seemed  to  melt  away  in  the  distance  together,  and 
were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  coming  night. 

CHAPTER    X. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  hovered  ever  the  pillow  of  Lady  Maud 
Chineron,  throughout  the  long  weary  night,  after  she  held  that 
rather  memorable  conversation  with  her  sister. 

Her  better  nature  had  been  somewhat  warped  by  the  ordeal 
of  passing  through  a  few  seasons  of  fashionable  London  life.    . 
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In  the  set  in  wliich  she  moved  and  lived,  rank  and  wealth 
was  considered  the  chief  good,  and  the  first  aim  of  mothers  who 
had  unmarried  daughters  was  to  see  them  carry  off  the  riche3t 
matrimonial  prizes  in  society. 

The  question  was  not,  when  a  suitor  offered — was  he  worthy, 
of  acceptance  ?  but  how  much  a  year  was  he  worth  ? — diamonds, 
before  hearts,  being  the  fashionable  motto. 

The    Dowager    Countess    of    Chineron    was    worldly    and 
ambitious  ;  her  chief  aim  in  life  for  the  past  few  years  had  been  . 
to  see  her  youngest  daughter  Duchess  of  Norland. 

To  this  end  she  had — well,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  well  to  say 
of  such  a  proud  and  noble  lady,  schemed ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she 
had  brought  every  expedient  in  her  power  to  bear  on  the  duke 
to  accomplish  the  aim  in  view. 

The  duke  had  never  from  the  fir^st  been  an  ardent  lover.  He 
admired  Lady  Maud :  she  was  not  only  the  acknowledged  belle 
of  the  world  of  fashion,  but  she  had  wit,  was  amiable,  and  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  not  only  in  the  ball-room,  but  in  a 
country  walk  or  ride. 

Then,  too,  she  had  never  alarmed  his  sensibility  by  making 
advances,  which  he  had  found  many  other  young  ladies  quite 
capable  of  doing,  without  the  least  encouragement  on  his  side 
for  such  unmaidenly  conduct. 

She  was  at  all  times  natural  and  graceful,  he  liked  her  society 
better  than  that  of  any  other  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
often  seriously  contemplated  making  her  his  wife ;  but  as  to  pas- 
sionate attachment — well,  it  is  just  possible  he  was  quite  too 
apathetic  to  indulge  a  grand  passion. 

He  would  not  have  broken  his  heart  had  Lady  Maud  been 
carried  off  by  some  other  more  fortunate  swain,  but  then  such 
an  idea  as  that  never  entered  into  his  most  aristocratic,  although 
not  particularly  imaginative,  mind. 

Indeed,  he  considered  it  utterly  impossible  that  Lady  Maud 
could  prefer  any  man  before  him. 

She  had  been  sought  by  more  than  one  eligible /ar//  in  mar- 
riage,, and.  he  noticed  with  unqualified  .  satisfaction  that  she 
unhesitatingly  rejected  each  offer;  this,  by  consequence,  made 
him  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  his  vanity  that  she  rejected  all 
suitors  on  his  account  alone. 

He  had  not  yet  declared  himself,  but  his  attentions  had  been 
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sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  the  supposition '  that  he  meant 
eventually  to  propose. 

In  short,  the  youthful  duke  had  been  somewhat  spoilt ;  he  was 
sought  after  so  desperately  in  the  marriage  market,  and  he  began 
to  fancy,  Sultan  like,  he  had  only  to  drop  his  handkerchief  at  the 
feet  of  any  fair  one  to  have  it  snatched  up  all  too  willingly. 

It's  just  possible  that  he  would  not  have  proposed  for  the  hand 
of  Lady  Maud  so  soon,  had  he  not  fancied  that  she  was  begin- 
ning to  accept  his  attentions  with  less  favour;  hence  his  pride 
took  the  alarm,  was  she  beginning  to  consider  he  had  trifled 
with  her  feelings  long  enough,  and  as  another  suitor  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  she  was^at  full  liberty  to  accept  him. 

More  especially  as  this  new  suitor  was  Baron  Mannheim,  with 
reputed  millions  at  his  back. 

The  baron  had  met  Lady  Maud  at  a  ball ;  he  was  at  once 
struck  with  her  grace  and  beauty,  and  as  be  was  a  man  of 
quick  resolve  and  daringly  ambitious,  he  at  once  decided  to  pro- 
pose for  the  young  lady's  hand. 

With  this  view,. he  paid  great  court  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Chineron  during  the  evening.  He  sat  by  her,  conversing  in  his 
most  insinuating  manner,  and  was  so  entertaining  and  deferential 
that  the  proud  woman-  became  quite  charmed  with  her  new- 
found acquaintance. 

The  duke  noted  all  this  and  became  rather  alarmed.  The 
baron  was  not  a  rival  to  be  sneezed  at,  although  he  would  have 
scorned  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  or  against  him.  But 
then  if  he  proposed  to  the  dowager  for  the  hand  of  her  daughter, 
she  might  consider  him  an  eligible  suitor  and  overrule  her 
daughter's  scruples  to  accept  the  baron's  suit 

This  time  the  duke  became  a  man  of  quick  resolve ;  also,  he 
repaired  to  the  town  residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron  as 
early  next  morning  as  etiquette  would  permit,  and  made  a  formal 
proposal  (or  the  hand  of  her  daughter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lady  Maud  had  encouraged  his 
attentions  for  a  long  time,  nor  can  it  be  denied  either  that  she 
wavered  in  her  allegiance  to  her  long-tried  and  true-hearted 
lover,  Alex  Cameron. 

She  had.  fluttered  around  the  dazzling  prospect  of  a  coronet 
and  family  diamonds  of  fabulous  worth  like  a  silly  moth  around 
a  candle,  now  near,  then  farther  off,  never  quite  decided  whether 
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she  would  accept  or  refuse  the  glittering  prize  when  offered 
for  her  acceptance. 

Bot,  alas !  now  that  she  had  secured  the  proud  poskion  of 
the^  affianced  bride  of  a  duke,  and  become  the  envy  of  all  her 
unmarried  acquaintances,  she  felt  she  had  sacrificed  the  purest 
and  most  enduring  passion  of  her  heart  to  vain,  insatiable 
ambition. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life,  a  feeling  of 
unrest  came  over  her  spirit ;  she  was  not  unlike  the  dove  sent 
out  of  the  ark — she  could  find  no  solid  ground  to  plant  her 
foot  on. 

Her  troubled  spirit  was  tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  frail  bark 
on  a  summer  sea  nearing  the  surf-beaten  rocks.  The  sun 
might  shine  in  the  heavens  above  and  the  undulating  ocean 
smile  beneath,  yet  the  frail  bark  was  rushing  onward  towards 
the  breakers,  and  would  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  the  eddy-water. 

Lady  Maud  could  never  quite  remehiber  in  after  days  how  it 
came  about  that  she  found  herself  the  affianced  bride  of  the  Duke 
of  Norland. 

She  was  so  flurried  when  her  mother,  in  a  burst  of  feeling, 
quite  unusual  with  that  stately  dame,  congratulated  her  on 
having  won  the  duke's  affections,  that  she  had  not  courage  to  say 
her  heart  had  long  ago  been  given  to  Alex  Cameron  ;  so  she 
acquiesced  in  a  sort  of  troubled  silence. 

The  duke  wished  that  the  engagement  should  at  once  be  made 
public.  He  had  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  would  not  for  the 
world  have  had  it  said  that  Baron  Mannheim  had  once  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  the  woman  he  made  his  wife. 

So  that  Lady  Maud  had  no  time  for  reflection  ere  she  found 
herself  placed  in  a  position  before  the  world,  £^.,  her  little  world, 
from  which  there  was  no  drawing  back  without  dishonour. 

She  had  found  to  her  cost  that  her  mother  despised,  rather 
than  sympathized,  with  her  doubts  and  fears. 

Her  sister.  Lady  Hardbend,  had  also  thrown  her  back  on  her 
own  heart ;  she  was  repressed,  nay  derided,  on  every  side  where 
she  might  reasonably  have  expected  advice  and  sympathy. 

As  yet  she  had  not  been  able  to  decide  on  any  course  of 
action  for  herself. 

When  she  began  to  reflect  on  her  position  she  shrank  from 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  duke,  without  his  first  hearing  from 
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her  lips  of  her  prior  and  as  yet  uncancelled  engagement  to  Alex 
Cameron. 

And  here,  too,  she  felt  herself  a  coward.  She  was  not  un- 
candid  by  nature,  and  it  grieved  her  frank  free  spirit  to  wed  the 
duke  with  this  secret  weighing  on  her  heart. 

/'  How  dreary  and  blank  life  would  become,"  she  mused,  "  if  I 
have  to  pass  it  with  a  man  in  whom  I  dare  not  confide  the  most  im- 
portant passage  in  my  past  life  ;  if  I  have  to  guard  the  door  of 
my  heart  for  ever,  lest  in  some  thoughtless  moment  I  betray  my 
secret" 

And  should  another  gain  his  ear  after  they  were  married,  and 
tell  the  tale  which,  in  weakness  and  fear,  she  have  kept  back 
from  him — what  then  ? 

Aye,  what  then  ?  Why  distrust,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  a  final 
end  to  all  confidence  and  restful  contentment. 

She  had  thought  of  this  through  all  the  weary  night  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  when  she  arose  with  the  dawn  she 
was  still  undecided  what  to  do. 

Her  sister's  caution  troubled  her.  The  duke  might  fulfil  his 
engagement  through  a  sense  of  honour,  and  lead  her  a  life  of 
misery  ever  after  by  his  continual  jealous  fears,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  he  might  never  hear  that  Alex  Cameron  had  been  her 
accepted  lover,  and  it  would  be  only  inviting  jealous  suspicions 
to  inform  him  of  the  fact. 

Never  had  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  have  a  faithful  and  tried 
friend  as  at  the  present  eventful  hour  of  her  existence. 

A  friend  into  whose  ear  she  could  pour  out  her  doubts  and 
perplexities,  and  find  the.  ready  sympathy  and  unselfish  counsel 
she  so  sorely  needed. 

Hitherto  she  had  not  been  called  on  to  decide  any  very 
momentous  question,  or  to  take  any  step  that  required  much 
consideration  for  or  against  it. 

If  any  little  perplexity  had  formerly  exercised  her  mind,  she  at 
once  flew  to  Alex  Cameron,  certain  of  his  power  to  solve  the 
most  knotty  question,  and  set  her  right  on  the  subject 

Now  all  this  was  changed.  She  sighed  to  think  that  for  all 
coming  time  their  path  in  life  would  lie  far  asunder  and  for  ever 
apart. 

At  first  she  dreaded  lest  Alex  Cameron  should  demand  an 
explanation  concerning  her  faithlessness.     When  that  fear  w^ 
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at  an  end,  she  felt  cut  to  the  quick  to  find  that  he  had  resigned 
her  without  one  word  of  reproach,  or  even  the  slightest  remon- 
strance,  and  to  all  appearance  without  a  sigh  of  regret. 

Never  had  she  so  valued  his  love  and  esteem  as  she  did  now, 
when  all  was  at  an  end  between  them.  She  now  began  to  realize 
that  she  had  not  only  lost  a  lover,  but  a  faithful  friend.  Never 
again  should  she  find  any  human  being  whom  she  could  trust 
with  the  inmost  secrets  of  her  heart  as  she  had  trusted  Alex,  and 
yet  she  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  trampled  on  the  truest  faith 
ever  given  to  woman.  It  was  the  feeling  of  being  utterly  thrown 
back  on  her  own  heart  for  counsel  and  support  that  gave  her  so 
much  anxiety  and  unrest  of  spirit.  To  sleep  or  keep  still  she 
found  utterly  impossible,  therefore  she  arose  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  thinking  to  banish  thought,  at  least,  by  bodily  exercise. 

Truth  to  tell,  she  had  scarce  walked  a  mile  before  she  almost 
lost  that  sense  of  unrest  and  worry  that  had  oppressed  her  the 
long  night  through. 

The  air  was  keen  and  bracing ;  to  breathe  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, gave  her  a  sense  of  freedom  that  was  in  the  very  nature 
of  it. a  joy. 

**  One  wants  but  little  of  this  world's  goods  to  enjoy  perfect  con- 
tentment," she  reasoned  with  herself,  as  she  sped  along  lightly 
over  the  crisp  frosty  ground,  gaining  strength  and  courage  at 
every  step. 

Why  should  I  barter  my  future  happiness  for  riches  and  a 
little  higher  rank  in  life  ?  What  is  the  world's  opinion  to  me  that 
I  should  value  it  beyond  my  own  peace  of  mind,  and  a  clear  con- 
science? Why  waste  my  youth  in  the  enervating  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  when  nobler  aims  should  employ  my  energies  ? 

The  hollowness  of  the  little  world  to  which  she  belonged,*  with 
its  useless  forms  and  needless  ceremony,  its  pomps  and  vanities, 
glitter  and  gaiety,  never  appeared  to  her  in  its  true  light  until  that 
moment 

Her  mind  occupied  with  conflicting  thoughts,  she  walked 
briskly  on  until  she  reached  the  summit  of  a  wide,  undulating 
headland,  with  the  broad  ocean  spread  before  her  eye  like  a  sea 
of  molten  silver  shimmering  beneath  the  rising  sun's  effulgent 
ray. 

Here  and  there  might  be  espied  a  fishing-boat,  bearing  home- 
ward, laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  deep :  yet  a  solemn  stillness 
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reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  sullen  splash  of  the  waves 
against  the  rock-bound  coast 

Away  in  the  east  the  sun  appeared  just  above  the  horizoni 
amid  clouds  of  the  most  gorgeous  tinting,  from  deep  purple  to 
the  palest  gold,  whilst  overhead  the  sky  was  changing  from  hazy 
grey  to  the  softest  blue. 

Beneath  her  feet,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  inland,  the 
ground  was  gleaming  like  frosted  silver,  every  blade  of  grass, 
herb,  shrub  and  tree  bearing  the  most  delicate  tracery  of  nature's 
handywork. 

How  could  this  young  girl  feel  depressed  with  worldly  care 
amid  such  surroundings  ? 

She  had,  at  least,  health,  wealth  and  beauty :  treasures  greatly 
envied  by  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  poor,  unlovely,  pinched 
daughters  of  toil.  Why  then  should  she  give  way  to  heart- 
sick fancies  ?   Ah,  why  ? 

Well,  perhaps  she  had  her  heart-aches,  and  might  be  called  on 
to  endure  as  dull  a  care  and  as  sharp  a  pain  as  any  toil-worn 
daughter  of  the  people. 

When  she  had  crossed  the  headland  she. took  a  winding  path 
that  led  to  the  sea-shore. 

Down  this  path  she  had  often  tripped,  when  a  child,  with  her 
brother  and  a  youth  who  was,  even  then,  her  lover.  Oh,  the 
memory  of  that  light-hearted  careless  time,  how  sweet  it  was,  and 
yet  how  sad ! 

The  path  was  steep  and  winding,  bounded  seaward  by  a  thorn 
fence,  and  landward  by  the  turf-clad  rising  downs,  until  a  sharp 
turn  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  brought  into  full  view  the  most 
charming  sea-cove  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 

When  she  reached  the  shore,  the  tide  was  nearly  at  its  full : 
the  great  swelling  waves  came  rolling  in  on  the  white  pebbly 
strand  with  a  grand,  majestic  undulating  sweep,  reminding  her 
of  giants  running  a  race  in  sportive  play. 

Standing  there  alone,  watching  the  ever-rolling  tide,  the 
trammels  of  worldly  pride  and  ambition  seemed  to  fall  away  from 
her  shoulders,  leaving  her  free  and  light-hearted  once  more. 

Through  her  cowardice  and  folly  she  had  placed  herself  in  a 
wrong  position,  but  come  what  might  she  would  be  truthful  and 
outspoken  with  the  duke  ere  another  day  dawned  on  the 
world. 
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Oh,  if  she  could  only  free  herself  froiil  the  toils  her  own  weak 
vanity  had  thrown  around  her,  and — but  alas,  she  dared  not 
hope  that  Alex  would  extend  the  hand  of  forgiveness  towards 
her! 

Well,  better  lead  a  lonely  life  than  a  miserable  married  one 
She  felt  courage  enough  to  face  anything,  if  her  engagement  with 
the  Duke  of  Norland  could  be  cancelled. 

Strong  in  her  resolve  to  bring  about  this  much  desired  end, 
she  began-  to  retrace  her  steps  homeward. 

Only  last  night  she  would  rather  have  died  of  a  broken  heart 
than  have  braved  her  mother's  anger  and  the  world's  scorn : 
now  she  rather  gloried  in  the  fact  that  she  was  resolved  to  brave 
everything  and  prepare  for  the  worst 

So  pre-occupied  was  her  mind  with  this  new  resolve,  that  she 
reached  the  gate  leading  to  the  shrubbery  before  she  was  well 
aware  of  being  so  near  home. 

She  leant  on  the  gate  a  few  minutes  to  recover  herself  before 
proceeding  straight  towards  the  house,  saying,  as  she  did  so, 
''  Courage,  Maud,  and  the  day  is  won ! " 

Scarce  had  the  words  passed  her  lips  than  she  heard  footsteps 
in  the  distance,  hastily  crashing  over  the  frozen  ground,  and 
within  a  few  moments  some  one  emerged  from  a  side  path  a 
little  distance  inside  the  gate,  and  proceeded  on  towards  the 
house. 

It  was  Alex  Cameron. 

"  The  plot  thickens ! "  she  gasped  under  her  breath ;  "  oh,  how 
thankful  I  am  that  Norland  is  not  here." 

Spite  of  her  boasted  courage,  she  could  feel  the  beating  of 
her  own  heart  as  she  stood  leaning  on  the  gate,  watching  the 
retreating  form  of  the  man  she  still  passionately  loved. 

He  walked  like  one  bearing  a  heavy  burden,  his  face  worn  and 
sad  with  mental  suffering. 

Her  heart  smote  her  when  she  noted  his  altered  appearance ; 
she  doubted  not  but  this  was  her  work. 

The  sound  of  the  breakfast-bell  ringing  out  on  the  clear  frosty 
air  recalled  her  to  herself. 

She  must  hasten  to  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  morning 
meal  bq^n,  and  meet  Alex  once  more  face  to  faice  with  what 
courage  she  could  command. 

The  meeting  would  prove  a  trying  ordeal,  but  anything  was 
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welcome  if  it  put  an  end  to  the  dull  heart-ache  she  had  endured 
of  late. 

It  did  strike  her  as  strange  that  Alex  should  arrive  thus  early ; 
he  was  not  usually  of  an  impatient  turn,  but  then,  doubtless, 
her  faithlessness  had  goaded  him  to  distraction. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  nerves  stretched  to  their  utmost 
tension,  Lady  Maud  found  herself  entering  the  breakfast-room. 
The  guests  were  nearly  all  assembled  and  waiting  to  sit  down  at 
table.  She  cast  a  hasty  glance  around  :  Alex  Cameron  was  not 
present,  neither  was  her  mother.  She  caught  her  breath.  How 
would  the  countess  receive  the  communication  he  had,  doubtless, 
come  purposely  to  make  ? 

She  was  too  self-contained,  however,  to  show  the  least  anxiety ; 
she  was,  if  possible,  more  animated  and  amiable  than  was  her 
usual  wont 

There  was  a  general  stir  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room. 
Spite  of  the  sinking  at  her  heart,  she  looked  perfectly  i:adiant. 
Fresh  and  youthful  as  the  goddess  Hebe,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
cheeks  like  the  damask  rose ;  her  garments  odorous  of  the  keen 
frosty  air  without. 

What  a  pleasing  contrast  her  healthy  looks  presented  to  the 
delicate,  pale-eyed  sallow  young  ladies  who  had  shivered  through 
their  morning  toilets  >\ilh  the  aid  of  hot  baths  and  glowing 
fires. 

The  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  were  ready  to  give  her  a  hearty 
morning  greeting. 

The  old  men,  indeed,  appeared  particularly  anxious  to  get  a 
seat  next  her  at  table,  that  they  might  pay  her  compliments  and 
carry  on  a  mild  flirtation  during  the  meal.  Being  old  and 
married,  they  considered  themselves  privileged  to  pay  marked 
attention  to  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  hour. 

Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  also  vied  with  each  other 
in  polite  attention  and  well-bred,  because  not  openly  expressed, 
flattery. 

The  duchess  in  embryo  was  a  personage  to  be  courted  and 
conciliated  with  a  view  to  the  future.  - 

The  young  girl  felt  her  power  and  rather  enjoyed  it     She 
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was  like  a  queen  who  anticipated  dethronement  every  hour,  yet 
determined  to  play  the  queen  to  the  last. 
'-  The  'guests  were  about  to  seat  themselves  at  table  when  the 
countess  entered  with  her  usual  unruffled  dignity  and  ease. 
'  Lady  Maud  gave  her  a  long  searching  glance — was  it  possible 
that  her  mother  could  look  so  calm  and  unemotional  if  she  had 
seen  Alex  Cameron  just  before  entering  the  room. 
'  "Ah,  he  had  elected  to  avoid  making  a  scene — he  was  ever 
kind  and  forbearing,"  was  the  first  thought  that  flashed  through 
her  mind.     Not  finding  her  at  home,  he  must  have  sought  an 
interview  with  her  sister,  and  possibly  Lord  Hardbend,  as  they 
were  not  yet  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  doubtless,  the  countess  was 
still  unaware  of  Alex  Cameron's  presence  in  the  house. 
'  She  smiled  sweetly  when  she  caught  her  daughter's  eye  fixed 
on  her  with  strange  intensity,  remarking  graciously  that  nothing 
improved  the  complexion  like  early  rising  and  a  walk  before 
breakfast ;  "  but  then  you  see,"  she  went  on,  "  it  requires  courage 
to  brave  the  nipping  air  so  early,  when  .most  people  are' loth  to 
leave  their  warm  beds  and  dress  to  come  down  to  breakfast." 

"  That's  true  indeed,"  remarked  a  pale-faced  girl.  "  I  found  it 
so  awfully  cold  that  I  was  almost  frozen  to  death  before  I  was 
half  dressed." 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  you  want  stamina,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Morton. 
**  Our  dear  Maud — ^stie  will  pardon  me  the  remark,  I  trust " — this 
with  a  very  gracious  smile  towards  her  dear  Maud — **  is  as  healthy 
as  a  milkmaid  and  just  as  blooming." 

"Good,  very  good ! "  assented  the  old  duke,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  ogling  Lady  Maud  to  the  extent,  or  rather  more  than  the 
extent,  good  breeding  allowed ;  "  from  this  time  iforth  I  will 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  no  other  goddess  of  beauty  than  that  of 
Hebe  the  milkmaid."   '    ' 

No  one  sooner  detected  the  covert  satire  in  the  compliment 
paid  her  by  the  duchess  than  Lady  Maud. 

The  duchess  considered  rosy  cheeks  decidedly  vulgar,  and  a 
young  girl:  with  a  fine  constitution  and  rude  health  was  her 
particular  aversion. 

?-  She  had  been  a  beauty  herself  in  her  day.  Not  of  Lady  Maud's 
type,  but  a  tall,  dark  beauty,  with  creamy  skin  of  the  lily  hue; 
and  hair  and  eyes  of  a  soft  velvety  appearance,  dark  almost  to 
blackness.  .       . 
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'  It  had  been  said  of  her  that  she  carried  herself  with  dignity, 
even  in  her  cradle,  and  that  no  mortal  had  ever  seen  her  forget 
her  high  nobility  so  far  as  to  become  familiar  and  unbend  like 
common  clay  is  apt  to  do. . 

A  woman  of  position  without  dignity  was  her  horror ;  she 
exacted  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  from  all  around  her, 
and  carried  herself  like  an  empress. 

Willowy  form  and  laughing  eyes  were  only  fit  for  common 
people.  As  to  rude  health — well,  rude  health  was  the  possession 
of  the  people  and  could  only  be  tolerated  in  a  girl  when  she 
occupied  an  inferior  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  did  not  rub 
against  her  high  nobility.  A  full  flow  of  animal  spirits  was 
another  of  her  abominations. 

Lady  Maud  laughed  almost  loudly ;  her  face  beamed  with 
mirth,  and  what  appeared  happiness ;  she  talked  too,  almost 
incessantly;  planned  excursions  for  the  coming  week,  and,  in 
short,  did  everything,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dignified  old  duchess, 
that  a  not  over-refined  young  person,  in  rude  health,  was  likely 
to  do. 

It  was  rather  excitement,  however,  than  happiness  which 
caused  this  unusual  flow  of  spirits ;  she  felt  that  a  crisis  in  her 
fate  was  at  hand,  and  a  sort  of  reckless  daring  had  come  over  her 
spirit. 

Her  gay  mood  soon  became  infectious.  Every  one  unbent  ex- 
cept the  stiff  old  duchess  ;  even  young  Lady  Chineron  and  the 
countess  joined  in  the  merriment  that  prevailed — no  one  seemed 
to  know  why,  or  wherefore,  only  that  they  found  themselves 
laughing  at  the  merest  trifles,  and  behaving  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  less  aristocratic  folk,  in  that  they  were  more  natural 
than  their  wont. 

When  the  meal  was  nearly  finished  a  servant  handed  the 
countess  a  note  on  a  salver,  which  she  immediately  opened  and 
read,  and  then,  with  an  apology  to  her  guests,  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

Lady  Maud's  face  flushed  crimson  and  then  turned  deadly 
pale. 

The  battle  had  begun.  Her  turn  to  enter  the  lists  would  soon 
come.    She  must  brace  up  every  nerve  for  the  contest. 

She  waited  in  breathless  suspense,  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  summoned  to  hear  her  doom. 
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But,  no — a  servant  entered  bearing  a  note,  which  she  half 
rose  to  receive  ;  but  what  was  her  surprise  to  find  that  the  note 
was  for  her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Chineron. 

"  Oh,  **  she  ejaculated,  with  a  shrug  of  contempt,  "  quite  a 
family  conclave  to  sit  in  judgment  on  poor  little  me !  '* 

She  wondered  why  Alex  had  not  asked  to  see  her  alone ; 
surely  he  might  have  done  that,  spite  of  her  faithlessness. 

She  had  still  in  her  desk  a  packet  of  letters  that,  ere  her  wed- 
ding day  dawned,  she  must  either  burn  or  send  back  to  him. 

There  were  his  gifts  also — some  of  value ;  she  had  no  right  to 
them,  and  yet  she  treasured  them  still.  Why,  she  scarcely  knew, 
perhaps  with  a  lingering  hope  that  Alex  would  come  and  claim 
her  as  his  promised  bride. 

The  engagement  ring  he  gave  her,  nearly  three  years  since, 
which  she  had  never  dared  show  her  mother,  she  always  wore 
suspended  from  a  thin  gold  chain  around  her  neck. 

She  put  up  her  hand  instinctively  as  though  to  snatch  it  from 
its  hiding-place. 

Then  she  remembered  that  other  eyes  were  on  her.  She  must 
not  confess  her  weakness  before  such  witnesses. 

Breakfast  was  finished  by  this  time,  nearly  every  one  had  risen 
from  table ;  some  still  lingered  about  the  room,  others  had  gone 
to  dress  for  walking  or  riding,  and  some  to  their  own  apartments 
to  write  letters. 

Lady  Maud's  suspense  grew  almost  unbearable.  Why  had  she 
not  been  summoned  to  the  library.    Was  she  to  have  no  voice  in 
a  matter  on  which  hung  her  life's  happiness  or  misery? 
.  And  yet  she  lacked  courage  to  face  the  man  she  had  slighted 
and  betrayed,  and  her  mother  whom  she  had  deceived. 

She  began  to  see  her  conduct  in  a  truer  light  than  she  had 
done  hitherto.  Why,  oh,  why  had  she  not  been  brave  and  true  of 
heart?  Why  had  she  weakly  yielded  to  the  promptings  of 
ambition  ?  It  was  not  all  her  own  fault,  truly.  The  dread  of  her 
hard  proud  mother  had  weighed  her  down  in  the  beginning,  and 
her  own  vanity  and  love  of  conquest  had  done  the  rest. 

And  now  she  learnt  to  her  cost  that  she  had  never  ceased  to 
love  Alex  Cameron,  never  could  cease  to  love  him  while  life 
lasted. 

Whilst  he  no  doubt  had  begun  to  despise  her  for  a  heartless, 
faithless  coquette.. 

i6* 
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'  It  mu$t  be  S0|  else  he  had  never  come  to  expose  her  weakneiss 
and  her  faithlessness  to  the  whole  family  circle.     •      :      - 

Ah,  it  was  a  mean  and  cruel  revenge !  Her  ^blood  tingled  in 
her  veins  at  the  bare  thought  of  it. 

She  had  never  dreamt  he  would  so  far  despise  her  as  to  hold 
her  up. to  the  scorn  of  her  own  relations. 

What  if  he  had  already  told  Norland  ?  Ah,  that  would  be  a 
cruel  revenge  indeed ! 

And  now  that  she  came  to  think  of  it,  it  appeared  impossible 
that  Norland  and  her  brother  could  have  missed  the  train. 
,  No,  that  was  a  mere  excuse.  Alex  Cameron  must  have  met 
Norland  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  having  told  him  the 
bitter  truth  had  now  come  to  her  relatives  to  finish  the  revenge 
he  had  begun  to  wreak  on  her  devoted  head. 

A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  her  forehead  as  she  began  to 
realize  the  mortifying  position  in  which  her  rejected  lover, 
doubtless,  meant  to  place  her. 

Had  she  told  the  facts  of  her  engagement  to  Alex  Cameron, 
to  the  Duke  of  Norland  herself,  as  she  had  decided  to  do  that 
very  day,  her  conduct  would  have  worn  a  very  different  aspect  in : 
his  eyes.     Alas,  what  would  he  think  of  her  now  ? 

Her  heart  quailed  within  her  at  the  bare  idea. 

She  felt  like  one  on  the  edge  of  a  fearful  precipice,  with  a 
relentless  enemy  in  full  pursuit  ready  to  hurl  her  to  swift 
destruction,  and  no  way  of  escape  open,  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  Maud  ?  "  asked  the  Duchess  of  Mortoa, 
breaking  in  on  her  painful  reverie. 

For  one .  brief  moment  the  yoimg  girl  had  forgotten  she  was 
not 'alone,  and  allowed  something  of  the  dismay  she  felt  to 
appear  in  her  face  and  attitude.  The  question  of  the  old  duchess 
recalled  her  to  herself. 
•  She  replied  with  perfect  self-possession  that  she  was  quite 
well,  but  a  little  tired  from  the  long  walk  she  had  taken,  and  that 
she  meant,  to  go  up  to  her  room  and  rest  awhile. 

As  she  was  about  to  retire,  the  old  lady  laid  a  detaining  hand 
on  her  arm. 

"  We  are  quite  alone,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  patron- 
ising graciousness  that  brought  the  warm  blood  into  Lady 
Maud's  pale  cheek  with  a  rush  that  made  it  tingle  with  pain. 
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**  Yes,  we.  are  quite  by  ourselves,  and  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
whatLam. about  to  say.  You  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
your  gaiety  of  heart  sometimes  carries  you  beyond  yourself. 
Well,,  that,  is  all  very  well  just  now ;  but  if  you  would  listen  to 
.the  advice  of  one  who  has.  seen  something  of.  the  world,  you 
would  never  forget  your  position  so  far  as  to  unbend  ki  general 
society,  and — '—  " 

"  Remain  for  e>/er  on  stilts,"  broke  forth  Lady  Maud  with  an 
hysterical  laugh.  "  Ah,  ah,  my  position  ;  well,  my  position  is  not 
one  to  be  envied,  believe  me,"  she  added  without  fully  compre- 
hending the  exact  meaning  of  her  words. 

The  old  duchess,  however,  caught  at  it  eagerly.  "  Hem,"  she 
ejaculated  under  her  breath,  "  that's  the  reason  of  our  wild  mirth, 
is  it?  I  guessed  as  much  when  Norland  failed  to  catch  the 
train."  Then  aloud  she  added,  "  Ah,  my  dear  child,  all  things 
are  ordered  for  the  best,  and  your  high  spirits  will  carry  you 
through,  no  doubt.  Still  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  on  your  mother's 
account" 

Lady  Maud  could,  ill  brook  this  balf-contemptuotis-pity.  She 
drew  herself  up  and  looked  the  old  duchess  proudly- in  the  face. 
''  I  fail  to  understand  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low  distinct  voice.  *  "  I 
was  not  aware  until  this  moment  that  the  Countess  of  Chineron 
needed,  either  pity  or  condolence  unless,  indeed,  you  have  heard 
of  some  misfortune  that  has  befallen  our  family  of  which  I  am  as 
yet  unaware."   ...  -  ... 

The  old  duchess  had  little  expected  this  retort.  She  coloured 
under  her  rouge,  and  began  to  think  that  she  had  made  a  mistake 
in  taking  the  young  girl  to  task.  What  if  there  had  been  no 
hitch  in  the  matrimonial  arrangement,  and  the  Duke  of  Norland 
still  contemplated  the  alliance  with  satisfaction.  ''  Well,  my  dear 
Maud,"  she  hastened  to  add,  *'it  may* have  been  your  own  words 
that  made,  me  suppose — ah — that  is — ah,  but,  of  course,  it  is  all 
right  between  you  and  the  Duke  of  Norland  ?  " 

LsCdy  Maud  gave  her  fair  shoulders  a  contemptuous  shrug. 
*<  Oh,  we  are  to  be  pitied  on  the  duke's  account,  are  -  we  ? "  she 
asked. with  a.  light  laugh.  "Well,  we  are  thankful  for  sn-.all 
mercies ;  but  really  your  kindly  sympathy  moves  me  much.  Fray 
don't  be  angry,  my  dear  duchess,  you  know  how  my  high 
Spirits  carry  me  away  at  times,  and  really  I  cannot  help  laughing 
to  think  what  cross  purposes  we  have  been  playing  at." 
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And  without  any  further  explanation  of  this  rather  ambiguous 
little  speech  she  left  the  old  lady  to  make  what  she  could  out  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Once  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  hall  a  sad  reaction  took 
place  in  her  spirits,  her  manner  changed  from  gay  to  grave 
instantly. 

''Ah/'  she  murmured  with  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  "this  is  a 
painful  as  well  as  an  unexpected  denouement'* 

The  entire  aspect  of  her  position  had  changed  as  if  by  evil 
enchantment  She,  the  courted,  the  petted,  the  all  but  wor- 
shipped belle  of  fashion,  was  now  brought  face  to  face  with 
shame  and  contempt  Aye,  and  scorn  too,  if  the  duke  should 
insist  on  breaking  off  the  engagement  And  doubtless  he  meant 
to  do  so,  and  for  that  reason  had  absented  himself  from  the 
dinner-party  yesterday. 

And  she  who  would  have  joyed  to  be  free  a  few  short  hours 
since,  at  this  moment  considered  the  refusal  of  the  duke  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  her  in  life. 

Slighted  1  Scorned  I  Cast  offl  Oh,  it  was  desolating! 
withering  I 

Her  suspense  became  unbearable.  She  must  know  the  worst 
at  once. 

Nerving  herself  with  almost  superhuman  effort  she  hastened 
towards  the  library. 

At  the  door  she  paused  with  breath  almost  suspended,  her 
heart  beating  audibly. 

.  A  sort  of  chili  came  over  her,  that  was  akin  to  terror.  Why 
was  the  house  so  awfully  still?  The  silence  of  death  appeared 
to- brood  along  the  dim  corridors  and  stalk  unbidden  through  the 
house. 

As  she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  door-handle,  dreading  to 
turn  it  and  enter  the  room,  a  sob  smote  on  her  ear.  A  heart- 
rending sob  of  sorrow  that  came  from  some  stricken  spirit 

Could  it  be  her  mother  thus  crushed  and  heart-stricken  ? 

With  a  sort  of  reckless  despair  she  threw  open  the  door  and 
•  entered.  The  first  person  her  eye  fell  on  was  her  brother's  wife, 
with  such  an  expression  of  fixed  agony  on  her  colourless  face 
that  the  heart  of  Lady  Maud  stood  still  as  she  looked  at  it 

What  could  it  mean  ?  What  had  George's  wife  to  do  with 
Alex  Cameron's  revelations  ? 
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Then  she  turned  towards  her  mother.  Ah,  she  will  never 
forget  to  her  dying  day  the  expression  of  her  mother's  white  set 
face. 

Lord  Hardbend  and  her  sister,  who  were  also  present,  looked 
pale  and  sorrow-stricken. 

What  did  all  this  terrible  grief  portend  ?  Her  terror  gave  pla6e 
to  utter  bewilderment  Then  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across 
her  brain  and  chilled  her  heart's-blood. 

Norland  had  spoken  slightingly  of  her  in  his  anger,  when  he 
found  how  she  had  deceived  him.  Her  brother  had  resented  it 
— ^a  duel  had  been  the  result — one  had  fallen  mortally  wounded 
— was  perhaps  already  dead  I  and  the  slain  man  was  her  brother  I 
Hence  that  blank  look  of  horror  on  her  sister-in-law's  sorrow- 
stricken  countenance,  and  the  expression  of  dismay  depicted  on 
•each  face. 

Her  brain  became  dizzy,  she  felt  faint  with  terror  and  dismay. 

No  one  had  noticed  her  entrance,  not  an  eye  had  been  turned 
towards  her. 

Each  one  was  too  absorbed  in  grief  to  pay  any  attention 
to  her  white  face  and  scared  inquiring  gaze. 

She  advanced  slowly  towards  Lord  Hardbend,  who  had  at 
length  noticed  her  presence  in  the  room,  and  opened  her  lips  to 
address  him,  but  no  sound  issued  forth,  her  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth,  her  lips  were  parched  as  if  with  fever. 

Seeing  her  distress,  he  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  said,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  whisper :  "  Pray  don't  give  way  before  the  poor  widow 
— try  to  appear  calm  for  your  mother's  sake.  Alas,  poor  fellow  ; 
no  grief,  however  bitter,  can  bring  back  the  dead  ! " 

"  Dead  !  George  dead  ?  Slain  ?  "  she  gasped  hoarsely,  but  so 
low  that  only  Hardbend  heard  her. 

He  bowed  his  head  in  silence. 

His  silent  assent  fell  on  her  heart  like  a  fiat  of  doom.  Hence- 
forth her  family  would  regard  her  with  aversion,  if  not  with 
horror. 

With  a  low  cry  she  threw  up  her  arms,  like  one  sinking  beneath 
•  deep  water,  and  fell  back  apparently  lifeless. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

;W1heji  one  IS  taken  by  sudden  surprise  and  a  new  light,  like  a 
revelation,  is  thrown  on  events  that  hitherto  appeared  perplexing, 
if  not  mysterious,  the  mind  is  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  a 
train  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  objects. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Alex  Cameron  after  he. had  watched 
Lord  Chineron  and  his  strange  companion  out  of  sight  froni  the 
steps  of  his  club  in  Pall  Mall. . 

.  With  a  thoughtful  and  pre-occupied  air  he  walked  mechanic 
.c^ly  across  thfs  hall  towards  the  library  without  noticing  that 
t^e.Duke  of  Norland  was  close  at  his  elbow. 

,In  the  same  mechanical  manner,  also,  he  seated  himself,  and 
taking  up  a  daily  paper  began,  from  mere  habit,  to. scan  its 
contents.  He  had, barely  cast  his  eye  on  it,  however,  when  the 
voice  of  Norland  fell  ^discordantly  on  his  ear. .w  ^    . 

"  Well,  I  call  it  deucedly  odd  of  Chineron,"  he .  was  saying, 
as  he  passed  his  hand  through,  or  rather  oyer,  his  hair,  .which 
was  cut  so  close  to  his  head  that  had. he  been  a  follower  of  the 
prophet,  his  good  genii  could  not  have  found  one  lock  wherewith 
to  lay  hold  on  to  draw  him  upwards  ^to  the  seventh  heaven. 

However,  as  it  was,  he  passed  hjs^hand  .over  his  head,  and 
pulled  his  moustache,  looking  the  very  picture  qf  perplexity  and 
wonderment 

"  Yes,  I  call  it  deucedly  odd  of  him,"  he  repeated.  .  "  Where 
G^Q  he  be  off  to,  I  wonder  I .  If  he's  not  back  in  quarter  less  than 
no  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  catch  the  train...  .Well,  Til  give 
him.  five  minutes'  grace,, and  then  if  he's  not  here  I'll  be  oft  with- 
out him — really,  though,  I  don't  know  what  account  I  am  to  give 
of — of  our  Don  Juan — gone  off  with  a — a — well,  she  didn't  look 
like  one  of  the  Graces,  did.  she  ?  ".  . 

Alex,  felt  called  on  tqjmake  some  reply. .  He  looked  up  from 
his  newspaper  and  said  rather  curtly :  ''  Had  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  starved  seamstress,  I  should  say." 

"  Ah,  good !  Yes,  she  was  just  a  bag  of  bones,  and  no  mis- 
take— but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  odd  —couldn't  tell  his  wife, 
you  know,  that  he  vanished  in  misty-air  with  one  of  the  weird 
sisteis,  could  I  ?     She'd  think  I  was  making  fun  of  her." 

As  this  did  not  appear  to  require  any  answer,  Alex  resumed 


his  paper  and -appeared  deeply  interested  in  the  teadift'g  article, 
although  he  did-'not  comprehend  otte  word— his  thoughts  were 
travelling  elsewhere. 

Presently- the  duke  began  again,  **  Time's  up,  haven*t  another 
minute  to  -  spare.-  Would  you  mind  telling  Ghineron,-  if  be 
comes  back  here,  that  I  waited  till  the  last  moment  for  him. 
You  see,  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  miss  the  train.  Ghineron 
and  I  are  due  to  dine  at  Chillingwood  this  evening.  In  fact, 
we  were  just  going  to  start  in  a  cab,  waiting  for  us  at  the  door> 
when,  that  wretched  scarecrow  of  a  woman  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. You  saw  how  he  rushed  off  with  her,  apparently  forget- 
ting all  about  our  engagement  Well,  you  see,  whatever  Ghineron 
does,  it  will  never  do  for  me  to  absent  myself  from  this  dinner- 
party-^-fact  is,.Lmean  that  if  I  did  not  put  in -an  appearance  this 
evening,  it  would  seem  as  though  I  wanted  to  put  a  slight  oh 
Lady  Ghineron  and  her  daughter  ;  and  under  thef  circumstances, 
you  know,  rd  deserve  a  horsewhipping  if  I  failed  to  re^ch 
Ghillingwood  in  time  for  dinner.  The  train  we  were  going  by  is 
the  last  that  stops  at  Frampton  to-night,  so  I'm  off,  and  deued 
take  it,  I've  driven  the  time  so  close  that  I  may  fail  to  catoh 
the  train  after  all." 

So  saying  the  duke  hurried  from  the  room,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Alex  saw  him  driving  away  from  the  door  of  the  club  at 
full  speed  in  a  hansom.  .    •     . 

Alex  had  listened  almost  in  silence  whilst  the  duke  had  been 
airing  his  vexation  about  Ghineron's  strange  disappearance.       ^ 
.  Norland  and  himself  had  been  old  friends  and  schoolfellows 
together,  but  now  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  amounted  -almost 
>  to  hatred  filled  hifi  heart  against  the  man  who  had  taken  from 
him  life's  best  gift 
■  It  would.only  bring  ridicule  on  himself  should  he  chance  to 
show  his  resentment  openly,  and  therefore  he  found  it  his  wisest 
course  to  hold  his  peace. 

.  He  .never  onte  contemplated  taking  a  mean  revenge  on  the 
woman  who  had  made  shipwreck  of  his  dearest  hope  in  life.  Ah, 
no,  he  loved  her  too  truly  to  plant  a  thorn  in  her  pillow  that 
would  disturb  her  future  rest  I 

He  told  himself  again  and  again  that  things  had  been  ordered 
for  the  best ;  Lady  Maud  was  no  fitting  wife  for  a  poor  man,  with 
her  love  of  society  and  expensive  tastes.    And  now  he  was  free 
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to  do  as  he  pleased.  What  meant  riches  for  a  bachelor  in 
chambers  would  be  a  mere  pittance  for  a  married  couple  in 
Mayfair. 

Ah,  yes,  things  had  turned  out  for  the  best — then  why  repine  ? 
when  all  was  at  an  end  between  him  and  the  woman  he  loved. 

And  yet  there  was  the  heart-ache  and  the  wearing  bitterness  of 
spirit  which  all  his  sophistry  could  not  allay.  One  thought  ever 
haunting  his  memory  which  the  calmest  mode  of  reasoning  failed 
to  banish  from  his  breast. 

The  chance  nieeting  with  Norland  on  the  club  steps  brought 
back  this  unpleasant  tide  of  memories  like  a  flood. 

He  was  far  from  heart-whole  yet.  He  could  not  help  owning 
this  to  himself  with  a  vexed  sigh  of  passionate  regret. 

But  however  much  carking  care  frets  a  man's  soul,  he  seldom 
fails  to  dine. 

Alex  Cameron  remembered  he  was  mortal,  and  ordered  a  choice 
little  dinner.  Not  that  he  was  much  of  an  epicure.  He  had  often 
dined  on  a  chop  that  he  might  purchase  a  choice  bouquet  for  his 
lady-love.  But  all  that  was  over  now,  and  he  must  make  the 
best  of  life,  and  take  what  enjoyment  remained,  if  not  with  a 
thankful  heart  at  least  without  putting  on  sackcloth  and  ashes 
to  be  seen  of  the  multitude. 

He  had  not  eaten  much  that  day,  so  one  should  not  consider 
him  wanting  in  sentiment  because  he  ate  a  good  ditiner,  and  felt 
rather  less  despondent  after  he  had  finished  his  small  bottle  of 
choice  old  port. 

In  fact,  he  felt  himself  up  to  hard  work,  and  decided  to  hasten 
back  to  his  chambers  and  begin  a  long-delayed  task. 

He  rather  liked  taking  up  his  pen  after  midnight,  and  con- 
tinuing his  labours  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  coming  day. 
He  could  think  out  a  subject  more  clearly  in  the  deep  silence  and 
solitude  of  night  than  in  the  busy  glare  of  full  day.  | 

It  was  a  bad  habit,  he  owned  ;  but  then  he  could  not  sleep 
when  his  brain  was  full  of  active  thought,  and  he  might  as  well 
work  as  lie  tossing  on  a  sleepless  couch  through  the  long  ^  weary 
hours  of  darkness. 

So,  as  we  have  said,  having  refreshed  his  inner  man,  he  felt 
equal,  as  he  told  himself,  for  anything ;  and  lighting  a  cigar,  he 
left  the  club  and  bent  his  steps  eastward. 

The  moon  had .  risen  by   this  time,  and  although  the  wind 
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blew  cold  and  raw  ftoax  the  river,  yet  the  atmosphere  was  much 
less  dense  than  Alex  had  found  it  a  few  hours  since. 

Once  out  in  the  street  his  thoughts  went  back  to  Lord 
Chineron  and  the  woman  with  whom  he  bad  disappeared  in  the 
murky  gloom  but  a  few  short  hours  ago. 

He  had  not  come  back  to  the  club.  But  then,  he  might  have 
gone  to  the  station  and  proceeded  on  to  Chillingwood  as  before 
arranged  with  Norland. 

Or  he  might  be  sitting,  even  now,  by  his  child's  death-bed,  with 
that  stony-faced  woman  standing  near  like  a  very  Nemesis. 

Just  as  this  thought  crossed  his  mind  he  turned  into.  Waterloo 
Place,  and  came  face-to-face  with  the  Duke  of  Norland. 

"  Alex,  my  dear  fellow,  Fm  the  most  unfortunate  wretch 
alive!"  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman,  ruefully.  "The  fates 
are  against  me.     I've  lost  the  train  after  all  I " 

"  And  what  about  Chineron  ? "  asked  Alex,  his  mind  intent 
only  on  one  subject 

''  The  deuce  take  it  I  it's  all  his  fault ;  but  I'd  like  to  know 
where  he  is,  at  this  moment,  for  all  that.  His.  conduct  is  so 
deuced  strange !  never  turned  up  at  the  station ;  think  of  that  I 
But  I'm  foi^etting  to  ask,  did  he  return  to  the  club?  " 

^\  I  have  not  seen  him.  But  tell  me  how  it  was  you  missed  the 
train?" 

"  Oh,  as  I  said,  the  fates  are  against  me  I  No  sooner  had  my 
cab  reached  Charing  Cross,  than  cabby,  dodging  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road,  ran  into  a  'bus  and  came  to  grief.  There  was  a 
smash  ;  and  before  I  could  get  clear  of  the  wreck,  time  was  nearly 
up.  I  dashed  across  the  road  like  n)ad — never  stopped  to  take 
a  ticket,  but  as  I  reached  the  platform,  I  saw  my  train  slowly 
moving  off  in  the  dim  distance.  Then  I  turned  and  asked  the 
ticket  porter  if  he  had  seen  Lord  Chineron — fellow  knows  him 
.  quite  well,  you  see  ;  but  Chineron  hadn't  passed  the  barrier ;  the 
porter  was  quite  certain  of  that.  Well,  seeing  I'd  lost  the  train, 
I  hurried  back  to  see  how  it  fared  with  my  unfortunate  cabby. 
I  found  a  crowd ;  the  horse  not  much  injured,  but.  cab  smashed^ 
and  poor  cabby,  with  a  broken  arm,  been  helped  to  the  hospital. 
It  was  my  fault,  don't  you  see,  driving  so  close  to  time ;  so  I  saw 
the  poor  wretch  safe,  and — and — well,  you  see,  had  him  seen  to, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  couldn't  do  less  you  know^and  now, 
by-the-way,.  I'm  on  the  point  of  famishing ;  will  you  turn  back  to 
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the  club  and  sup  with  me?  rather  too'  late  for  dinner;  must  be 
nearly  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  I  should  think." 

Alex-  excused  himself  somewhat  coldly,  saying  that  he  had 
business  to  attend  to.  at  his  chambers,  and  the  young  men 
parted,  the  duke  holding  out  his  hand  as  he  bade  Alex  good- 
night, which  he,  Alex,  did  not  appear  to  see. 

They  had  been  such  firm  friends  since  boyhood  that  the  duke 
was  quite  taken  aback  at  this  cut  direct. 

For  more  than  a  minute  he  stood  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  pavement.  .  Then  an  idea  crossed  his  brain,  and  he 
gave  a  low  whistle  expressive  of  extreme  amazement 

**  Oh,  mirabile  dictu  /is  that  the  way.  the  wind  blows  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed aloud.  "  A  light  breaks  on. my  mind.  Well,  Alex;  old 
boy,  I  had* no  idea  you  possessed  so  little  of  worldly,  wisdom.! 
What,  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  Dowager  Chineron's  daughter? 
Why,  my.  impecunious  prince  of  good  fellows,  you'd  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  winning  the  hand  of  a  queen's  daughter  than 
that  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Chiheron's!"       ^   ^  ^    .  " 

The  idea  that  Alex  Cameron  envied  him  as  a  successful  rival 
tickled  his  fancy  immensely  ;  he  laughed  and  whistled  alternately 
until  he  reached  his  club  in  Pall  Mall. 

Meanwhile,,  Alex  continued  his  way  eastward,  but  no  loilger 
full  of  energy  and  purpose.  -♦ 

This  second  meeting  with  his  rival  had  set  his  nerves  ajar,  and 
out  of  tune  with  the  work-a- day  world.  -  ^ 

The  old  dreary  depression  came  over  him  once  more,  like  a 
wintry  cloud  shutting  out  the  sunlight     .       . 

He  began  to  ask  himself,  where  was  the  use  of  toiling  after 
wealth  and  fame  ?  Of  what  use  was  anything  to  him  beyond  .a 
mere  pittance?  Was  he  not  from  henceforth  a  lonely,  dis- 
appointed man  ?  .<...».. 

Then  he  fell  back  on  his  old  source  of  comfort .  once  moi;e. 
It  was  some  relief  to  know  that  if  he  possessed  no  incentive  to 
ambition,  he  was  at  least  placed  in  circumstances  which  raised 
him  above  the  power  of  temptation  to  swerve  from  the  strict  path 
of  rectitude.  Yes,  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  in  a  position  to 
do  the  right  and  fear  no  man. 

He    did   not   hurry  his    footsteps;    his    chambers  held  no 
.particular  attraction  for  him  in  his  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
.  Alex  was  not  quite. fitted  by  temperament  for  a  lonely  bachelor 
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existence.    He  had  nothing  about  him  of  that  brooding  moodi- 
ness which  unfits  a  man  for  social  life. 

His  one  aim  in  life  had  formerly  been  to  marry  the  woman 
he  loved  and  live  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ''  far  from  the 
madding  crowd." 

'  He  did  not  care  for  the  rush  and  the  crush  of  large  assemblies, 
but  he  loved  to  have  a  few  friends  about  him  ;  and  he  had  once 
planned  out  pleasant  social  gatherings  around  his  own  hearth, 
where  he  could  entertain  his  friends  with  hospitable  warmth, 
but  without  vain  show  or  ostentation. 

-  All  that,  however,  like  other  hopes,  vanished  with  Lady  Maud's 
broken  faith,  and  henceforth — so  he  had  told  himself  a  hundred 
times  before — his  heart  and  his  hearth  would  be  desolate.  .   • 

Yet  it  appeared  strange,  even  to  himself,  how  lone  and  desolate 
his  chambers  seemed  to  him  on  this  particular  night  in  question. 
.•  The  clocks  were  striking  the  hour  of  eleven — it  was  not  by  any 
means  a  late  hour,  las  consicjered  from  a  man's  point  of  view, 
especially  one  accustomed  to  London  society — as  Alex  entered 
the  Temple  precincts  and  turned  down  the  narrow  way  leading 
past  the  Temple  Church.  As  he  neared  his  own  chambers  in 
Elm  Court  he  heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  policeman  in  the 
distance,  dnd  within  a  few  moments  he  came  close  up  to  him. 

It  was  sp  dark  sit  this,  point  that  one  could  not  recognize  his 
most  intimate  friend  by  sight ;  but  all  in  an  instant  the  police- 
man turned  his  dark-lantern  full  on  the  face  of  Alex  Cameron. 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  on  seeing  who  he  had  thus  brought 
to  a  stand- still,  **  of  course  I  couldn't  tell  who  it  was  in  the  dark, 
and  Tm  afraid  there's  bad  characters  about ;  anyways,  sir,  you'd 
better  be  careful  how  you  enter  your  chambers,  and  perhaps  I'd 
better  see  it's  all  right  there." 

**  Oh,  never  fear,  a  burglar  wouldn't  think  of  breaking  into  my 
chambers,"  interrupted  Alex ;  "  that's  the  last  place  in  London 
to  tempt  a  thief,"  and  with  a  careless  "  good-night,  my  man,"  he 
passed  on,  spite  of  a  loud  preliminary  hem  betokening  that  the 
policeman  had  some  further  information  he  wished  to  impart. 

Had  not  Alex  been  so  pre-occupied  with  his  own  cares,  he 
would  have  noticed  that  the  man  was  all  anxiety  to  communicate 
something  he  considered  it  was  most  important  that  the  young 
barrister  should  become  acquainted  with. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  the  policeman,  rubbing  his  chin 
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thoughtfully.  '*  I  was  just  a  wondering,  when  I  came  up  with  him, 
whether  it  wasn't  hisself  that  had  been  firing  that  shot  at  his  own 
head.  I'm  sure  the  report  came  from  his  chambers,  an'  there's  a 
h'ght  there — ^wonder  what's  up  ?  Well,  'tis  my  duty  to  follow  an' 
see  that  all's  right,  'cause  I'll  have  to  report  on  that  pistol-firing  to 
the  inspector,  soon  as  I'm  off  duty.  May  be,  that  thin  scarecrow 
of  a  woman  is  up  to  some  of  her  tricks  ;  she  looks  wild  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  herself  any  minit.  She's  been  going  in  an'  out 
number  seven  all  day  long,  as  though  she'd  something  on  her 
mind. 

"  I  asked  Trimbly  who  she  was  an'  what  she  wanted  about  here, 
but  he  is  so  cut  up  about  his  poor  little  girl  he  didn't  seem  to 
hear  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  don't  think  as  how  Mr. 
Cameron  is  a  very  wild  sort  of  gentleman,  but  then  he's  a 
bachelor,  an'  single  gents  has  a  deal  o'  temptation  from  the 
female  sect,  as  I  sees  an'  knows.  I'd  stop  that  starved  woman  a 
running  after  him  at  number  seven,  if  once  I  know'd  what  she 
was  up  to ;  an'  that's  what  I'll  find  out  afore  another  day's  over 
my  head  ;  anyhow,  Til  just  look  in  at  Mr.  Cameron's  chambers, 
an'  see  the  rights  of  the  matter  at  once." 

Having  arrived  at  this  determination,  he  moved  on  at  a  quick 
pace  towards  number  seven,  rather  expecting  to  hear  Mr. 
Cameron  shouting  police,  before  he  reached  the  door. 


{To  be  continued^ 


H  Meelt  in  tbe  Crimea* 

Down  the  dreamy  waters  of  the  azure  Bosphorus,  our  little 
Russian  steamer  glides  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  in  the  distance 
looks  calm  as  a  summer  lake.  Never  were  appearances  more 
deceitful !  An  ominous  tossing  begins  at  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Straits,  and  a  sudden  storm  springs  up  with  terrific  violence. 
Over  a  black  and  surging  waste,  lashed  by  howling  winds  and 
canopied  by  an  inky  sky,  we  toss  and  tumble  through  the  forty- 
five  hours  to  which  the  usual  twenty-four  of  the  passage  are  pro- 
longed. The  Russian  and  Turkish  deck  passengers  at  once  sub- 
side on  to  their  wooden  shelves  with  groans  and  prayers,  while 
the  bewildered  Russian  stewards  rush  aimlessly  about  the  boat, 
unable  to  interpret  the  wants  of  the  French  and  English  in  the 
cabins.  The  long  hours  drag  slowly  on,  and  the  second  night  is 
a  pandemonium  of  wind  and  wave  ;  but  with  the  first  red  streak 
of  dawn  comes  a  welcome  lull.  Our  troubles  are  over^  and  we 
hurry  on  deck  to  find  that  the  steamer  is  just  entering  the  noble 
harbour  of  Sebastopol.  Even  here  the  crisp  blue  waves  are 
racing  before  a  wild  north  wind,  iced  with  Caucasian  snows,  but 
granite  cliffs  crowned  by  two  frowning  forts  shelter  us  from  the 
gale  which  rages  outside.  Passing  under  Fort  Constantine, 
we  steam  slowly  up  the  winding  water-way  between  bleak  ranges 
of  rugged  hills.  The  gaunt  ruins  of  the  Imperial  Palace  surmount 
a  distant  height  with  long  rows  of  broken  walls  and  empty 
window-spaces  ;  the  conspicuous  position  and  absolute  desolation 
of  this  standing  memorial  of  the  great  siege  combining  to  produce 
a  strangely  impressive  picture. 

The  passport  formalities  are  endless ;  a  solemn  young  Russian 
officer  comes  on  board,  accompanied  by  the  superintendent  of 
police,  and  Other  functionaries  of  stern  and  suspicious  aspect. 
Every  paper  is  examined  with  minutest  care,  and  being  the 
owner  of  a  passport  covered  with  foreign  visas,  my  cross-examina* 
tion  lasts  nearly  half-an-hour.  Thrice  I  vainly  congratulate 
myself  on  being  at  liberty  to  land ;  but  thrice  I  am  recalled,  as 
fresh  excitement  is  roused  by  hieroglyphics  which  my  interro- 
gators are  unable  to  decipher,  and  which  I  have  never  noticed 
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until  subjected  to  the  present  severe  and  painful  scrutiny.  At 
length  the  ordeal  is  over,  and  after  a  prolonged  examination  of 
our  scanty  baggage  by  custom-house  officials,  also  of  appalling 
and  dignified  demeanour,  we  mount  the  noble  flight  of  marble 
stairs  to  the  magnificent  sculptured  arch  which  forms  the  water- 
gate  of  Sebastopbl.  The  •  blue  harbour  is  alive  with  shipping ; 
ironclads,  trading  vessels  and  sailing  craft  of  every  kind  dot  the 
wide  expanse  of  water,  and  the'  snowy  dome  of  a  cathedral  soars 
above  the  stone  houses  and  stunted  trees  of  the  city  into  a  sky 
of  vivid  blue  across  which  fleecy  clouds  are  flying  fast.  After  a 
refreshing  tumbler  of  the  universal  "  tchai,"  the  Russian  lemon 
tea,  and  un  petit  bout  de  toilette^  a  troika  is  chartered  for 
Balaklava,  the  three  black  horses  skilfully  handled  by  a  bar- 
baric-looking coachman  in  brown  fur  cap  and  heavy  grey,  gown 
with  tight  bodice  and  wadded  skirt.  '  The  spirited  teahi  stampers 
merrily  uphill  to  a  lofty  tableland,  covered  with  sand,  scrub  and 
withered  grass,  where  choking  clouds  of  dust  conceal  the  bleak' 
steppes  in  front. 

It  is  only  September,  but  the  icy  wind  which  already 
sweeps  over  the  Crimea  conveys  a  dim  realization  of  the 
sufferings  endured  throughout  that  historic  winter  of  1854, 
when  the  steppes  were  white  with  snow  and  the  harbour  locked 
in  ice. 

We  halt  at  the  excavated  city  of  ancient  Kherson,  remarkable 
for  curious  rock  dwellings  and  tombs  still  containing  the  bones 
of  early  inhabitants;  but  whether  of  Tartar  invader  or  Gteek 
colonist,  who  shall  say?  Civilization  and  barbarism  tread  so 
closely  on  each  other  in  the  Crimea,  that  historical  traces  of  the 
distant  past  often  become  confused  beyond  recognition.  Crim 
Tartary,  known  to  the  ancient  world  as  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
possessed  a  legendary  reputation  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  -  but  the  early'  history  of  the  bleak  and  barren 
peninsula  is  veiled  in  the  twilight  of  dreamland  and  myth.  Greek 
thought  pictured  the  Chersonese  as  a  dark  realm  of  mystery  and 
death,  and  the  fancies  of  the  early  poets  teemed  with  vivid  im- 
agery drawn  from  the  inhospitable  shores  and  savage  cliffs  washed 
by  the  stormy  waves  of  the  treacherous  Eiixine.  Although  the 
city'of  Sebastopol  was  built  on  the  supposed  site  of  Kherson^ 
when  the  Crimea  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1786,  recent  excava- 
tions show  that  the  ancient  town  extended  far  inland.     Sandy 
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tracks  seam  the  plain  in  every  direction  round  the  rocky  dwell* 
ings  of  the  early  Tauri,  baths,  ovens  and  cisterns  h?neycomb  the 
granite  foundations,  and  the  museum  contains  numerous  house* 
hold  utensils  of  earthenware  and  iron,  together  with  the  stone 
weapons  and  flint  arrowheads  of  primitive  times.  Rude  carvings 
of  discs  and  circles  symbolize  some  forgotten  Eastern  creed, 
buried  too  deeply  in  the  dust  of  ages  to  be  capable  of  excava- 
tion. Archaic  sculpture,  Greek  inscriptions  and  Roman  brick- 
work suggest  a  medley  of  ideas,  and  we  escape  from  the  be- 
wildering chronology  of  ancient  Kherson  to  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Vladimir,  a.  distinct  landmark  of  one  memorable 
epoch  in  Crimean  history.  The  ancient  sanctuary  now  forms 
the  crypt  of  the  brilliant  cathedral  overhead,  and  the  rugged 
simplicity  of  the  venerable  church  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
elaborate  ornament  of  the  modern  temple.  The  black  stone 
font  wherein  the  Apostle  of  Russia  baptized  the  first  Tartar 
converts  to  Christianity,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shadovry 
crypt ;  the  spot  on  which  St.  Vladimir  stood  being  railed  off 
and  considered  holy  ground.  Wild-looking  peasants  with 
matted  hair  and  long  beards  are  kissing  the  jewelled  Icons 
in  the  upper  church  with  much  preliminary  bowing  and  cross- 
ing. The  uncouth  aspect  of  these  fervent  worshippers  shows 
that,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Russia  still  hovers  on 
the  edge  of  barbarism.  Close  at  hand  lies  the  monastery  of  St. 
George,  hewn  in  a  granite  cliff  which  towers  up  perpendicularly 
from  the  Black  Sea.  Long  tunnels  lead  to  a  labyrinth  of  cells 
and  chapels,  from  whence  flights  of  rocky  steps  emerge  on  the 
outside  of  the  precipice,  where  arbutus  clings  to  the  narrow  ledges 
and  yellow  broom  trees  wave  in  the  wind.  These  impregnable 
strongholds  were  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fierce  tribes 
of  wandering  Tartars  in  the  early  days  of  Russian  Christianity, 
and  the  monastery  of  St.  George,  rich  in  legends  of  attack  and 
defence,  coloured  by  the  miracles  of  local  saints,  gains  additional 
interest  to  English  minds  as  Miss  Nightingale's  head-quarters 
during  the  Crimean  War.  A  brown-frocked  monk,  with  long 
grey  curls  and  flowing  beard,  conducts  us  through  the  maze  of 
rock  tunnels.  His  brethren  are  in  choir,  and  the  weird  chanting 
of  the  Eastern  Church  mingles  with  the  eternal  voice  of  the  sea, 
as  it  breaks  into  foam  against  the  frowning  cliff.  Across  the 
water,  blue  as  molten  lapis-lazuli  to-day,  thousands  of  seagulls 
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fly  in  a  white  cloud  to  their  home  in  the  rocks,  described  as 
"  the  bird-haunted  headlands "  even  in  the  days  of  Euripides, 
who  wove  into  his  great  drama,  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  the  wild 
scenery  of  this  iron-bound  coast,  with  its  fierce  traditions  of  human 
sacrifice  and  barbaric  orgies. 

We  reach  Balaklava  by  a  gradual  descent  from  the  high  table- 
land to  the  marble  obelisk  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the 
Valley  of  Death,  down  which  the  Six  Hundred  rode  to  their 
doom,  or  rather  to  their  immortality.  The  open  space  of  shelv- 
ing plain  narrows  between  majestic  cliffs,  which  close  around  it 
and  bound  the  harbour.  The  hopelessness  of  a  cavalry  charge 
in  such  a  position  is  apparent,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  of  shot 
and  shell  on  either  side  from  the  guns  planted  on  the  heights. 

The  sacrifice  which  won  the  admiration  of  the  world  seems 
ignored  by  the  Russians  of  to-day,  and  the  presence  of  a  huge 
merry-go-round  in  the  valley  consecrated  by  the  life-blood  of 
English  heroes  gives  us  a  shock  of  indignant  surprise.  Balaclava 
is  now  the  favourite  playground  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
Valley  of  Death  resounds  with  the  laughter  of  a  holiday- keeping 
x:rowd.  The  blue  harbour  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  though 
black  cliffs  surround  the  fathomless  water  with  an  apparently  im- 
passable barrier,  a  man-of-war  can  sail  through  the  winding  es- 
tuary and  anchor  close  to  the  shore. 

A  ruined  Genoese  castle,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Tartar  fort, 
crowns  a  height  above  the  sea,  and  the  word  **  Antelope,"  painted 
in  white  letters  on  a  crumbling  tower,  remains  as  a  memento  of 
Gordon's  Crimean  expedition  in  the  gunboat  of  that  name.  The 
quaint  wooden  balcony  of  a  little  Russian  inn  at  the  water's 
edge  offers  an  inviting  retreat  from  the  midday  sun,  but 
the  menu  in  topsy-turvy  Russian  character  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  until  one  of  my  companions  utters  the  magic  word, 
"  Bosch,"  when  a  delicious  soup  mixed  with  cream  is  at  once 
served,  accompanied  by  tiny  meat  pdtis.  With  fresh  mackerel 
from  the  harbour,  and  the  indispensable  "  tchai,"  we  are  soon  for- 
tified for  a  drive  at  break-neck  speed  across  the  sandy  plains  to 
the  French  cemetery,  where  80,000  of  our  brave  allies  were  buried. 
Trim  walks  divide  rows  of  white  mausoleums  wherein  the  dif- 
ferent companies  and  their  officers  rest  as  though  in  a  common 
grave.  This  mode  of  sepulture,  by  destroying  individuality, 
lessens  the  pathetic  interest  of  a  military  burial  ground,  and  the 
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French  cemetery,  though  neat  and  orderly,  lacks  every  trace  of 
personal  tenderness.  The  harsh  outlines  of  the  square  monu- 
ments are  unsoftened  by  nature's  embroidery  of  moss  or  flower, 
only  the  gilt  lettering  seen  through  the  iron  gratings  relieves  the 
pallid  monotony  of  each  interior ;  and  dust>'  wreaths  of  immor- 
telles hang  above  the  tiny  altar,  which  turns  every  mausoleum 
into  a  chapel.  We  gladly  leave  the  cheerless  scene  for  Bracher's 
House,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Raglan,  a  white  building  in  a 
green  oasis  of  vines  and  cherry  trees.  The  sweet  yellow  grapes 
droop  in  heavy  clusters  among  the  reddening  leaves  of  the  sunny 
vineyard,  through  which  we  pass  to  a  mossy  stone  beneath  a 
sycamore.  A  bench  under  the  spreading  boughs  was  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  great  commander,  and  beneath  the  slab  his 
body  was  laid  until  it  could  be  removed  to  England.  The  house 
is  empty,  but  an  inscription  shows  the  room  where  Raglan  died  ; 
and  some  mildewed  engravings  of  himself  and  Codrington  hang 
on  the  walls.  All  other  personal  memorials  were  bought  up  as 
a  speculation  after  the  war  by  an  enterprising  Greek. 

Our  next  destination  is  the  English  cemetery  on  Cathcart's 
Hill.  The  crumbling  stones  with  their  blackened  moss  and 
yellow  lichen  bear  familiar  texts  and  tender  words,  which  possess 
a  strange  significance  in  this  foreign  land.  Climbing  rose  trees 
throw  trailing  branches  round  cross  and  headstone  as  they 
rise  from  evergreens  and  flowers,  which  give  touches  of  verdure 
and  colour  to  the  mournful  solitude  of  the  wind-swept  heights. 
We  can  recognize  the  cemetery  as  a  true  "  God's  Acre,*'  though  the 
annual  grant  of  £10  from  the  English  Government  is  inadequate 
for  the  preservation  of  the  monuments.  A  high  stone  wall  pro- 
tects the  burial  ground  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals  and  the 
desecration  of  wandering  Tartars,  whose  barbarous  ideas  and 
wild  superstitions  even  now  render  defences  necessary.  Nomadic 
tribes  still  frequent  the  Crimea,  though  the  conical  huts  of 
smoke-blackened  Tartar  villages  testify  here  and  there  to  the 
gradual  civilization  of  the  restless  Asiatic  element  on  Russian  soil. 

As  we  leave  the  cemetery  a  crimson  sunset  flames  over  land 
and  sea,  throwing  a  lurid  glare  across  the  dusty  landscape. 
The  grey  monuments  glow  for  a  moment  with  carmine  fire, 
fading  quickly  into  the  ashen  tints  of  a  twilight  which  deepens 
into  the  darkness  of  a  moonless  night.  We  lose  our  way  con- 
tinually before  we  reach  Sebastopol.     Sometimes  we  clatter  over 
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ground  strewn  with  the  battered  tins  and  broken  bottles  which 
mark  the  site  of  a  former  canteen.  Occasionally  the  three 
horses  get  entangled  in  the  confusion  of  reins  and  harness  when 
descending  a  hill ;  and  once  we  leave  the  erratic  troika  to  its 
fate,  and  pick  our  own  way  through  bush  and  briar  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  treasured  wax  matches.  We  reach  our  hotel  in  safety 
just  as  the  white  city  is  illuminated  in  changing  hues  by  the 
search  lights  of  the  ironclads  in  the  harbour.  Three  red  lights 
burning  opposite  the  marble  water-gfate  signify  that  a  tremen- 
dous gale  is  raging  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  apprehensions  as  to  our 
return  journey  are  only  relieved  by  the  dubious  consolation  that 
the  weather  cannot  get  worse,  the  triple  signal  expressing  the 
last  extremity  to  which  even  storms  can  go. 

The  wind  next  morning  still  blows  with  hurricane  force,  and 
white-crested  waves  dash  showers  of  spray  over  the  marble 
stairs  from  which  we  step  into  a  sailing  boat  bound  for  Inker- 
man.  Time  is  precious,  and  the  route  by  water  shorter  than 
by  land,  so  we  take  advantage  of  the  rough  but  favourable 
wind  and  race  down  the  harbour  at  terrific  speed  in  our  smart 
little  cutter.  The  Russian  boatman  soon  inspires  us  with  con- 
fidence in  his  skill,  and  in  half-an-hour  the  boat  ceases  to  dive 
and  plunge,  as  we  scud  along  a  blue  creek  under  the  lee  of 
lofty  cliffs  to  the  Lago  Nero,  a  shallow  mere,  sown  thickly  with 
rustling  reeds.  Presently  we  glide  into  the  narrow  river  which 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Inkerman.  The  moss-grown  bridge 
above  the  stream  was  the  centre  of  the  battle ;  and  the  clear 
waters  which  now  mirror  blue  tufts  of  forget-me-nots  and  rosy 
spires  of  foxglove,  were  then  crimsoned  with,  blood.  On  the 
rugged  heights  the  picturesque  monastery  of  St.  Clement  con- 
fronts us,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock  by  the  saint  and  his  companions 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  according  to  the  received  tradition  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  curious  sanctuary  appears  from  below  no 
larger  than  a  sea-bird's  nest  in  a  granite  hollow.  Rocky  stairs 
and  tunnels  ascend  the  towering  cliff  to  an  immense  height,  and 
lead  to  the  cavernous  church,  scooped  out  by  Nature's  hand,  but 
enlarged  and  improved  upon  with  infinite  toil  and  trouble.  The 
gloom  of  the  interior  is  accentuated  by  the  ruby  lamps  burning 
above  gaudy  Icons  on  the  rocky  walls.  Mass  is  proceeding  within 
the  holy  doors,  closed  at  this  point  of  the  service,  and  displaying 
gilt  panels,  painted  with  melancholy  Byzantine  saints.      The  air 
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is  heavy  with  incense,  and  bearded  monks  with  black  curls 
hanging  over  their  shoulders,  occupy  the  oaken  stalls.  A  reve- 
rential crowd  of  peasants  stands  absorbed  in  devotion,  and  their 
mournful  chanting  rises  in  a  melodious  litany  of  fervent  sup- 
plication. The  intricate  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern  Church 
adapts  itself  curiously  to  the  stolid  and  unchanging  temperament 
of  the  Russian  serf.  Probably  a  lasting  impression  could  only  be 
made  on  his  rugged  personality  by  a  process  of  constant  repe- 
tition and  a  ponderous  form  of  worship.  The  service  has  been 
going  on  for  several  hours,  but  no  sign  of  weariness  is  percep- 
tible. Our  entrance  and  exit  are  alike  unnoticed,  for  every  eye 
is  fixed  on  the  holy  doors,  and  as  we  cross  the  ante-chapel, 
which  contains  the  rocky  bed  of  St.  Clement  and  the  skulls  of 
generations  of  departed  monks,  the  Trisagion  peals  forth  in  a 
grand  harmony,  echoed  back  from  the  hollow  mountain  in  un- 
earthly reverberations,  which  suggest  a  choir  of  unseen  spirits. 

The  whole  face  of  the  rock  is  riddled  with  bullets.  The 
Russian  troops  commanded  the  range  on  the  left,  and  the  guns  of 
the  allied  armies  occupied  the  opposite  hills,  while  the  storm  of 
battle  raged  furiously  between  the  conflicting  forces  on  the  inter- 
vening plain,  now  traversed  by  a  railway.  Tartar  tombs  and  cave- 
dwellings  honeycomb  the  sombre  cliffs  to  an  inaccessible  height. 
How  the  early  tribes  managed  to  reach  their  airy  perches  is  an 
insoluble  problem,  and  we  hasten  from  these  relics  of  an  unknown 
past  to  the  famous  Redoubt,  reached  by  a  winding  mountain  road. 
A  grey  obelisk  marks  the  spot,  erected  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
rolling  upland.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  has  been  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  shells,  and  the  tearing  up  of  the  surface  by  heavy 
shot,  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  being  plentifully  sown 
with  ammunition.  During  the  half-hour  spent  at  the  Redoubt  a 
huge  cannon-ball  is  excavated  from  a  deep  cutting,  while  bullets, 
round  or  conical,  are  picked  out  of  every  shovelful  of  soil.  The 
treasure  trove  is  offered  for  sale,  and  we  can  testify  that  our 
Inkerman  relics  were  not  imported  thither  from  Birmingham,  but 
dug  from  the  battle  field  before  our  eyes.  Returning  to  the  boat, 
we  sail  down  another  broad  blue  arm  of  the  harbour,  and  land 
near  a  rocky  promontory  surmounted  by  a  golden  dome,  which 
rises  above  the  black  spires  of  slender  cypresses.  This  stately 
cupola  crowns  the  superb  church  of  the  Russian  cemetery,  where 
100,000  soldiers  were  laid  to  rest.     The  bleak  hillside  is  dotted  by 
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the  mud  cottages  of  the  harbour  fishermen,  whose  rude  nets  are 
drying  in  the  sun.  A  clumsy  market-boat  shoves  ofT  from  the 
wooden  quay  with  a  load  of  grey-clad  peasants  bound  for  Sebas- 
topol.  The  stolid  countenances  are  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  resemble  each  other  as  closely  as  the  faces  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Centuries  of  serfdom  have  destroyed  individuality,  grinding  the 
peasantry  down  to  a  hopeless  monotony  of  feature  and  character. 
The  day  of  freedom  dawns,  but  the  untrained  will  scarcely  knows 
how  to  grasp  or  use  the  unfamiliar  gift. 

A  magnificent  triumphal  arch  forms  a  noble  entrance  to  the 
great  military  cemetery.  Cypress  avenues  converge  round  a 
sculptured  marble  memorial,  and  thickets  of  laurel  encircle  monu- 
ments cai-ved  in  high  relief  with  incidents  of  the  Crimean  battles. 
Legions  of  nameless  graves  grouped  round  the  splendid  tombs  of 
the  Russian  generals  indicate  that  those  who  fell  round  their 
leader  shared  his  glory.  The  imposing  mausoleums,  hung  with 
votive  wreaths  and  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  are 
masterpieces  of  the  sculptor's  art,  the  purity  of  snowy  marble  and 
blue-veined  alabaster  enhanced  by  green  lawns  and  autumn 
flowers  of  richest  colouring.  Ivy- bound  beds  of  violets  fill  the 
air  with  fragrance  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  noble  trees, 
and  the  low  twittering  of  birds  among  the  leaves  stirs  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  shadowy  avenues.  Burial  in  this  consecrated 
spot  ranks  among  the  honours  of  war,  and  only  those  who  fall  in 
battle,  or  who  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  can  claim  a 
grave  within  the  sacred  inclosure. 

Russia  honours  her  heroic  dead,  and,  where  no  survivor  remains 
to  tend  the  grave  of  the  departed  soldier,  the  Government  charges 
itself  with  the  task  of  keeping  his  memory  green,  renewing  the 
faded  lettering  of  every  tomb  with  anxious  care  that  no  name 
shall  be  lost  from  the  scroll  of  fame.  The  grand  memorial  church 
is  rich  in  marbles,  mosaic  and  gold.  Jewelled  Icons  encrust  the 
polished  walls,  and  the  Byzantine  paintings  are  of  unrivalled 
merit  in  this  special  phase  of  religious  art  Colossal  pictures  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  on  golden  backgrounds,  cover 
the  exterior  of  dome  and  portico,  producing  an  effect  of  barbaric 
splendour. 

The  realistic  force  of  these  characteristic  representations  appeals 
to  that  side  of  the  Sclavonic  mind  which  moulds  and  colours  the 
national  idea  of  religion.     The  atmosphere  of  personal  affection, 
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and  the  playful  simplicity  which  breathes  through  the  early 
German  and  Italian  schools  of  painting  are  entirely  absent.  The 
Russian  transfers  the  feeling  with  which  he  regards  his  earthly 
lord  to  Grod  and  the  Saints.  His  sluggish  imagination  conceives 
no  higher  ideal  of  worship  than  a  slight  exaggeration  of  his  ordi- 
nary mental  attitude,  and  these  wide-eyed,  wondering  saints  re- 
flect something  of  his  own  melancholy  and  bewildered  nature 
The  erection  of  the  cemetery  church  was  a  labour  of  love  under- 
taken by  the  united  Russian  empire.  The  wealth  of  East  and 
West  contributed  to  embellish  the  sanctuary,  and  the  coup  daU 
is  full  of  impressive  beauty,  with  the  glow  of  painted  windows 
warming  the  stainless  purity  of  the  mighty  dome,  the  shafts 
of  coloured  light  emphasizing  the  whiteness  of  the  marbles, 
and  intensifying  the  brilliance  of  jewelled  Icon  and  gilded 
screen. 

The  little  Sebastopol  museum,  with  its  mementoes  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas  and  his  generals,  their  orders,  uniforms  and  weapons, 
demands  a  cursory  examination  on  our  way  to  the  MalakoiT. 
Through  skeleton  streets  of  bombarded  houses^  riddled  with 
bullets  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  broken  masonry,  the  road 
ascends  to  the  famous  fort.  The  ownership  of  the  ruins  is  often 
unknown,  the  inhabitants  disappearing  at  the  time  of  the  siege, 
and  never  returning  to  their  desolate  homes.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Government  never  takes  actual  possession  of  the  property,  but 
only  accepts  it  as  a  sacred  trust  on  behalf  of  possible  claimants  in 
the  future.  Should  this  assertion  be  correct,  the  **  Little  Father" 
richly  deserves  his  paternal  title.  An  old  Russian  soldier  accom- 
panies us  to  the  monument  which  commemorates  the  defenders 
of  the  MalakofT,  and  explains  the  wilderness  of  ruins  on  the  hill. 
A  vaulted  chamber,  near  an  embrasured  parapet  riddled  with 
shot,  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  commandant.  Subter- 
ranean passages  lead  to  the  mines  which  gave  access  to  the  Redan, 
once  the  citadel  of  the  fortress,  but  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  Little  Redan,  a  distant  pile  of  crumbling  stones,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  tunnel  from  the  centre  of  the  fort.  The  position 
of  the  MalakofT,  which  commanded  the  city  and  harbour,  ren- 
dered an  attack  by  surprise  impossible.  Inch  by  inch  the  con- 
quering army  fought  its  onward  way  amid  the  thunder  of  the 
guns,  with  enormous  sacrifice  of  life.  England  and  France,  able 
to  dictate  their  own  terms,  forbade  the  future  rebuilding  of  the 
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fort,  and  exactly  as  the  Malakoff  was  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege  so  it  now  remains. 

Ivy  and  periwinkle  twine  over  the  grey  blocks  of  stone,  and  a 
feathery  fringe  of  pale  green  fern  begins  to  soften  the  rigid  con- 
tours of  the  all  but  impregnable  fortress,  formerly  the  deadliest 
defender  of  Russian  territory.  The  heights  of  Alma  loom  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  hard  transparency  of  the  crystalline  atmosphere 
reveals  even  the  distant  cliffs  of  Eupatoria,  the  first  landing-place 
of  the  allied  armies.  A  treeless  waste  extends  on  every  side,  a 
few  low  bushes,  covered  with  crimson  berries,  and  wreathed  with 
fluffy  garlands  of  straggling  clematis,  are  the  only  signs  of  vege- 
tation on  the  arid  steppes,  but  the  rigorous  climate  and  uncom- 
promising scenery  harmonize  with  the  stern  page  of  history 
written  on  the  Crimea.  As  we  descend  into  the  city,  the  great 
bells  of  the  cathedral  ring  out  for  the  Saturday  vespers,  one  of 
the  solemn  functions  of  the  conservative  Eastern  Church.  Clouds 
of  incense  mingle  their  fragrance  with  the  heavy  odour  of  burning 
wax  from  votive  tapers  twinkling  on  iron  candelabra  before  the 
holy  doors,  and  the  beautiful  unaccompanied  chanting  is  followed 
by  a  wild  declamation  resembling  the  recitative  of  an  oratorio.  A 
long  procession  then  winds  between  the  marble  pillars  of  the 
nave,  the  holy  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  blaze  of  light  within 
reveals  the  glittering  splendour  of  the  mysterious  altar  and  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  the  officiating  priests. 

This  is  our  last  evening  in  Sebastopol.  Happily  for  our  peace 
of  mind,  the  menacing  harbour  lights  are  reduced  to  one  solitary 
burner,  and  misgivings  as  to  our  prospective  voyage  promptly 
disappear.  The  capricious  Euxine  justifies  our  hopeful  antici- 
pations, and  as  we  round  the  last  of  the  grim  Crimean  headlands, 
a  calm  blue  sea  extends  before  us,  and  a  favourable  breeze  lasts 
until  we  are  once  more  safely  anchored  in  the  sheltered  waters  of 
the  tranquil  Bosphorus. 

EMILY  A.   RICHINGS. 


Zbc  poacbcr'd  (Buarb. 
I. 

One  August  during  the  little  hours  of  the  morning,  a  man  was 
crouching  behind  some  birch  trees,  mere  bushes,  growing  on  the 
open  highland  moor.  Then  a  thick  cloud  brought  a  driving 
shower,  hid  the  moon,  and  made  the  air  so  dark  that  the  watcher 
could  not  see  the  poacher  he  was  stationed  to  look  out  for.  The 
law-breaker  peered  among  the  bushes,  made  the  shape  of  an  ugly 
laugh  over  all  his  thin,  sharp  highland  features,  and  waited  till 
safely  out  of  hearing  to  whisper : 

"  Ah,  WuUie  Jardine,  I've  escaped  ye  again." 

Then  the  poacher  came  to  the  homestead  of  a  hill  farm,  so 
bare  and  comfortless  it  looked,  that  a  stranger  would  have 
imagined  the  farmer  to  be  a  bankrupt,  though,  in  fact,  he  was 
remarkably  well  off  in  his  way.  Sandie  scanned  every  window 
as  he  passed,  then  said  to  himself : 

"There's  no  a  licht;  Jessie  11  be  aal  richt  Weel,  weel,  she  was 
a  bonnie  lassie ;  she  was  that  indeed.  .  She  was  that  wice  like 
too.    Ah,  she  was  wice  for  hersel'  to  take  Donald  instead  of  me." 

He  sighed  aloud,  forgetting  that  he  must  be  unheard,  as  well  as 
unseen,  till  the  moon  broke  forth  and  reminded  him  of  his 
danger.  Then  he  strode  over  big  boulders,  through  stiffheather, 
with  his  face  towards  the  grey  dawn,  which  was  showing  faintly 
behind  the  hills,  beyond  the  deep  lake. 

By-and-by  he  came  to  a  dip  in  the  ground.  In  the  lowest  part 
of  it  smoke  was  curling  up  out  of  the  earth,  as  if  the  region  was 
volcanic.  There  was  a  black  cavernous  opening,  and  beside  it  a 
figure  was  sitting,  shown  by  the  fluttering  drapery  to  be  a 
woman.  As  she  rose  hurriedly  something  was  seen  to  glitter 
ominously  in  her  hand. 

**  Ah,  WuUie  Jardine,  there  ye  are  at  last.  May  all  evil  take 
ye  and  your  bairns,  and  your  bairns'  bairns.  I  wish  this  knife 
was  in  your  black  heart,  though  your  false  blood  would  spoil  it — 
na,  na,  it's  no  Wullie ;  it's  Sandie  come  back  safe — the  Lord  be 
praised." 
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So  Kirsty  vanished  into  the  darkness,  went  along  a  narrow 
walled  passage  into  a  room  with  a  well-beaten  clay  floor,  and 
couples  open  to  the  roof  varnished  with  peat  smoke.  There  was 
a  broad  hearthstone  on  one  side,  that  next  the  passage ;  as  a  hood 
projected  a  good  distance  in  front  of  the  wall,  a  little  of  the 
smoke  of  the  glowing  peat  fire  found  its  way  to  the  outer  air 
through  the  barrel  stuck  into  what  looked  like  a  heap  of  straw 
and  turf  piled  against  the  rock,  but  which  was  in  reality  the 
thatched  roof. 

When  big  Sandie  came  into  this  strange  dwelling  his  nostrils 
were  greeted  by  a  savoury  odour  like  hare  soup,  for  Kirsty  had 
just  lifted  the  wooden  lid  of  a  three-legged  pot,  which  hung  on  a 
hook  in  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  chimney.  Sandie  at  once  emptied 
his  pockets  and  the  corners  of  his  plaid. 

''  Ah !  but  thon's  bonnie  beasties.  Ill  put  them  past  in  the 
kist,"  holding  up  two  fine  brace  of  grouse  and  a  big  brown 
hare  before  tossing  them  into  a  clothes  chest ;  "  but  thon  other 
hare's  leg  is  crushed,  and  the  legs  and  wings  o'  those  birds  are 
broken  ;  we'll  keep  them  for  the  pot." 

**  Aye,  but  put  them  oot  o'  sight,  lassie." 

Kirsty  was  not  young,  though  Sandie  called  her  "  lassie,"  but 
she  was  by  no  means  old,  and  would  still  have  been  a  beautiful 
woman,  black- haired  and  black-eyed,  had  she  led  a  more  civilized 
life.  The  man  seated  himself,  with  his  feet  on  the  hearth,  to  eat 
the  bowl  of  poacher's  soup  she  gave  him,  holding  it  on  his  knees, 
for  a  table  would  have  been  an  encumbrance. 

•*  I  was  no  seein*  a  light  in  Donald's  hoose,"  he  observed  sen- 
tentiously,  balancing  his  horn  spoon  in  naid  air. 

"  Maybe  no — maybe  Jessie's  weel  eneuch,  and  the  wee  bairn 
too,"  with  a  look  of  defiance  on  her  handso^ne  face,  and  a  scowl 
spoiling  the  fine  dark  eyes ;  **  and  I'm  no  seeing  why  your  brither, 
that  was  a  wee  chappie  when  you  were  a  big  laad,  should  be  Mr. 
Chisholm,  the  fairmer,  and  you,  Sandie,  the  poacher,  wi*  thon 
Jardine  after  you,  as  if  you  were  a  fox  in  a  hole." 

**  Ah,  weel,  weel,  it  can  no  be  helped  the  noo  ;  and  I'll  be  pleased 
to  see  Jessie  weel  aff  whatever." 

'  "Ach!  Jessie's  that  prood,  I  was  seeing  their  oldest  lassie 
going  to  the  schule  wi'  stockings  on  her  feet,  aye,  and  shoes,  and 
they  was  glanced  till  they  was  like  the  back  o'  my  black  cattie ; 
and  she  had  her  hat  on  her  heid  in  the  meantime.    Indeed,  it's  a 
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wonder  they'll  allow  her  to  the  schule  without  some  person  to  see 
till  her." 

**  I  wish  I'd  been  more  at  the  schule  mysel' ;  I  was  a  baad  laad, 
I  was  that  indeed.  Thon  scamp  of  a  Jardine  will  get  hold  o'  me 
some  day,  and  1*11  need  to  go  to  jail,  oh  vove." 

Without  heeding  this  interruption,  Kirsty  went  on  : 

''  And  whaur  would  I  be  the  day,  but  just  sittin'  on  a  stone 
•when  I  used  to  herd  ;  ye'U  mind  the  place  fine,  where  the  trees 
will  be  so  big  and  the  grass  so  sweet  and  green ;  Tom  Fraser 
would  be  herdin*  there  too,  for  all  he's  that  grand  the  day." 

Sandie  took  little  heed,  he  was  so  used  to  all  this.  He  sat 
puffing  away  at  his  pipe  all  the  while. 

"  It  will  be  the  harvest  play  the  noo,  and  Jessie  '11  be  at 
home,  so  she  was  herdin'  their  coos,  and  the  bonnie  speckled 
quey,  and  two  or  three  calfies  ;  her  hair  was  aal  combed  and 
curled  up,  and  she*  was  that  neat,  any  person  would  think  she'd 
been  doin'  it  for  a  play  like.  I  was  no  speakin'  till  her,  indeed 
no." 

"  Why  would  ye  be  going  near  them  at  all  ?  " 

"  Och,  indeed,  I  could  no  say.  I'm  no  sure  why  I'll  be  doin' 
things  sometimes.  Weel,  by-and-by  there  was  a  cry,  and  what 
would  it  be  but  the  old  Grannie  callin'  to  wee  Jessie  to  come 
away.     I  kent  fine  why." 

"  Ay,  ay,  just  for  fear  o'  your  eye." 

**  Just  that.  Weel,  the  lassie  would  be  frichted,  and  forget  the 
beasties.  I  was  looking  to  the  quey,  for  she  was  terrified  too  at 
the  way  the  Grannie  would  be  roarin' ;  weel,  she  caught  her  fore 
feet  in  the  bracken  and  fell  over  and  began  to  bellow,  for  she 
could  no  rise." 

The  poacher  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  say : 

"  Poor  beastie." 

**  Poor  beastie,  indeed ! "  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  I'm  real 
glad  that  any  hairm  would  come  to  any  thing  o'  theirs ;  and 
now  they'll  need  to  kill  thon  quey,  and  they're  that  fond  o't, 
and  it's  sory  they'll  be  ;  aye,  aye,"  nodding  her  head  and  waving 
her  arms  in  an  excited  manner.  "  They'll  say  that  it's  me  that 
did  it,  and  maybe  it  is." 

Sandie  felt  inclined  to  say,  **  Nonsense."     He  was  sadly  vexed 

and  very  angry ;  accordingly  knocked  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  so 

.  violently  against  the  front  of  the  fireplace  hood  that  it  broke  off, 
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a  misfortune  which  certainly  did  not  help  to  improve  his  temper. 
Only  he  reflected  that  Kirsty  was  enraged  if  doubt  was  thrown 
on  the  idea  of  her  supernatural  powers,  so  he  controlled  himself 
enough  to  say  soothingly : 

"  Weel,  weel,  I'm  seeing  fine  that  if  other  people  think  you  are 
too  wice,  Jardine  does,  and  maybe  them  that's  above  Jardine  too. 
They  would  have  had  me  in  the  prison  long  before  this,  but 
they're  afraid  to  come  near,  because  they  think  you'd  do  them  a 
mischief." 

"  I  would  do  ;them  aal  the  mischief  I.  could,  for  I  hate  them 
just  But,"  passing  her  hands  over  her  forehead,  then  sighing, 
*'oh,  oh  vove,  I'll  not  be  knowing  what  I'll  be  saying  sometimes. 
Oh,  and  another  thing,  who  would  I  be  seeing  the  day  but  Tom 
Fraser." 

''  Tom's  a  gowk,  he  is  that  indeed,  and  could  no  do  hairm  to 
any  person  ;  *  but,  Kirsty,  if  ye'll  tak'  my  advice,  ye'U  no  go  to 
Donald's  ground  again." 

II. 

Kirsty  neglected  Sandie's  advice  not  to  go  near  his  brother's 
farm ;  for  the  very  next  day  she  stationed  herself  on  the  very 
same  rock  as  the  day  before.  For  one  thing,  she  wanted  to  find 
out  if  any  evil  had  befallen  the  family,  as  she  hoped — a  most  un- 
christian wish,  no  doubt,  but  poor  Kirsty's  temper  had  never  been 
trained  ;  she  had  known  only  outward  restraint.  As  she  sat  on 
her  rock  that  gusty  day  the  unhappy  woman  thought  over  all 
her  old  life.  She  thought  of  her  old  playfellow  Tom,  how  he  was 
once  the  nicest  boy  she  knew,  how  he  was  then  the  only  person 
except  her  mother  who  ever  treated  her  with  tenderness,  how  he 
was  now  the  dapper,  self-sufficient  doctor,  winning  his  way  to 
a  high  rung  of  the  ladder  by  two  qualities — hard-headed  know- 
ledge and  by  assurance — for  nobody  really  admired  his  character 
as  a  man.  He  was  in  the  glen  just  then,  for  she  had  seen  him— 
yes,  and  his  smart  wife,  and  his  children  ;  so  when,  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  bitter  thoughts,  a  soft  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder, 
she  started  and  turned  with  the  look  of  a  desolate  princess. 

*'  Take  your  soft  hand  off  me,  Tom  ;  ugh,"  shuddering,  "  it  feels 
like  a  serpent,  no  like  a  man's  hand  at  all.  Go  home  to  your 
bonnie  leddy  and  your  genteel  bairns.  Though  I  mind  fine  the 
time  when  the  feel  o'  your  hand  was  nicer  to  me  nor  the  softest 
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silk,  and  would  warm  my  heart  more  nor  the  finest  wool ;  but 
that's  over  the  noo,  och,  oh  vove." 

"Oh,  Christina,  it  is  not  right  to  speak  that  way." 

"  No  richt  ?  What's  richt,  and  what's  wrong,  eh  ?  My  mind's 
that  confused  Tm  no  understandin'  things,  but  this  I  know  fine, 
it  can  no  be  richt  to  make  a  lassie  love  you  as  I  did,  till  I'd  feel 
no  other  person  was  fit  to  stand  where  you  had  stood,  or  to  sit 
where  you  had  sat ;  and  I  would  be  thinkin'  always  what  lies  I 
could  tell  to  get  a  chance  o*  seeing  you ;  and  then  for  you  to  be 
going  to  thon  college — how  I  hate  the  very  name  o't — and  all  the 
while  you'd  be  away  I'd  be  keepin'  rtiysel'  alive  with  coontin'  the 
days  till  you'd  come  back,  and  thinkin'  how  prood  I'd  be  to  see 
you  so  genteel-like.     And  then,  when  ye  did  come  home " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  doctor  had  turned  very  white. 
His  conscience  was  stabbing  him  as  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  He 
had  long  ago  repented  heartily  of  what  he  called  his  boyish  folly 
with  regard  to  Kirsty,  but  till  that  moment  he  had  never  blamed 
himself  for  his  desertion  of  her.  They  had  not  met  face  to  face 
for  years,  but  now,  though  unkempt,  half-crazed  and  quite  out- 
lawed, the  remembrance  of  what  the  poor  girl  had  once  been 
came  back  as  with  a  lightning  flash,  and  summoned  the  warm, 
tender  spirit  of  Tom's  better  self  to  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  cold, 
hard  spirit  which  had  been  reared  up  in  his  heart  and  carefully 
trained  and  nurtured  by  education. 

Alas  !  too  late,  too  late.  His  first  and  only  love  was  standing 
opposite  him,  with  the  forefinger  of  her  long  right  arm  pointed 
mockingly  to  his  face. 

"  Ou,  ye  are  going  to  faint,  are  ye  ?  Will  I  fetch  some  water 
and  throw  it  over  your  heid  ?  only  that  wpuld  spoil  your  genteel 
look,  so  that  ye  could  no  sit  down  in  the  laird's  grand  room,  and 
taalk  to  the  leddy  aboot  her  sore  heid  and  the  colds  the  bairns 
will  be  gettin'  through  their  soft  ways." 

By  this  time  the  struggle  was  almost  over.  The  cold  spirit 
was  mastering  the  spirit  of  life.     He  looked  up  to  say : 

"Come,  Christina,  have  you  anything  else  to  tell  me ?  I've  no 
time  to  spare." 

"  Oh,  oh,  ye'U  have  no  time  now  to  spare  for  poor  Kirsty ;  but 
ye'U  need  to  wait  yet  awhile.  As  I  was  saying,  I'd  be  waiting 
again  and  again  at  this  bonnie  spot,  where  we've  sat  together  so 
often.    Weel,  I  was  watchin'  for  the  fifth  time  when  I  heard  your 
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step.  Theii  I  heard  your  voice  clearih'  your  throat ;  and  indeed, 
if  I  was  struck  blind  this  meenut,  and  was  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
rd  know  your  step  and  your  voice.  Ye  were  lookin*  towards 
me ;  ye  turned  sharp  doon — ay,  ay.  Fve  never  seen  ye  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  maybe  Til  never  see  ye  again  in  this  world. 
Tm  no  wishin'  it,  for  when  I  saw  ye  turn  thon  day,  it  was  bright 
and  sunny  before,  but  then  something  came  before  my  eyes.  I 
could  no  see  the  sun,  nor  the  green  o'  the  grass,  and  ma  heid 
began  to  turn  roond  and  roond,  and  it's  been  going  on  thon  way 
ever  since,  and  my  heart  stood  still  in  my  body.  1  kept  up  won- 
derful till  then,  though  what  wi'  ma  brithers  quarrelling  and  ma 
faither  bein'  at  me  for  takin*  the  part  of  the  one  he  was  angry 
with,  there  was  trouble  enough  at  home,  when  I  lived  wi*  ma 
faither  after  ma  mither  died." 

Dr.  Fraser  could  sit  on  the  mossy  rock  no  longer.  He  was 
deeply  moved.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  ;  were  there  any  tears  in 
them  ?  He  held  out  his  hand ;  Kirsty  scornfully  refused  it, 
gathered  her  faded  tartan  around  her,  but  looked  backwards  as 
she  stepped  away. 

Ah,  yes,  poor  Kirsty,  there  had  always  been  trouble  enough  for 
you.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  means,  despite  the  roughness  of 
his  daily  life,  but  his  character  was  stern  to  exaggeration  of  stern- 
ness. Kirsty,  though  an  only  daughter,  had  known  no  petting, 
neither  had  the  happiness  of  school  life  ever  been  hers,  the  joys 
of  lessons  and  play  succeeding  one  another  like  light  shadows 
and  sunshine  on  a  bright  breezy  day.  There  was  nothing  but 
"  worrk  "  for  her,  with  the  dread  of  the  stick  if  it  was  neglected. 
A  great  deal  of  it  was  "  herding,"  sitting  on  a  lonely  hillside  in 
rain  and  sunshine,  wintry  winds  and  summer  thunder,  watching 
a  solitary  calf  or  sickly  lamb.  Her  mother  was  kind-hearted,  so 
life  was  bearable,  till  one  hard  winter,  when  the  burns  were  frozen 
and  the  ground  a  foot  deep  in  snow,  the  poor  woman  waded 
through  the  snow  and  broke  the  ice  to  get  a  pail  of  water, 
caught  a  cold,  followed  by  inflammation,  and  died. 

Kirsty  never  left  her  mother's  side  day  or  night,  not  even  when 
the  sheeted  corpse  was  laid  in  the  coffin  and  the  lid  screwed 
down. 

Next  day  as  many  as  two  hundred  neighbours  gathered  for 
the  funeral ;  a  wife  from  the  nearest  farm  did  all  that  was  need-, 
ful,  so  when  the  solemn  silence  and  the  minister's  prayer  were 
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interrupted  by  loud  sobs  from  some  unseen  mourner,  little  notice 
was  taken,  only  when  the  men  went  into  the  inner  room  to  re- 
move the  coffin,  they  found  Kirsty  with  her  head  over  the  spot 
where  her  mother's  face^was  ;  her  beautiful  hair,  blacker  than  the 
sooty  cloth,  falling  over  it ;  one  bare  arm  thrown  around  as  if  to 
embrace  the  lifeless  form,  her  head  resting  on  the  other.  Her 
father  spoke,  the  minister  exhorted :  no  answer — they  thought 
she  had  fainted.  Her  steady  brother,  Donald,  raised  her  head, 
removed  her  arms  and  lifted  her  up.  Kirsty  turned  upon  him 
a  face  looking  ghastly  among  the  dark  masses  of  hair,  gave  one 
unearthly  shriek  and  fled  Next  day,  however,  she  came  back 
and  took  up  the  work  of  the  house,  but  the  shriek  had  been 
heard  far  and  near,  and  from  that  day  forward  Kirsty  Chisholm 
was  shunned  as  an  uncanny  creature.  She  had  never  been  like 
other  lasses,  the  old  women  said,  gravely  lifting  their  hands  and 
shaking  their  heads,  and  it  was  true ;  Kirsty's  nature  was  like 
glass ;  thick  coarse  glass  perhaps — but  yet  glass — heat  would 
have  softened  it,  but  hard  usage  broke  it,  leaving  jagged  edges 
most  dangerous  to  every  hand  that  touched  them.  The  high- 
spirited  girl  needed  the  training  she  never  had,  and  could  not 
brook  the  harsh  restraint,  she  had  too  much  of.  Sandie,  the 
poacher,  was  her  elder  brother,  much  more  like  herself  than  the 
quiet,  well-behaved  Donald,  the  favourite  of  the  factor,  who  de- 
clared that  if  he,  though  some  years  younger  than  Sandie,  took 
charge  of  the  farm  in  his  father's  stead,  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  successor,  and  the  old  man  would  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace,  in  the  home  of  his  fathers.  Quite  otherwise  if  the 
slightest  encouragement  were  given  to  poacher  Sandie  ;  he  must 
be  declared  an  outlaw,  or  his  innocent  old  father  must  look  for 
the  worst. 

HI. 

Kirsty  never  met  her  old  love  again,  though  she  and  her  brother 
Sandie  went  on  dwelling  in  the  hut  with  the  live  rock  for  the 
back  of  it,  and  often  and  often  sat  alone  where  she  had  sat  with 
Tom  Eraser,  among  the  sweet  grass  and  waving  birch  trees. 
The  unhappy  woman  had  a  fresh  curse  for  every  day,  each  one 
more  awful  than  the  other.  Dr.  Fraser  lost  his  eldest  boy, 
another  little  Tom,  a  sweet  little  fellow,  very  like  what  the  first 
had  been  allowing  for  the  change  of  state  ;  then,  too,  Mrs.  Fraser 
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was  in  chronic  bad  health  ;  all  the  women  looked  wise  and  said 
no  wonder ;  the  men  looked  grave  and  said  it  was  a  strange  thing 
indeed. 

Yet  Sandie  and  Kirsty  felt  more  at  ease  than  formerly,  for  the 
dreaded  Jardine  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  The  neighbours  with 
one  consent  declared  this  to  be  Black  Kirsty's  doing ;  though 
enlightened  people  said  the  only  surprising  thing  was  that  he  had 
been  allowed  to  go  on  so  long,  for  he  was  nearly  as  bad  a  poacher 
as  Sandie  himself,  and  often  when  supposed  to  be  watching  for 
him,  was  on  the  contrary  skulking  on  the  very  same  errand  as 
that  famous  poacher.  Kirsty's  triumph  at  this  state  of  affairs 
had  no  softening  effect  on  her  temper ;  at  last  she  took  to  hurling 
sticks  and  the  like  at  the  passers-by,  and  with  her  thin  faded 
drapery,  her  thick  dark  hair,  now  somewhat  grizzled,  streaming 
behind,  her  tall  spare  form,  and  with  long  bony  forefinger  pointed 
at  every  object  of  her  hate  or  scorn,  she  was  a  perfect  model  of 
a  sorceress. 

So  thought  an  artist,  a  most  amiable  man  ;  he  was  sketching 
near  the  hut,  looked  up,  and  could  not  forbear  making  a  spirited 
little  sketch  of  the  weird  woman.  Kirsty  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  just  when  he  had  settled  to  his  work  again,  a  big  stone  came 
down  on  his  canvas  through  his  white  umbrella  ;  luckily  it  escaped 
his  head,  but  it  made  a  great  hole  in  the  picture. 

He  was  an  eminent  landscape  painter,  and  his  work  was  well 
on  towards  completion  ;  so  he  complained,  rating  the  damage  at 

;^200. 

The  factor  was  most  polite,  extremely  sorry,  and  all  the  rest ; 
he  considered,  then : 

"  Pray,  sir,  where  did  you  say  this  happened  ?  Did  you  see 
any  mischievous  boys  about  ?  " 

"  No,  not  one  ;  but  I  saw  smoke  seeming  to  issue  out  of  the 
hill  side,  and  saw,  too,  a  very  strange-looking  woman,  and  heard 
her  talking  wildly  in  Gaelic  a  few  minutes  before  I  felt  the 
stone." 

Jardine's  successor  stood  listening  with  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  What  like  was  she,  sir  ?  "     For  he  began  to  suspect. 

The  artist  felt  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  book. 

*•  There  she  is  ;  I  forgot  the  sketch  till  you  spoke,  keeper." 

*'Ay,  ay,  it's  Black  Kirsty,  just  herself ;  the  like  should  no  be 
allowed,  indeed  no,"   looking  not  only  wise,  but  determined; 
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while  the  factor  wondered  at  anybody  thinking  such  a  disrepu- 
table-looking creature  as  Kirsty  a  fit  subject  for  the  pencil. 
The  painter  looked  pleased  at  the  man*s  determination^  and  said, 
as  he  put  up  the  sketch-book : 

**  I  think,  indeed,  you  are  right,  my  friend.  How  has  it  been 
suffered  at  all  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  say  indeed,  and  her  brother's  as  baad,  and 
he's  a  great  poacher  whatever."  Just  then  the  policeman  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  a  new  comer  also,  over  six  feet  high. 

"  We  are  talking  about  Sandie  and  his  sister,"  said  the 
factor. 

'  I  think  it  is  a  great  scandal  that  such  a  desperate  character 
has  been  left  at  large  so  long,"  declared  the  protector  of  the 
peaceable.  The  keeper  must  have  sprung  from  the  old  Fin- 
galians,  for  his  size  was  gigantic ;  he  seemed  so  terrified  at 
this  declaration  of  the  other  giant  that  the  artist  stared  in 
amazement 

**  Well,  sir,  the  sister  passes  for  a  witch,  and  so  people  are 
afraid  to  go  near  the  house,"  the  factor  explained  ;  "  you  see 
country  people  will  be  superstitious." 

**  I  only  wish  I  could  get  a  warrant,  I'd  venture,"  said  the 
policeman,  setting  his  legs  wide  apart,  and  trying  to  force  a  frown 
on  his  big,  good-humoured  face. 

The  artist  disappeared  when  he  found  matters  had  taken  a 
practical  turn,  and  the  three  others  went  on. 

'*  Ah,  the  warrant's  the  difficulty,"  said  the  factor ;  **  we  should 
have  to  go  to  Inverness  for  it,  and  Black  Kirsty  would  find  it 
out." 

"It  would  no  do  to  let  them  think  we're  after  them,"  from 
MacCorquodale,  the  keeper. 

"  I'm  sure  Sir  Ronald  Grant  would  give  me  a  warrant ;  I'll  see 
about  it  this  afternoon." 

"  Would  that  be  quite  regular,  Mackenzie  ?  " 

"  Tut-tuts,  man,  we  must  be  quick  if  we  mean  to  do  anything." 
So  he  got  the  warrant  that  evening,  irregular  as  it  was,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours,  Mackenzie  the  policeman,  MacCorquodale  the 
keeper,  a  game  watcher,  and  Sir  Ronald's  under-gardener,  a 
lanky  boy,  all  started  for  Sandie's  hut ;  the  keepers  with  gi|ns, 
the  policeman  and  Johnnie,  the  gardener,  who  was  guide,  had  big 
sticks.    Johnnie  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  for  he  had 

18 
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herded  Donald  Chisholm's  cattle,  where  Kirsty  and  Tom  had 
sat  together  so  many  years  before. 

The  night  was  perfect ;  clear,  calm,  with  starlight,  but  no  moon- 
light ;  poor  Kirsty,  suspecting  nothing,  was  sitting  on  her  stone  as 
usual  watching  for  her  brother. 

**  But,  Johnnie,  Johnnie,  where  are  ye  going,  lad  ?  "  whispered 
the  policeman,  for  they  were  close  to  the  rock  forming  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  and  seemed  to  be  going  away  from  it. 

"  Fm  richt  eneuch  ;  it  will  be  aal  up  wi'  us  if  we  go  to  the  front 
o*  the  hoose.  Til  go  round  quietly  while  ye  stay  here  and  see  if 
there's  a  light  or  anything."  Johnnie  crept  round,  and  by  craning 
his  neck  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  shawl  so  faded  as  to  look  almost 
white. 

"  Himsel's  no  come  home  yet,  we'll  need  to  wait  awhile."  So 
they  settled  themselves  on  the  heather  and  waited  half  the  night. 
Johnnie  crept  around  again  ;  he  could  no  longer  see  Kirsty,  but  a 
light  glimmered  in  the  little  window.  So  he  stayed  there,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe  ;  the  light  went  out  at  last,  so  the  lad  without 
breaking  one  twig  went  back  to  tell  the  men  it  was  time.  Then 
they  went  forward  to  the  attack  and  began  it  by  striking  the 
door ;  it  was  such  a  poor  affair  that  they  thought  it  would  give 
way  at  once,  but  the  bolt  was  strong,  so  Johnnie  hammered  away 
with  the  knob  of  his  stick  ;  Kirsty  cried  out,  ''  Who  is  knocking 
there  at  this  time  o'  night  ?  " 

"Whoever  we  are,  you  must  let  us  in,"  said  a  voice  quite 
strange  to  the  poor  creature,  a  townsman's  voice. 

**  rU  no  let  ye  in  unless  ye'll  promise  no  to  do  us  any  hairm." 

''  Come,  come,  my  good  woman,  you  had  better  open  the  door 
for  us  to  come  in  peaceably." 

"  Peaceably,  ay,  ay,  while  ye  are  tryin'  to  break  the  door ; 
is  that  peaceable  ?  "  The  door  was  soon  smashed  and  fell  inwards. 
Kirsty  appeared  with  a  Highland  skian-dhu  held  aloft  in  her 
hand  like  a  bright  keen  dagger. 

''  I'll  put  this  into  the  heart  o'  the  first  o'  ye  that  dares  to  put 
one  foot  across  1 '' 

"  Now,  woman,  be  quiet,"  said  Mackenzie,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  bring  down  the  virago's  arm  and  seize  the  knife.  She 
writhed  about  and  gave  the  policeman  a  cut  on  the  cheek,  which 
obliged  him  to  fall  back,  then  Johnnie  came  forwards  and  received 
a  cut  on  the  wrist 
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At  that  moment  something  like  a  dull  red  carpet  with  a  thick 
rough  pile  was  seen  protruding  from  the  rock.  It  was  Sandie's 
head,  he  knew  where  the  thatch  was  thinnest  and  was  forcing  his 
way  through  it  The  policeman  caught  sight  of  him  and  gave 
chase,  though  his  face  was  tied  up,  but  the  poacher  was  clear  of 
his  house  soon  enough  to  get  a  good  start ;  he  bounded  like  a  roe 
over  the  heather;  Mackenzie  pursuing.  It  was  now  early  morn- 
ing, the  light  misty  and  uncertain,  but  the  pursuer  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  intended  captive,  though  he  lessened  and  lessened  to 
a  dark  speck.  The  defeated  agent  of  the  law,  faint  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood,  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  slowly  walked  back,  hardly  knowing  his  way. 

He  was  guided  by  loud  noises,  shuffling,  shrieks  and  at  last 
fearful  groans.  When  he  came  to  the  hut,  the  place  looked  as  if 
twenty  people  had  been  fighting  there.  Poor  Kirsty  was  lying 
in  the  blood  flowing  from  a  great  wound  in  her  side,  made  with 
her  own  knife ;  it  was  thrown  among  the  heather  and  glittered 
in  the  early  sunrise  like  the  back  of  some  deadly  reptile. 
Poor  creature,  she  was  quite  helpless,  for  her  leg  had  been 
broken  in  the  scuffle,  and  she  fell  into  a  dead  swoon  when  she 
attempted  to  move.  Johnnie  took  pity  on  her,  bound  up  her 
wound  with  his  neckscarf,  and  poured  some  whisky  down  her 
throat 

"  Is  she  living  ?  "  asked  Mackenzie. 

*'  Ou  aye,  she's  openin'  her  eyes."  Then  Johnnie  and  the  two 
big  strong  men,  for  she  had  disabled  the  watcher,  took  her  into 
the  hut  and  laid  her  on  the  bed. 

'*  It's  a  peety,  is  not  it,  Johnnie  ?  that  Dr.  Fraser  went  away 
yesterday ;  he  would  have  known  exactly  what  to  do." 

^  Maybe  it's  as  well  as  it  is,  polishman." 

"How's  that,  eh?" 

"He  and  Kirsty  were  sweethearts  once,  and  she  can  never 
bear  him  to  come  near  her." 

"  Nonsense  1  The  doctor  and  the  poacher's  witch  of  a  sister 
sweethearts  I    You  must  be  dreaming,  lad." 

"  Indeed,  no ;  the  doctor  and  me  is  full  cousins,  his  father  and 
Kirsty's  were  just  neighbours  together ;  old  Duncan  was  the  best 
off— ay,  but  she's  faintin'  over  again ;  I'll  need  to  go  to  her 
brother's  for  a  cairt." 

"Her  brother?" 

i8* 
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**0u  ay,  MacCorquodale,  for  all  she's  that  queer,  Mr. 
Chisholm  is  her  brother." 

**Ay,  ay,  then  it's  there  she  should  go,  for  she'll  no  come 
through,  I'm  thinkin'." 

So  the  cart  was  brought,  poor  unconscious  Kirsty  was  gently 
placed  in  it,  taken  to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  laid  in  the 
room  where  her  mother  had  died.  The  glen  doctor  came,  but 
could  do  nothing.  The  poor  woman  lingered  a  few  days,  waited 
on  by  her  hated  sister-in-law  and  the  despised  little  Jessie.  She 
seemed  quite  gentle,  but  never  spoke,  till  at  last  she  called, 
**  Mother,  mother,"  moved  her  head  and  shoulders,  fell  back  and 
all  was  over. 

Years  after,  a  letter  came  to  one  of  the  banks  at  Inverness, 
inclosing  money  for  Christina  Chisholm,  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Chisholm.  Inquiry  was  made,  when  a  daring  fur  hunter  of 
that  name  was  discovered  in  the  fkr-off  wilds  of  Canada,  a  strange 
unsocial  man  ;  no  one  knew  where  he  came  from  or  what  he  had 
been. 

After  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Chisholm  grew  rich,  and  Jessie 
married  a  factor. 

M.   E.   CAMERON. 


Clcmcncp. 

By  CECIL  LEIGH. 

*'  I  LIKE  the  name  of  Clemency,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley.  •*  It  is 
quaint  and  has  an  old-world  air  about  it  that  makes  one  think  of 
fair  Puritan  maidens." 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  you  will  be  disappointed  if  that  is  what  you 
expect,"  broke  in  Adela  Gardine,  with  such  a  decided  ring  of 
impatience  in  her  usually  slow  and  languid  tones,  that  the  lady 
whose  speech  had  been  interrupted  looked  surprised,  and  a  little 
amused  as  well,  when  Adela  continued  : 

"  Clemency  is  quite  an  up-to-date  young  woman,  and  with  very 
decided  opinions  of  her  own,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  No  doubt  the  Puritan  maidens  had  very  decided  opinions 
also,"  laughed  Mrs.  Ashley,  "  although  our  up-to-date  girls  can- 
not be  accused  of  holding  Puritanical  views ;  but  is  Clemency 
pretty  ?  she  promised  to  be  so  when  I  last  saw  her,  which  must 
now  be  quite  six  years  ago." 

"  Yes,  it  is  nearly  that  since  she  left,  but  it  is  a  shame  to  bore 
poor  Mr.  Freeling  with  our  family  antecedents,"  turning  with  a 
smile  and  upward  glance  to  Ralph  Freeling,  who  leant  against 
the  mantelpiece,  an  apparently  uninterested  listener  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  two  ladies. 

At  these  words,  however,  he  answered  : 

•*On  the  contrary,  I  am  full  of  curiosity  concerning  Miss 
Clemency." 

"  It  would  be  rude  to  doubt  your  word,  of  course,"  laughed  Mrs. 
Ashley ;  "  but  you  certainly  did  not  look  it,  did  he,  Adela  ?  ' 

"  Then  my  looks  belie  me  cruelly.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Ashley, 
that  you  have  forgotten  the  good  little  axiom  we  used  to  learn 
in  our  copy-books,  about  not  trusting  to  looks." 

"  Fancy  reminding  me  in  that  barbarous  fashion  of  how  far 
back  my  copy-book  days  are." 
.  **  But,  surely,"  put  in  Adela,  earnestly,  and  raising  her  large 
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blue  eyes  to  Ralph,  "surely  the  expression  must  tell  what  a 
person's  true  character  is?** 

"  The  expression  is  sometimes  very  deceptive,  Miss  Gardine,** 
he  answered,  with  a  gleam  in  his  grey  eyes  that  puzzled  both 
his  companions.  "  But,"  he  continued,  '*  you  have  not  yet  satis- 
fied my  curiosity  as  to  why  your  sister  has  so  long  been  a  stranger 
to  her  home." 

'*  There  is  really  very  little  to  tell.  Some  years  ago,  when  my 
aunt  was  left  a  childless  widow,  she  adopted  Clemency,  who  was 
her  god-child.  You  see,  mamma,  being  rich  in  daughters,  could 
afford  to  spare  one.  Since  then,  Clemency  has  lived  with  Aunt 
Mary,  who,  by-the-bye  gave  her  the  name  Mrs.  Ashley  admires 
so  much." 

**  And  we  all  expected  that  Clemency  would  have  been  quite  an 
heiress,"  remarked  Gerty,  another  of  the  Gardine  sisters,  who  was 
sitting  near,  and  had  overhead  their  conversation,  "  but  unfortu- 
nately," continued  the  girl,  "  Aunt  Mary  lost  all  her  money  a  few 
months  before  her  death,  and  has  only  left  Clemency  a  pittance 
of  sixty  pounds  a  year.*' 

**  Is  your  sister  very  disappointed  ?  "  asked  Ralph  Freeling  of 
Gerty ;  but  the  arrival  of  fresh  visitors  prevented  him  from  getting 
an  answer  to  his  question,  and  as  the  conversation  then  tiu-ned  to 
other  matters,  he  found  no  opportunity  to  repeat  it 

Later,  however,  when  he  left  Sunny  Bank,  Ralph  Freeling 
found  himself  wondering  over  this  matter  of  Clemency  Gardine's 
disappointment  in  so  persistent  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  help 
being  amused  at  his  own  curiosity  upon  the  subject.  For,  what 
did  it  matter  to  him  whether  Clemency  Gardine  were  disappointed 
or  not  ?  •  **  It  must  be  uncommon  hard  lines,  though,"  he  told 
himself,  '*  for  the  girl  to  have  to  return  poor  and  dependent  to 
the  home  from  which  she  had  been  sent  so  many  years  before. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that  she  was  not  too  welcome ; 
for  spite  of  the  apparent  indifference  with  which  Ralph  Freeling 
had  seemed  to  listen  to  the  conversation  between  Adela  and 
Mrs.  Ashley,  he  had  seen  and  heard  enough  to  guess  that 
whatever  the  rest  of  the  family  might  think  or  feel,  the  fair  Adela, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  too  well  pleased  at  the  coming  of  her  younger 
sister. 

If  Adela  could  have  known  the  interest  that  had  been  aroused 
in  Ralph's  breast  concerning  Clemency,  by  her  incautious  words 
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and  tones,  she  would  have  bitten  her  tongue  out,  rather  than 
have  spoken  them,  for  she  loved  Ralph,  and  the  dearest  hope 
of  her  life  was  to  be  Mrs.  Freeling,  of  Frecourt  If  Ralph  had 
been  a  poor  man,  Adela  would  no  doubt  have  crushed  out  her 
affection  with  a  strong  hand,  for  hers  was  a  proud  ambitious 
nature.  But  he  was  rich  and  well-bom,  and  able  to  give  his  wife 
all  that  the  heart  of  woman  could  desire.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  narrow  selfish  natures  are  incapable  of  love.  Their 
affection  may  not,  indeed  cannot,  be  of  that  noblest,  highest 
form  of  love  that  desires  nought  but  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  loved  one,  but  it  is  tenacious  and  strong  ;  and  the  love  of  a 
proud,  ambitious  woman  becomes  often,  from  its  very  selfishness, 
a  devouring  and  all-absorbing  passion. 

Ralph  certainly  admired  Adela  Gardine,  who  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  ai*id,  knowing  this,  Adela,  whose  belief  in  her  own  powers 
of  attraction  were  very  great,  felt  confident  of  winning  his  love. 
And  Mrs.  Gardine,  who  was  intensely  proud  of  her  beautiful 
daughter,  encouraged  the  girl's  hopes ;  indeed,  the  whole  family 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  virtually 
settled,  although,  as  yet,  Ralph  had  spoken  to  her  no  definite 
word  of  love. 

The  truth  was,  that  Ralph,  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  smiles 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  but  without  an  atom  of  real  love  in  his 
heart,  was  letting  himself  drift  along  that  pleasant  primrose  path 
which  ends  for  so  many  men,  without  effort  or  inclination  of  their 
own,  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  unless  some  unforeseen  circum- 
.stance  occurs  to  awaken  them  from  their  dream  in  time.  Fortu- 
nate indeed  it  is  for  such  an  one  if  the  ^wakening  comes  ere  it  is 
too  late. 

Mrs.  Gardine  was  a  widow  with  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Ethel,  was,  much  to  her  mother's  satisfaction,  well  and 
happily  married ;  the  next  in  age  was  Adela,  the  beauty  of  the 
family  and  the  pride  and  darling  of  her  mother's  heart  Then  came 
Gertrude  and  Rosalind,  both  of  whom  weie  bright  and  pretty 
girls,  while  the  youngest  of  the  party  was  Clemency,  who,  when 
only  twelve  years  old,  had  been  adopted  by  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Marsh 
by  name.  It  had  not  been  without  a  pang  that  Mrs.  Gardine  had 
parted  with  her  youngest  child,  but  it  was  for  the  girl's  ultimate 
good,  she  told  herself  and  others,  and  really  believed  that  it  was, 
for  Mrs.  Marsh  was  rich  and  childless,  while  she  had  but  a  very 
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moderate  income,  and,  Sunnybank,  though  her  own  and  not  a 
large  property,  was  an  expensive  place  to  keep  up  as  it  ought  to 
be  kept,  and  as  its  mistress  liked  to  keep  it. 
•  A  kind  mother  and  a  considerate  mistress,  Mrs.  Gardine  was  at 
the  same  time  one  of  those  persons  to  whom  success  is  as  the 
**  very  breath  of  their  nostrils."  To  her  it  was  a  positive  joy  to 
succeed  in  anything  great  or  small  ;  while  to  fail  was  downright 
misery.  It  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  bitter  a  disappoint- 
ment was  the  failure  of  her  hopes  and  plans  for  Clemency,  who 
instead  of  being  the  rich  heiress,  had  been  left  with  a  mere 
pittance — as  Gerty,  quoting  her  mother's  words,  had  called  it  to 
Ralph.  Although  Mrs.  Gardine  was  not  so  unjust  as  to  reproach 
Clemency  for  what  certainly  was  her  misfortune  rather  thin  her 
fault,  she  was  yet  not  large-minded  enough  to  refrain  from 
speaking  upon  the  subject  in  terms  sometimes  plaintive,  some- 
times bitter.  And  this  she  did  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  unkind  or  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  daughter  from  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  separated. 

To  Clemency,  however,  who  did  not  understand  this  weakness 
of  her  mother's  character,  these  constant  allusions  were  painful  in 
the  extreme. 

**  Can  it  be  that  mamma  regrets  my  return,  that  I  have  lost  my 
place  in  her  heart  as  well  as  in  the  home  that  is  mine  by  right  ? 
It  is  bad  enough  to  feel  myself  a  stranger,  a  mere  guest  amongst 
them,  but  it  is  unbearable  to  feel  that  I  am  an  unwelcome  one," 
wondered  the  girl  often  and  sadly. 

For  the  last  six  years  she  had  been  in  the  position  of  an  only 
and  beloved  child,  whose  every  wish  was  studied  and  as  far  as 
possible  gratified.  Fortunately,  however,  for  Clemency,  Mrs. 
Marsh  was  wise  as  well  as  loving,  and  had  the  good  sense  not 
only  to  see  but  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  child  whose  welfare 
she  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  who  would  otherwise  have  run  a 
very  fair  chance  of  being  utterly  spoilt. 

And  Mrs.  Marsh  lived  to  reap  the  reward  of  this  wise  care,  not 
only  in  the  tender  love  with  which  the  girl  repaid  her  aunt's 
kindness,  but  also  in  seeing  how  bravely  and  unselfishly  she  bore 
the  test  of  adversity.  For  not  merely  without  a  murmur,  but 
brightly  and  cheerfully  the  girl  accepted  the  sudden  change  from 
riches  to  poverty,  resigning  all  the  little  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments that  are  naturally  so  dear  to  every  young  heart,  to  nurse 
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and  tend  her  aunt,  whose  health,  never  very  strong,  had  com- 
pletely  broken  down  under  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  day  before  Mrs.  Marsh's  death,  Clemency,  who  was  seated 
at  the  bedside,  heard  her  murmur,  "  It  was  wrong  and  selfish  of 
me  to  take  the  child  from  her  home,  but  I  did  it  for  the  best.  I 
did  it  for  the  best.  Clemency,  my  darling,"  she  added  in  tones  so 
piteous  that  they  brought  the  ready  tears  to  the  girl's  eyes. 
These  words  were  in  her  thoughts  as  she  paused  in  her  lonely 
walk  through  the  quiet  country  lanes,  and  leant  upon  the  gate 
opening  into  the  fields  through  which  ran  the  narrow  pathway 
that  led  into  the  park  of  Frecourt 

It  was  the  same  Sunday  afternoon  as  that  upon  which  Ralph 
Freeling  had  heard  Adela  Gardine  speak  of  her  newly-returned 
sister.  Clemency  had  not  felt  in  the  humour  to  see  visitors,  so 
pleading  her  deep  mourning  as  an  excuse,  had  started  off  for  a 
lonely  ramble.  The  day  was  one  of  those  mild  ones  that  so  often 
come  to  us  in  February  as  the  harbinger  of  spring ;  the  air  was 
soft  and  still,  a  hush  as  of  expectancy  lay  upon  the  earth,  as  if  it 
were  waiting  in  patient  hope  for  the  coming  of  the.  glad  warm 
sunshine  whose  smiles  would  break  the  bonds  of  winter's  cold. 
Spite  of  all  the  bright  promise  shown  by  the  restful  earth  and 
peaceful  sky,  by  budding  leaf  and  unfolding  flower,  Clemency's 
heart  was  heavy  with  sad  forebodings,  her  thoughts  busy  with 
the  past. 

"  Could  it  be,"  she  wondered,  "  that  taking  her  from  her  home 
had  been  a  mistake  ?  "  But  scarcely  had  the  question  arisen  than 
the  girl's  loving  nature  cried  out  against  it  in  indignant  protest, 
and  a  flush  of  shame  dyed  her  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  her  own 
ingratitude  as  she  exclaimed  half-aloud,  "  Oh,  auntie,  forgive  me 
for  having  harboured  such  a  thought  even  for  a  moment  It  is, 
it  must  be,  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not  get  on  at  home.  I  will  make 
them  like  me,  and  be  glad  to  have  me  back,  even  though  the 
money  is  lost" 

As  the  girl  made  this  resolve  she  threw  back  her  head  with  a 
proud  little  gesture  habitual  to  her  when  very  much  in  earnest, 
then,  determined  to  banish  her  gloomy  thoughts,  let  her  gaze 
rest  upon  the  woods  that  surrounded  Frecourt,  and  tried  to 
remember  what  she  had  heard  about  its  owner.  Surely  Gerty 
had  said  something  about  him  "  in  connection  with  Adela ; "  but 
before  Clemency  could  remember  what  it  was  a  touch  cold  and 
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damp  upon  her  ungloved  hand  made  her  turn  with  a  start  and 
half- frightened  exclamation,  to  see  a  big  deerhound  beside  her,  who 
anxious  to  attract  attention  to  his  presence,  had  thrust  his  nose 
into  the  girl's  hand,  or,  rather,  had  insinuated  it  into  her  hand, 
for  Glen's  movements  had  been  most  gentle  and  polite,  as  became 
the  handsome  well-bred  dog  he  was. 

''  I  am  afraid  my  dc^  has  alarmed  you.     For  shame,  Glen." 

"Oh,  no,  I  was  not  really  frightened,  only  startled  for  a 
^loment,"  she  answered,  raising  her  eyes,  bright  with  unshed 
tears,  to  Ralph  Freeling's  face.  "  What  a  beauty  he  is,"  patting 
Glen's  head,  then  guessing  that  Glen's  master  wanted  to  go  into 
the  field,  added  hastily  as  she  moved  aside,  '*  I  am  preventing 
you  from  passing." 

**  Were  you  not  going  through  yourself?"  he  asked,  bending 
down  to  unfasten  the  gate,  and  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  prolong 
the  interview  with  the  fair  stranger. 

Clemency,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  wish  or  intention  to 
do  so,  and  answered : 

**  No,  thank  you  ;  I  was  merely  resting." 

Then  with  a  courteous  but  somewhat  stately  little  bow,  and  a 
farewell  to  Glen,  so  much  more  friendly  that  it  filled  his  master 
with  envy,  the  girl  continued  her  walk,  while  Ralph,  after  watch- 
ing the  retreating  figure  for  a  few  minutes,  remarked  : 

"  If  that  is,  as  I  fancy.  Clemency  Gardine,  Miss  Adela  will  have 
to  look  to  her  laurels.  But  what  a  sad  little  face  it  was  when  she 
thought  herself  alone,"  he  added  to  himself,  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate  against  which  Clemency  had  been  leaning. 

As  he  walked  across  the  field  thinking  over  his  interview  with 
the  youngest  Miss  Gardine,  the  amiable  desire  to  banish  all  sad- 
ness from  Clemency's  sweet  face  took  possession  of  his  mind.  To 
do  this,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  young  lady 
better,  so  Ralph  determined  that  he  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  that  presented  itself  or  could  be  found. 

Upon  nearing  the  end  of  her  walk  Clemency  met  her  sister 
Gerty,  who  said : 

**  I  was  coming  to  meet  you.     Have  you  had  a  nice  walk?" 

"  Yes,  very,  and  I  find  that  I  remember  my  way  about  quite 
well." 

"  That's  lucky,  for  you  are  not  likely  to  meet  many  people  lo 
help  you  in  our  lanes." 
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"  Oh,  but  I  did.  I  met  no  end  of  Sunday  couples,  who  all 
stared  hard,  and  also  a  gentleman  with  a  big  deerhound,  such 
a  beauty." 

"  That  was  Ralph  Freeling  and  Glen  ;  he — the  man,  I  mean, 
not  Glen — was  calling  this  afternoon." 

"  What  was  it,  Gerty,  you  told  me  about  Mr.  Freeling  the 
other  day?" 

**  I'm  sure  I  forget.  That  he  was  our  nearest  neighbour,  most 
probably,"  she  answered  carelessly,  her  mind  too  full  of  a  subject 
upon  which  she  wanted  to  speak  to  Clemency  to  trouble  about 
anything  else  at  the  moment.  '^  Did  mamma  tell  you  that  she 
had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Turner  this  morning?" 

"No, why?"  looking  at  her  sister  inquiringly,  then  seeing  by 
her  manner  that  she  was  embarrassed  about  something,  added^ 
"  Why  should  she  tell  me  particularly  ?  " 

"  Because  it  was  to  ask  her  and  Adela  to  go  and  stay  with 
them  on  Tuesday  for  a  dance  they  are  giving." 

**  Gerty,  they  couldn't  go.  It  is  such  a  short  time,  barely  a 
month  since,"  glancing  down  as  she  paused  at  the  deep  mourn- 
ing gown  she  wore. 

"I  know  it's  an  awfully  short  time,  dear.  It's  different  for 
Adela,  you  know ;  she  hasn't  seen  much  of  Aunt  Mary." 

"  But  mamma  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  she  always  does  what  Adela  wants ;  in  fact,  we  all  do. 
We  have  to  or  there  would  be  a  fuss."  This  was  said  with  a 
little  moue  of  disgust,  for  Gerty  was  anything  but  submissive 
by  nature,  and  she,  and  Rosa  too,  often  rebelled  secretly  at  the 
despotism  of  the  beauty  of  the  family. 

"  You  see,  Clem."  she  went  on  confidentially,  **  you  have  been 
away  so  long  that  you  don't  understand  the  family  politics ; 
they  are  very  simple.  Mamma  rules  the  house,  and  AdelaVules 
mamma." 

"  And  is  there  no  appeal  ?  " 

"  None.  Woe  betide  any  one  who  goes  against  Adela's  will. 
Rosa  and  I  have  tried,  but  it  doesn't  answer  ;  Adela,  backed  by 
mamma,  was  too  much,  even  for  me." 

"  I  understand.     It  was  good  of  you  telling  me,  Gerty." 

Though  this  was  all  that  Clemency  said  upon  the  subject,  she 
felt  both  hurt  and  angry  at  the  want  of  respect  shown  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  been,  as  long  as  her  means  allowed,  a 
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kind  and  generous  friend  to  both  her  sister-in-law  and  nieces,  and 
girl  like,  Clemency  was  unable  to  conceal  her  resentment,  for  at 
eighteen  it  is  not  possible  always  to  hide  one's  feelings,  either  of 
pain  or  pleasure.  So  Adela,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  have 
either  her  doings  or  sayings  looked  upon  with  disapproval, 
seeing  Clemency's  annoyance,  was  angered  with  the  young 
rebel  against  established  authority,  and  resolved  to  punish 
her  for  it,  and  as  a  first  step  in  her  purpose,  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Gardine : 

"  It  is  a  pity  Clemency  has  been  so  dreadfully  spoiled,  mamma. 
I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  have  trouble  with  her." 

But  what  that  trouble  was  to  be,  neither  she  nor  her  mother 
guessed.  If  the  former,  or,  indeed,  either  of  them,  had  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  it,  their  visit  to  the  Turner's  would  never  have 
been  paid. 

Instead  of  only  a  few  days,  three  weeks  elapsed  before  their 
return  home,  Mrs.  Gardine  having  sprained  her  ankle  so  severely 
the  evening  before  the  day  originally  fixed  as  the  end  of  their 
visit,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  moved  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  three  weeks,  although  the  doctor  said  "it  was  scarcely  ad- 
visable" for  Mrs.  Gardine  to  travel  even  then,  Adela  refused  to 
remain  any  longer,  and,  spite  of  Mrs.  Turner's  remonstrances,  in- 
sisted upon  carrying  out  her  intention  of  returning  home  at  once, 
and  her  mother,  as  usual,  agreed  to  her  wishes,  and  expressed 
herself  as  feeling  quite  equal  to  the  journey. 

The  reason  of  Adela's  determination  was,  that  a  report  had 
reached  her,  through  one  of  those  **  so-called  friends  "  who  delight 
in  repeating  disagreeable  rumours,  that  "  Mr.  Freeling  was  always 
at  Sunnybank,  though  what  his  object  can  be,  now  that  you  are 
away,  I,  for  one,  cannot  imagine,  though  people  do  say  your 
sister  Clemency  is  a  very  charming  girl,"  added  the  amiable 
writer. 

"  My  dear  child,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  know  when  you 
are  likely  to  return,"  said  Mrs.  Gardine,  after  reading  the  above- 
quoted  letter,  and  speaking  in  all  good  faith.  "It  would  be 
strange  if  he  were  not  impatient,  for  it  is  not  as  if  anything  were 
really  decided  yet  between  you." 

Of  course  her  mother  was  right,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
frequent  visits  to  Sunnybank,  Adela  told  herself,  and  she  ought 
to  be  flattered  by  the  impatience  they  showed,  but  yet,  spite  of 
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this  assurance,  there  was  a  feeling  of  fear  in  her  heart,  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  be  called  a  doubt — it  was  but  a  shadow,  a  mere 
ghost  of  one  only — that  would  be  banished  for  ever  by  the  first 
glance  of  Ralph  Freeling's  eyes — by  the  first  touch  of  his  clasp- 
ing  hand  on  hers. 

It  was  this  vague  doubt,  perhaps,  that  made  Adela,  at  the  very 
last  moment  almost,  alter  their  time  of  starting,  so  that,  instead  of 
reaching  Sunnybank  at  half-past  five,  they  arrived  there  two 
hours  earlier,  to  find  no  one  at  home,  except  the  servants,  to  re- 
ceive them. 

"  Where  are  the  young  ladies,  Ellis  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Gardine 
in  a  vexed  tone,  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the  warm, 
glad  welcome  she  had  looked  forward  to  from  her  younger 
daughters. 

"They  have  gone  down  to  the  copse  to  gather  prim- 
roses, ma'am.  They  did  not  expect  you  so  early,  and  will  be 
sadly  put  out  at  not  being  here  to  meet  you,"  answered  the 
servant. 

When  Mrs.  Gardine,  who  was  very  weary  after  her  journey, 
was  comfortably  established  on  the  sofa,  and  Ellis  had  hurried 
off  to  get  tea  ready  for  her  mistress,  Adela  left  the  drawing- 
room,  and  going  out  into  the  garden,  sauntered  down  towards 
the  copse  to  announce  their  arrival  to  her  sisters. 

This  copse,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  small  wood,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  stream  that  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Sunnybank  gardens, 
and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Gardine  girls  ;  for,  being  well 
sheltered  from  the  east  winds,  it  was  a  very  garden  of  wild 
flowers.  Not  only  were  the  first  and  finest  primroses  to  be  found 
in  the  copse,  but  there,  too,  grew  in  rich  profusion  the  dainty  wood 
sorrel,  with  its  fair  and  fragile  blossom ;  the  graceful  bluebell,  the 
starry  celandine  and  the  daffodils,  that  come  before  the  swallow 
dares. 

As  Adela  crossed  the  little  rustic  bridge  that  spanned  the 
stream  she  heard  the  sound  of  merry  voices,  and  was  just  going 
to  call  to  them  and  announce  her  coming,  when  Gerty  cried  out 
gaily: 

**  Come,  Glen,  with  me  and  hunt  for  violets,  as  the  others  are  all 
too  lazy.  You  have  decorated  him  enough,  Clemency ;  it  is  not 
Primrose  Day  yet,  remember." 

At  these  words  Adela  stopped,  her  face  darkening,  an  angry 
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look  in  her  eyes,  for  she  knew  that  where  Glen  was,  there  would 
be  his  master  also.  After  a  minute's  pause  she  went  on  again, 
and  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  saw  Clemency  seated  on  a 
low  rough  bench,  formed  by  the  gnarled  uprooted  trunk  of  an 
old  tree,  her  lap  full  of  primroses  that  she  was  making  up  into 
bunches  with  deft  and  busy  fingers,  while  beside  her  stood  Ralph 
Freeling,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  girFs  face  with  a  look  that  told 
its  own  tale  of  love  to  the  unhappy  Adela. 

With  bitter  wrath  and  jealousy  she  watched  him,  herself  un- 
seen, bend  over  Clemency  and  take  some  flowers  from  her  hand, 
whispering  as  he  did  so  words  that  brought  a  tender  little  smile 
to  the  girl's  lips  and  a  heightened  colour  to  her  cheek. 

"  You  will  fasten  them  in  for  me,"  he  pleaded.  **  See  what  a 
clumsy  fellow  I  am  at  the  work." 

**  That's  a  very  feeble  excuse  for  laziness,*'  she  retorted  laugh- 
ing ;  then,  shaking  her  head,  "  no,  it's  impossible ;  you  are  much 
too  tall." 

"  Too  tall,  am  I  ?  "  then,  bending  still  lower,  added  softly,  *'  Is 
that  the  reason  why  I  am  to  be  punished  ?  " 

"  Besides,  "  she  continued,  unheeding  that  question,  and  keep- 
ing her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her  work — "  besides,  I  didn't 
give  them  to  you — you  took  them." 

**  Then  they  are  of  no  value  to  me,"  laying  them  upon  her  lap ; 
"but  of  all  that  rich  store  of  blossom  cannot  you  spare  me 
one?" 

For  answer  the  girl,  with  a  shy,  upward  glance  at  the  speaker, 
handed  him  a  dainty  little  cluster  that  she  had  just  arranged ; 
but  as  they  were  taken  from  her  hand  Clemency's  eyes  en- 
countered Adela's  fixed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  such  intense 
hatred  that  she  grew  white  with  terror,  and,  drawing  nearer  Ralph 
Freeling  as  if  for  protection,  exclaimed,  "  Adela,  you — ^is  any- 
thing the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  that  I  know  of,"  Adela  answered  calmly» 
coming  towards  them,  **  except  that  mamma  is  wondering  why 
none  of  you  are  at  home  to  meet  her." 

"  But  we  didn't  expect  you  so  early,"  explained  Clemency,  as 
Adela  shook  hands  with  Ralph  Freeling.  **  You  said  that  you 
would  not  be  back  until  half-past  five." 

"  We  changed  our  minds  and  came  by  an  earlier  train.  Where 
are  the  others  ?  " 
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"  Here  we  are.  It  is  Adela,  Gerty,"  called  Rosa  to  her 
sister,  who  was  loitering  behind,  "  What  brought  you  back  so 
early?  All  these  preparations  were  being  made  in  honour  of 
your  return,"  waving  her  hand  towards  the  flowers  they  had 
gathered. 

**  We  seem  to  have  returned  too  soon,"  remarked  Adela 
pointedly. 

"  Of  course  you  have,"  retorted  Gerty.  "  We  did  not  expect 
you  for  the  next  two  hours.  Now  all  our  arrangements  are 
upset  I  hate  surprises  of  this  sort,"  she  added  crossly,  as  they 
all  walked  back  to  the  house  together. 

Later  that  evening,  as  Clemency  stood  beside  the  window  of 
her  own  room,  gazing  out  into  the  windy  March  night,  watching 
the  swiftly-moving  clouds,  as  they  drifted  in  heavy  masses  across 
the  sky,  now  hiding  from  view  the  pale  moon  and  glittering  stars, 
now  breaking  apart  to  let  their  soft  light  shine  dowji  upon  the 
sleeping  earth,  the  girl  wondered,  "  What  could  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  strange  look  upon  Adela's  face  that  she  had  seen 
that  afternoon  ?  "  but  ere  she  could  answer  this  question  the  door 
opened  and  Adela  came  in. 

•'  You  seem  astonished  to  see  me,  Clemency,  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  speak  to  you  at  once  about  the  foolish  way  in  which  you 
are  behaving." 

No  one  would  have  guessed  from  Adela's  cold,  proud  face 
and  calm,  even  tones  of  the  tumult  of  jealous  rage  and  pain 
that  filled  her  heart.  Not  Clemency,  certainly,  who  answered 
indignantly : 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  Adela.  Pray  in  what  manner  am  I 
behaving  foolishly  ?  " 

•*  Fortunately  no  harm  is  done  as  yet,  but  people  will  talk  if 
you  continue  it.  Of  course  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  on 
sisterly  terms  with  your  future  brother-in-law." 

"  Future  brother-in-law ! "  repeated  the  girl. 

**  Yes,  that  is  what  Ralph  will  be  to  you  after  our  marriage." 

At  these  words  the  light  faded  from  Clemency's  face  and  a 
dazed  bewildered  look  filled  her  eyes,  as  Adela  continued: 

'*  Nothing  is  definitely  settled  as  yet,  so  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  for  you  not  to  speak  to  Ralph  on  the  subject  for  "  (this  with 
a  slight  smile)  "he  might  fancy " 
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"  I  am  not  likely  to  speak  to  Mr.  Freeling  upon  a  subject  he  so 
evidently  desires  to  conceal,"  she  interrupted,  all  her  pride  aroused 
by  the  smile  on  Adela's  lips.  "  But  why  was  I  not  told  before  ? 
Why  is  it  kept  such  a  secret  ?  " 

'*  Mamma  and  the  girls  know,  so  I  naturally  supposed  you  did 
— that  is,"  she  corrected,  "  I  supposed  so  until  this  afternoon." 

"  No,  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  now  I  do  I  must  congratu- 
late you,  Adela,"  and  there  was  a  scorn  in  the  girl's  eyes  and 
voice  that  brought  a  blush  to  Adela  Gardine's  cheek,  and  made 
her  cold,  proud  glance  sink  abashed. 

When  Clemency  was  once  more  alone,  she  crossed  the  room 
and  locked  the  door ;  then,  pacing  up  and  down  with  clenched 
hands  and  throbbing  heart,  she  gave  vent  to  the  passion  of  wrath 
and  outraged  pride  that  shook  her  whole  being.  Then,  as  her 
wrath  subsided,  worn  out  by  its  own  strength,  there  came  to  the 
girl  the  remembrance  of  tender  words  and  looks  of  love  that  had 
once  been  such  a  joy  and  happiness,  but  the  very  recollection  of 
which  now  filled  her  with  shame  and  misery. 

To  Clemency's  proud  nature  the  insinuations  conveyed  in 
both  Adela's  words  and  smile  had  been  intolerable,  and  had 
aroused  in  the  girl  hard  and  bitter  thoughts,  not  only  against 
the  man  who  had  won  her  love  "  for  amusement,"  but  also  against 
her  mother  and  sisters,  for  their  concealment  of  Adela's  engage- 
ment. If  they  had  but  told  her  the  truth,  she  would  have  been 
spared  this  cruel  pain  and  humiliation. 

" The  truth,'  she  wondered  sadly.  " Could  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  world  when  Ralph  Freeling  had  proved  so  utterly  false 
both  to  herself  and  to  his  affianced  wife  ?  " 

Gladly  would  Clemency  have  avoided  meeting  him  again,  but 
pride  forbade  this.  Neither  he  nor  Adela  should  see  in  her  any 
signs  of  weakness  or  suffering ;  and  though  the  girl  did  not,  and 
could  not,  disguise  the  truth  from  herself,  that  she  loved  the  man 
who  was  to  be  her  future  brother-in-law,  she  determined  that 
no  one  else  should  discover  her  secret. 

The  first  few  days  that  followed  Mrs.  Gardine's  return  were 
miserable  ones  to  Clemency.  The  weather  too,  had  changed,  and 
instead  of  the  bright  spring  sunshine  they  had  been  enjoying, 
there  was  incessant  rain  and  storms  that  kept  them  all  to  the 
house,  and  made  the  sisters  more  or  less  constant  com- 
panions. 
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During  these  days  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  Ralph  Free- 
ling,  and  though  his  absence  was  a  relief  to  Clemency,  it  at  the 
same  time  made  her  inward  struggle  against  herself  more 
difficult ;  for,  the  first  fierce  burst  of  wrath  over,  love,  that  traitor 
in  the  camp,  began  to  make  his  voice  heard  again,  and  whispered 
that  "  Ralph's  heart  was  given  to  her,  though  duty  bound  him 
to  Adela."  And  these  soft  whispers  awakened  and  aroused  a 
feeling  of  hope  and  gladness  that  the  girl  in  vain  attempted  to 
stifle. 

To  Adela  this  absence  and  silence  were  a  confirmation  of  her 
worst  fears ;  the  pleasant  self-confidence  in  her  own  powers,  which 
had  made  her  so  sure  of  winning  Ralph  Freeling's  love,  was 
shaken,  and  she  was  devoured  by  a  jealousy  "cruel  as  the 
grave,"  that  filled  her  with  torturing  doubts,  and  aroused  wild 
suspicions  of  Clemency,  that  made  her  watch  her  every  move- 
ment, and  sharpened  the  bitter  words  and  sarcasms  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  speaking  either  to  or  at  the  latter,  for 
instead  of  being  angry  with  Ralph,  Adela  laid  all  the  blame  of 
her  unhappiness  upon  Clemency. 

"  It  is  strange  that  we  have  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Freeling  since 
our  return,"  remarked  Mrs.  Gardine  one  evening  as  they  all  sat 
together  in  the  warm,  brightly-lighted  drawing-room,  each  one 
occupied  with  book  or  work,  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  a 
united  and  happy  family.  '*  He  so  very  seldom  omits  calling  upon 
a  Sunday." 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence,  during  which  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  fierce  beating  of 
the  rain  against  the  window  ;  then  Adela  said  pointedly  and  with 
a  meaning  glance  at  Clemency,  who  appeared  absorbed  in  her 
book: 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  not 
coming." 

At  this  speech  Mrs.  Gardine  looked  up  quickly  and 
inquiringly,  but  before  she  could  ask  any  questions  Gerty 
exclaimed  : 

"  You  forget  what  a  fearful  day  Sunday  was.  Why,  we  had 
not  a  single  visitor." 

Mrs.  Gardine  said  nothing  more,  but  as  she  went  on  with  her 
knitting  a  look  of  perplexity  and  anxiety  crept  into  her  face ; 
from  time  to  time,  too,  she  glanced  towards  Adela,  who  was 
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seated  beside  the  fire,  her  head  resting  against  the  back  of  her 
chair  and  her  hands  clasped  together  idly  upon  the  book  that 
lay  open  upon  her  lap,  but  which  she  was  not  even  making  a 
pretence  of  reading. 

That  something  was  troubling  Adela,  Mrs.  Gardine  felt  sure, 
and  that  the  trouble  was  connected  with  Ralph  Freeling  the 
mother  now  began  to  suspect.  Could  it  be,  she  wondered,  that 
there  was  any  other  reason  for  his  staying  away  than  the  one 
Gertrude  had  suggested  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  and  Adela  had 
quarrelled?  The  very  idea  of  such  an  untoward  event  filled 
Mrs.  Gardine  with  dismay,  for  she  was  as  anxious  for  a  marriage 
between  her  eldest  daughter  and  the  owner  of  Frecourt  as  was 
that  daughter  herself.  Indeed  she  had  hoped  and  planned  for  it 
ever  since  Ralph  had  taken  possession  of  the  property^  now 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  hitherto  all  had  worked  well  in  fur- 
therance of  this  object 

As  a  rule  Mrs.  Gardine*s  plans  did  run  smoothly  and  were 
successful,  for  they  were  carefully  laid  and  as  carefully  carried 
out.  The  failure  that  had  attended  her  hopes  for  Clemency  had 
been  certainly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  Mrs.  Marsh  losing 
her  money  had  been  a  piece  of  ill  luck  that  no  one,  not  even 
the  wisest  of  mortals,  could  have  foreseen.  No,  she  certainly  had 
not  been  to  blame  in  that  matter,  she  told  herself,  with  a 
glance  at  Clemency,  who  was  seated  in  a  low  wicker  chair  beside 
the  table,  upon  which  stood  a  rose-shaded  lamp,  the  light  from 
which  fell  upon  the  girl's  bent  head. 

As  Mrs.  Gardine  noted  with  a  thrill  of  pain  and  self-repioach 
the  weary,  listless  droop  of  the  young  figure  and  the  sad  curve 
of  the  young  lips,  she  began  to  fear  that  things  were  more  amiss 
than  she  had  thought. 

"You  are  looking  tired,  Clemency,  dear;  have  you  a  head- 
ache?" 

**  Yes,  it  does  ache  a  little,  mamma,"  she  answered,  with  a  quick 
fleeting  blush  of  pleasure  at  the  affectionate  tone  in  which  her 
mother's  question  had  been  asked  ;  for  the  poor  child  felt  lonely 
and  unhappy,  and  longed  for  the  sympathy  of  love  and  kindly 
words,  as  do  all  who  sorrow,  especially  the  young,  to  whom 
trouble  is  new  and  strange,  and  oh,  so  difficult  to  understand. 

"  I  think  I  miss  getting  out,  and  shall  be  all  right  again  when 
this  horrid  rain  stops." 
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**Is  that  air  you  miss,  Clemency?" 

''  No,  Adela,"  looking  at  her  sister  with  frank  and  fearless 
eyes.  ''  I  miss  Aunt  Mary  dreadfully  and  all  the  things  I  had 
to  do  for  her.  You  see,  mamma,  I  had  ever)rthing  to  look  after 
there,  while  here  I  have  n"^  work." 

The  pointed  tone  of  Adela's  remark  had  not  been  lost  upon 
Mrs.  Gardine,  but  without  appearing  to  have  noticed  it  she  said 
to  Clemency: 

"  It  is  only  natural,  dear,  that  you  should  miss  your  poor 
aunt,  but  you  will  soon  find  plenty  to  occupy  you  here." 

"  I  wonder  such  an  energetic  person  doesn't  go  in  for  '  doing 
something.'  Isn't  that  the  fashionable  phrase  used  by  disap- 
pointed and  discontented  young  women  ?  " 

"Being  neither  disappointed  nor  discontented,  I  can't  say," 
retorted  Clemency  with  flashing  ^y^%  ;  **  but,  personally,  I  should 
prefer  something  to  do  *  than  passing  my  days  like  the  lilies  of 
the  field.'" 

"You  forget,  Clem.,"  laughed  Gerty,  "  they  allow " 

"My  dear  children,"  interposed  Mrs.  Gardine  hastily,  but 
decidedly,  "  you  are  all  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  At 
present  your  duties  are  in  your  home,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  see 
you  all  in  happy  and  suitable  homes  of  your  own." 

"  With  husbands  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  said  *  homes,* "  added  Gerty  with  a  merry 
laugh. 

**  These,  however,  are  only  prospective  blessings,"  put  in 
Rosalind  quietly,  "  The  truth  i.s,  mamma,  that  there  is  really  very 
little  for  us  younger  ones  to  do.  Gerty,  as  your  lieutenant,  has 
plenty,  and  Adela — well,  I  suppose  she  is  like" — this  with  a 
little  laugh—" '  the  lilies  of  the  field.' " 

"  In  plain  prose,  I  am  the  useful,  and  Adela  the  ornamental, 
member  of  the  family,  and  Rosa  was  the  odd  man  who 
did " 

"  My  dear  Gerty,  we  will,  if  you  please,  have  a  truce  to  this 
nonsense.  I  don't  at  all  approve  of  these  absurd  and  new- 
fangled notions  about  work." 

However,  the  next  day,  after  a  long  and  private  conversation 
with  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Gardine  took  another  and  more 
lenient  view  of  the  matter,  and  acknowledged  that  perhaps  a 
little  change  of  scene  an4  ,air  might  do  Clemency  good. 

19* 
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**  The  poor  child  had  gone  through  a  great  deal  that  winter, 
and  naturally  felt  the  results  of  all  her  nursing  and  anxiety." 
This  Mrs.  Gardine  told  her  friends  and  tried  to  believe  that  she 
spoke  the  truth,  and  that  it  was  for  the  girl's  real  good  she 
should  leave  home  for  a  little  while,  for  she  hoped  "when 
Clemency  returned,  Adela's  fit  of  jealousy  would  have 
passed,  and  things  would  be  definitely  settled  between  her 
and  Ralph  Freeling."  And  Mrs.  Gardine  felt  no  doubt  but 
that  these  hopes  would  be  realized,  when  she  heard  that  Ralph's 
absence  had  been  occasioned  by  no  quarrel  with  Adela,  but  by 
the  illness  of  his  mother,  to  whose  sick  bed  he  had  been  sum- 
moned on  the  day  after  their  return  from  the  Turners'. 

"You  have  come  back  just  in  time  to  say  good-bye  to 
Clemency." 

"  Good-bye  to  Clemency  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Freeling  in  a  tone  of 
dismay.     **  Is  your  sister  going  away,  Miss  Gardine  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  to  stay  with  a  Mrs.  Whitfield,  an  old  friend  of  Aunt 
Mary's." 

"  Does  she  intend  making  a  long  stay  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  careless 
tone,  which  did  not,  however,  deceive  his  companion. 

"That  depends  upon  circumstances.  Mrs.  Whitfield  is  rich 
and  has  hobbies ;  her  latest  is  a  cottage  hospital  that  she  has 
started  in  the  village,  and  she  wants  Clemency  to  help  her  in 
working  it." 

"  Why  your  sister  ?  I  should  not  fancy  she  had  Jiad  much 
experience  in  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  No,  that's  true  ;  but  she  is  very  fond  of  Clem.  Mrs.  Whit- 
field has  no  children ;  her  nephew,  Graham  Orme,  who  is,  I 
heard,  a  very  charming  person,  inherits  all  her  wealth,  and  if 
Clemency  does  accept  him — "  here  Adela  stopped,  and  glancing 
up  at  Ralph,  added  quickly,  "  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  about 
it  to  you ;  but  naturally  the  matter  is  a  good  deal  in  my 
thoughts." 

"  Naturally ;  but  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  your  sister  accepting 
this  charming  Mr.  Orme  ?  " 

"  No,"  speaking  slowly,  "  I  don'f  think  there  is ;  Aunt  Mary's 
heart  was  set  upon  their  marriage,  and  now  that  she  is  dead, 
Clemency  looks  upon  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil  her  every 
wish." 

"  Even  to  marrying  a  man  she  does  not  care  for  ?  " 
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'*  Oh,  but  she  does  like  him,  I  am  sure  ;  if  not,  why  does  she 
insist  upon  going  back  to  Stanmore  so  soon  ?  Of  course,  it  may 
only  be  for  love  of  Mrs.  Whitfield,"  she  added  with  a  little  laugh, 
as  they  went  towards  the  door  that  led  from  the  conservatory, 
where  this  conversation  had  taken  place,  into  the  drawing-room. 
Uix)n  reaching  the  open  doorway,  Adela  stopped  and  said 
with  lowered  voice  and  a  glance  towards  Clemency,  who  was 
seated  at  the  tea-table  listening  with  an  amused  smile  to  Gerty's 
account  of  a  visit  they  had  been  paying  in  the  village,  "  She 
doesn't  look  as  if  she  were  being  forced  into  an  unwilling 
marriage,  does  she  ? '' 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before,  Clemency  ? " 

At  this  question,  coming  as  it  did  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
the  girl  raised  a  pair  of  startled  eyes  to  Ralph  Freeling's  gaze. 
Then,  as  if  frightened  by  what  she  saw  there,  her  glance  drooped 
and  she  answered  confusedly,  "  How  could  I  ?  Nothing  was 
settled  then,"  misunderstanding  his  meaning  as  completely  as  he 
misunderstood  hers. 

The  moment  Clemency  had  so  much  dreaded  and  had  tried  so 
hard  to  avoid,  had  come  at  last  The  arrival  of  some  other 
visitors  had  given  Ralph  the  opportunity  he  wanted,  and  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  speak  to  her  alone. 

**  Then  it  is  by  your  own  wish  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  recovering  her  composure  and  resenting  the 
tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  ;  for  what  right  had  he  to  be  angry 
and  reproach  her  ?  The  wrong  and  concealment  had  been  on 
his  side,  not  hers.  '<  Did  you  think  mamma  was  tired  of  me,  and 
had  turned  me  out  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  No,  that  was  not  the  mistake  I  made."  After  a  moment's 
silence  he  added,  **  Good-bye,  Miss  Gardine.  May  you  be  very 
happy  in  the  life  you  have  chosen." 

•*  Good-bye,  Mr.  Freeling."  Then,  as  their  glances  met,  the 
anger  died  out  of  the  man's  eyes,  (or  the  girl's  were  full  of  a  pain 
and  sorrow  that  would  no  longer  be  repressed,  as  she  faltered 
out  *'  I  think — I  mean,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be." 

•*  Clemency,"  he  exclaimed  eagerly,  but  ere  he  could  say  more, 
Adela's  voice  broke  in  with : 

'*  Clemency,  dear,  Mrs.  Ashton  is  asking  if  you  will  not  delay 
your  visit  to  Stanmore  for  a  couple  of  days,  as  she  wants  you  to 
go  to  their  tennis  party  on  Thursday." 
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"  You  must  stay,  Clem.,  for  the  first  tennis  party  of  this  season," 
put  in  Gerty. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  Mrs.  Ashton,but  it  is  impossible.     I  must  go. 
I  have  promised." 

Spring  passed  into  summer,  and  summer  faded  into  autumn, 
and  still  the  engagement  between  Adela  and  Ralph  Freeling  was 
not  announced  ;  and  Clemency  often  wondered,  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  of  which  she  was  heartily  ashamed,  whether  the  words 
Gerty  had  spoken  on  thie  evening  of  the  last  day  she  spent  at 
Sunnybank  were  true. 

"  At  one  time  we  thought  he  cared  for  Adela,  but  now  I  know 
that  we  were  mistaken,  He  does  not ;  never  has,  and  never  will 
love  her ;  and  you  know  that,  Clem.,  just  as  well  as  I  do,"  the  girl 
had  added. 

Still  Adela  had  herself  said  they  were  engaged,  and  Clemency 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  her  sister's  truth.  Ralph  had  loved 
Adela  once  and  won  her  affection  in  return ;  in  all  probability 
he  would  return  to  his  allegiance,  and  therefore  Clemency's  duty 
lay  plain  before  her. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Whitfield  was  only  too  pleased  to  have  the 
young  girl's  companionship ;  and  when  Mrs.  Gardine  wrote  in 
the  autumn  to  say  that  ^he  had  decided  to  winter  abroad  with 
her  daughters,  Mrs.  Whitfield  at  once  begged  that  Clemency 
might  be  left  with  her  during  their  absence. 

Though  a  little  hurt  at  this  request  being  so  readily  granted, 
"as  if  they  were  pleased  to  get  rid  of  me,"  thought  the  girl. 
Clemency  was  glad  to  remain  with  her  kind  old  friend  at  Stan- 
more.  And  as  the  months  went  by  she  grew  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  was  happy  in  the  belief  that  she  had  fought  and  con- 
quered the  love  that  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  been  her  joy 
and  her  sorrow,  her  glory  and  her  shame.  Yes  Clemency  was 
quite  sure  that  her  love  for  Ralph  Freeling  was  dead,  and  she 
strove  bravely  to  put  from  her  even  the  very  memory  of  it,  as 
being  disloyal  to  her  sister.  Of  Ralph  she  had  heard  nothing 
since  her  mother  and  sisters  had  left  Sunnybank,  except  that  the 
Court  had  been  shut  up  for  the  winter  ;  this  she  heard  both  from 
her  mother  and  Gerty ;  the  latter  merely  mentioned  the  fact, 
while  the  former  added,  "  He  has  gone  to  India  for  a  few  months 
and  will  probably  be  in  Rome  at  Easter,  when  we  are  there." 
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"  An  accident,  Power  ?  "  exclaimed  Clemency. 

"  Not  Mrs.  Whitfield,  miss,  nor  Mr.  Julian,"  returned  Power 
reassuringly.  "It  is  a  gentleman  who  is  hurt.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  horse*  close  to  our  lodge  gates,  and  they  brought  him 

here.    The  mistress  is  with  him,  and ► »»   • 

*  But  before  he  could  finish.  Clemency  was  half-way  across 
the  hall.  Throwing  her  hat  and  gloves  upon  the  table  as  she 
passed,  the  girl  ran  swiftly'  up  the  stairs  to  the  roofn  where 
they  had  carried  the  injured  man,  and  opening  the  door  quietly 
she  looked  in. 

Mrs.  Whitfield  and  the  doctor  were  standing  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  but  at  the  entrance  of  Clemency  the  former 
moved  aside,  and,  in  doing  so,  enabled  the  girl  to  see  the  white 
face  and  motionless  form  that  lay  upon  the  bed. 

"Ralph!" 

At  the  cry  that  broke  from  her  trembling  lips,  the  closed  eyes 
opened  slowly  and  rested  upon  the  girl.  As  they  did  so,  a  look 
of  jo}rful  recognition  came  into  them,  and  he  murmured : 
"  Clemency,  my  darling." 

And  Clemency,  as  she  clasped  his  hand  in  hers,  knew  that  the 
bitter  struggle  of  the  past  few  months  had  been  all  in  vain : 
that  her  love  for  Ralph  Freeling  was  a»  strong  and  deep  as  it 
liad  been  when  they  had  said  "  good-bye  "  to  one  another  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Sunnybank. 

"Then  it  is  not  true.  Clemency?  You  are  not  going  to  marry 
Julian  Orme  any  more  than  I  am  going  to  marry  Adela." 

"  No ;  neither  to  please  auntie  or  myself  can  I  do  that,  and  for 
a  very  good  reason,"  she  answered  with  a  smile.  "  He  does  not 
want  to  marry  me ;  poor  auntie  and  Mrs.  Whitfield  would  have 
liked  it,  I  know,  but  we  both  thought  differently." 

*'Then  there  was  some  stratum  of  truth  in  that  woman's 
falsehood ;  but  I  won't  say  more,  for  she  is  your  sister,  my 
darling." 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure  you  never  cared  for  her,  Ralph  ?  " 
Clemency  asked,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  voice  that  she 
could  not  repress. 

"  Never ;  what  could  have  put  that  notion  into  your  head,  I 
cannot  think." 

"  Never  mind  what  put  it,  Ralph  ;  it  has  gone  now.  It  was  a 
misunderstanding  that  nearly  lost  me  your  love." 
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"  No ;  that  would  not  go,  though  I  tried  hard  to  make  it ;  but 
that  is-  all  past  and  over,  and  we  will  neither  think  nor  speak 
about  it  again.     We  will  both  foi^et  and  forgive." 

'*  It  is  not  easy  to  forgive  a  deliberate  and  malicious  falsehood.'' 
Then  drawing  her  closer  to  him,  added :  '*  But  I  shall  do  as  you 
say,  darling ;  we  will  foi^et  and  forgive.  I  am  far  too  happy  to 
be  angry  with  any  one  just  now." 

"And  you.  Clemency,"  he  asked,  after  a  pause,  "you  are 
happy,  too,  my  darling?** 

"  Happy,  and  grateful  as  well,  Ralph,  for  have  I  not  won  you 
back  from  the  very  gates  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death?" 


Xodt  in  tbe  HDidt 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ADVENTURE  ON  DARTMOOR. 

I  AM  in  the  proud  position  of  being  the  only  girl  in  a  family 
of  six. 

I  don't  know  if  all  girls  will  envy  me,  but  sincerely  I  think  that 
my  lot  is  a  happy  one. 

My  brothers  are  all  older  than  myself ;  indeed,  some  of  them 
were  almost  grown  up  when  I  was  quite  a  baby,  and  they  have 
always  made  me  a  great  pet. 

1  suppose  I  am  rather  spoiled,  and  I  know  I  talk  slang  some- 
times, and  do  all  sorts  of  boyish  things  ;  but,  as  I  say  to  mother 
how  can  I  possibly  help  it  ?  She  and  father  shake  their  heads  at 
me,  but  I  promise  them  to  settle  down  into  a  proper,  respectable 
lady-like  person  when  I  am  thirty,  if  only  they  will  let  me  enjoy 
myself  with  the  boys  until  then.  We  live  in  a  town  house,  with 
a  big  garden  and  a  tennis  court,  and  the  river  is  not  far  off,  so 
that  we  get  plenty  of  boating. 

In  the  winter  there  is  skating,  and  we  go  to  all  the  dances  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  get  up  theatricals,  which  are  the  greatest 
fun  in  the  world.  But  I  don't  want  you  to  think  we  are  all  utterly 
frivolous,  and  bent  only  on  amusing  ourselves. 

It  is  not  so,  I  can  assure  you. 

We  belong  to  a  philharmonic  society,  and  meet  every  week  to 
practise  for  our  concerts.  We  go  to  lectures  in  the  town  hall, 
and  don't  shirk  the  examinations  afterwards  ;  and  last  summer 
three  of  us  went  to  Oxford  as  University  Extension  students,  and 
didn't  we  enjoy  it  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  teir  you  all  this,  because  when  you  see  how 
enei^etic  we  all  are  you  will  understand  the  boys'  astonishment 
at  my  sudden  collapse.  I  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  worth 
speaking  of  in  my  life,  and  my  break  down  was  all  the  fault  of 
that  horrid  influenza !  Every  one  in  the  town  had  it  during  the 
spring,  so  how  could  we  escape  ? 

I  nursed  mother,  and  all  the  rest,  and  flattered  myself  that  I 
was  quite  infection  proof. 
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And  then,  weeks  after,  when  we  had  almost  forgotten  it,  I 
began  to  feel  awfully  queer.  Well,  I  needn't  describe  the  'symp- 
toms ;  I  daresay  most  of  you  know  how  extremely  pleasant  they 
are !  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  couldn't  get  well ;  and  there  I 
was,  creeping  about'  like  a  lame  cat,  finding  life  a  burden  and 
everybody  a  bore. 

Nigel  wanted  me  to  take  a  class  of  boys  in  his  school,  and  to 
look  after  his  old  women  (he  is  a  clergyman).  Bernard  couldn't 
sing  if  I  were  not  there  to  play  his  accompaniments.  Bob  and 
Ted  ancl  Denis  were  for  ever  asking  me  to  do  something  or  other 
for  them.  Mother  needed  me  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  I  only  sat 
and  moped,  and  felt  cross  and  miserable  without  knowing' why. 
I  could  not  shake  off  the  heavy  depression  which  lay  upon  me, 
and  instead  of  being  the  sunbeam  of  the  house,  as  the  boys  had 
sometimes  called  me,  I  must  have  been  like  a  very  dark  cloud,  or 
an  extremely  wet  blanket ! 

And  then  the  summer  began  to  get  hot,  and  the  town  house 
seemed  stuffy  and  unbearable.  Ted  and  Denis  tried  to  persuade 
me  that  the  air  on  the  river  was  what  I  wanted,  and  their  aston- 
ishment was  great  when  I  preferred  remaining  at  home. 

"She's  awfully  changed,"  I  overheard  one  say  to  the  other 
afterwards ;  "  I  never  knew  her  so  unreasonable.  Do  you  think 
it  possible  "(this  in  a  very  awe-struck  voice)  "that  she  can  be  in 
love?'' 

"  Nonsense,"  was  the  energetic  reply ;  "  Frances  is  much  too 
sensible  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  a  little,  as  I  sat  there  in  the  shady 
drawing-room. 

"  That  sort  of  thing "  has  certainly  not  crossed  my  path  yet, 
and  I  have  never  met  anybody  who  could  be  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  dear  brothers. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  twilight  a  few  days  later,  when  father  came 
in  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

•'Frances,"  he  said,  "  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  pack  a 
portmanteau  and  start  for  Dartmoor  ?  " 

"  Quarter  of  an  hour,"  I  said,  opening  my  eyes  wide.  "  What 
do  you  mean,  daddy  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  Dr.  Fanshawe  about  you,  my  dear, 
and  he  says  you  are  to  go  away  at  once.  You  need  change,  a 
bracing  air,  moorland  air  especially.     I  wrote  to  Chagford  about 
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lodgings,  and  got  the  reply  to-night.  There  are  two  or  three 
rooms  to  spare,  luckily,  for  the  whole  place  seems  full.  If  you 
are  ready  to  go,  I  will  tel^jraph  to  secure  them  at  once." 

"  But  I  am  not  to  go  alone,  I  suppose,"  I  inquired,  astonished 
at .  the  suddenness  of  the  proposition. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  gone  with  you  myself,"  said  my  father, 
"but  I  can't  get  away  just  now.  Bernard  says  he  will  be 
delighted  to  take  care  of  yt>u,  and  I  daresay  some  of  the  other 
boys  will  join  you  later.  You  are  not  to  come  back  here  until 
the  weather  is  cooler  and  you  are  quite  strong." 

So  it  was  decreed  with  little  demur  on  my  part.  I  had  come 
to  the  stage  when  I  didn't  care  what  happened  to  me.  I  felt  as 
if  I  should  never  get  back  the  old  happy  health  and  spirits  again. 
But  my  brothers*  enthusiasm  about  the  "tors"  and  the  trout 
streams,  and  the  hut-circles,  infected  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

None  of  us  had  ever  visited  Dartmoor,  but  Bernard  went  out 
immediately  and  bought  maps  and  guide-books,  and  we  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly. 

Bob  and  Denis  determined  to  have  a  walking  tour,*and  explore 
the  whole  district.  They  arranged  to  start  independently  of  us, 
but  to  meet  us  somewhere  on  the  way. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Bernard  and  I  set  off,  two  days  later, 
with  as  little  luggage  as  possible.  We  had  to  go  down  to 
Newton,  then  change  for  Moreton-Hampstead,  and  then  drive 
some  miles  to  our  destination,  so  that  our  journey  was  a  long  one, 
and  I  was  dreadfully  tired  when  we  arrived. 

But  the  evening  was  lovely,  and  the  peace  and  freshness  were 
very  charming  after  the  dust  and  noise  of  travelling. 

I  think  the  two  things;  which  first  strike  a  visitor  on  coming  to 
this  little  town  are  the  abundance  of  its  whitewash  and  the 
mellow  beauty  of  its  thatched  roofs.  Every  available  wall  is 
whitewashed,  and  the  winding  streets  dazzle  you  with  their 
obstrusive  cleanliness.  Not  underfoot  though,  for  the  mud  is 
obtrusive  too,  and  the  fine  rain  which  drifts  down  from  the  hills 
is  too  gentle  to  wash  it  away. 

But  the  thatch  I  That  is  a  real  delight  to  an  artist's  eye. 
Thick,  soft  and  rich,  like  velvet  pile,  with  every  shade  of  green 
and  brown  and  russet  melting  one  into  the  other.  Moss  roofs 
they  shojuld  be  called,  rather  than  thatched  ones. 

The  Dartmoor  moss  excels  any  other  that  I  have  seen.     It 
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seems  to  pity  the  great  boulders  and  the  stunted  trees,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  winter  storms,  and  it  creeps  and  clings  and 
covers  lovingly  every  available  surface  with  its  soft  mantle. 

The  stone  hedges  themselves  are  a  stuJy  worth  attention. 
Great  irregular  blocks  of  greyimoorstone,  piled  carelessly  one  on 
top  of  another,  and  filled  at  every  cranny  with  vegetation.  White 
lichen  on  this  boulder,  golden  on  that ;  here  on  a  narrow  ledge  a 
fairy  banqueting  table  of  silver  grey  cups,  there  an  emerald 
cushion  from  which  stand  up  pale  drooping  heads  of  green  on 
thread-like  stalks.  Now  a  cluster  of  flat  round  leaves,  which 
the  children  love  to  play  with,  calling  them  money,  then  a  growth 
of  small-leaved  delicately-veined  ivy,  which  at  a  little  distance 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  carved  rock  itself,  so  closely  does 
it  cling  to  the  grey  surface. 

Bernard  was  in  raptures  over  the  mosses,  and  so  was  I,  though 
I  ate  not  as  much  of  a  botanist  as  he  is.  It  is  very  very  solitary 
on  those  narrow  roads,  that  wind  up  and  down  among  the  hills. 
We  walked  miles,  sometimes  without  meeting  a  single  creature. 
Overhead,  perhaps  a  lark  would  sing,  arid  the  rush  of  a  rapid 
torrent  come  up  from  below. 

As  you  mounted,  what  a  panorama  unfolded  itself.  The  grey 
Chagford  Tower,  with  its  white  houses  gathered  closely  round  it, 
the  green  slopes  running  down  to  the  valley,  the  woods  filling  in 
the  background,  and  all  around  the  great  tors,  between  which 
lay  glimpses  of  sunlit  distance,  misty  and  dreamlike.  Perhaps 
the  day  has  been  rainy.  The  dark  moorland  heights  are  hidden 
with  trailing  clouds.  You  almost  shiver  at  the  wild  dreariness  of 
those  frowning  ramparts  ;  when  lo  1  the  clouds  drift  by,  and  the 
sun  is  there,  and  crag  and  heath  and  height  and  hollow  are 
beautiful  once  more ! 

I  should  like  to  write  a  great  deal  more  about  Chagford :  the 
joyous  river  rushing  along  under  the  trees  in  the  valley,  the 
picturesque  old  mill,  Fingle  Bridge,  the  Gidleigh  rocks  with  their 
mysterious  stone  avenues  and  rock  basins ;  but  I  am  afraid  Mr. 
Editor  will  be  getting  impatient,  and  I  have  not  come  to  our 
"  adventure  "  yet,  so  I  must  hurry  on. 

Everybody  said  we  did  right  in  coming  to  Chagford  first,  and 
getting  a  mild  taste  of  moorland  air,  before  we  ventured  quite 
upon  the  moor  itself  The  air  is  perfectly  delicious,  and  I  began 
to  feel  better  directly  I  breathed  it,  but  for  some  people  it  is  too 
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strong,  and  the  continual  breezes  on  the  heights  may  be  too 
fatiguing  at  first. 

We  stayed  a  week  in  the  quaint  little  village,  and  found  the 
reading-room  a  most  agreeable  refuge  on  the  one  wet  day  with 
which  we  were  favoured  ;  and  then  we  set  off  once  more,  behind 
a  sturdy  little  Dartmoor  pony,  and  made  our  way  to  Okehamp- 
ton.  At  the  end  of  the  next  week  we  had  got  down  to 
Tavistock,  and  instead  of  skirting  the  moor,  as  hitherto,  we 
determined  to  strike  across  it  and  pay  a  visit  to  Princetown.  By 
this  time  I  had  nearly  shaken  off  all  the  ill-effects  of  influenza ; 
indeed  I  don't  think  any  one  could  be  ill  or  low-spirited  long  on 
Dartmoor.  The  ** champagne  atmosphere"  makes  one  feel, 
mentally  and  bodily,  as  buoyant  as  a  cork !  It  was  August  now, 
and  a  spell  of  hot  weather  had  set  in.  I  wish  I  were  good  at 
describing  scenery  and  that  I  could  make  my  readers  see  what 
we  saw  in  those  long  summer  days. 

Cloudless  skies  were  not  ours  by  any  means,  for,  being  so  high 
up,  we  were  often  enveloped]  in  clouds,  and  quite  shut  out  from 
the  world  below,  but  when  they  drifted  by,  how  beautiful  it  was  ! 
What  azure  distances,  and  purple  hollows,  and  dark-browed  tors^ 
rising  one  behind  the  other ;  what  sudden  streaks  of  silver  among 
the  heather,  where  the  baby  streams  awoke,  and  danced  and 
sparkled  on  their  way  to  the  valleys  below ;  what  gleams  of  gold 
where  the  gorse  burst  into  bloom  among  the  granite  rocks  1 
Freedom  and  space  and  solitude  everywhere,  and  we  two,  with 
nothing  to  trouble  or  disturb  us.  I  forgot  all  my  depression,  and 
told  Bernard  that  I  really  thought  I  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Tavistock  we  hired  a  little  carriage  and 
drove  to  Merrivale  to  see  the  famous  antiquities.  We  had  our 
luggage  with  us,  and  I  persuaded  Bernard  to  let  it  go  on  by  road 
to  Princetown,  while  we  followed  later,  across  the  heath.  The 
driver  assured  us  that  we  could  not  miss  our  way,  and  left  us  to 
eat  our  luncheon  among  the  solemn  old  stones  that  had  been  set 
up  in  the  days  before  history  began. 

No  one  disturbed  our  solitude,  only  now  and  then  a  few  sheep 
came  and  looked  suspiciously  at  us,  as  if  they  thought  we  had 
no  business  to  be  there. 

After  resting  half-an-hour,  I  proposed  we  should  ascend  a  tor 
at  a  little  distance  for  the  sake  of  the  view  from  its  summit 
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Bernard  was  afraid  the  climb  would  be  too  much  for  me,  as  I 
had  already  walked  some  distance  in  our  explorations,  but  I  felt 
equal  to  anything  that  day,  so  we  soon  set  off,  stopping  often  as 
we  ascended  to  refresh  ourselves  with  the  whortleberries,  which 
grew  thickly  all  the  summer  over  the  moor. 

The  fine  weather  had  not  continued  long  enough  yet  to  make 
the  bogs  pleasant  walking,  and  we  were  a  long  time  getting  to 
the  summit.  We  had  scarcely  perceived,  as  we  mounted,  how 
the  sky  had  become  overcast,  but  when  we  reached  the  top, 
expecting  to  see  a  wide  and  beautiful!  landscape  spread  beneath 
us,  we  found  everything  enveloped  in  mist,  white  wreaths  of 
which  were  floating  round  us,  every  moment  increasing  in 
density. 

**  I  say,"  said  Bernard,  "  this  will  never  do !  These  fogs  last 
for  hours  sometimes.  We  must  get  down  to  the  road,  Frances, 
as  fast  as  we  can." 

"That  will  be  easy  enough,"  I  said  lightly,  *'only  I  must  rest 
a  few  moments  first,  for  I  haven't  any  breath  left." 

So  we  sat  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  tor,  in  silence,  and 
the  white  mists  rolled  and  curled,  and  folded  themselves  closer 
about  us,  till  my  eyes  grew  quite  misty  too  from  watching 
them. 

'  Bernard  looked  rather  grave  when  we  got  up  at  last  to 
descend.  "  You  see,"  he  said,  "  if  we  get  down  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  hill,  we  shan't  be  able  to  find  the  road,  and  we  may 
•  wander  miles  out  of  our  way."  I  was  more  confident.  I  thought 
I  remembered  several  landmarks  which  would  guide  us,  and  I 
took  out  the  map  to  help  me. 

But  though  the  map  showed  roads  and  streams  and  bridges, 
the  mist  prevented  our  seeing  the  realities,  and  we  stumbled  on 
down  the  slope,  not  knowing  what  direction  we  were  taking. 

Several  times  we  got  into  boggy  places,  and  had  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and' when  we  arrived  at  length  on  more  level  ground,  we 
could  not  find  a  vestige  of  road  or  track.  We  were  wandering 
now  on  a  bare  stretch  of  moorland.  Dimly  the  huge  scattered 
stones  loomed  through  the  obscurity  There  was  not  even  a 
sheep  to  be  seen  here,  and  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  and  I 
fully  realized  now  that  our  position  was  an  uncomfortable  one. 

Quite  lately  I  had  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  two  small 
boys,   gathering  whortleberries,   who  had  lost  their   way    in   a 
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mist,  and  were  found  in  a  miserable  condition,  after  spending  a 
whole  night  on  the  moor,  and  I  did  not  like  the  prospect 
before  us. 

I  was  getting  very  tired  too,  for  by  this  time  we  had  been  on 
our  feet  for  hours,  and  I  could  see  that  Bernard  looked  at  me 
anxiously.  At  last  we  came  to  rising  ground  once  more.  There 
was  a  little  protection  here  under  the  rocks,  from  the  wetting 
mist,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  sit  down  and  rest  while  he  went 
further,  promising  faithfully  not  to  venture  beyond  ear-shot 

He  gave  me  a  whistle,  and  told  me  to  use  it  at  intervals,  so 
that  he  could  not  lose  my  whereabouts. 

It  was  very  dreary  all  alone  there.  My  boots  were  soaked  and 
stained  brown  with  the  peaty  water,  and  I  felt  altogether  drag- 
gled and  uncomfortable. 

I  began  to  examine  the  stones  strewn  around  me  with  a 
critical  eye,  speculating  as  to  bow  we  could  manage  to  spend  a 
night  under  their  shelter. 

Every  now  and  then  Bernard  whistled  cheerily,  and  I  replied 
to  him.  The  wind  moaned  dismally  up  here,  and  I  shivered  in 
spite  of  my  serge  dress.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  down  in  the 
valleys  the  sun  was  most  probably  shining  brilliantly  at  this  very 
moment  Suddenly,  I  was  aware  that  some  one  was  near  me. 
It  could  not  be  Bernard,  for  I  had  just  heard  his  distant  signal. 
I  started  up  and  peered  about  me.  Something  had  certainly 
moved  among  the  stones.  I  don't  know  what  I  dreaded,  but  cer- 
tainly I  did  feel  afraid,  and  my  fears  were  not  by  any  means 
allayed  when  there  stood  before  me  the  figure  of  a  man !  A 
rough  unshaven  face  he  had ;  his  garments  were  torn  and  dis- 
hevelled, and  altogether  he  was  not  a  reassuring  object  to  look 
upon. 

I  returned  his  stare  as  boldly  as  I  could,  while  all  sorts  of 
stories  of  "  wild  men  "  and  escaped  lunatics  flitted  through  my 
remembrance. 

"  Got  any  money  with  you,  my  pretty  dear  ?  "  said  the  man, 
coming  very  close  to  me. 

My  only  answer  was  to  whistle  loudly,  and  Bernard's  reply 
sounded  faintly  in  the  distance. 

"  He  won't  come  back  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  man,  "  there's  bogs 
down  there  p'll  hold  him  fast  for  a  bit,  while  we  does  our  busi- 
ness." 
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'*  Are  they  dangerous  bogs  ?  "  I  inquired  anxiously,  my  fears 
for  Bernard's  safety  being  instantly  aroused. 

"  Awkwardish"  said  the  man,  with  a  grin  ;  "but  never  mind 
your  sweetheart  for  a  minute,  just  hand  over  your  little  purse  to 
me,  my  dear,  for  I'm  more  in  need  of  it  than  you." 

As  he  stretched  out  his  hand  I  suddenly  perceived  that  his 
garments  bore  the  broad  arrow  printed  in  every  direction,  though 
the  rents  had  evidently  been  arranged  to  hide  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

He  had  a  severe  cut,  too,  upon  his  wrist,  from  which  ths  blood 
was  flowing  freely. 

Now  I  knew  what  he  was.  An  escaped  convict  from  the 
great  prison  at  Princetown  ! 

I  think  he  must  have  seen  that  I  had  discovered  him,  for  he 
immediately  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whining  key. 

''  I'm  a  innocent  man,  my  dear,  as  have  been  shut  up  in  prison 
by  a  cruel  mistake.  You  couldn't  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  re- 
fuse me  a  few  coppers  to  help  me  to  get  home  to  my  wife  and 
kids?" 

Again  I  whistled,  and  again  Bernard  answered  me.  What  a 
long  time  he  was  away !  and  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  Would  it  be 
very  wrong  to  aid  this  man's  escape?  I  had  always  had  intense 
sympathy  with  prisoners  and  captives  since,  when  quite  a 
tiny  child,  I  had  been  shut  up  by  accident  in  a  cellar  by  one 
of  the  boys,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  I  was  to  be  left  there  to 
die. 

It  could  not  matter  if  I  gave  him  a  few  pence ;  I  drew  out  my 
purse  slowly.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  for  the  instant  he 
saw  it  he  made  a  snatch,  and  before  I  had  time  to  resist,  it  was 
in  his  hands. 

**  Five,  six,  seven  shillings,"  he  said,  greedily  fingering  the  con- 
tents, "  no  gold.  H'm,  that's  not  much !  Sure  you've  got  nothing 
else?" 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  eagerly,  but  I  had  no  brooch  on, 
and  I  had  fortunately  lent  my  watch  to  Bernard  as  his  had  met 
with  an  accident. 

He  emptied  the  purse  into  his  pocket,  and  returned  it  to  me, 
while  I  stood  helplessly  staring  at  him. 

**  And  now,"  he  said,  coming  still  nearer  and  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  "  you  must  promise  not  to  betray  me !     Not  to  tell  a  single 
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qreature  that  youVe  seen  me,  not  even  your  sweetheart  down 
there.     W^  you  promise  ?  " 
I  hesitated. 

**  If  you  don't/'  he  said,  and  his  eyes  glared  savagely  into 
mine,  *'  I'll  go  down  and  lead  him  into  the  middle  of  the  bc^, 
where  he  can't  get  out,  and  leave  him  there.  I  know  what  a 
Dartmoor  bog  is  pretty  well,  I  can  tell  you,  and  you'll  never  s^e 
hin)  no  more  I " 

"  I  will  promise  not  to  tell,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
for  I  felt  like  a  reed  in  his  strong  grasp.    '^  I  will  promise  if  you 
will  show  me  the  way  back  to  Princetown  ?  " 
'*  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered,  wondering  what  Bernard  would  think  of 
me. 

"  Then  keep  to  this  sheep  track,  see?"  and  he  showed  me  a 
faint  pathway  which  had  quite  escaped  my  notice  ;  '*  go  on  over 
the  next  hill,  and  you'll  get  to  the  railway,  follow  that  and  you're 
all  right  Nqw  I  must  be  off.  Pity  you're  not  a  bit  taller,  or  we 
might  have  changed  clothes."  He  looked  at  me  with  a  disagree- 
able  laugh,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  rejoiced  in  my 
smallness  of  stature. 

Then  he  turned  to  go,  but  paused  a  moment  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  pain  to  re-adjust  his  torn  shirt  sleeve  over  the  wounded 
arm. 

And  now  I  suppose  I  perpetrated  another  foolish  thing.  I  had 
attended  ambulance  lectures,  and  was  rather  proud  of  my  skill 
in  bandaging  the  various  cuts  and  bruises  which  my  brothers 
frequently  brought  to  me  for  treatment  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  (though  he  had  robbed  me  and  treated  me  rudely)  go  away 
with  such  a  wound  uncared  for. 

"  Let  me  bind  up  your  wrist,"  I  said ;  "  I  understand  how  to  do 
it,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  bleeding  like  that"  You  should 
have  seen  the  expression  of  his  face :  amazement  and  incredulity 
were  depicted  on  every  feature.  I  hastily  drew  out  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  wetted  it  in  a  little  pool,  which  lay  at  the  base  of 
one  of  the  rocks,  and  approached  him.  He  seemed  to  get  quite 
shy  all  of  a  sudden,  but  held  out  his  arm  in  silence.  I  had  taken 
off  my  gloves,  and  as  I  attended  to  his  hurt  I  could  not  help 
noticing  how  a  little  ring  I  wore  (father's  last  Christmas  present) 

twinkled  and  flashed  in  the  uncertain  light     I  wondered  if  he 
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would  notice  it  too.  But  if  he  did  he  said  nothing.  My  hand- 
kerchief was  very  small,  and  I  needed  something  else  to  keep  it 
in  its  place.  Round  my  neck  I  had  a  silk  one,  which  Bob  had 
brought  me  from  London — white  with  a  red  border.  It  was  his 
taste,  not  mine  I  must  tell  you,  but  I  often  wore  it,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  his  feelings.  I  took  this  off,  and  with  its  aid  made  a  very 
neat  job  of  the  affair. 

"There,"  I  said,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  "doesn't  that  feel 
more  comfortable  ?  " 

I  got  no  answer,  only  a  sort  of  grunt.  He  moved  a  few  yards 
off,  then  suddenly  he  came  back  to  me. 

"  It  beats  all,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can't  make  it  out  I  don't,  know 
what  to  say  to  you,  miss.  Don't  think  too  hardly  of  me  ;  you  shall 
have  your  money  back  some  day." 

And  I  verily  believe  there  were  tears  in  the  bold  reckless  ^yt:^. 
He  was  gone  before  I  could  reply,  and  I  heard  him  speeding 
rapidly  away  down  the  hill  side  over  the  springing  heather. 

I  sank  down  upon  a  moss-grown  rock  with  a  tremendous  sense 
of  relief,  my  arm  even  now  aching  from  the  energy  of  his  grasp 
But  I  could  not  feel  easy  until  Bernard  returned,  and  once  more  I 
whistled  loudly. 

This  time  there  was  no  reply. 

Again  and  again  I  gave  the  signal,  but  the  wind  took  it  up  and 
carried  it  away  into  the  mist ;  and  out  of  the  dimness  and  un- 
certainty no  echo  returned  to  me. 

Was  it  true  that  there  were  bogs  down  there,  and  that  my 
brother  had  got  stuck  in  one  ?  For  aught  I  knew,  we  might  be 
near  the  famous  Fox  Tor  Mire,  which  was  reputed  to  be  capable 
of  swallowing  a  whole  regiment  of  cavalry  and  showing  no  sign  of 
it. 

Oh,  Bernard,  Bernard  !  Why  did  I  let  you  go  ?  Better  to  have 
endured  cold  and  hunger  a  few  hours  together,  than  run  the  risk 
of  such  a  terrible  catastrophe.  The  moments  seemed  like  years 
to  me.  I  stumbled  about  among  the  stones.  I  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  Tor,  where  the  great  masses  of  granite  were  piled  on  one 
another,  like  gigantic  masonry  ;  I  blew  my  whistle  ceaselessly — 
No  reply  \  Only  the  mist  grew  denser  and  more  bewildering,  till  I 
felt  as  if  it  would  choke  me.  I  was  getting  soaked  through,  besides, 
and  I  knew  that  the  evening  must  be  fast  approaching. 

I  pictured  Bernard  sinking  in  the  hideous  black  peat-bog ; 
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'Sti'uggling,  panting — ^while  I  was  powerless  to  help  him.  Oh !  it 
was  too  horrible ;  I  could  not  be^r  it.  Raising  my  voice  to  its 
utmost,  I  railed  him,  **  Bernard,  Bernard ! "  Was  it  fancy,  or  did 
I  hear,^far  and  faint,  an  afiswer?  Trembling  with  hope^  I  put 
the  whistle  to  my  lips,  and  blew  a  long,  shrill,  imploring  blast. 
:Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  some  one  replied. 

I  don't  know  what  my  brothers  would  have  said  to  see  the  tears 
that  ran  dpwn  my  face  then.  I  never  told  Bernard  of  them,  you 
may  be  sure.  I  continued  whistling  until  he  appeared,  then  with 
a  sense  of  unutterabje  thankfulness  I  sprang  to  meet  him. 

**  Oh,  Bernard,  you  frightened  me  awfully !  Why  didn't  you 
keep  on  answering  me  ?  " 

He  looked  penitent. 

**  I  did,  most  of  the  time/*  he  replied,  "  but  I  came  to  a  little 

stream,  and  I  thought  if  I  followed  it,  it  must  lead  to  the  valley 

at  last,  and  possibly  run  into  the  river,  near  the  road.     And  so  I 

tracked  it  on  ever  so  far,  and  knowing  I  should  get  back  all  right,  I 

went  a  bit  further  than  I  intended.     Poor  Frances !     Were  you 

,  dreadfully  scared  ?    You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.     But 

never  mind.     I  know  my  way  to  that  stream  now,  and  I  think  if 

.  we  follow  it  down,  we  shall  do  better  than  staying  up  here.     Any 

•  way,  there  is  a  cosy  little  hollow  half-way  down,  where  we  should 

be  quite  sheltered  if  we  have  to  stay  the  night.     Come  along." 

Here  was  a  dilemma  !  The  convict  had  pointed  in  quite  an 
opposite  direction.  By  following  his  instructions  we  should  soon 
come  to  the  railway,  and  be  safe  ;  by  going  where  Bernard  wished, 
we  were  striking  out  once  more  into  a  pathless  waste.  And  yet, 
there  was  my  promise ;  I  could  not  betray  my  informant 

"  Oh,  Bernard,"  I  said  desperately,  **  do  let's  go  this  way ;  I'm 
sure  it  must  lead  to  Princetown,  and  I  am  so  tired." 

"  But  one  can't  be  sure  of  anything  in  this  horrible  mist,"  said 
Bernard,  "  and  I  really  am  afraid  to  venture  with  you  into  places 
I  haven't  explored.  This  little  hollow  I  have  found  isn't  at  all  a 
bad  place,  Frances,  for  spending  the  night" 

**  Oh,  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  being  lout  of  doors  all  night," 
I  exclaimed  eagerly ;  **  it  would  be  awfully  bad  for  me,  Bernard. 
Do  let's  go  on  a  little  further,  just  down  this  hill  and  over  the 
next     You'll  see  we  shall  come  to  the  railway  before  long." 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  right,"  said  Bernard  doubtfully.  "  I  wish 
.  with  all  my  heart  I  had  never  brought  you  here." 

20* 
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I  am  afraid  I  made  him  quite  angry  with  me  at  last  for  insist- 
ing upon  having  my  own  way,  aiid  if  I  had  been  quite  certain  of 
his  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  believe  I  should  have  broken 'my 
promise,  and  told  him  of  the  information  I  had  so  unexpectedly 
received.  But  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  feel  himself  constrained 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  adventure  to  the  prison  authorities'; 
and  though  the  convict  was  undoubtedly  a  bad  character,  I  was 
pitiful  enough  to  wish  him  to  escape.  Besides  which,  I  felt  I  had 
been  weak  in  the  money  part  of  the  transaction,  and  I  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  be  laughed  at  You  see,  with  a  number  of  brothers 
one  has  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  chafT. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bernard,  at  last,  "  have  your  own  way,  only 
don't  blame  me  if  we  get  into  a  bog." 

"  Come  on,"  was  my  reply,  as  I  stepped  out  cheerily  again  ; 
"  down  this  hill,  and  over  the  next,  and  you'll  come  to  the  rail- 
way." 

I  believe  Bernard  thought  I  was  gifted  with  second-sight,  for 
when  we  were  down  in  the  valley  at  the  bottom,  picking  our  way 
among  the  wet  moss  and  tufts  of  cotton  grass,  we  heard  a  dull 
rumble  as  of  thunder  above  our  heads,  and  the  up-train  went  by 
invisibly,  along  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  tor.  The  sound  gave 
us  fresh  courage,  and  we  forgot  all  our  anxieties.  Up  and  up 
we  clambered,  panting  and  dripping,  but  ready  to  laugh  at  all  dis- 
comforts, now  that  our  goal  was  nearly  reached. 

''  Hurrah ! "  cried  Bernard,  as  he  came  to  an  iron  railing,  and 
saw  the  railroad  in  front  of  him.  "You  were  right  after  all, 
little  one ;  I  shall  believe  in  you  for  ever  after  this ;  you're  a 
regular  *  Pathfinder ! ' " 

I  was  guiltily  silent  at  this  compliment,  which  I  did  not  deserve, 
and  we  climbed  over  the  railings  and  got  on  to  the  line. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  know  which  direction  to  take,  for  it  was  a 
gradual  ascent  all  the  way  to  Princetown,  and  we  stepped  along 
gaily.  After  standing  aside  once  to  let  the  down  train  rush  by,' we 
knew  we  were  safe  for  sofhe  hours,  till  the  last  mail  should  come 
up  from  Plymouth.  The  darkness  was  increasing,  but  that 
signified  little,  as  it  was  impossible  to  miss  the  road.  But 
presently,  I  began  to  feel  so  tired  that  I  could  hardly  drag  one 
foot  after  another. 

Bernard  helped  me  all  he  could,  and  comforted  me  with  the 
assurance  that  we  must  soon  be  there  now  ;  and  still  on  and  on  we 
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went,  till  I  felt  as  if  we  were  in  some  hideoi|s..  nightmare,  which 
was  going  on  for  ever. 

Bernard  himself  grew  puzzled  at  last.     . 

**  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it  seems  as  if  we  had  walked 
miles,  and  yet  got  back  to  the  same,  place  again.  I  hope  we  are 
not 'pixy-led.'" 

I.  laughed  at  the  suggestion. 

"  You  had  better  turn  your,  cp^t  inside-out,"  I  said, "  the  pixicis 
can't  do  any  harm  to  you  then." 

But  not  being  a  Devonshire  man,  Bernard  denied  the  use  of 
the  charm,  and  the  very  existence  of  pixies  either,  and  we  re- 
lapsed into  solemn  silence. 

"  Cheer  up,"  said  my  brother  at  last,  "  I  think  I  see  a  light ; 
we  must  be  getting  near  the  station." 

1  was  too  weary  even.to  rejoice,  but  stumbled  on,  clinging  to  his 
arm.  Yes,  it  was  the  station,  and  a  few  steps  further  brought  us 
to  our  comfortable  quarters,  where  our  non-aririval  had  occasioned 
considerable  anxiety.  I  hardly  remember  anything  more  of  that 
evening.  .  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  I  had  some  supper  and  a 
hot  drink,  but  I  knew  no  more  until  I  woke  twelve  hours  later  to 
find  the  sunlight  streaming  into  my  room,  and  the  wide  expanse 
of  moorland  stretching  *away  for  miles  into  clear  blue  distance 
outside  my  window.  .    -     , 

,  .  The  fog  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  events  of  yesterday 
seemed  like  a  gruesome  dream.  But  I  was  not  ^destined  soon  to 
forget  them.  To  my  astonishment,  when  I  descended  to  a  very 
late  breakfast,  I  foiind  Bob  and  Denis  just  arrived.  They  had 
slept  at  Two  Bridges,  and  walked  up  this  morning,  knowing 
where  we  were  likely  to  be.  They  were  in  a  tremendous  state  of 
excitement  about  an  escaped  convict,  and  I  had  to  drink  boiling 
coffee  to  hide  my  confusion. 

.  It  ^.  seems  that  on  the  previous  day,  while  walking  across  the 
moor  from  Ashburtoq,  they  had  met  parties  of  warders  out 
searching  for.  a  missing  prisoner,  and  had  joined  in  the  search 
until  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  mist  obliged  them  to  forr 
bear.,  .     . 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  warders  got  him  afterwards,"  I  inquired 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  said.^Bob, ''  he  was  caught  this  morning.  Deni^  and  I 
saw  all  the  fun.    Hejvas  hiding  in  a  planta.tion,  waiting  for  his 
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fnerids,  the  warders  imagine.  Such  a  chase  as  he  gave  them: 
It  was  grand  1 " 

"  Poor  fellow,"  I  said,  involuntarily. 

"He  was  the  worst  character  in  the  prison,"  said  Denis,  look- 
ing severely  at  me,  as  if  I  ought  not  to  have  said  if;  "this  is  the 
third  time  he  has  tried  to  escape.  ,  He  cut  himself  badly  getting 
over  a  wall,  but  he  must  have  met  with  some  one  to  help  him,  for 
his  arm  was  bandaged  quite  scientifically,  and'  there  was  motley 
in  his  pocket." 

Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  speaking  counten- 
ance.  Mine  betrayed  me  at  once !  The  boys  pounced  on  me 
like  hawks. 

"  You  know  something  about  it,  Frances  ?  " 

"  How  could  she  ?  "  asked  Bernard  innocently ;  "  the  man  only 
escaped  yesterday,  and  Frances  and  I  were  wandering  in  a  fog, 
quite  in  the  opposite  direction,  all  the  time." 

"But  that  silk  handkerchief!  "  said  Bob  ;  "da  you  remember, 
Denis,  how  I  noticed,  when  they  were  handcuffing  him,  that  it 
was  exactly  like  one  I  brought  Frances-from  London,  white  with 
a  red  border  ?  " 

"  There  are  thousands  of  handkerchiefs  like  that  in  the  world," 
said  I,  trying  to  conceal  my  guilt. 

"  But  there  are  not  thousands  of  people  who  know  how  to  put 
on  a  bandage  properly,"  said  Bob.  "  You  needn't  try  to  deceive 
us,  madam  ;  you  had  better  speak  up,  and  tell  us  all  about' it." 

Bernard  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  mystified  air. 

"  Why,  I  was  with  her  all  day  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  except  for 
a  quarter-of-an-hour,  when  she  rested  while  I  went  to  explore." 

But  the  boys  would  not  cease  their  tormenting,  and  at  last  it 
all  came  out.  I  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the  story  now,  as  the  poor 
prisoner  had  been  retaken.  I  was  not  wrong,  however,  in  sur- 
mising that  I  should  be  laughed  at.  I  thought  they  would  never 
stop  chafHng  me.  The  pictures  they  drew  were  certainly  ludi- 
crous, and  there  was  something  very  absurd  in  the  idea  of  one 
member  of  the  family  doing  all  she  could  to  aid  an  eseapi^ while 
the  others  were  equally  strenuous  in  their  efTorte^to  effect  a 
capture. 

"Well,"  I  said  at  last,  "there's  one  thing  to  be  said  in  his 
favour.  He  did  tell  us  the  right  way  to  Princetown.  If  he  had 
misdirected  us  we  should  have  been  out  all  night" 
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''  He  must  have  been  hidden  among  the  rocks  when  we  came 
thore,"  said  Bernard,  '^  and  when  I  left  you  alone,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  opportunity.  I  see  by  looking  at  the  map  that  the 
line  takes  a  sort  of  curve,  almost  a  loop,  round  one  of  the  tors. 
If  we  had  only  known  it,  we  might  have  saved  at  least  four 
miles  by  cutting  across  country,  and  joining  the  railroad  again, 
instead  of  following  it  all  the  way." 

"  But  you  had  better  keep  your  share  of  the  story  as  dark  as 
you  can,"  he  added  ;  ''  for  the  penalties  for  assisting  prisoners  to 
get  away  are  very  heavy." 

This  fact  had  its  bright  side  for  me,  as  it  kept  my  irrepressible 
brothers  from  publishing  the  story  amongst  our  friends  and 
neighbours. 

Bob  pretended  to  be  very  angry  at  my  parting  with  his  gor- 
geous silk  handkerchief,  but  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  let  the 
convict  see  that  there  was  a  little  kindness  left  in  the  world,  even 
for  him  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  shall  get  my  money  back 
some  day,  though  not  for  a  good  while  yet,  as  he  has  still  several 
years  of  a  long  sentence  to  serve. 

FLORENCE  L.  HENDERSON. 
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"Hdtel  Mdtfopde. 
'*Dear  Phoebe,        *    » 

"  One  canribt  do  very  much  in  one  short  week,  and  yet, 
although  we  have  only  been  in  town  since  Thursday,  we  feel 
that  we  have  seen  and  done  more  than  seven  days  could 
possibly  contain.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  our  first  visit  was 
to  Jay's,  where  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  such  lovely  frocks  .and 
h^ts,  and  mantles,  and  tea-gowns,  and  fichus  and  theatre  jackets, 
that  we  could  not  help  coveting  our  neighbours'  goods.  Hpw  I 
wish  I  could  adequately  describe  to  you  a  glorious  Monte  Carlo 
gown  we  saw.  You  must  do  your  best  to  understand  it  from 
this  description.  The  material  is  blue  silk,  in  a  lovely  shade 
that  is  neither  sky  nor  turquoise,  but  between  the  two.  The 
plain  skirt  is  so  full  that  it  stands  out  in  very  large  decided 
pleats  all  round,  and  at  the  back  these  are  crowded  closely 
together,  so  full  are  they.  The  arrangement  of  the  cape  is  very 
similar,  the  folds  hanging  with  a  very  large  and  liberal  fulness. 
The  material  is  blue  satin,  edged  with  a  double  frill  of  silk 
muslin  to  match,  and  there  is,  besides  a  double  cape  of  the  satin, 
a  deep  collar,  edged  with  sable.  A  ruff  of  the  chiffon  sur- 
rounds the  neck,  all  cerulean  softness  and  billowy  lightness. 
At  the  back  the  collar  stands  up,  clusters  of  pale  pink  roses 
showing  at  the  base  of  it.  Again,  in  front,  pink  roses  nestle 
where  the  collar  ceases,  and,  tucked  into  the  pretty  corselet  of 
heliotrope  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  and  jewelled 
tints,  is  a  bunch  of  violets  with  a  gardenia  or  two.  The  long 
chiffon  ends  of  the  cape  are  edged  with  double  frills  of  the 
chiffon.  Quite  a  poem  of  a  frock !  And  we  saw  it  on  such  a 
pretty  girl. 

"The  tea-gowns  are  always  in  the  dernier  murmure  of  the 
mode^  like  everything  else  at  Jay's.  And  as  to  the  blouses, 
they  are  just  a  little  too  tempting.  I  secured  a  masterpiece  in 
black  and  Iwhite  silk  velvet  check  with  black  satin  ribbon 
bretelles,  and  of  course  the  orthodox  box-pleat  in  the  centre, 
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without  which  ho  blouse  can  be  said  to  be  up-to-date.  While 
I  was  attending  to  this,  Mary  was  trying  on  hats  in  the  next 
room/and  at  last,  after  she  had  taken  me  into  consultatipn  and 
we  had  successively  decided  on  about  half-a-dozen,  she  fixed  on  a 
lovely  "  Madame  Sans-G6ne,"  the  very  latest  and  newest,  and 
Aen  fairly  ran  away  lest  she  should  see  another  equally  tempt- 
ing, and  unmake  her  mind  again.  While  we  were  there  we 
heard  two. ladies  talking  of  some  travelling  association,  and 
-saymg.they  were  going  on  some  tour  which  was  remarkably 
dieap. '  With  her  usual  coolness,  Mary  jumped,  into  their  con- 
versation and  calmly  pumped  them  until  she  had  discovered 
the  name  and  address  of  the  association  in  question.  It  is 
•that  for  the  Promotion  of  Home  and  Foreign  Travel,  and  her 
imagination  was  so  fired  by  what  she  had  heard  that  we  im- 
•mediately  drove  to  the  office  at  41,  Gracechurch  Street,  aiid 
interviewed  the  managing  director,  Mr.  Percy  C.  Webb,  on  the 
subject.  The  association  is  three  years  old— fancy  our  never 
having  heard  of  it  until  now !  It  sends  out  small  parties  of 
tourists  at  a  much  reduced  cost  of  travelling  expenses,  makes 
provision  for  good  and  comfortable  hotel  accommodation,  and 
has  now  introduced  a  system  of  composite  tickets  with  the„n\ost 
successful  results.  One  of  the  pleasant  featur^es  of  touripg.  under 
the  auspices  of  this  association  is  the  appreciable,  reduction  .in 
hotel  charges,  usually  a  very,  alarming  .item  ; in  ^travellers' 
expenses.  The  composite  ticket  coyers  hotel  and  railway 
expenses,  so  that  really,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  send  in  one's 
name  for  any  tour,-  and  all  further  trouble  is  taken  off  one's 
hands.  A  gentleman  of  great  experience  accompanies  many 
of  the  parties,  and  is  to  start  with  one  going  on  a  tour  through 
Morocco  and  Spain,  on  March  3.  Does  it  not  sound  tempting  ? 
Malaga,  Granada,  Seville,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Madrid  and  Burgos 
will  be  visited.  On  February  15  begins  a  lovely  trip  to  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Waterloo  and  Malines,  the  cost  of  the  whole  of 
which  is  under  four  pounds.  Do  you  think  mother  would  let  us 
go  ?    Perhaps  she  would  go  too. 

"  Members  of  the  association  can  have  a  fortnight  in  Paris  for 
£7  Ss.,  inclusive  of  every  expense  in  travelling,  and  hoteb.  The 
food '  atrangements  include  plain  breakfast,  meat  luncheon,  a^d 
.1at0 dinner.  Bed  and:lights  are  also  comprised  in  these; charges, 
•aoAaiiy  one  acquainted  .with  continental  travel  knows  well^whtLt 
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the  ordinary  tourist  has  to  pay  for  bougUs^  whether  he  bums  his 
candles  or  not 

'^  I  am  sending  you  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  association,  and 
am  looking  forward  to  a  great  talk  over  it  witii  you. 

"On  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  from  the  City,  we  called  for  Crosse 
&  Blackwell's  new  season's  list  for  mother.  Alas !  we  find  that 
olives  are  going  to  be  very  dear.  You  know  my  weakness  for 
this  delightful  fruit  It  seems  the  season  has  been  a  very  bad  one, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  crops  extremely  small  Give 
mother  the  list  and  tell  her  I  must  have  olives  now  and  then, 
even  if  I  go  without  my  dinner ;  and  the  stuffed  ones  sold  by 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  are  too  delicious  for  description.  Mother 
swears  by  this  firm,  and  certainly  the  nice  things  she  provides 
for  us  justify  her  in  doing  so — if  she  wants  to  swear  at  pJl. 
Their  new  marmalade  is  in,  and  I  have  marked  one  or  two  sauces 
and  several  soups  that  I  hope  mother  won't  forget  to  order.  Do 
you  remember  their  delicious  mutton  broth  that  we  had  at  the 
shooting,  one  cold  day  ?  and  how  Brown  made  it  hot  over  a 
spirit  lamp?  One  never  forgets  that  consoling  sort  of  food  Nor 
have  I  omitted  to  set  a  double  cross  s^ainst  their  Mulligatawny  in 
the  list,  as  well  as  grouse  and  hare  soup.  When  mother  sends  off 
her  order  to  the  stores  tell  her  to  remember  her  greedy  absent 
daughter ;  don't  let  her  leave  out  those  nice  picnic  tongues  so 
convenient  in  the  country,  where  one  is  far  from  shops.  I  see 
they  have  fried  eels  in  tins  now.  I  wonder  what  they  are  like  ? 
Their  fruits  in  syrup,  don't  we  know  them  of  old  ?  And  more 
particularly  the  apricots,  peaches,  sliced  pines,  greengages  and 
cherries  ? 

"Yesterday  morning  we  walked  up  Regent  Street,  stopping 
every  three  minutes  to  stare  in  at  the  shop  windows,  and  at  last 
got  to  Brinsmead's,  in  Wigmore  Street.  It  is  such  a  lovely  place 
now,  both  outside  and  in  ;  a  fit  home  for  the  spirit  of  harmony. 
The  woodwork  is  in  a  lovely  tone  of  ivory,  and  the  deep  tints  of 
mahogany  and  walnut  show  out  well  against  it  The  sweet 
voices  of  the  pianos  are  heard  every  now  and  then,  and  we  Mean- 
dered through  the  different  rooms  enjoying  ourselves  (Completely. 
Ficst  we  would  worship  a  lai^e  grand  piano  in  light  oak  and 
listen  to  a  sonata  played  on  it  by  the  music-loving  attendant 
who  was  helping  us  to  select.  Then  we  would  adore  just  as 
warmly  an  upright  cabinet  with  a  3weet,full  tone ;  but  at  last  we 
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came  to  a-  decisioir  before  a  perfect  darling  of  a  piano  in  an  ebony 
frame,  whose  notes  were  so  liquid  and  whose  touch  so  easy  that 
1  know  Ju.  will  simply  adore  it.  Frank  is  so  afraid  that  -she  will 
give  up  her  music  now  that  she  is  niarried ;  but  if  she  does,  with 
that  piano  in  the  house,  she  will  be  simply  an  ingraU,  It  is 
warranted  to  keep  its  tone  in  any  climate',  so  that  wherever  her 
soldier  has  to  pitch  his  tent,  and. he  thinkd  the  regiment  will  soon 
be  ordered  to  India,  her  piano  will  be  all  right. 

"  Apropos  to  musical  instruments,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
iGolian  ?  It  is  not  the  harp  of  that  name  of  which  so  many  of  us 
have  heard,  while  so  few  of  us  have  seen  it  The  iColian  is  partly 
automatic  and  partly  worked  by  manipulation.  Such  authorities 
as  Sarasate  and  Arditi  have  praised  it,  the  latter  declaring  it  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  present  century.  '  The  mere 
playing  of  the  notes  is  executed  automatically,  the  part  of  the 
human  executant  consisting  in  attending  tor  the  time,  expression 
and  spirit  of  the  music  by  manipulating  the- stops.  •  Whed^  a  cbn-^ 
certed  piece  is  played  on  it,  it  sounds  like  an  orchestra.  Does  it 
not  seem  wonderful  ?  Archie  was*  telling  us  about  it,  so  we  went 
to  see  it  in  its  home  at  225,  Regent  Street,  and  were  immensely 
struck,  pleased  and  delighted  by  its  performance. 

''  Would  it  not  be  a  splendid  thii^  to  have  at  a  dance  ?    ' 

"  Yesterday  evening  we  got  into  our  comfortable  quarters  at 
the  Ladies'  County  Club.  The  bed-rooms  were  all  full  up  to  that 
date,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  so  much  in  demand,  for 
the  club  is  very  comfortable,  and  the  rooms  very  pretty  and 
homelike.  It  is  just  like  a  private  house,  and  we  were  thankful 
to  get  into  it  after  the  noisy  hotel,  where  we  sometimes  had  to 
ring  three  or  four  times  before  our  bell  was  answered.  This 
morning  we  were  out  very  early,  and  walked  into  Oxford  Street 
to  get  your  shoes  at  Parker's.  We  had  forgotten  the  number — 
we  usually  do — but  soon  found  it  to  be  145.  The  shoes  that  you 
saw  advertised  are  really  neat  and  pretty,  and  vary  in  price  from 
IDS.  6d.  to  1 6s.  6d.,  and  one  can  have  toes  square  or  narrow, 
according  to  preference.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  them.  Is  it  not 
fortunate  that  what  fits  me  fits  you,  and  you  can  then  have  boots 
and  shoes  without  fitting  them  on  ? 

"  Our  programme  for  the  day  included  lunch  at  Niagara  Hall 
and  3  little  skating.  We  walked  down  Regent  Street  on  our 
way,  and  inquired  s^bout  Letty's  piano  that  she  is  going  to  have 
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from  Cramer's  on  the  hire  system.  We  were  quite  struck  by  the 
cheapness  of  some  of  the  secondhand  instruments  by  good 
makers,  which  had  been  returned  from  hir^,  a^d  were  almost  as 
good  as  new.  This  seems  a  capital  way  to  secure  a  good  piano 
at  a  low  price. 

"  Crossing  over,  we  had  a  good  stare  into  the  lovely  windows 
where  jewellery  is  set  forth  to  attract  the  public  gaze,  and  went 
a  little  out  of  our  way  to  look  at  Farrow  &  Jackson's,  iron  wine- ' 
bins  in  the  Haymarket,  remembering  that*General  Browne, had 
asked  us  to  look  in  and  get  him  an  illustrated  catalogue.  Why 
he  did  not  write  for  one  I  cannot  think,  for  they  send  them  off 
post  free  on  application.  They  told  us  that  these  bins  are  in  use 
at  the  royal  palaces  and  many  of  the  swagger  clubs  and  big 
hotels,  so  I  suppose  they  must  be  good  ;  but  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  that  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  them. 

**  The  skating  was  simply  perfect.  The  ice  is  real,  the  g^eat 
cir.cular.sheet  of  water  being  frozen  by  means  of  some  mixture  of 
chemicals, 'the,  secret. of  which  is  the  property  of  the  company. 
Ladies  Jn-the  gayest  possible.costumes.and  men  in  every  variety 
of  ^morning  dress,  including  frock,  coats.and  tall  hats,  were  skat- 
ing, their  friends  looking  on  from  behind  a  padded  barrier.  .The 
space  behind  this  is  welK  warmed,  and  there  is  a  supply  of.  foot- 
warmers  at  hand. for  chilly  feet  We  saw  some  wonderful  gowns 
and  coats,  and  as  to  the  headgear,  it  was  all  toque.  We  both 
declared  that  we  had  never  seen  so  many  pretty  women  together 
anywhere.  There  were  lovely  Princess  Heinrich  of  Pless  and  her 
pretty  sister.  Miss  CornwalHs  West;  Lady  F^o  Sturt  in.  grey  and 
ermine ;  Mrs.  Cotton,  the  American  artist's  wife  ;  Miss  May  Yohi, 
otherwise  Lady  Francis  Hope ;  Miss  Milward,  the  Hon.  Mrs, 
Algy  Grosvenor,  Mrs.  Dakin,  Lady  Colebrooke,  these  three  the 
best  skaters  on  the  ice ;  and  Lady  Call,  the  charming  french- 
woman who  is  wife  to  Sir  William  of  that  ilk.  The  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  was  having  tea  with  some  ladies  and  Lord  Marcus 
Beresford  at  another  table  not  far  off.  Near  him  sat  Mr.  William 
Terriss,  in  a  grey  wideawake,  perhaps  the  one  he  is  always 
photographed  in  ;  and  not  far  off  Miss  Muriel  Wilson,  wonder- 
fully pretty  in  her  intensely  tropical  style,  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Wilson,  of  Tranby  Croft.  Countess  Cairns  jooked  deli- 
cately fair  in  dark  furs  and  cyclamen  velvet  sleeves,  with  a  little 
sky-blue  velvet  in  her,  dark  toque.     Mr.  Clery  and  the  secretary 
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of  the  Norwegian  Legation  were  among  the  most  expert  of  the 
akalers.  There  are  young  men,  skilled  in  the  art,  who  take  round 
floVices  for  a  coin  consideration.  One  of  these,  Monsieur  Plumet, 
is  remarkably  clever.  He  can  skim  like  a  swallow  over  the  ice. 
A  Norwegian  expert  was  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day.  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood,  the  Solicitor  General,  was  skating  all  the  time 
with  either  his  wife  or  his  daughter.  You  never  saw  a  more 
animated  scene. 

**  You  are  dying  to  know  how, we  happen  to  be  so  well  informed 
about'  the  people  who  were  there.  Jim  told  us.  To  our  great 
surprise,  he  came  up  to  where  we  were  having  our  skates  put  on, 
and  had  a  great  flirtation  with  Mary.  The  music  is  capital,  so 
fresh,  so  brisk,  so  gay.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Band  comes  up  to 
the  occasion  with  the  sprightliest  of  waltzes  2LnA  pas  de  patineurs. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  on  Saturday  morning  we  journeyed 
up  a  tremendous  hill  to  Islington,  to  see  about  the  hygienic  gas 
heating  stove  that  mother  wanted  to  know  about.  It  seems  to  be 
all  her  fancy  painted  it  We  saw  it  in  full  action,  and  it  seems 
to  be  just  the  thing  for  our  big  hall.  There  is  no  flue  required, 
and  there"  is  no  smoke,  no  smell,  no  dirt,  no  trouble,  no  danger, 
a  series  of  negatives  which  will  lead  to  an  affirmative  mood  on 
mother's  part,  I  am  certain.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
have  both  had  these  stoves  from  the  patentee,  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  of 
Park  Street,  Islington. 

"We  have  not  forgotten  Harvest's  Lentil  Food  for  our  poor 
invalid.  Is  it  not  fortunate  that  we  have  found  something  he  can 
digest  so  well  ?  And  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
we  have  secured  some  delicious  tea  from  the  Planters'  Tea 
Association,  45,  Leadenhall  Street,  infinitely  better  than  what  we 
have  been  giving  half-a-crown  a  pound  for,  and  it  is  only  is.  8d. 
and  2s.  per  lb.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  just  what  we  like,  so  soft 
and  mellow,  with  nothing  harsh  or  grating  about  it.  I  like  a 
mellifluous  tea. 

"  Do  you  remember  reading  in  some  fashion  article 
about  the  'Distingu^'  waterproof?  We  made  its  acquaint- 
ance on  one  of  our  shopping  excursions  and  I  at  once 
invested,  finding  that  the  garment  is  equally  well  suited  to  dry 
weather  as  to  wet,  making  an  excellent  dust  cloak  and  yet  being 
perfectly  waterproof.  The  rubber  which  forms  the  lining  does 
not  look  in  the  least  like  the  ordinary  waterproofing,  but  is  in 
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checks  and  patterns  which  give  it  the  air  of  a  reversiblematerial. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  the  disagreeable  odour  that  at  one  time 
was  considered  to  be  inseparable  from  really  waterproof  cloaks, 
and  the  mantles  are  cut  in  fashionable. shapes,  being  made  on 
the  same  lines  as  ordinary  mantles  by  skilled  professional 
hands.  .Ventilation,  an  important  point,  is  well  secured.  '  The 
materials  in  which  we  saw  specimens  of.  the  'Distingu^'  were 
serge,  hopsack,  cashmere,  woollen  checks  of  every "  sort,  union 
and  cotton  fabrics,  &c.,  and  in  fact  every  sort  of  cloth  to  which 
the  process  of  waterproofing  can  satisfactorily  be  applied.  A 
feature  which  at  once  appealed  to  us  both,  is  the  slit  in  the  skirt 
through  which  the  hand  may  be  passed  to  gather  up  the  dress, 
or  to  get  at  one's  pocket,  a  task  always  difficult,  but  more  espe* 
cially  so  when  a  long  doak  is  worn.  I  wonder  if  you  will  like 
tnine.  It  is  a  dark  blue/<7«//,  very  soft  and  supple,  and  is  quite 
a  smart-looking  garment.  Why  should  we  all  look  hideous  and 
unshapely  in  showery  weather  ?  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
it,  and  yet  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  is  it  not  ? 

**:Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Platinum  Anti-Corset?  We 
have  made  some  inquiries  abou(  it  and  find  that  its  chief  feature 
is  the  direct  shoulder  support  afforded  by  it,  so  that  it  supplies 
both  slip  and  bodice  in  one.  The .  bones  are  all  removable  for 
washing  purposes,  and  where  the  curves  of  the  form  rebel  against 
pressure  it  is  removed  and  the  spaces  filled  in  with  gathered, 
plain  material  Splendid  for  growing  girls,  I  should  imagine,  as 
well  as  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  quite  fuU-gfrown. 

**  I  fancy,  we  have  forgotten  nothing,  and  have  actually  two 
whole  days  of  our  week  left  for  pure  enjoyment,  unalloyed  by 
commissions.  We  are  going  to  a  theatre  to-night,  and  to  Niagara 
agairx  to-morrow  afternoon. 

**  Good-bye  till  Monday. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

«CE.  H." 


H  fair  1bin&oo^ 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLMER, 
CHAPTER     IX. 

THE  FATEL  PROVES  HIMSELF  A  BRAVE  MAN.   • 

The  trial  of  the  Patel  took  place  outside  the  village,  under  a 
large  tree.  Here  the  Khan,  with  Ali  and  some  of  his  officers, 
sat,  cross-legged,  on  a  raised  platform,  richly*  carpeted.. 

The  Patel  was  brought  and  placed  before  him. 

" Patel^^*  said  the  Khan,  "you- stand  before  us  charged  with 
murdering  several  of  my  officers." 

"  Call  you  it  murder  ?  Was  it  not  in  self-defence  that  I  slew 
them  ?     It  was  you  who  attacked  my  village." 

•*  But,"  continued  Yakoob,  paying  no  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  prisoner,  '*  But  we  were  blessed  with  a  dream  last  night,  and 
Allah — praised  be  his  Holy  Name ! — told  us  that  we  should 
spare  you.  Now,  we  will  do  so.  But,  first,  you  must  embrace  El 
Islam,  and  surrender  to  us  your  hidden  wealth.". 

"  Dog  ! "  cried  the  Hindoo.  "  Eater  of  kine  !  Offer  you  me 
such  conditions  ?  " 

"  Thbo  !  Thoo ! '  Spit  in  his  face !  Beat  him  on  the  mouth  ! 
Hack  this  child  of  Sheitan  to  pieces  ! "  cried  the  infuriated  mob  ; 
and  the  brave  Hindoo  would  immediately  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  had  the  Khan  not  interfered. 

"  Silence ! "  he  cried.  "  Leave  the  man  to  us.  Low-born  cur ! " 
said  he,  turning  to  the  Patel^ "  would  you  insult  us  thus  ?  But  see, 
we  are  generous ;  we  pardon  you,  and  again  oflTer  you  life  if '' 

"  Peace !  Speak  to  me  not  of  your  offers.  If  you  give  me 
back  my  two  brave  sons,  whom  ye  slew  while  they  bravely 
defended  their  mother — Ha,  ha  !  They,  twain,  slew  as  many  as 
ten  of  you ! — If  you  can  call  my  wife  and  my  infant  child  back 
from  death,  then  will  I  consider  your  offers.  Cowards !  You 
cannot  do  this. " 

"  Strike  him  on  the  mouth  for  such  words,"  cried  the  Khan. 
Immediately  his  order  was  executed.  The  blood  spurted  from 
the  man's  mouth  as  the  shoes  of  the  Faithful  smote  it.     Yet 
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never  a  moan  escaped  the  Patel,    Turning  around,  in  sarcastic 
tones,  be  said : 

**  This  is  a  deed  worth  boasting  of  to  your  wives  when  you 
return  to  your  homes.  You  can  tell  them  how  a  hundred  of  you 
beat  one  defenceless  man/  and  they  will  compose  and  sing  songs 
in  honour  of  the  event." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  and  the  Khan  was  exceeding  wroth.  "  Our 
time  for  reasoning  is  over  with  you.  Where  is  thy  wealth, 
fellow?"       ' 

•*  I  possess  none." 

**  Lying  dog !     Did  not  we  dream  of  it  ?  " 

"Who  is  so  favoured  of  Allah  as  our  Khan?"  cried  the 
robbers,  bowing. their  heads. 

"  It  was  a  dream,  and  nothing  but  a  dream,"  calpily  replied  the 
PateL  **Nbw  you  have  awakened  to  realize  that  which  you 
thought  was, /j  «^/." 

"Kaffir!     Shall  we  try  the  ' Bow '? " 

The  Hindoo  knew  what  punishment  the  Khan  alluded  to. 
He  turned  pale.  Yet  his  voice  was  clear  and  without  a  tremor 
in  it  as  he  replied : 

"  Coward  I     Slayer  of  women  and  children  1     I  defy  you ! " 

"  The  '  Bow '  1     The  *  Bow ' ! "  cried  the  robbers. 

"  Hear  you  ?  "  inquired  the  Khan. 

"  1  hear,  and  am  not  afraid,"  was  the  defiant  reply. 

**  We'll  see.  Ho,  there  1  Have  ready  the  *  Bow,*  and  give  this 
boasting  fellow  a  taste  of  it." 

With  alacrity  the  robbers  set  about  constructing  the  machine. 

A  deep  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  and  therein  was  firmly 
fixed  a  strong,  yet  flexible,  bough  of  a  tree.  At  its  foot  was  driven 
a  peg,  and  another  about  eight  feet  off.  Next,  two  ropes  were 
tied  to  the  top  of  the  bough,  and  the  loose  end'of  one  was  wound 
around  the  near  peg.  Three  men  pulled  with  might  and  main 
at  this  rope,  and  the  bough  bent  downwards,  shaping  itself  into  a 
well-strung  bow.     Hence  the  machine's  name. 

One  rope  and  the  peg  farthest  away  as  yet  were  not  brought 
into  requisition.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  to  what  use  they 
were  to  be  put 

The  Patel  was  brought  forward,  and  made  to  lie  on  the  ground, 
stretched  between  the '  Bow '  and  the  distant  peg,  to  which,  by  a 
leathern  strap,  his  feet  were  secured.    Then  the  rope,  which,  till 
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now,  idly  dangled  from  the  head  of  the  **  Bow,"  was  fastened 
loosely  around  the  man's  neck.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
strangulation. 

This  diabolical  machine  was  now  in  order. 

The  Khan  once  more  addressed  the  Patel: 

"  Now,"  grinned  he,  "  do  you  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  ? 
Dc^ !  Will  you  not  yet  partake  of  our  gracious  favour  ?  By 
Allah !  We  tell  thee  the  pain  is  great.  We  know  it,  being  eye- 
witness to  many  a  stubbomer  rascal  than  you  tortured  by  this 
instrument" 

"  It's  a  pity  that  you  had  not  a  try  of  the  agony  as  well. 
You'd  have  known  it  better  then." 

"  Ha  1  Speak  you  still  so  loud  to  us !  By  the  prophet !  We'll 
see  how  long  your  courage  will  last  Set  the  machine  a-working. 
Now  will  we  hear  sweet  music  like  to  the  howling  of  pariah 
dogs." 

At  a  sign  from  the  Khan,  three  men  told  out  the  rope 
twisted  around  the  near  peg ;  and  as  they  did  so,  the  bough 
slowly  righted  itself.  Every  joint  in  the  man's  body  could  be 
heard  cracking.     Yet  no  cry  escaped  his  lips. 

*'  Loosen  I  Loosen "  shouted  the  Khan,  glutting  his  eyes 
with  this  painful  scene.  "By  the  prophet!  He  mocked  us — 
Ha! "  as  a  cry  escaped  the  sufferer.  " Dog !  you  feel  it  now,  do 
you  ?  Tighten  away,  there.  Let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  *  Bow'  has  improved  his  memory." 

Amid  great  laughter,  the  three  men  again  made  taut  the  rope, 
&nd  the  Paters  head  sank  to  the  ground. 

"  Well,  fellow !  Now  will  it  please  you  to  tell  us  where  your 
wealth  is  secreted?  Or  do  you  desire  a  second  taste  of  the 
*Bow'?" 

"  Did  I  ask  you  to  release  me  ?  "  came  the  mocking  reply,  yet 
given  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  Loose  but  my  hands,  and  Til  tear  this 
traitorous  tongue  out  of  my  head  for  crying  out  against  my  will. 
Villain,  do  your  worst" 

"  Inshallah  !  he  likes  it     Give  him  a  belly-full." 

Again  was  the  Patel  tortured.  This  time  without  a  cry. 
Exasperated,  Yakoob  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  **  Let 
go!" 

The  bough,  released,  flew  back,  nearly  wrenching  the  man's 
head  off  his  neck.     As  it  was,  his  neck  broke. 

21 
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leaped  up  into  the  surrounding  blackness,  hissing  as  they  absorbed 
the  night  mists  and  throwing  round  and  about  a  cheery  blaze. 
From  point  to  point  the  flames  rushed,  and  soon  the  village  was 
one  mass  of  fire.  The  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  trees  which,  for 
many  years,  had  shaded  the  streets  of  Jamgaom,  now  drooped  as 
if  mourning  for  the  sad  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Now  advancing  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  could  be  seen  the 
robbers,  heavily  laden  with  spoil,  and  shouting  and  laughing  as  if 
the  whole  were  a  good  joke.  Mingling  with  their  exultant  shouts 
came  the  angry  cries  of  jackals  and  the  horrid  laughter  of  hyaenas 
disturbed  in  their  bloody  banquet. 

"  Inshallah  !  This  is  a  glorious  finish  up  to  last  night's  work, 
eh,  Ali?" 

Ali  answered  not  the  Khan.     His  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"  Ho,  Ali  I  "  shaking  him.    "  What,  asleep  ?  " 

''  No,  Khan  Sahib,  I  was  thinking  how  to  carry  off  the  banker's 
daughter." 

"  And  have  you  decided  on  any  plan  ?  " 

«  Not  yet" 

**  Have  you  calculated  on  the  great  risk  ?  " 

'*  I  have ;  but  I  must  have  her." 

"  Tell  us,  Ali,  is  this  Jaggoonath's  daughter  really  as  lovely  as 
you  make  her  out  to  be  ?  " 

"  Kahn  Sahib,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  her.  She  is  fair 
— ^ay,  fairer  than  all  the  women  of  this  land  ;  and  her  ^yes  and 
hair  are  as  black  as  the  raven's  wing.  I  saw  her  but  once ;  and 
that  once  was  sufficient  to  make  me  her  slaye  for  life." 

"And  Jaggoonath,"  said  Yakoob,  thinking,  "is  a  very  ugly 
man." 

"Very." 

"  Then  how  comes  it  that  his  daughter  is  so  pretty  ?  Perhaps 
her  mother  was  lovely.  Ali,  you  have  excited  our  curiosity ;  we 
must  see  this  girl." 

Ali  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

"  Yakoob,"  said  he  in  a  passionate  voice,  "  though  your  friend 
be  honey,  it  were  wise  you  eat  him  not  all  at  once.  Mark  me,  I 
am  fond  of  you — would  die  for  you  ;  but  hinder  me  not  in  this  love 
affair  of  mine  ;  for,  by  the  prophet !  I  swear  111  turn  your  bitter 
enemy." 

"  Ali,  how  best  can  we  show  you  our  love  for  you  than  by 
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treating  this  passionate  outburst  of  yours  in  the  calm  way  we 
are  doing  ?    We  meant  nothing  wrong." 

"  Forgive  me,  master  ;  I  am  over  hasty  at  times.  And  now  I 
must  be  away.    You'll  hear  from  me  soon." 

"Allah  speed  you." 

"  Alikoom  Salaam  I " 

"  Salaam  Alikoom  /" 

In  another  second,  horse  and  horseman  were  lost  in  darkness. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  JONES  MAKES  UP  HIS  MIND  TO  PROPOSE  TO  MISS  JANE. 

Mr.  Jones  was  enjoying  his  matutinal  coffee  in  his  bed-room. 
He  was  seated  in  his  easy- chair,  and  by  his  side  was  a  small  table 
with  a  tray  on  it.  His  employment  was  a  mixture  of  East  and 
West  He  was  slowly  sipping  his  coffee :  this,  after  the  manner 
of  the  East  And  he  was  reading  a  newspaper :  an  undoubtedly 
Western  occupation.  A  long  article  in  the  paper  seemed  to  de- 
light him  much,  for  he  frequently  smiled,  and,  at  odd  intervals, 
exclaimed,  "By  Jove!  that  will  take."  The  sipping  of  the 
coffee  continued  till  the  article  above  referred  to  was  twice 
perused  by  him ;  then  he  gulped  down  what  remained  in  the  cup 
and  rushed  into  his  bath.  His  toilet  this  morning  occupied  more 
time  than  was  usual.  On  all  occasions  Mr.  Jones  had  a  finished 
look  about  his  "  get-up,"  but  on  this  morning  in  particular  it  was 
highly  finished.  When  satisfied  at  length  that  he  was  looking 
quite  a  dandy,  he  took  up  the  newspaper,  folded  it — taking  care 
to  have  the  article  that  he  had  been  reading  uppermost,  so  as  to 
be  ready  when  wanted — and  then  sallied  forth  from  his  house. 
He  took  the  direct  road  to  the  Greengrass'. 

Mr.  Jones  had  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  Miss  Jane. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Greengrass  was  at  home  and  alone. 
Richard  had  taken  his  sisters  out  for  a  walk. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones !  Come  in  and  take  a  seat  How 
are  you  this  morning?" 

Thus  the  policeman  greeted,  invited  and  questioned  the 
**  special  correspondent "  before  he  could  say  a  word. 

"  Pm  well,  thank  you,"  at  length  Mr.  Jones  answered. 

He  was  very  nervous,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  slight  tremb- 
ling in  his  limbs  as  he  entered  the  house  and  took  a  seat 
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"  I  came  over,"  continued  Mr.  Jones,  "  to  have  a  quiet  chat  with 
you  before — er — before^  I  begin  my  morning  work,  don't  you 
know." 

"  H  a — recreation  ?  Yes.  There  is  nothing  like  a  bit  of  recrea- 
tion before  work ;  so,  if  you  don't  mind,  FU  have  my  tea  first, 
and " 

**Oh,  don't  apologize,  Mr.  Greengrass.  Here's  the  Bombay 
Gup — like  to  have  a  look  at  it  ?  " 

"Thanks." 

Mr.  Jones  had  now  recovered  his  composure,  and  he  quite  care- 
lessly handed  Mr.  Greengrass  the  newspaper,  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  one  or  two  interesting  articles  in  it. 

'*  I'll  watch  my  opportunity,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  as  soon 
as  the  policeman  comes  to  tkat  article,  I'll  tell  him  my  business." 

Jones  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Greengrass  raised  his  eye- 
brows and  cried,  "  Ha ! " 

"  Mr.  Greengrass,"  said  Jones,  **  my  reason  for  calling  on  you 
this  morning  is  to  ask  you  to  give — to — to  give  Miss  Jane  to — 
er — me." 

Buried  as  the  policeman's  face  was  behind  the  paper,  Jones 
did  not  see  how  quickly  the  hot  blood  mounted  up  into  it.  The 
answer  Jones  got  was  to  have  the  paper  dashed  into  his  face. 

"  Sir ! "  cried  Jones. 

"Scoundrel!"  screamed  Greengrass.  "You  dare  come  and 
ask  me  for  my  daughter  after  showing  me  up  in  this  fashion  in 
this  paper  of  yours." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Jones,  attempting  to  smile.  "  Do — don't 
you  like  being  *  shown  up  ? '  " 

"  Eh  ?  Like  it !  Great  Columbus  !  What  would  you  say  if 
I  called  you  a  fool  in  print  ?  " 

"  But — but,  I  have  not  called  you  one." 

"What!  Letting  everybody  know  throughout  India  how 
beautifully  I  was  gulled  by  that  Yakoob  Khan — if,  I  say,  doing 
this  is  not  equivalent  to  calling  me  a  fool,  I  don't  know  what 
is." 

"  But,  sir " 

"  Enough  !  Come,  out  of  this  you  go,  or  I'll  exchange  these 
slippers  of  mine  for  my  newly  double-soled  ammunition  boots, 
-and  show  you  the  way." 

Mr.  Jones  took  the  hint  and  made  a  hasty  exit 
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When  Richard  and  his  two  sisters  returned  from  their  walk, 
they  found  their  father  striding  up  and  down  in  the  sitting-room, 
in  great  excitement  He  was  muttering  something  ;  and  every 
now  and  then  his  right  hand  would  shoot  out,  and  he  would 
exclaim : 

'•One  for  you!" 

"  Papa !  papa ! "  cried  Miss  Jane.  "  What  ever  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Here's  a  pretty  go!"  exclaimed  the  policeman.  "That 
idiot,  Jones,  has  gone  and  sent  to  the  Bombay  Gup  a  long 
account  of  my  adventure  with  the  outlaw  Yakoob.  Then,  in  the 
face  of  that,  he  asks  me,  Jane,  to  bestow  your  hand  on  him  in 
marriage." 

''  The  cheek  of  the  man ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Jane. 

'*Ab — ^surd!"  said  Miss  Greengrass. 

"  H'm  ! "  coughed  Richard. 

'*  Bestow  my  hand,"  laughed  Miss  Jane  hysterically.  "  Yes, 
ril  bestow  my  hand  in  my  rage — I'll  box  his  ears.  But  what 
did  you  say  to  him,  pa  ?  " 

"Well,  I  told  him  if  he  did  not  leave  the  house,  I  would  put 
my  ammunition  boots  on.     He  took  the  hint" 

"What  ever  put  it  into  his  head  to  ask  for  me?"  asked  Miss 
Jane. 

As  the  question  was  not  asked  of  any  one  in  particular,  no  one 
took  the  trouble  to  answer. 

Mr.  Greengrass  muttered  sundry  threats  and  continued  his 
march  up  and  down  in  the  room. 

The  girls  went  away  to  discuss  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Jones  in 
another  part  of  the  house. 

Richard,  for  some  while,  remained  deep  in  thought  Then, 
seizing  his  hat,  he  turned  to  his  father  and  said  : 

"  I'm  going  to  call  on  Jones." 

"  Good.  I  prefer  you  settling  with  him,  but  don't  hit  him  too 
hard.     He'll  cry." 

Father  and  son  had  a  good  laugh  at  this. 

Richard's  reason,  however,  for  calling  on  Mr.  Jones  was  not  to 
chastise  him.  It  was  self-interest.  The  special  correspondent  of 
the  Bombay  Gup  was  reclining  on  a  couch  when  Mr.  Green- 
grass, Jun.,  entered.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  was  about  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  bath-room,  where  he  meant  to 
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barricade  himself  with  tubs  and  such  like  articles,  when  he  was 
seized  by  Richard,  who  said : 

"Don't  be  a  fool  I  IVe  come  here  as  a j friend,  not  as  an 
enemy." 

**  I — I  was  going  to  tell  my  boy  to  bring  you  in  some  tea,"  said 
Mr.  Jones,  reseating  himself,  but  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
Greengrass.    "  1  suppose  you  have  heard " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Then,  is  there  no  hope  for||me  ?  " 

"  No. " 

Mr.  Jones  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  placing  his  hand  to  his  side 
cried: 

"  My  heart — my  heart !  My  poor,  fluttering  heart  What 
e'er  will  I  do  for  thee?" 

Richard  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  roared  with  laughter. 

*'  Bravo !  Encore  I  "  he  cried.  "  Splendid  !  That  piece  of 
acting  will  bring  the  house  down.  Your  attitude  is  a  little  bit 
too  stiff;  and  you  ought  to  strike  your  forehead." 

*'  You  laugh  and  make  game  of  me,  sir.  Oh,  Jane,  my  heart 
bleeds  for  thee." 

"  Good  again." 

*'  Oh,  what— Oh,  what  shall  I  do." 

'*ril  tell  you.  Just  drop  talking  nonsense,"  said  Richard, 
becoming  serious.  *•  Look  here,  what  will  you  say  if  I  propose 
to  you  a  change  ?  " 

"  What  sort  of  a  one  ?  "  asked  Jones,  dropping  into  a  chair. 

"  Why,  get  you  somebody  else  to-go  spooning  after." 

Jones  shook  his  head. 

*•  There  are  none  so  beautiful  as  Jane !  "  he  exclaimed. 

*'  Not  even  Miss  Hoyles." 

**  Well — perhaps  she  is  a  wee  bit.    But  she  is  fond  of  Vincent" 

"  If  she  is,  she  is  bestowing  her  affections  on  one  who  can 
never  love  her  in  return." 

"Why?" 

"  Because Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  Well,  because  Vincent  is  engaged  to  my  sister." 

"  Not  Jane." 

"  Yes,  to  Jane." 

"  And  I  knew  nothing  of  it.     Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart " 
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'^  Now,  don't  be  an  idiot  I  always  feel  inclined  to  kick  a  man 
^Krho  goes  on  like  that" 

**  Kick  me.    Do  what  you  like  to  me.     I  feel Well,  do  you 

know  what  Byron  writes  of  a  broken  heart  ?  " 

"  I  never  read  Byron." 

"  He  says : 

*  Alas !  the  heart  that  inly  bleeds 
Has  nought  to  fear  from  outward  blows  ; 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss.' " 

"  Beautiful  lines.     And  they  are  applicable  in  your  case  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

''  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  for  now  the  task  imposed  on 
me  by  my  father  will  be  less  noxious.  He  commissioned  me  to 
thrash  you." 

Jones  changed  colour.  Richard  noticed  this  and  laughed  as 
he  said : 

"  Now,  Jones,  let  us  drop  all  nonsense.  Listen  to  me.  You 
call  over  at  Miss  Hoyles'  and  tell  her  what  you  have  beard  about 
Vincent  and  my  sister." 

"  But  you  cautioned  me  not  to  say  a  word  about  it" 

**  I  did.  But  I  mean  her  to  know.  You  must,  however,  have 
from  her  a  promise  to  keep  the  information  a  secret." 

"Well?" 

"  Can't  you  yet  see  how  I  am  steering  ?  " 

"  I  must  confess  I  don't." 

''You're  very  dull." 

"  It's  a  family  failing.  My  father  and  mother  were  noted  dull- 
ards.   Why,  when  I  was  bom " 

"  That's  too  long  a  time  to  hie  back  to.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question,  Jones." 

"  As  many  as  you  like,  Richard." 

"What  do  you  imagine  Miss  Hoyles  will  do  after  you  tell 
her  what  a  scoundrel  Vincent  is  ?  " 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  tell  her  that    Who  told  you  I  was  ?  " 

"  Worse  and  worse !  Are  you  not  going  to  tell  Miss  Hoyles 
about  Vincent's  engagement  ?/* 

"  If  you  wish  me  to." 

"  Well,  I  do  wish  you  to.  What  do  you  think  she'llfdo  when 
she  hears  that  ?  " 
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"  Like  a  girl  full  of  love,  cry  of  course,  and  then  accuse  Vin 
cent  of  infidelity." 

"  She'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  At  least,  she'll  not  tell  Vin- 
cent anything.  She  may  cry.  What  she  will  do  is  this.  She'll 
more  and  more  shun  the  doctor  and  learn  to  hate  him." 

"  And  me,  too,  for  telling  her." 

"  And  you,  too  ?  How  little  you  know  human  nature.  Why, 
man,  she'll  be  interested  in  you ;  consider  you  her  greatest  friend, 
and  will  soon  learn  to  love  you  passionately." 

**  By  Geoi^e,  Richard  I     You  make  my  mouth  water." 

"  Is  your  heart  still  fluttering  ?  " 

**  Ay.  But  it's  excitement  causing  it  to  now.  Am  I  to  propose 
straight  off?  " 

Richard  thought  for  some  little  while  before  giving  an  answer. 

"  No,"  he  returned  at  length,     '*  Better  wait  a  week  or  two." 

"  Your  advice  is  ^ood." 

**  I'm  glad  the  change  I  propose  has  met  with  your  approval." 

**  Anything  to  please  you,  old  man.  But  look  here  !  I  should 
like  you  to  tell  me  if  you  think  my  person  attractive  enough." 

*'  Quite." 

'*  And  my  carriage  ?  " 

''Like a  duke." 

"  Then  I  am  ready  to  go  to  Miss  Hoyles.  Will  you  come 
with  me  ?  " 

**  Not  all  the  way.     I'll  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  Institute." 

On  the  way  Richard  cautioned  Jones  not  to  be  too  precipitate 
in  telling  Miss  Hoyles  the  true  reason  of  his  visit.  He  was  to 
watch  his  opportunity  and  deliver  his  charge  at  the  right  moment. 
Mr.  Jones  promised  most  faithfully  to  follow  his  friend's  instruc- 
tions. 

At  the  Institute  the  pair  separated.  Richard  made  his  way 
into  the  building  and  took  a  paper  off  the  table  to  read.  But  he 
did  not  read — in  fact,  he  could  not  read.  His  mind  was  too  busy 
calculating  what  the  outcome  of  Jones's  visit  would  be.  He  felt 
certain  that  as  a  rival  Vincent  would  be  driven  off  the  field. 
Then  there  were  only  he  and  Jones.  The  latter,  he  knew, 
stood  no  chance  of  winning  Miss  Hoyles'  hand  and  Miss  Hoyles' 
money.  By  some  means  or  other  Richard  had  discovered  that 
Helen  Hoyles  had  money,  and  it  was  this  money  he  was 
anxious  to  get. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

MR.  JONES  TELLS  MISS   HOYLES  A  GREAT  SECRET. 

"  Is  Miss  Hoyles  at  home  ?  " 

This  question  was  asked  by  Jones  of  the  servant  who  an- 
swered his  knock  at  the  door. 

'*  Hi ! "  was  the  laconic  reply,  as  the  man  ushered  the  visitor 
into  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  am  sorry,  owing  to  press  of  work,  I  have  been  unable  to 
call  on  you  before  this  morning.  But  you  know  the  old  say- 
ing, *  better  late  than  never,'  and  I  have " 

But  Jones  was  unable  to  find  suitable  words  to  conclude  the 
sentence. 

Noticing  his  embarrassment,  Helen  replied  : 

''  I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Jones,  that  your  time  is  not  your 
own  ;  so  please  don't  apologize.     How  are  you  ?  " 

•'  Well,  thank  you." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  young  lady  laughing,  "  I'm  growing  quite 
conventional,  too,  with  my  *  How  are  you  ? '  The  fact  is,  I  have 
found  what  Mr.  Vincent  said  to  be  the  truth.  There  is,  without 
a  doubt,  some  reason  for  asking  the  question  in  India." 

"  Do  yoq  like  Mr.  Vincent  ?  " 

**  Very  much — as  a  friend.     But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

**  The  moment  to  tell  her  has  come,"  said  Jones  to  himself. 
"  And  soon,  too.  I'm  sure  Richard  could  not  have  managed  it 
better." 

**  You  have  not  answered  my  question,"  said  Miss  Hoyles. 

"  I  was  thinking  whether  I  should  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
better  did  you  eschew  the  doctor's  society." 

**  Mr.  Jones  I "  cried  Helen,  springing  to  her  feet.  The  hot, 
angry  blood  had  rushed  to  her  face,  and  a  peculiar  light  danced 
in  her  eyes. 

Jones's  hand  searched  under  the  chair  for  his  hat.  He  had 
determined  on  making  a  hasty  retreat.  But  Miss  Hoyles  was 
not  going  to  allow  that. 

"  Who  made  you  my  mentor  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I — I'll  explain  myself,"  said  Jones,  "  if  you  will  cool  down  a 
bit  It  is  a  principle  of  mine  never  under  any  circumstances  to 
tell  a  lie.   .  Therefore,  when  you  put  me  the  question  about — but 
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enough  I     We'll  not  go  back  to  that  again.   My  dear  dead  father 
always  warned  me " 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question." 

Jones  was  just  recovering  his  composure  when  Miss  Hoyles' 
cold  tones  brought  on  the  shivers  again. 

**  I'll  tell  you  if  you  promise " 

"  I'll  promise  nothing." 

"  I'm  so  sorry.  I  was  to  bind  you  down  to  secrecy  before  tell- 
ing you." 

**  And  from  whom  got  you  these  instructions  ?  " 

"  From  Richard  Greengrass." 

''Hal" 

"  And,"  said  Jones,  finding  a  loophole  of  escape  by  throwing 
all  the  blame  on  Richard,  *'  what  he  told  me  is  this.  I  was  to 
inform  you  that  Vincent  was  an  out-and-out  villain.  He  is 
making  love  to  you  while  all  the  time  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Jane 
Greengrass." 

This  piece  of  information  had  some  effect  on  Helen,  for  she 
turned  pale. 

**  How,"  asked  she,  exerting  a  mastery  over  her  voice,  "  does 
Mr.  Greengrass  know  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  making  love  to  me  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Jones,  getting  bolder  now,  "any  fool  can  see 
that." 

"  And  ^^you  one  of  thit  fools  that  has  seen  it  ?  " 

"Well— er— yes." 

"  What  have  you  noticed  ?  " 

"  Well— er— don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Mr.  Jones.     I  do  not  know." 

"  Well — er — it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  in  words,  but  I 
think  I  can  act " 

"  Stand  back,  sir ! " 

Jones,  who  had  advanced  a  step  or  two  with  outstretched  hands, 
hastily  retreated. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,"  said  he.  "  What  I  could  not 
express  to  yx)u  in  words,  I  meant  to  illustrate  by  signs.  I  think 
rU  go  now." 

*'  Please  don't  think.  I  am  in  no  humour  this  morning  to  en- 
tertain you." 

"May  I  call  again — ^sometime?" 

*^  Yes,  when  my  father  is  at  home.    Good  morning." 
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"Good  morning!"  returned  Jones  ;  and  he  walked  away  not 
very  pleased  with  his  morning  visit. 

"  Lord  Harry ! "  he  exclaimed,  when  he  was  some  distance 
from  the  house,  "I  would  not  have  that  minx  for  a  fortune. 
Jane  is  better  by  a  long  way.  As  for  Richard !  Well,  it  strikes 
me  that  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Hoyles  himself,  and  his  object  in 
sending  me  to  poison  her  mind  against  Vincent  is  that  the  road 
to  victory  may  be  cleared  for  him.  By  George !  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  it  is  a  lie  he  told  me  about  Jane's  engagement. 
One  blessing,  I'll  not  appear  so  contemptible  a  cur  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Hoyles  as  he  will.  It  was  a  good  stroke  of  mine  to  mention 
his  name.  I'll  not  tell  him  I  told  her,  and  when  he  goes  to  see 
her — it  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  the  snubbing  he'll  get." 

Thus  talking  to  himself,  Jones  wended  his  way  home. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  sat  on  a  chair,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
crying.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  her  grief?  She  had  dis- 
covered that  she  loved  Vincent.  Somebody  has  said  that  we  do 
not  know  we  love  till  the  object  on  which,  unknown  to  ourselves, 
our  affections  are  centered,  is  taken  away  from  us.  This  was  the 
case  with  Helen.  Now  that  a  wide  gulf,  as  she  thought, 
separated  her  from  Vincent,  she  knew  she  loved  him.  She  knew 
not  how  to  construe  his  behaviour.  In  her  love  for  him  she 
made  many  excuses.  One  thing,  however,  she  determined :  She 
would  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  be  pain  to 
her,  but  she  knew  it  was  her  duty  to  do  so  or  else  she  would  be 
acting  unfairly  towards  Jane  Greengrass.  If  she  had  in  any  way, 
she  thought,  impaired  the  links  of  love  binding  Jane  to  Vincent, 
she  resolved  to  mend  them — as  best  she  could. 

She  had  hardly  brushed  away  her  tears,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White  called. 

"  How  are  you.  Miss  Hoyles  ?  "  asked  the  chaplain.  **  You  are 
not  looking  well." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  I  am  a  bit  depressed  in  spirits,  that  is  all." 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?"  asked  the  good  old  man. 
"  There  is  balm  in  this  Book,"  he  added,  producing  his  Bible, 
•*  that  can  ease  all  wounds." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can't  tell  you  my  grief." 

"  I  understand.  It  is  your  heart  that  aches.  Pray  earnestly 
to  God." 

"  I  will  do  so." 
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"And  you  may  depend  upon  it  your  Heavenly  Father  will 
hear  you." 

After  a  slight  pause  the  minister  asked : 

"You  will,  |of  course,  attend  service  to-morrow  morning?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  hope,  it  being  Easter,  many  will  receive.  It  pained  me 
much  to  see  how  few  attended  service  on  Good  Friday.  How- 
ever, I  hope  the  church  will  be  full  to-morrow." 

The  church  was  crowded.  During  the  greater  part  of  Satur- 
day, Miss  Hoyles  and  her  lady  friends  decorated  the  church  and 
made  it  look  quite  pretty. 

Helen  and  her  father  entered  just  as  the  bell  ceased  to  toll.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  Vincent  walked  in.  There  was  but  one 
vacant  ;seat  and  that  near  Miss  Hoyles.  Without  any  hesitation 
on  his  part  he  occupied  it.  At  first  Helen  felt  somewhat  uneasy. 
But  for  a  few  minutes  only,  for  her  attention  soon  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  service.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  people  to 
go  up  to  the  altar  to  receive,  Helen  left  her  place  and  knelt  by 
the  chancel  rail.     Vincent  followed  and  knelt  at  her  side. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  the  people  all  flocked  out  of 
church  and  gathered  in  the  compound,  wishing  one  another  a 
**  Happy  Easter."  Then  they  left  for  their  homes.  Vincent 
lingered  awhile  in  the  hopes  of  having,  a  talk  with  Miss  Hoyles, 
who  was  still  at  her  prayers.  He  was  hugely  disgusted  when 
Miss  Jane  Greengrass,  perched  on  a  dog-cart,  drove  up  to  him 
and  requested  him  to  *'  jump  up."  Not  ready  with  any  excuse, 
Vincent  thought  it  would  be  rude  on  his  part  not  to  obey.  As 
Helen  rose  from  her  knees,  through  the  open  window  she  saw 
Vincent  and  Jane  driving  away  together.  Once  more  she  knelt 
and  asked  God  to  strengthen  her.  Her  prayer  finished,  she 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  church,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  Outside  she  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
Hoyles  had  gone  home  before  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  the  flowers  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  the  cemetery,  sir,"  she  replied. 

"  Then,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Til  accompany  you — Stay,  Til  drive 
you  down." 

"  Thank  you  very  much." 

The  minister  assisted  Helen  into  his  dog-cart  and  drove  her 
to  the  cemetery.     Around  the  small  stone  cross,*  Helen  hung  the 
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wreath.  And  then,  as  if  to  apologize  for  this  act  of  hers,  she  re- 
marked: 

**  I  can't  think,  myself,  why,  of  all  the  graves  here,  I  take  so 
great  an  interest  in  this  one.  I  wonder  if  it  is  because  this  man 
had  no  friends  here  ?  " 

**  Most  probably,"  answered  Mr.  White. 

**  Did  he  come  here  to  join  the  troops  ?  "  inquired  the  young 
lady." 

"  No.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  he  came  here  with  a  view 
to  see  somebody.  I  asked  him  if  this  was  the  case.  He  replied  : 
When  Tm  dead,  open  my  box,  there,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  you 
will  find  a  packet  of  papers.  I  have  written  the  secret  of  my  life 
there.'" 

**  And  was  it  not  as  he  said  ? " 

"I  have  not  read  his  confession.  On  the  cover  are  these 
words  written  :  *  To  be  opened  after  my  death :  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  curiosity.'  I'm  afraid  to  read  it.  Who  knows  but 
within  the  packet  is  a  great  secret — a  secret  that  the  man 
guarded  with  his  life.  Why  now  rake  it  up — perhaps  to  cast  a 
slur  on  his  name  ?  In  God's  hands  is  he.  Then  let  his  secret 
remain." 

As  he  said  this,  he  moved  from  the  grave  and  Helen  followed^ 
silently,  at  bis  side  to  the  dog-cart,  into  which  he  handed  her.  On 
their  way  home,  they  had  to  pass  Jaggoonath's  house.  Here 
the  river  bends  and  sweeps  off  for  some  distance  to  the  left> 
the  road  running  parallel  to  it.  As  the  dog-cart  passed  the 
house  and  turned  the  angle  in  the  road,  the  occupants  of  it 
saw,  coming  their  way,  Vincent  and  another  person,  a  woman 
— in  short,  Devaki.  He  was  seeing  her  home.  The  latter 
was  dressed  in  her  temple  clothes,  for  she  was  now  a 
Deva  DasL  As  the  cart  swept  by  Vincent  raised  his  hat.  This 
act  of  his  was  hardly  noticed  by  Mr.  White  and  his  companion^ 
for  their  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  Hindoo  girl,  whom  they 
had  seen  for  the  first  time.  As  Devaki's  eyes  met  Helen's 
she  lowered  them.  Then  she  made  some  remark  to  Vincent 
and  the  latter  replied :    **  Is  she  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  surely  seen  that  girl's  face  before,"  remarked  Helen. 

The  minister  laughed  as  he  replied : 

"In  your  looking-glass." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  asked,  **  that  that  girl  looks  like  me." 
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"  The  very  image  of  you.     Only,  her  skin  is  darker." 

"  Strange.     I  wonder  who  she  can  be  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess." 

^'Who?" 

"Devaki:   the  banker  Jaggoonath's  daughter." 

"  How  funnily  she  is  dressed." 

"  She  is  a  Deva  DasL     It's  her  temple  clothes  she  has  on." 

**  A  Deva  Dasi  ?    What  is  that  ?  " 

**  God's  wife.  A  sort  of  *  vestal  virgin/  in  fact  I  wonder 
what  Vincent  is  doing  with  her  ?  " 

''  If  she  is  Jaggoonath's  daughter,  Vincent  has  a  claim  on  her 
society.  Through  his  care  she  has  lately  recovered  from  a  very, 
serious  illness." 

**  I  remember,  now,  hearing  something  of  the  kind.  Such  a 
pity  that  so  lovely  a  girl  is  a  heathen.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing,  now,  if  Vincent  won  her  heart,  converted  and  married  her. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  A  good  idea." 

And  she  thought  to  herself,  '^  How  carefully  have  Vincent  and 
Jane  guarded  their  secret." 

"Well,  here's  your  home,"  exclaimed  the  reverend  gentleman, 
breaking  in  upon  Helen's  thoughts.  "  Eh— breakfast  with  you  ? 
I  am  very  sorry  I  can't.  I  have  already  promised  Macbay  and 
Shilstone  to  be  at  their  mess  this  morning.  Good  morning." 
And  lifting  his  hat  he  drove  away. 

At  the  "mess"  he  told  his  friends  of  his  new  idea  about 
Vincent.  To  his  and  Macbay  and  Shilstone's  surprise,  Richard, 
who  was  present,  without  thinking,  announced  the  engagement 
of  the  doctor  to  his  sister. 


(77?  be  continued^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  DIM  light  burnt  in  the  ante-chamber,  just  making  darkness 
visible,  when  Alex  opened  the  door  with  his  latch-key  and  entered 
the  place  alone. 

It  was  quite  as  bare  and  dingy  in  appearance  as  when  we 
looked  in  at  it  some  few  months  ago. 

In  his  prosperity  Alex  had  not  thought  to  add  either  to  the 
comfort  or  embellishment  of  his  chambers. 

Indeed,  if  anything,  the  place  was  rather  more  grimy  and  dingy 
than  of  yore.  Constant  wear  and  tear  had  certainly  not  im- 
proved the  look  of  things  in  general. 

The  carpet  was  worn  into  holes  in  several  places,  and  the  desks 
and  walls  were  considerably  more  stained  with  ink  than  formerly, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  extra  clerks. 

Alex  paused  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  the  dim  ding^ess  of 
the  apartment  seemed  to  strike  on  his  senses  with  a  melancholy, 
depressing  effect ;  he  had  never  quite  realized  how  grimy  and 
dingy  the  place  really  was  until  that  instant,  the  dim  light  bring- 
ing out  its  sordid  grimness  in  bold  relief. 

"  It  is  high  time  the  place  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
renovated,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  declare  it  gives  one  the  blues 
to  look  at  it ;  I'm  feeling  horribly  depressed  somehow,  and  the 
aspect  of  this  place  sends  a  cold  shiver  down  my  back." 

He  spoke  half  aloud,  as  was  his  habit  sometimes  when  alone ; 
he  crossed  the  apartment  towards  the  door  of  his  own  private 
sanctum,  opened  it,  and  on  entering,  found  the  gas  full  on  and 
all  the  gas  burners  alight.     Coming  as  he  did  out  of  the  dim  ob* 
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scurity  of  the  outer  room,  this  full  blaze  of  light  almost  dazzled 
him  for  the  moment ;  when  he  recovered  his  eyesight  sufficiently 
to  look  around  him,  he  gave  a  low  cry  of  intense  and  painful 
surprise. 

Stretched  on  the  floor  face  downward  was  the  figure  Of  a  man, 
dabbled  with  blood  I 

Horror-struck  he  gazed,  his  hair  appeared  to  stand  on  end,  his 
breath  came  thick  and  fast.  For  a  few  brief  moments  he  felt 
too  much  unmanned  to  move  or  think. 

Then  he  hurriedly  advanced  towards  the  prostrate  figure, 
stooped  down  and  raised  the  head,  that  he  might  obtain  a  view 
of  the  man's  face. 

His  heart  stood  still  when  in  that  face  he  recognized  the 
features  of  his  friend  Lord  Chineron. 

Although  from  the  first  a  dread  suspicion  of  whom  it|  might  be 
had  entered  his  mind,  yet  when  that  dread  suspicion  became  a 
certainty,  he  felt  heart- sick  and  dizzy  with  horror. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet,  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter  lying  on  the  table 
addressed  to  himself,  in  Chineron's  handwriting,  together  with  a 
pocket*book,  also  addressed  to  himself,  inclosed  in  an  envelope. 

As  is  the  case  oftentimes  when  one  is  dazed  with  horror,  Alex 
took  up  the  letter  and  pocket-book,  dropped  them  into  the 
drawer  of  his  writing-table  and  locked  them  up,  without  exactly 
knowing  what  he  did  or  wherefore  he  did  it. 

Then  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  with  frantic  haste.  Medical 
aid  was  of  little  avail,  he  well  knew,  yet  his  first  thought  was  to 
hasten  to  the  nearest  doctor  and  summon  him  to  the  help  of  the 
prostrate  man. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  ran  full  against  the  policeman,  with 
such  force  that  he  nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  would  have  fallen 
backward,  had  not  the  man  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

'*  Is  it  murder  or  suicide,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  cool  matter-of- 
fact  sort  of  way,  that  recalled  Alex  to  himself  instantly. 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  he  replied,  with  a  cold  shudder  passing 
through  his  frame,  as  like  a  lightning  flash  the  thought  of  that 
pale  haggard  woman  crossed  his  mind.  ''  All  I  can  tell  you  is 
that  when  I  returned  to  my  chambers  a  few  minutes  since,  I 
found  a  man  lying  on  the  floor  of  my  private  room,  either  dead 
or  dying,  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  fetch  a  doctor." 

' ''  I  suspected  as  much,  sir,"  said  the  policeman,  in  the  same 
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matter-of-fact  way;  ''heard  the  report  of  fire-arms  about  half-an- 
hour  before  you  came  home." 

••Ahl  did  you?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  I  did ;  an'  perhaps  Td  better  go  up  an'  remain  by  the 
body  till  you  come  back  with  the  doctor." 

Alex  shuddered  again,  this  time  from  head  to  foot.  The  friend 
he  had  met  full  of  life  and  health,  only  a  few  short  hours  ago, 
was  now  nothing  but  lifeless  clay. 

He  could  not  utter  a  word  in  reply  to  the  policeman,  only 
wave  his  hand  towards  the  stair,  in  token  of  assent  to  the  police- 
man's proposal. 

Then  he  hurried  on  his  errand  like  a  man  oppressed  with  a 
terrible  fit  of  nightmare. 

All  that  had  occurred  within  the  last  few  minutes  appeared  so 
improbable,  so  unreal,  that  he  fain  would  have  persuaded  himself 
he  was  asleep  and  passing  through  the  phases  of  a  horrible 
dream. 

He  had  not  gone  many  steps  through  Fleet  Street  ere  he  met 
Dr.  Sefton,  who  was  on  his  way  to  see  how  Freda  progressed. 
The  moment  the  doctor  saw  Alex  rushing  wildly  towards  him, 
he  at  once  concluded  that  the  child  was  either  dying  or  dead, 
and  again  the  old  suspicion  crossed  his  mind :  why  should  the 
3^ung  man  care  so  much  about  Freda,  if  no  tie  of  nature  bound 
him  to  the  poor  child  ?  therefore,  with  a  rather  constrained 
manner  he  inquired  after  her. 

But  Alex  did  not  heed  his  question.  He  laid  hold  of  the 
doctor's  arm  and  hurried  him  towards  the  Temple,  saying  in  a 
strangely  excited,  incoherent  way : 

''  Oh,  how  fortunate  to  meet  you.  Come,  let  us  hasten  to  him 
— who  knows?  you  may  save  him — he  surely  cannot  be  dead! 
No,  oh  no ;  the  bare  idea  is  too  horrible !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  he  hurried  on,  or  rather 
was  hurried  onwards  by  Alex  with  breathless  haste,  ''what is  the 
matter  ?  Who  is  it  that  you  are  taking  me  to  ?  Is  it  a  case  of 
sudden  death  or  an  accident  ?  Fray  try  and  give  me  some  idea 
of  the  case." 

But  Alex  could  only  repeat  what  we  already  know,  in  a  few 
hurried  words,  and  even  before  they  were  well  spoken  they  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  to  find  the  policeman  taking  a 
cool  and  careful  survey  of  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  chambers. 

22* 
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The  doctor  hastened  to  the  prostrate  form,  and  knelt  down  to 
examine  the  cause  more  closely. 

Alex  scarcely  breathed. 

The  policeman  looked  on  with  true  professional  stolidity^ 
but  not  an  incident  or  movement  escaped  his  keen  practised 
eye. 

A  few  moments  proved  sufficient  to  assure  the  physician  that 
human  aid  was  of  no  avail.  The  Earl  of  Chineron,  with  half- 
a-dozen  other  titles,  and  the  owner  of  almost  numberless  acres, 
the  young  man  who  had  scarce  numbered  thirty  years,  lay  before 
them  cut  down  in  the  pride  of  health  and  manly  strength,  just 
as  though  he  had  been  the  veriest  pauper,  that  knew  not  where 
to  lay  his  weary  head. 

"  Dead ! "  asked  Alex  Cameron,  with  an  expression  of  blank 
dismay. 

The  doctor  gave  his  head  a  slow  solemn  inclination  of  assent, 
but  did  not  speak ;  his  eyes  were  wandering  over  the  room, 
evidently  taking  note  of  the  dead  man's  surroundings. 

**  Murdered  I "  ejaculated  the  policeman,  following  the  doctor's 
glance  around  the  apartment  with  deep  interest. 

''  Murdered !  "  echoed  Alex,  the  figure  of  the  pale  gaunt  woman 
rising  before  his  mental  vision  on  the  instant 

"  I  see  no  sign  of  a  struggle,"  said  the  physician  in  a  quiet 
yet  decided  tone,  **  nor  do  I  see  any  weapon ;  that  seems 
mysterious." 

**  Look ! "  exclaimed  the  policeman,  with  'an  expression  of 
superior  acuteness.  ''There's  a  pistol  under  that  chair,  quite 
too  far  from  the  body  for  it  to  be  anything  but  murder." 

A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  the  brow  of  Alex  Cameron  ;  he 
remembered  the  letter  and  pocket-book  which  he  had  locked  in 
the  drawer  of  his  writing-table :  how  was  it  possible  to  withdraw 
them  under  the  argus  eye  of  the  policeman,  unless  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  their  contents  public  property  ? 

"  Was  the  door  of  your  chambers  locked,  sir,  when  you  came 
home  ?  "  asked  the  policeman. 

Alex  replied  that  he  found  the  outer  door  locked,  and  opened 
it  with  his  latch-key :  he  was  about  to  add  more  when  the  doctor 
gave  him  a  quick  glance  of  warning. 

"Well,  then,  sir,  how  did  his  lordshipjget  in?"  quickly  added 
the  officer,  who  had  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  in  his  own 
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mind  that  this  was  a  case  of  murder,  which  he  was  bound  to  in- 
vestigate to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

**The  doorkeeper  can  best  answer  that,"  replied  Alex  dis- 
tantly ;  the  doctor's  glance  recalled  him  to  himself ;  he  saw  how 
unwise  it  would  be  to  encourage  the  policeman  to  ask  ill-timed 
questions. 

When  the  doctor  had  taken  a  careful  survey  of  the  dead  man's 
position  and  surroundings,  he  informed  the  policeman  that  he 
would  leave  him  in  charge,  while  he  and  Mr.  Cameron  went  to 
the  police  station  to  lay  the  tragic  event  before  the  inspectors. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  assented  the  man, "  only  that  I  intend  keeping 
guard  at  the  outer  door — there's  things  as  have  come  under  my 
observation  that  makes  it  my  duty  to  watch  the  premises.  I'll 
take  care  nobody  leaves  this  place,  after  you  gentlemen  are  gone, 
unless  they  can  give  a  good  account  of  theirselves." 

''Is  this  a  case  of  murder  or  suicide?"  asked  Alex  Cameron, 
the  moment  he  and  the  doctor  had  gained  the  outer  air. 

"I  cannot  give  an  opinion  at  present,"  replied  the  man  of 
science  reflectively.  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  Lord  Chine- 
ron's  presence  in  your  chambers — in  fact,  did  you  expect  to  find 
him  awaiting  your  return  ?  " 

In  reply  Alex  simply  related  all  about  that  strange  meeting 
between  Lord  Chineron  and  the  tall  woman,  who  Dr.  Sefton  sus- 
pected to  be  the  mother  of  Freda. 

**  Ah ! "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  "  this  affords  some  clue  to  the 
mystery.  But  what  hold  could  this  woman  have  had  on  the  un- 
unfortunate  young  nobleman,  to  drive  him  to  sudden  madness  ?  " 

"  Doubtless  he  was  the  father  of  her  child,"  replied  Alex,  some- 
what reluctantly. 

"True,"  asserted  the  doctor,  "and  should  this  tragic  event 
prove  a  murder — as  the  policeman  suspects  it  to  be — one  might 
easily  lay  their  hand  on  the  assassin." 

"  Heavens,  can  such  a  thing  be  possible  ? "  ejaculated  Alex 
with  dismay, ''  and  in  my  chambers  too !  What  a  frightful  scandal 
— every  newsboy  will  be  crying  it  at  the  street  corners  to-morrow  I" 

'*  It  will  prove  a  terrible  blow  to  the  poor  young  widow,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  something  very  like  a  choking  sensation  in  his 
throat.  "  If  it  turns  out  to  be  suicide,  we  must  try  and  keep  that 
woman  and  her  child  out  of  this  sad  business.  We  had  better  go 
on  to  the  family  solicitor  after  we  have  seen  the  police  inspector. 
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It  would  be  well,  also,  if  we  could  get  an  interview  with  Lord 
Chineron's  medical  adviser  immediately,  so  as  to  appoint  an  early 
hour  for  investigating  this  awful  event.  We  must  ascertain  with- 
out delay,  whether  he. took  his  life  with  his  own  hand,  or  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  a  revengeful  woman." 

To  this  Alex  assented,  and  it  was  well  on  towards  morning 
before  they  had  done  all  they  deemed  necessary  in  this  appal- 
ling emergency.  Nor  was  Alex  Cameron's  unpleasant  task  then 
ended  ;  on  him  devolved  the  onerous  duty  of  making  the  family 
acquainted  with  their  terribly  sudden  bereavement. 

Hence  his  appearance  at  Chillingwood  Dower  House  in  the 
early  morning ;  so  early,  indeed,  as  to  set  Lady  Maud  wondering, 
as  well  as  dreading  the  event  of  such  an  early  visit 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  all  her  fears  and  conjectures  fell 
far  wide  of  the  mark. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Society  and  the  world  at  large  had  their  fill  of  the  nine  days' 
wonder,  caused  by  the  untimely  and  mysterious  death  of  young 
Lord  Chineron. 

Popular,  rich,  happily  married,  living  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  what  portentous  shadow  had, 
all  in  a  moment,  crossed  his  path,  to  unhinge  his  mind  so  fearfully 
as  to  cause  the  unhappy  man  to  raise  his  hand  against  his  own 
life? 

Those  who  knew  him  well  asked  each  other  with  bated  breath, 
"  how  it  came  about  ?  Whence  this  sudden  madness  urging  him 
on  to  self-destruction  ?  "  They  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  well- 
balanced  mind,  even-tempered,  and  not  easily  excited. 

He  was  not  known  to  be  a  gambler,  nor  did  he  keep  a  racing 
stud  and  bet  large  fortunes  away  on  the  turf.  He  was  not  given 
to  wine ;  scandal  had  never  been  busy  with  his  good  name,  nor 
that  of  his  wife. 

He  was,  in  short,  a  man  honoured,  prosperous  and  popular  with 
all  classes,  apparently  far  removed  above  carking  care  and  mental 
worry  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Therefore  the  manner  of  his  sad,  untimely  death  caused  no  end 

of  dismay  and  conjecture  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Rumour,  with  busy  tongue,  however,  more  than  hinted  that  a 
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woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all .;  a  person  with  whom  he 
had  become  entangled  before  his  marriage,  and  that  her  threats 
of  exposure  had  at  length  driven  him  to  desperation. 

This  his  friends  gave  no  heed  to ;  Chineron,  they  said,  was 
sans  p€ur  et  sans  nproche. 

Had  they  been  made  acquainted  with  some  facts  that  were 
stated  at  the  inquest,  they  might  have  come  to  a  different  sort 
of  conclusion ;  but  as  these  statements  were  not  reported  in 
the  daily  papers,  the  world  became  little  the  wiser  concerning 
them. 

There  could  be  no  mistake,  from  the  medical  evidence — some 
half-dozen  doctors  had  investigated  the  case — that  Chineron  had 
committed  suicide ;  every  one  acknowledged  that  fact  except  the 
policeman  who  came  first  on  the  scene. 

He  had  decided,  in  his  own  mind,  from  the  b^inning  that  it 
was  a  case  of  murder,  and  nothing  that  could  be  adduced  against 
it  would  make  him  alter  his  opinion. 

That  tall  haggard  female  had  a  hand  in  the  young  lord's  death, 
of  that  he  was  certain,  and  honest  Trimbly  and  his  wife  came  in 
for  a  share  of  suspicion. 

"  They  knows  all  about  it,  for  all  their  pretended  innocence,  de- 
pend on  that,  sir,"  he  continually  repeated  to  the  police  inspector ; 
**only  give  me  authority,  and  see  if  I  don't  prove  my  words, 
sir." 

He  gave  not  a  little  trouble  both  to  Alex  and  Doctor  Sefton, 
by  insisting  on  his  view  of  the  case  being  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
doggedly  asserting  that  the  pistol  could  never  have  been  hurled 
by  the  hand  of  the  victim  where  he  had  discovered  it 

Then  there  was  the  fact  of  the  outer  door  of  the  chambers  being 
found  locked  on  Alex  Cameron's  return. 

Who  bad  locked  that  door?  It  could  not  have  been  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  because  he  did  not  possess  the  key. 

Alex  was  on  his  guard.  The  deed  was  done  and  could  not  be 
recalled;  he  desired  to  avoid  unnecessary  scandal,  for  the  sake  of 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family,  knowing  as  he  did  the  dark 
background  of  the  tragic  picture. 

Doctor  Sefton  and  his  conferree  knew  much,  also,  about  the 
cause  which  drove  the  young  nobleman  to  a  state  of  temporary 
madness,  but  it  did  not  come  within  their  province  to  volunteer 
evidence  not  strictly  professional. 
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Trimbly  and  his  wife  knew  apparently  little  bearing  on  the  case. 
They  answered  questions  put  to  them  openly  and  fearlessly,  but 
neither  did  they  volunteer  any  evidence,  nor  could  they  be  got  to 
speak  about  the  frightful  tragedy,  unless  officially  questioned 

The  policeman,  as  we  have  said,  strongly  suspected  that  the 
Trimblys  knew  more  than  they  would  willingly  confess  about  the 
murder,  for  such  he  persisted  in  calling  the  deed,  spite  of  the  doc- 
tors* evidence  to  the  contrary. 

On  that  night,  when  he  was  left  in  possession  of  Alex  Cameron's 
chambers,  he  took  it  on  himself  to  mount  the  stair  and  tap  softly 
at  David  Trimbl/s  door,  and  without  waiting  to  have  it  opened, 
turned  the  handle  himself,  and  pushing  the  door  noiselessly  open 
peeped  around  him. 

The  place  was  silent  as  the  grave.  The  outer  door  opened  on 
the  kitchen  or  general  living  room.  A  small  clear  fire  burnt  in 
the  grate,  and  from  an  open  door  beyond  a  dim  light  was  visible 
through  the  semi-darkness. 

Nothing  daunted.  Policeman  Z  advanced  on  tip-toe  across  the 
room  and  peered  into  the  inner  apartment  with  his  lynx  eyes  wide 
open. 

On  a  side  table  a  shaded  lamp  shed  forth  the  feeble  ray  which 
had  guided  Policeman  Z  to  the  spot. 

A  white  cot  was  the  first  object  that  attracted  his  attention, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  sat  a  motionless  figure ;  one  apparently 
buried  in  sorrowful  thought,  the  other  sunk  into  restless  slumber. 

The  sleeper  was  the  pale  gaunt  woman  whom  he  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  fearful  deed  which  had  just  been  perpetrated  in 
the  room  below. 

Indeed,  she  looked  wild  enough  for  any  deed  of  horror,  as  she 
sat  there  with  dishevelled  hair,  clenched  hands  and  face  of  deadly 
pallor. 

As  he  gazed  on  the  woman,  somewhat  awed  by  the  agonized 
expression  of  her  features,  Trimbly  raised  his  head  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  with  dull,  almost  expressionless  eyes. 

His  only  thought  was  of  the  sick  child,  lying  there  so  motion- 
less in  the  cot  He  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip  and  pointed  to- 
wards the  door. 

Policeman  Z  felt  rather  at  a  nonplus;  Trimbly's  unmoved  air  of 
unconcern  at  his  presence  was  not  the  reception  he  expected. 

He  was  casting  about  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  beat 
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a  hasty  retreat  or  lay  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  gaunt  sleep- 
ing woman,  and  whisper  in  her  ear,  "  Consider  yourself  my 
prisoner ! " 

It  was  a  strong  temptation.  The  effect  produced  would  prove 
quite  as  good  as  a  scene  in  a  Surrey  sensational  drama — and  Police- 
man Z  highly  enjoyed  anything  harrowing  to  the  feelings.  ''  A 
thing  to  make  one  creepy/'  as  he  pithily  put  it, ''  was  a  thing 
worth  seeing." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  making  towards  the  sleeping  woman 
when  some  one  laid  a  hand  on  his  own  shoulder,  making  him  start 
with  alarm. 

Mrs.  Trimbly,  who  had  thrown  herself  on  a  bed,  in  another  part 
of  the  room,  fully  dressed,  was  asleep  when  the  policeman  entered^ 
but  she  awoke  at  the  sound  of  his  stealthy  footstep,  and  more 
noiselessly  than  the  astute  Paul  Pry  himself,  rose  from  her  couch 
and  stole  up  behind  him. 

"  Come  away,"  she  whispered  sternly ;  '*  I  know  what  you  want ; 
don't  wake  up  the  sick  child,  if  you're  a  man." 

With  another  look  at  the  pale  dishevelled  woman,  he  reluctantly 
followed  Mrs.  Trimbly  out  on  the  landing.  Once  there  he  closed 
the  door,  and,  making  a  stand,  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  little 
woman  said  in  a  curt  tone :  "  Well,  why  don't  you  come  along  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  I  knew  what  you  came  about  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  did,  did  you  ?  "  interrupted  he,  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement.   "  And  you  expect  me  to  come  along  after  that ! " 

**  Hoity-toity  ! "  exclaimed  the  good  woman.  "  Here's  a  go  1 
Sure  we  don't  call  you  our  master ;  and  what  if  we  did  forget  to 
shut  the  door  for  once  ?  Look  here,  now,  if  you  find  that  door  open 
again  after  midnight  take  and  shut  it,  and  don't  come  bothering 
up  here  about  it." 

**  Oh,  I  say,  you  are  a  cool  one,  but " 

**Gro  and  shut  the  door  yourself,  then,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Trimbly  in  high  dudgeon,  "  and  another  time  please  to  wait  till 
you're  let  in  afore  you  dare  enter  my  place,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  your  impudence  I "  and  without  another  word  she  went  into 
her  room  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

"  Impudence,  indeed ! "  ejaculated  Policeman  Z,  closing  his  teeth 
hard.  "  See  if  I  don't  serve  you  out  for  your  impudence  afore  this 
time  to-morrow ;  you  are  a  cool  one,  you  are,  but  you've  got  your 
match  this  time." 
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It  was  greatly  to  his  discomfiture,  therefore,  that  he  cpidd  not 
bring  any  accusation  against  Trimbly  and  his  wife. 

Trimbly,  indeed,  knew  nothing  about  the  aflFair.  It  was  Mrs. 
Trimbly  who  answered  the  house-bell,  and  showed  Lord  Chine- 
ron  into  Mr.  Cameron's  chambers. 

Her  evidence  was  clear  and  straightforward.  The  house-bell 
rang  soon  after  dark  ;  when  she  answered  it  she  found  a  gentleman 
on  the  first  landing,  who  inquired  if  Mr.  Cameron  was  within. 
On  being  told  that  he  was  not,  he,  the  gentleman,  said  he  would 
go  in  and  await  Mr,  Cameron's  return  ;  that  she  showed  him  into 
the  inner  room,  turned  up  the  gas,  and  left  him  there — that  she 
did  not  lock  the  door,  but  any  one  inside  the  rooms  might  let 
down  the  latch,  and  then  the  door  could  only  be  opened  by  a 
latch-key.  The  tall  lady  was  a  friend  of  hers  who  came  to  help 
her  to  nurse  her^ick  child.  There  were  three  sets  of  chambers. 
Mr.  Cameron  occupied  the  first  floor.  Knew  the  gentleman  who 
was  found  dead  there  by  sight — he  often  called  on  Mr.  Cameron — 
but  did  not  know  his  name  until  after  he  was  found  lifeless  on 
the  floor. 

That  was  all  the  light  Mrs.  Trimbly  could  throw  on  the  tragic 
event,  and  Trimbly  could  throw  no  light  at  all,  as  he  had  never 
moved  from  the  bedside  of  his  sick  child  during  the  night  in 
question. 

Spite  of  Policeman  Z,  the  tall  gaunt  woman  was  not  examined 
at  the  inquest  after  Mrs.  Trimbly's  evidence ;  it  was  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  call  this  person,  who  was  evidently 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  sad  event. 

And  as  Alex  Cameron  felt  satisfied  that  Lord  Chineron  died  by 
his  own  hand,  he  wished  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  bringing  this 
woman  before  the  public  gaze. 

No  cause  whatever  could  be  assigned  for  the  rash  act  by  any 
other  person,  and  therefore  no  other  verdict  could  be  arrived  at 
than  that  the  unfortunate  young  nobleman  had  taken  his  life  in  a 
fit  of  temporary  insanity. 

The  cause  that  led  to  Lord  Chineron's  untimely  fate  was 
known  only  to  a  few,  and  they  shrank  aghast  from  lifting  the 
curtain  and  disclosing  the  Nemesis  who  had  hurried  him  to  his 
doom. 

They  bore  his  coffined  remains  back  to  the  ancestral  home,  and 
his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  great  hall,  that  the  tenants  and 
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dependants  might  take  a  last  view  of  their  late  friend  and 
benefactor. 

His  face  bore  no  trace  of  the  last  death-conflict,  it  was  calm 
and  peaceful  like  one  asleep. 

He  was  at  rest — life's  fitful  fever  was  ended. 

Many  of  his  friends  and  humble  dependants,  who  loved  him 
well,  shook  their  heads  at  the  word  suicide.  They  were  as  con- 
fident that  the  young  lord  shot  himself  by  accident  as  Policeman 
Z  was  that  he  had  been  foully  murdered,  and  that  by  a  woman's 
hand. 

After  a  few  days  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  church,  and 
laid  in  the  family  vault  with  the  same  ostentatious  pomp  and 
parade  that  had  distinguished  the  funerals  of  "  Th^  Most  Noble 
Earls  of  Chineron,"  for  generations. 

The  ancient  church  was  hung  with  black  drapery,  edged  with 
silver  lace,  and  over  the  rampant  lion  and  unicorn,  which,  time 
out  of  mind,  embellished  the  dark  oak  gallery,  hung  the  hatch- 
ment of  the  deceased  earl. 

By  a  pillar  near  the  chancel,  nearly  hidden  from  view  by  the 
folds  of  heavy  drapery,  stood  a  tall  woman,  attired  in  deep 
mourning,  her  thick  crape  veil  drawn  over  her  face. 

She  remained  rigid  and  motionless  as  a  marble  statue,  until 
the  bearers  entered  and  laid  the  coffin  on  a  bier  within  a  few  feet 
from  where  she  was  standing.  Then  Alex  Cameron,  who  was 
close  beside  her,  heard  a  low  gasping  moan,  and  her  frame  shook 
visibly  from  head  to  foot.  After  that  she  gave  no  further  sign 
of  life  or  motion  during  the  solemn  service,  until  the  coffin  was 
about  to  be  raised  by  chosen  bearers  and  borne  to  the  vault ; 
then  she  slowly  threw  aside  her  thick  veil  and  her  eye  met  that 
of  the  bereaved  mother,  who  had  just  risen  from  her  knees,  and 
stood  almost  opposite  on  the  other  side,  in  the  chancel.  For  a 
full  minute  these  two  women-  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  the 
countess  fascinated,  spell-bound,  her  lips  assuming  an  ashy 
hue,  her  face  slowly  becoming  drawn  and  haggard,  as  though  the 
hand  of  old  age  had  been  suddenly  laid  on  it,  blurring  out  all 
youth  and  comeliness. 

With  a  sudden  convulsive  movement  she  clutched  the  arm  of 
the  widow,  who  was  in  the  act  of  placing  a  wreath  of  pure  white 
camellias  on  the  coffin. 

The   young  widow  started  and  turned  a  shade  paler  than 
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before,  dropping  the  wreath  from  her  out-stretched  hand  so 
hurriedly  that  it  rolled  over  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  tall,  gaunt 
woman  standing  white  and  motionless  by  the  pillar. 

The  Dowager-Countess  of  Chineron  gave  a  low,  stifled  moan 
and  fell  back  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter. 

Heart-stricken,  people  said — borne  down  to  earth  with  the 
bitterness  of  her  great  sorrow,  desolated  by  the  untimely  end  of 
her  only  son. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

There  are  events  in  most  lives  which  stand  out  clear  and 
distinct  through  all  time,  landmarks  that  cannot  be  removed; 
epochs  in  the  existence,  which  alter  the  current  of  destiny  and 
give  a  tinge  of  bitterness  to  life,  till  life's  little  day  is  done. 

The  pages  of  memory  are  not  always  the  most  pleasant  pages 
to  turn  over  and  look  back  on. 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  more  of  joy  than  sorrow  in 
the  past,  nevertheless  joyous  seasons  are  mostly  sketched  on  the 
tablets  of  the  memory  as  with  a  pencil,  whilst  periods  of  acute 
mental  suffering  are  graven  in  as  with  a  pen  of  steel. 

Alex  Cameron  had  more  than  one  event  graven  in,  so  deeply, 
that  he  would  carry  the  impress  to  his  grave. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  had  now  no  heart-ties  to  bind  him  to 
any  given  spot  on  earth. 

His  present  heart-grief  was  not  for  broken  vows  and  trust  be- 
trayed, but  for  his  life-long  friend  and  boyhood's  trusted  com- 
panion, now  lying  stark  and  still  in  the  family  vault,  done  to 
death  by  that  gaunt  repellent  woman. 

Cut  down  in  the  full  prime  of  health  and  early  manhood,  the 
promise  of  a  long  and  honourable  career  cut  short,  by  the  fell 
breath  of  shame. 

The  tragic  end  of  this,  his  best  and  most  trusted  friend,  haunted 
him.  His  nervous  system  had  become  unhinged  through  the 
shock  of  having  such  a  ghastly  tragedy  enacted  in  his  chambers. 

The  very  spot  became  hateful  to  him.  He  had  not  entered 
the  Temple  gates  since  the  night  of  that  fearful  catastrophe. 

He  never  meant  to  occupy  his  old  chambers  again,  and  at 
the  present  moment  felt  too  worn  and  harassed  for  any  mental 
effort ;  his  profession  had  become  a  very  weariness  of  the  flesh 
to  think  of. 
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Change  of  scene  he  must  have.  If  with  that  change  he  could 
combine  some  sort  of  incentive  to  action,  so  much  the  better ; 
a  man  must  have  some  incentive  to  urge  him  on,  purposeless 
toil  soon  becomes  wearying  and  irksome. 

Alex  Cameron's  former  incentive  to  toil  had  been  the  one 
love  of  his  youth ;  when  that  passed  out  of  his  life,  what  re- 
mained had  lost  all  effervescence;  it  was  flat,  stale  and  un- 
profitable. 

True,  he  had  settled  down,  from  mere  habit,  to  his  daily  rou- 
tine of  business,  like  many  another  professional  drudge,  who 
goes  through  life  heaping  up  riches  for  other  hands  to  seize  and 
other  hearts  to  enjoy;  hands  that  never  tended  him,  and  hearts 
that  never  loved  him. 

Not  that  Alex  Cameron  was  a  man  without  friends  or  kindred. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  quite  a  youth,  leaving  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters  to  mourn  her  loss.  His  father,  Sir 
James  Cameron,  had  gone  over  to  the  "great  majority"  some 
three  years  since,  leaving  Alex  eight  hundred  a  year,  and  his 
eldest  brother  the  family  estates,  bringing  in  a  rental  of  just 
twice  as  many  thousands. 

Alex  and  his  eldest,  and  now  only  surviving,  brother  had 
never  had  much  in  common ;  he  was  nearly  fifteen  years  older 
than  Alex.  He  had  sown  his  wild  oats  with  an  open  hand  in 
his  youth,  and  after  his  marriage  settled  down  and  became  avari- 
cious and  worldly;  he  mostly  resided  on  an  estate  in  the  far 
north,  and  as  he  seldom  visited  London  for  any  length  of  time, 
he  and  Alex  rarely  met ;  they  were  very  good  friends,  however, 
in  the  main,  and  had  never  been  at  open  variance. 

For  his  sisters,  Alex  had  never  entertained  a  very  ardent 
affection.  Being  the  youngest  and  of  no  importance,  they  had 
snubbed  him  unmercifully  in  his  youth,  which,  boy-like,  he  had 
rather  resented.  But  that  had  been  forgiven,  if  not  forgotten, 
long  ago.  They  were  all  married  now,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances, with  families  of  their  own  growing  up  around  them  ; 
and  if  they  did  entertain  a  sisterly  regard  for  him,  they  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  family  concerns  to  take  any  great 
interest  in  their  youngest  brother's  affairs. 

Alex  knew  all  this,  and  therefore,  as  we  said  just  now,  he  had 
no  heart-ties  to  bind  him  to  any  given  spot  on  earth. 
Sound,  refreshing  sleep  had  of  late  forsaken  his  pillow,  he  was 
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nervous  and  tinstrung ;  change  of  scene  and  bodily  toil  of  some 
sort  he  must  have,  or  utterly  break  down. 

Baron  Mannheim's  scheme  of  universal  colonization  more  than 
once  occurred  to  his  mind.  He  was  in  a  mood  for  perilous 
adventure.     What  if  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  Africa  ? 

He  had  heard  that  a  company  of  picked  men  had  already, 
been  formed  to  proceed  to  the  Cape,  and  were  only  waiting  for 
a  competent  leader  to  be  placed  at  their  head.     Should  he  offer 
himself  as  their  leader  ? 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  project,  the  better  he  likisd  it 
His  heart  had  not  warmed  towards  any  undertaking  for  weeks 
past  in  like  manner,  although  he  had  turned  over  a  score  of 
other  schemes  in  his  mind,  in  quest  of  the  change  he  so  needed. 

There  were  good  names  on  the  Universal  Colonization  Com- 
pany's direction.  A  couple  of  lords,  a  goodly  batch  of  baronets 
and  M.P.'s,  and  above  all  there  was  the  name  of  Cavot — a  name 
that  carried  weight  in  every  commercial  centre  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Success,  to  the  minds  of  most  men,  is  a  stamp  of  respect- 
ability. 

Alex  Cameron  had  thought  fit  to  pooh-pooh  the  baron's 
scheme  a  few  months  since,  but  now  that  success  attended  it,  he 
began  to  think  seriously  of  heading  an  expedition  under  the 
company. 

It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  such  an  astute  man  of 
business  as  Robert  Cavot,  the  elder,  could  be  deceived  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  undertaking  as  a  whole. 

At  any  rate  there  could  be  no  dishonour  in  taking  a  post 
under  the  company,  whether  it  eventually  proved  a  failure  or  not! 
And  as  far  as  he  had  to  do  with  the  company's  concerns,  he 
would  see  that  every  business  transaction  was  carried  out  with 
the  strictest  honour  and  integrity.  After  pondering  the  matter 
fully  over  in  his  own  mind,  he  decided  on  going  into  the  City 
and  having  an  interview  with  the  baron. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  tide  of  City  life  appeared  at  its  full  as  Alex  wended  his  way 
along  Cheapside  one  morning  in  the  early  spring  of  the  3^ear. 

A  restless,  cruel,  surging  tide  it  seemed  to  the  eye  of  the  young 
barrister — a  tide  that  carried  weak  rudderless  craft  far  up  on  the 
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barren  shore,  and  left  them  there  as  useless  wrecks,  to  rot  and 
decay  unheeded  and  uncared  for. 

Business,  and  business  alone,  occupied  the  minds  of  men  of  all 
ages  and  conditions.  One  and  all  hurried  to  and  fro  as  though 
bent  on  errands  of  life  and  death. 

A  few  idle  women  and  country  folk  might  be  met  in  Cheap- 
side,  that  had  strayed  beyond  St  Paul's  Churchyard  to  get  a 
view  of  Bennett's  far-famed  clock,  with  its  mechanical  figures 
striking  the  hours.  Some  venturesome  Hodge,  too,  with,  his 
following  of  wife  and  children,  backed  up  by  some  half-dozen 
stout  country  cousins,  might  be  encountered  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change pavement,  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Mansion  House. 

But  if  women  and  country  folk  do  chance  to  venture  east 
beyond  this  point,  they  are  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the  busi- 
ness maelstrom,  and  only  turn  up  again — not.  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia — but  somewhere  in  Shoreditch  or  Tower  Hill. 

Well-dressed  women  in  Lombard  Street  are  almost  as  rare  as 
chirping  sparrows  on  the  trees  that  line  the  Paris  boulevards. 
Indeed,  as  a  rule,  one  meets  but  few  women  in  the  business 
centre  of  London. 

Of  course,  the  toiling  million  and  the  flower  girl*?,  so  called, 
don't  count  There  are  always  scores  of  dishevelled,  dilapidated 
females,  looking  rather  like  gutter-weeds  than  flower-girls,  in- 
festing the  City  streets  from  end  to  end. 

Alex  had  barely  reached  the  Mansion  House  ere  he  was 
assailed  by  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  unkempt  females,  who  im- 
portuned him,  with  witch-like  gestures,  to  buy  "  wi-o-lets  at  tup- 
pence a  bunch,  yer  on'r." 

A  flower  market  would  prove  a  pleasant  object  in  the  heart  of 
the  City,  if  held  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  conducted  after  • 
the  same  orderly  manner  as  that  of  the  flower  market  held  hard 
by  La  Madeleine  in  Paris  ;  there  one  is  free  to  survey  the  ex-? 
quisite  flowers  displayed  for  sale,  and  go  away  without  making 
any  purchase — if  one  is  so  inclined — without  bringing  a  shower 
of  abuse  about  one's  ears ;  a  thing  which  Alex  unfortunately  did, 
by  refusing  to  take  the  floral  offerings  of  the  City  flower-girls,  at 
"  tuppence  a  bunch." 

Quite  a  bevy  of  these  urikempt  damsels  followed  him  past  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  even  up  Cowl  Court,  screaming  at  the 
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pitch  of  their  voices,  like  so  many  Indian  squaws  bent  on  a 
scalping  expedition.  He  was  in  the  act  of  searching  his  pockets 
for  some  loose  coin  to  throw  amongst  them,  not  knowing  in  what 
other  way  he  could  rid  himself  of  their  importunities,  when  he 
almost  ran  against  Robert  Cavot,  who  was  coming  down  Cowl 
Court  at  a  run. 

At  sight  of  Alex  and  his  noisy  following,  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. His  presence,  however,  was  quite  enough  to  set  the  bevy 
of  unsightly  nymphs  to  flight.  They  wouldn't  dare  molest  a 
well-known  City  man  of  business — ^having  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  *'  powers  that  be." 

"Bound  for  the  den  of  Midas,  eh?"  cried  Cavot,  when  he 
recovered  from  his  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  '*  It's  an  age  since  we 
met.     How  is  the  world  serving  you,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 

Robert  Cavot  was  in  high  spirits,  his  face  wore  the  self- 
satisfied  look  of  jwosperity  and  ease. 

"  How  are  the  baron's  many  financial  schemes  prospering  ? 
that's  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Alex  in  a  tone  of  impatience ; 
he  was  in  no  mood  to  respond  to  his  friend's  gaiety,  and  like 
most  peevish  persons,  he  resented  a  cheerful  greeting. 

"  Ah,  really  now ! "  cried  Cavot,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  **  I 
thought  you  had  cut  the  baron  and  his  schemes  long  ago.  So, 
you  have  changed  your  mind,  have  you,  like  the  rest  of  the 
moneyed  world  ?  Nothing  like  success  to  win  the  popular  favour 
of  the  multitude  I " 

"  That's  true — but  what  I  want  to  know  about  is  the  Universal 
Colonization  Company.     Is  that  well  floated  yet  ?" 

"Floated!  why,  where  have  you  been  this  age?  Floated, 
indeed — is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  heard  about  the  wonder- 
ful run  on  the  company's  shares  ?  Couldn't  get  a  share  under 
twenty  per  cent,  premium  yesterday — governor's  quite  strong  on 
the  affair — never  saw  him  so  warm  on  an)^hing — ^he  declares 
that  the  company  will  prove  better  than  a  thousand  horse-power 
steam-engine  for  drawing  all  the  idle,  ne'er-do-well  young  fellows 
out  of  the  country." 

"  Ah,  does  he  ?  But  that  sort  is  not  over-promising  stuff  to 
colonize  a  new  country  with — one  should  have  men  of  backbone, 
at  least,  to  begin  with." 

**  Very  true,  but  you  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that" 

"That's  what  I  am  most  interested  in,  though,"  said  Alex 
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gravely ;  "  come  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  your  advice ;  you  are  more  of  a  business  man  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Cavot,  linking  his 
arm  in  that  of  his  friend.  "  If  you  will  walk  across  this  passage 
with  me  to  the  court  beyond,  we  can  have  a  quiet  chat  over  it — 
you  may  depend  on  my  giving  you  disinterested  advice,  anyhow." 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  a  spot  in  the  heart  of  the 
City,  quiet  and  apparently  deserted ;  not  a  sound  broke  the  still- 
ness, except  the  subdued  roar  of  the  constant  traffic  in  the  busy 
thoroughfares  beyond. 

And  yet  this  court  1  was  one  of  the  many  human  hives  found 
in  the  City  centre,  where  men,  like  bees,  gather  golden  store  from 
out  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

An  old  time-worn  church,  hedged  in  by  a  damp,  neglected 
graveyard,  filled  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  court. 

The  tombstones  in  this  ancient  graveyard  were  broken  and 
dilapidated.  Time  had  obliterated  names  and  dates,  once  graven 
on  the  stones  by  hands  long  since  mouldered  into  nothingness. 

Many  a  City  merchant,  rich  and  honoured  in  his  day,  had  been 
laid  to  rest  in  this  consecrated  spot,  by  reverent  hands ;  and  yet, 
alas,  for  human  greatness !  not  even  a  name  remained  to  tell 
that  such  had  ever  been. 

Scores  of  unpretentious  old  churches  raise  their  towers  and 
steeples  towards  heaven  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  silently 
attesting,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  that  the  ancient  City  fathers 
did  not  worship  mammon  only. 

The  race  after  wealth  in  the  olden  time  was  not  carried  on  at 
the  break-neck  pace  of  the  present  day ;  men  had  time  for  other 
things  than  to  pile  up  heaps  of  golden  pelf. 

They  founded  charities,  too,  did  those  ancient  City  fathers, 
and  bestowed  their  wealth  freely  on  their  poorer  fellow  citizens. 
Many  of  the  charities  thus  founded  exist  to  the  present  day, 
although  the  name  of  the  founders  is  all  but  a  tradition. 

Now  that  the  tide  of  City  life  daily  ebbs  and  flows,  the  City 
proper  is  a  tenantless  waste  after  business  hours  and  on  holidays, 
and  in  consequence  the  old  City  churches  are  quite  deserted. 
Few  can  boast  of  any  other  congregation  than  a  batch  of  charity 
children  and  the  well-paid  beadle. 

In  the  present  age  of  investigation,  when  government  com* 
missions  are  appointed  to  inquire  into  everything  under  the  sun» 
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how  is  it  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  City  churches  have  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  grandmotherly  government,  or 
lacking  that,  some  great  historian  might  write  a  book  on  the 
subject,  which  might  prove  quite  as  interesting  to  many  readers 
as  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome. 

But  really,  our  veneration,  we  had  almost  said  love,  for  the 
dear  old  time-worn  churches  in  the  centre  of  busy  London,  for 
the  moment  carried  us  away.  We  never  pass  an  open  door  of 
one  of  them  without  entering,  and  with  something  like  awe 
exploring  the  quaint,  though  often  mouldy,  interior.  We  have 
been  surprised  by  the  beadle  in  damp  vaults  and  decaying 
vestry,  not  without  a  strong  suspicion,  on  his  part,  that  we  were 
bent  on  some  errand  of  sacrilege. 

However,  as  our  most  finished  writers  put  it,  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  return  to  our  two  friends  we  left,  awhile  ago,  in  the  quiet, 
old-world  City  court 

Alex  Cameron,  with  true  professional  reticence,  was  telling 
Robert  Cavot  just  as  much  as  he  thought  fit  to  let  him  know, 
concerning  his  motives  for  leaving  England  for  a  time.  The 
true  motive  power,  however,  that  urged  him  to  take  this  import- 
ant step  he  concealed,  as  he  thought,  in  his  own  breast  But  he 
was  quite  taken  aback  when  Cavot  said  quite  abruptly :  "  Ah, 
hard  hit,  I  see.  Well,  I  can  guess  who  dealt  you  this  blow,  but 
you'll  get  over  it  in  time,  never  fear." 

Alex  protested,  almost  with  anger,  that  he,  Cavot,  was  mis- 
taken ;  his  friend's  untimely  end,  he  said,  had  alone  unsettled 
his  mind  and  mode  of  life  ;  he  couldn't  settle  down  to  mental 
drudgery  as  of  old. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  Cavot  in  a  more  subdued 
tone,  "you  must  have  got  a  terrible  shock — not  a  doubt  of 
it ;  it  was  enough  to  unnerve  any  man.  How  does  the  poor 
widow  bear  up  through  it  all  ?  I'm  sorry  for  Bertha.  Would 
you  believe  it?  Lady  Chineron  and  I  were  all  but  engaged 
once  on  a  time.  Title,  you  know,  and  country  houses  and 
settlements  kicked  the  beam  against  me — might  have  been  a 
steady  family  man  by  this  time  if  poor  Chineron  hadn't  cut 
me  out  Wonder  if  Bertha  ever  thinks  of  what  might  have 
been?  I'm  sure  I  should  have  made  her  a  good  husband, 
and  she  might  have  been  a  far  happier  woman  as  my  wife, 
tban  that  of  the  poor  brainless  lord  she  married."    - 
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**My  dear  Cavot,  where's  your  charity?  We  should  only 
speak  well  of  the  dead — but  there,  don't  let  us  open  up  old 
sores  ;  I  only  wish  I  could  forget  his  sad  end." 

"  Ah,  well,  Fm  afraid  I  am  rather  uncharitable — ^a  fellow  can't 
easily  forgive  a  rival,  you  know — I  got  cut  up  awful  when 
Bertha  threw  me  over ;  and  plunged  rather,  I  can  tell  you  !  Not 
that  I  sowed  my  wild  oats  after  the  fashion  of  some  madcap 
fools,  but  I  wanted  excitement,  you  see,  and  gaming  fascinated 
me  for  a  time ;  plenty  of  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on  in  first-class 
country  houses,  whenever  there's  a  house  party,  but  there  one 
knows  one's  associates,  and  everything  is  supposed  to  be  fair  and 
above-board ;  it  wasn't  in  that  sort  of  company  I  lost  heavily. 
There's  some  score  of  private  gambling  dens  at  the  West  End 
where  the  company  is  not  quite  as  select  as  it  might  be.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  I  got  an  eye-opener,  that  cured  me  of  gambling 
for  all  time.  You  see  I  dropped  some  few  thousands  in  that  den 
before  I  was  pulled  up  suddenly.  Ah,  well,  no  matter  how  that  came 
about,  it  cured  me.  I  was  some  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  bad, 
however ;  and  hadn't  the  baron  come  down  like  a  brick  to  lend 
the  money,  I'd  have  gone  under  for  a  certainty.  He's  not  a  bad 
sort  in  the  main,  not  he ;  he'd  do  a  good  turn  like  a  prince  for  a 
fellow  he  liked.  He's  only  got  my  lOU  for  the  five  thou,  and 
wouldn't  take  a  penny  interest.  Now,  that's  what  I  call  hand- 
some— don't  you  ?  " 

Alex  merely  nodded  his  head  by  way  of  reply,  he  had  his  own 
opinion  about  the  baron's  disinterestedness  in  this  little  money* 
lending  transaction. 

"  But,  look  here,"  the  other  went  on, "  doa't  you  go  doing  things 
in  a  hurry ;  you'll  get  over  that  love  afTair  of  yours  in  time.  I 
don't  advise  you  to  gamble,  mind,  but  better  stake  your  money 
than  your  life  on  a  losing  game,  and  going  out  to  Africa  is  like 
leading  a  forlorn  hope." 

**  Well,  I  don't  mind  owning  to  you,  old  fellow,  that  I  am  in 
the  very  mood  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
if  need  be,"  said  Alex  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  well,  Where's  the  use  asking  my  advice,  then  ?  If  you 
could  arrange  matters  with  the  baron,  you  might  as  well  go  to 
Africa  as  any  other  part  of  the  uncivilized  world.  I  heard  the 
governor  saying,  awhile  ago,  that  the  company  were  at  a  loss  to 
find  a  suitable  man  to  lead  an  expedition  of  the  very  sort  you 
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want  He  would  have  full  powers  and  unlimited  cash  at  com- 
mand ;  now,  I  call  that  better  than  going  round  the  world  on 
your  own  hook — don't  you,  old  boy  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  want  an  object  in  view,"  replied  Alex  thoughtfully, 
'*  though  I  don't  care  about  making  money.  I've  enough  already 
for  my  simple  wants." 

**  You  are  a  lucky  fellow  to  be  able  to  say  that — but  take  my 
advice,  don't  give  up  the  world  and  its  pleasures  for  an  idea — 
time  heals  broken  hearts  as  well  as  broken  bones." 


{To  be  continued^ 


Zbc  pilfirima  of  tbe  Hvon— anD  tbeir  Devotiona* 

By  W.  W.  FENN. 

'*  If  there  be  one  season  more  suitable  than  another  for  a  trip  to 
Shakespeare's  Stratford,  that  season  is  spring  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
month  fitter  than  another,  that  month  is  April.  For  apart  from 
the  beauty  presented  by  pure  English  landscape,  when  Nature 
begins  to  don  her  verdant  robe,  we  should  remember  that  it  was  in 
the  month  of  April  that  the  worid's  poet  made  not  only  his  first 
entrance  on,  but  his  final  exit  from,  the  scene  of  '  this  strange 
eventful  history.*  Sentiment  is  out  of  fashion  nowadays,  but 
there  are  certain  emotional  sensations  which,  being  ineradicable 
in  civilized  man,  alike  defy  fashion  and  time,  and  the  Shake- 
spearean sentiment  is  assuredly  one  of  them.  Few  cultivated  people 
would  wish  to  banish  this  of  all  others  from  their  lives,  however 
afraid  of  incurring  ridicule.  The  stupendous,  wide-reaching, 
undying  genius  of  the  man,  the  cloud  of  obscurity  which  shrouds 
all  but  the  broadest  features  of  his  life,  the  scarcity  of  reliable 
relics  and  records  of  his  personality — ^all  serve  to  invest  such  as 
remain  with  the  highest  interest  and  value ;  and  since  these  are 
to  be  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  his  birth  and  death  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Stratford-on-Avon  should  possess  an 
attraction  far  beyond  that  of  any  other^ocality  celebrated  as  the 
cradle  or  tomb  of  some  distinguished  intellect." 

Thus  wrote  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  devout  pilgrims 
who  annually  journey  to  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river.  Full 
of  charm  as  is  the  stream  from  its  source  in  Northamptonshire, 
to  its  mouth,  for  all  true  lovers  of  pure  English  landscape,  it  is 
the  old-world  town  of  Stratford  after  all  which  is  the  bourne  for 
which  they  make,  and  where  they  find  the  very  core  and  heart  of 
its  attraction.  So  much  has  been  said,  and  is  daily  being  said 
and  thought  about  it,  that  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  find  a  single 
point  which  has  not  been  exhausted.  Yet  the  theme  is  never 
tiresome   never  becomes  stale,  as  is  proved  by  the  comments 
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invariably  penned  by  one  and  all  of  the  best  authors,  artists, 
actors,  musicians,  what-not  ?  who  at  some  period  of  their  lives 
have  found  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  rambling  programmes.  So  much  that  is  true  and  beautiful 
has  been  set  down  by  them  that  it  should  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  comments  made  at  various 
periods  by  some  of  these  distinguished  *'  Pilgrims  of  the 
Avon." 

Taking  them  somewhat  at  random  then,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  accurate  chronological  arrangement,  we  may  begin 
^ith  one  of  the  least  appreciative  of  the  commentators  on  the 
birth-place  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  better  to  have  done  with 
disagreeables  at  starting,  and  as  much  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
wrote  anent  Stratford  was  essentially  disagreeable  to  English 
ears — not  to  call  it  querulous,  carping,  and  wholly  depreciatory 
of  England  and  the  English  generally  —  we  will  get  rid  of 
his  observations  first  I  would  willingly  omit  many  of  them, 
indeed,  altogether,  but  that  by  reason  of  his  deservedly 
great  position  on  the  scroll  of  famous  American  writers,  some 
of  his  words  on  Stratford  claim  a  space  in  this  article.  In 
giving  it,  however,  one  is  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  singularly  at  variance  from  the  general  tone  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration  adopted  towards  the  place  by  his  countrymen, 
who  are  at  the  present  period  among  the  most  numerous 
of  the  pilgrims  of  the  Avon.  Passing  by  his  remarks  on  the 
general  "  tameness  "  of  the  scenery  as  he  approached  Stratford 
from  Leamington,  and  in  which  he  grudgingly  admits  a  certain 
amount  of  beauty  of  detail  in  the  hedgerows,  fields,  &c. — 
notably  in  the  way  l^ature  decorates  a  bare  stone  wall  or  a 
boundary  fence  with  the  tender  coverings  of  lichen,  moss,  tufts 
of  grass  and  fern,  ivy,  and  other  creeping  plants,  and  for  which 
he  thanks  the  Great  Mother  for  supplying  this  "  embroidery " 
where  she  cannot  supply  *'  clothing  " — we  must  quote  a  sentence 
or  two  respecting  our  timber,  and  the  concessions  he  makes, 
strangely  enough,  to  our  climate  on  a  fine  summer  day. 

"  An  American  tree,"  he  says,  "  if  it  could  grow  in  fait  competi- 
tion with  an  English  one  of  similar  species,  would  probably  be 
the  more  picturesque  object  of  the  two.  The  Warwickshire  elm 
has  not  so  beautiful  a  shape  as  those  that  overhang  our  village 
street ;  and  as  for  the  redoubtable  English  oak,  there  is  a  certain 
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John  Bullism  in  its  figure,  a  compact  rotundity  of  foliage,  a  lack 
of  irregular  and  various  outline,  that  make  it  look  wonderfully 
like  a  gigantic  cauliflower.  Its  leaf,  too,  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  most  varieties  of  American  oak ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  doubt 
that  the  latter,  with  free  leave  to  grow,  reverent  care  and  cultiva- 
tion, and  immunity  from  the  axe,  would  live  out  its  centuries  as 
sturdily  as  its  English  brother,  and  prove  far  the  nobler  and  more 
majestic  specimen  of  a  tree  at  the  end  of  them." 

Further  on  he  says,  being  still  travelling  by  the  Leamington 
road — "  In  short  I  recollect  nothing  specially  remarkable  along  the 
way,  nor  in  the  immediate  approach  to  Stratford ;  and  yet  the 
picture  of  that  June  morning  has  a  glory  in  my  memory,  owing 
chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  charm  of  the  English  summer-weather,  the 
really  good  days  of  which  are  the  most  delightful  that  mortal 
man  can  ever  hope  to  be  favoured  with.  Such  a  genial  warmth ! 
A  little  too  warm,  it  might  be,  yet  only  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
assure  an  American  (a  certainty  to  which  he  seldom  attains  till 
attempered  to  the  customary  austerity  of  an  English  summer 
day)  that  he  was  quite  warm  enough.  And  after  all,  there  was 
an  unconquerable  freshness  in  the  atmosphere,  which  every  little 
movement  of  a  breeze  shook  over  me  like  a  dash  of  the  ocean 
spray.  Such  days  need  bring  us  no  other  happiness  than  their 
own  light  and  temperature." 

On  arriving  in  the  town  he  is  struck  and  surprised  by  the 
"shabby  old  dwellings,  intermixed  with  mean -looking  houses  of 
modern  date,"  and  by  the  level  streets,  which  impart  a  sense  of 
"  tameness  to  the  general  scene,  as  if  Shakespeare's  genius  were 
vivid  enough  to  have  wrought  pictorial  splendours  in  the  town 
where  he  was  born." 

Further  on,  he  proceeds — **  After  wandering  through  two  or 
three  streets,  I  found  my  way  to  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  which 
is  almost  a  smaller  and  humbler  house  than  any  description  can 
prepare  the  visitor  to  expect ;  so  inevitably  does  an  august 
inhabitant  make  his  abode  palatial  to  our  imaginations,  receiving 
his  guests,  indeed,  in  a  castle  in  the  air,  until  we  unwisely  insist 
on  meeting  him  among  the  sordid  lanes  and  alleys  of  lower 
earth." 

Since  Hawthorne's  day  a  reverent  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  house  itself,  but  it  is  interesting  to  read  his  description 
of  it  as  it  then  existed : 
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"  The  portion  of  the  edifice  with  which  Shakespeare  had  any- 
thing to  do  is  hardly  large  enough,  in  the  basement,  to  contain 
the  butcher's  stall  that  one  of  his  descendants  kept,  and  that  still 
remains  there,  windowless,.with  the  cleaver- cuts  in  its  hacked 
counter,  which  projects  into  the  street  under  a  little  penthouse- 
roof,  as  if  waiting  for  a  new  occupant 

"The  upper 'half  of  the  door  was  open.  .  .  .  The  lower 
room  has  a  pavement  of  gray  slabs  of  stone,  which  may  have 
been  rudely  squared  when  the  house  was  new,  but  are  now  all 
cracked,  broken,  and  disarranged  in  a  most  unaccountable  way. 
One  does  not  see  how  any  ordinary  usage,  for  whatever  lengfth  of 
time,  should  have  so  smashed  these  heavy  stones  ;  it  is  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  burst  up  through  the  floor,  which  afterwards  had 
been  imperfectly  trodden  down  again.  The  room  is  whitewashed 
and  very  clean,  but  wofuUy  shabby  and  dingy,  coarsely  built,  and 
such  as  the  most  poetical  imagination  would  find  it  difficult  to 
idealize.  In  the  rear  of  this  apartment  is  the  kitchen,  a  still 
smaller  room,  of  a  similar  rude  aspect ;  it  has  a  great,  rough  fire- 
place, with  space  for  a  family  under  the  blackened 'Opening  of  the 
chimney,  and  an  immense  passage-way  for  the  smoke,  through 
which  Shakespeare  may  have  seen  the  blue  sky  by  day,  and  the 
stars  glimmering  down  at  him  by  night.  It  is  now  a  dreary  spot 
where  the  long-extinguished  embers  used  to  be.  A  glowing  fire, 
even  if  it  covered  only  a  quarter  part  of  the  hearth,  might  still  do 
much  towards  making  the  old  kitchen  cheerful.  But  we  get 
a  depressing  idea  of  the  stifled,  poor,  sombre  kind  of  life  that 
could  have  been  lived  in  such  a  dwelling,  where  this  room  seems 
to  have  been  the  gathering-place  of  the  family,  with  no  breadth 
or  scope,  no  good  retirement,  but  old  and  young  huddling 
together  cheek  by  jowl.  What  a  hardy  plant  was  Shakespeare's 
genius,  how  stupendous  its  development,  since  it  could  not  be 
blighted  in  such  an  atmosphere  !  It  only  brought  human  nature 
the  closer  to  him,  and  put  more  unctuous  earth  about  his  roots. 

"  Thence  I  was  ushered  up-stairs  to  the  room  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  to  have  been  born ;  though,  if  you  peep  too 
curiously  into  the  matter,  you  may  find  the  shadow  of  an  ugly 
doubt  on  this,  as  well  as  most  other  points  of  his  mysterious  life. 
It  is  the  chamber  over  the  butcher's  shop,  and  is  lighted  by  one 
broad  window  containing  a  great  many  small,  irregular  panes  of 
glass.     The  floor  is  made  of  planks,  very  roughly  hewn,  and 
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fitting  together  with  little  neatness ;  the  naked  beams  and  rafters, 
at  the  sides  of  the  room  and  overhead,  bear  the  original  marks  of 
the  builder's  broad- axe,  with  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  smooth 
off  the  job.  Again  we  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  space  inclosed  by  these  illustrious  walls — ^a  circum- 
stance more  difficult  to  accept,  as  regards  places  that  we  have 
heard,  read,  thought,  and  dreamed  much  about,  than  any  other 
disenchanting  particular  of  a  mistaken  ideal.  A  few  paces — 
perhaps  seven  or  eight — take  us  from  end  to  end  of  it.  So  low 
it  is,  that  I  could  easily  touch  the  ceiling,  and  might  have  done  so 
without  a  tiptoe-stretch,  had  it  been  a  good  deal  higher ;  and  this 
humility  of  the  chamber  has  tempted  a  vast  multitude  of  people 
to  write  their  names  overhead  in  pencil.  Every  inch  of  the  side- 
walls,  even  into  the  obscurest  nooks  and  corners,  is  covered  with 
a  similar  record ;  all  the  window-panes,  moreover,  are  scrawled 
with  diamond  signatures,  among  which  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Walter  Scott ;  but  so  many  persons  have  sought  to  immortalize 
themselves  in  close  vicinity  to  his  name  that  I  really  could  not 
trace  him  out.  Methinks  it  is  strange  that  people  do  not  strive 
to  forget  their  forlorn  little  identities  in  such  situations,  instead  of 
thrusting  them  forward  into  the  dazzle  of  a  great  renown,  where, 
if  noticed,  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  impertinent." 

The  author  of  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  professes  great  compunc- 
tion at  feeling  bound  to  offer  his  highly  respectable  cicerone  a  fee 
for  service  rendered,  but  solaces  himself  by  the  discovery  that  she 
has  no  compunction  in  accepting  it,  and  with  the  fact,  as  he 
delicately  puts  it,  that  **  nobody  need  fear  to  hold  out  half-a- 
crown  to  any  person  with  whom  he  has  occasion  to  speak  a  word 
in  England ! " 

Candidly  confessing  that  an  inspection  of  the  sacred  spot 
raised  no  emotions,  or  in  any  wise  quickened  his  imagination, 
Hawthorne  runs  on  with  depreciatory  comment  on  Shakespeare 
as  the  boy,  youth,  and  man  whom  he  conjured  up  by  aid  of  this 
local  environment.  He  considers  this  to  be  the  common  result 
of  a  too  curious  inquiry  into  the  individuality  of  great  men,  and 
in  acknowledging  it  in  this  case,  tremblingly  hopes  that  the  curse 
threatened  to  such  investigators  of  the  hallowed  dust  in  Shake- 
speare's tomb  may  not  fall  on  him.  Then  follows  a  pretty 
picture  of  Stratford  church,  with  its  spire  rising  above  the  elms 
fringing  the  churchyard  on  the  banks  of  the  "  sluggish  river, 
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which  might  seem  to  have  been  considering  which  way  it  should 
flow  ever  since  Shakespeare  left  off  paddling  in  it  and  gathering 
the  large  forget-me-nots  that  grow  among  its  flags  and  water- 
weeds." 

After  this  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  interior  of  the 
edifice,  with  The  Tomb,  and  the  other  monuments  marking  the 
resting-places  of  Stratford  burghers  and  their  wives.  Notable 
and  very  reasonable  comment  is  made  on  the  portraiture  as  con- 
veyed by  Shakespeare's  bust  in  the  church,  and  Hawthorne's 
actual  words  on  the  point  may  aptly  conclude  the  quotations  we 
have  given  from  this,  the  least  reverent  of  distinguished  pilgrims 
of  the  Avon. 

"  The  features  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  are  entirely  unlike  any 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  compel  me  to 
take  down  the  beautiful,  lofty-browed,  and  noble  picture  of  him 
which  has  hitherto  hung  in  my  mental  portrait  gallery.  The 
bust  cannot  be  said  to  represent  a  beautiful  face  or  an  eminently 
noble  head ;  but  it  clutches  firmly  hold  of  one's  sense  of  reality 
and  insists  upon  your  accepting  it,  if  not  as  Shakespeare  the  poet, 
yet  as  the  wealthy  burgher  of  Stratford,  the  friend  of  John 
a'  Combe,  who  lies  yonder  in  the  corner.  I  know  not  what  the 
phrenologists  say  to  the  bust  The  forehead  is  but  moderately 
developed,  and  retreats  somewhat,  the  upper  part  of  the  skull 
rising  pyramidally ;  the  eyes  are  prominent  almost  beyond  the 
penthouse  of  the  brow ;  the  upper  lip  is  so  long  that  it  must  have 
been  almost  a  deformity,  unless  the  sculptor  artistically  exagger- 
ated its  length,  in  consideration,  that,  on  the  pedestal,  it  must  be 
foreshortened  by  being  looked  at  from  below.  On  the  whole, 
Shakespeare  must  have  had  a  singular  rather  than  a  prepossessing 
face ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  this  bust  before  its  eyes,  the 
world  has  persisted  in  maintaining  an  erroneous  notion  of  his 
appearance,  allowing  painters  and  sculptors  to  foist  their  idealized 
nonsense  on  us  all,  instead  of  the  genuine  man.  For  my  part, 
the  Shakespeare  of  my  mind's  eye  is  henceforth  to  be  a  person- 
age of  a  ruddy,  English  complexion,  with  a  reasonably  capacious 
brow,  intelligent  and  quickly  observant  eyes,  a  nose  curved 
slightly  outward,  a  long  queer  upper- lip,  with  the  mouth  a  little 
unclosed  beneath  it,  and  cheeks  considerably  developed  in  the 
lower  part  and  beneath  the  chin.  But  when  Shakespeare  was 
himself  (for  nine-tenths  of  the  time,  according  to  all  appearances, 
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he  was  but  the  burgher  of  Stratford),  he  doubtless  shone  through 
this  dull  mask  and  transfigured  it  into  the  face  of  an  angel." 

Very  different  was  the  effect  produced  on  that  unhappy  but 
noble-natured  man,  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  the  artist.  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  seems  to  have  been  to  him  the  most  sacred  of 
shrines,  and  the  most  worthy  of  pilgrimages  that  Englishmen 
can  undertake.  In  his  Autobiography,  edited  by  Tom  Taylor, 
he  tells  us,  in  the  year  1828,  that  being  overworked  and  some- 
what out  of  health,  *'  instead  of  forming  one  of  the  vulgar  idlers 
at  a  watering  place,  I  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  Happy,  indeed,  am  I,  I  did  so.  A  more  delight- 
ful jaunt  I  never  had  in  all  my  life.  It  will  be  a  bright  spot  in 
my  imagination  for  years  and  years." 

On  his  way,  he  rested  one  night  at  Oxford,  where  he  peeped 
into  some  of  the  colleges,  and  found  their  solitude  and  tranquillity 
very  soothing  after  the  bustle,  anxieties,  fatigue,  and  harass  of  a 
London  life. 

**  The  peace  and  quiet  of  those  secluded,  Gothic-windowed, 
holy  chambers  of  study,  came  over  one's  feelings  with  a  cooling 
sensation,  as  if  one  had  mounted  from  hell  to  heaven,  and 
had  been  admitted  on  reprieve  from  the  tortures  and  fierce 
passions  of  the  enraged,  the  malignant,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
lying,  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  angelic  feelings,  where  all  was 
good,  and  holy,  and  pious,  and  majestic." 

Well  attuned,  we  may  suppose,  by  this   preliminary  pause 
.at  the  University,  on  arriving  at  Stratford  he  hurried  away  to 
Henley  Street. 

"  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  regular  sign,  projecting  from  a 
low  house  ;  *  The  immortal  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  this  house.' 
I  darted  across,  and  cursed  the  door  for  keeping  me  out  a 
moment,  when  a  very  decent  and  neat  widow-looking  woman 
came  from  a  door  that  entered  from  the  other  house,  and  let  me 
in.  I  marched  through,  mounted  an  ancient  staircase,  and  in 
a  moment  was  in  the  immortal  room  where  Shakespeare  gave 
the  first  puling  cry,  which  announced  he  was  living  and  healthy. 

*•  It  is  low  and  long,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
in  existence  long  before  Shakespeare's  time.  The  large  old 
chimney  has  a  cross-beamed  front.  There  is  a  document  to  the 
effect  that  his  father  bought  the  house  when  Shakespeare  was 
ten  years  old,  and  a  tradition  that  he  occupied  it  before,  so  that 
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there  is  perhaps  little  doubt  that  he  was  bom  in  it,  and  as  people 
generally  are  bom  in  bed  rooms,  why,  this  up-stairs  room  pro- 
bably gave  birth  to  the  poet" 

"  The  present  possessor  complains  bitterly  of  the  previous 
tenant  who,  after  promising  not  to  injure  the  names  of  all 
the  illustrious  visitors  for  the  last  eighty  )^ars,  in  mere  spite,  be- 
cause she  was  obliged  to  leave,  whitewashed  the  whole  room. 
His  Majesty's  name,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  can't  be  found.  Garrick's, 
and  the  whole  host  of  the  famous  of  the  last  century,  are  for 
ever  obliterated :  and  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  immortal  obscure 
who  hoped  to  cut  out  a  little  freehold  of  fame,  are  again  and  for 
ever  sunk  to  their  natural  oblivion. 

"  The  name  of  this  old  beldame  is  Hornby,  and  let  her  be  damned 
to  eternal  fame  with  her  worthy  predecessor,  Mr.  GastrelL*  Illus- 
trious pair,  hail  and  be  cursed !  When  she  thought  she  was  dying 
she  confessed  she  had  imposed  on  the  visitors  with  her  absurd 
relics,  and  begged  they  might  be  burnt  Now  she  is  well  again, 
she  swears  by  them  as  much  as  ever.  Those  who  sat  up  by  her 
told  the  present  occupant  this. 

**  A  squinting  Cockney  came  in  while  I  was  there,  so  I  left,  and 
walked  to  the  sequestered  and  beautiful  spot  where  the  dust 
of  this  great  genius  lies  at  rest" 

It  is  now  that  Haydon  becomes  fervid  in  his  reverence,  and 
it  is  supremely  refreshing  after  Mr.  Hawthorne's  apathy,  and 
cool  contemptuous  tone,  to  come  upon  a  true  enthusiast — one 
whose  soul  is  stirred  to  high  and  noble  emotions,  and  whose 
imagination  seems  to  be  quickened  at  every  point  whilst  within 
the  hallowed  precincts — sacred  in  every  sense.  The  longer  he 
lingers  the  warmer  he  grows — the  more  exalted  his  sensations, 
and  as  we  read  on  we  feel  that  Haydon  visited  the  place  with  his 
soul  attuned  to  the  right  pitch.  To  go  there  in  any  other  spirit 
is  to  waste  time  and  money.  To  go  to  Stratford  on  a  Shake- 
spearean pilgrimage,  as  the  American  writer  seems  to  have  done, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  he  had  been  there,  and  of  "doing  the 
place,"  appears  to  me  scarcely  worth  the  pains,  or  could  be 
as  well  attained  by  making  the  statement  out  of  hand  without 
regard  to  its  literal  truth.  If  you  go  to  the  Avon  merely  for 
the  sake  of  saying  you've  been,  why,  save  yourself  the  trouble 

*  The  name  of  the  parson  who  bought  and  pulled  down  Shakespeare's  house, 
New  Place. 
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and  expense  at  once,  and  say  it.  If  the  associations  of  the 
locality  are  to  have  no  weight  with  you,  you  will  find  many  a 
handier  English  town,  in  itself  more  attractive,  that  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  jaunt  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon's  pen  never 
halted  in  its  expression  of  his  feelings,  and  now  with  every  line 
he  hurries  on  to  their  climax,  like  the  true,  if  mistaken,  artist 
that  he  was. 

*'  A  more  delightful  place  could  not  have  been  found.  It  is 
Shakespeare  in  every  leaf.  It  must  have  been  chosen  by  him- 
self as  he  stood  in  the  chancel  musing  on  the  fate  [of  the  dead 
about  him,  and  listening  to  the  humming  murmur  and  breezy 
rustle  of  the  river  and  trees  by  which  it  stands.  The  most 
poetical  imagination  could  not  have  imagined  a  burial-place  more 
worthy,  more  suitable,  more  English,  more  native  for  a  poet  than 
this — above  all  for  Shakespeare.  As  I  stood  over  his  grave,  and 
read  his  pathetic  entreaty  and  blessing  on  the  reader  who  revered 
his  remains,  and  curses  on  him  who  dared  to  touch ;  as  I  looked 
up  at  his  simple,  unaffected  bust,  executed  while  his  favourite 
daughter  was  living,  and  put  up  by  her  husband ;  as  I  listened 
to  the  waving  trees  and  murmuring  Avon,  saw  the  dim  light  of 
the  large  windows,  and  thought  I  was  hearing  what  Shakespeare 
had  often  heard,  and  was  standing  where  he  had  stood  many 
times,  I  was  deeply  touched.  The  church  alone,  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  its  situation,  with  the  river  and  trees,  and  sky  and  tombs, 
was  enough  to  call  out  one's  feelings  ;  but  add  to  this,  that  the 
remains  of  Shakespeare  were  near  me,  prostrate,  decaying,  and 
silent  in  a  grave  he  had  himself  pointed  out,  in  a  church  where 
he  had  often  prayed,  and  with  an  epitaph  he  had  himself  written 
while  living,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  an  Englishman  should  be  more  affected,  or  feel  deeper, 
more  poetical,  or  more  exquisite  emotions.  I  would  not  barter 
that  simple,  sequestered  tomb  in  Stratford  for  the  Troad,  the 
Acropolis,  or  the  field  of  Marathon  1 " 

When  he  is  again  out  in  the  churchyard  the  painter-poet  con- 
tinues. 

"  Lounging  close  to  the  Avon,  I  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
sacred  enclosure.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  me,  and  a  golden 
light  and  shadow  chequered  the  ancient  Gothic  windows,  as  the 
trees,  moved  by  the  evening  wind,  alternately  obscured  or 
admitted  the  sun.    I  was  so  close  that  the  tower  and  steeple  shot 
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up  into  the  sky  like  some  mighty  vessel  out  at  sea,  which  you 
pass  under  for  a  moment,  and  which  with  its  gigantic  masts  seems 
to  reach  the  vault  of  heaven. 

'*  I  stood  and  drank  in  to  enthusiasm  all  a  human  being  could 
feel — all  that  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  lover  of  a  great  genius 
could  have  a  sensation  of — all  that  the  most  tender  scenery  of 
river,  trees,  and  sunset-sky  together,  could  excite.  I  was  lost,  quite 
lost,  and  in  such  a  moment  should  wish  my  soul  to  take  its  flight  (if 
it  please  God),  when  my  time  is  finished.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
from  my  trance,  I  was  sorry  to  walk  back  to  the  town,  to  talk  to 
waiters  and  chamber-maiJs  of  tea,  and  bread  and  butter.  To 
feel  they  were  requisite,  to  think  of  eating  and  drinking  at  all, 
was  a  bore  and  a  disgust. 

"  However,  gratified  I  had  lived  to  enjoy  such  feelings,  I  left 
this  delightful  seclusion.  I  dozed  all  night  in  a  dream,  I  returned 
to  bed  but  could  not  sleep,  and  early  next  morning  got  up  to  set 
off  for  Charlecote." 

At  Charlecote  his  Shakespearean  enthusiasm  is  again  aroused, 
and  we  find  him,  in  very  pleasant  contrast  to  our  American 
depredator,  extolling  the  grandeur  and  supremacy  of  English 
verdure  and  timber. 

"Trees,"  he  writes,  "gigantic  and  umbrageous,  at  once 
announce  the  growth  of  centuries :  while  I  was  strolling  on  I 
caught  a  distant  view  of  the  old  red-bricked  house,  in  the  same 
style  and  condition  as  when  Shakespeare  lived,  and  gding  close 
to  the  river  side  came  at  once  on  two  enormous  old  willows,  with 
a  large  branch  aslant  the  stream,  such  as  Ophelia  hung  to. 
Every  blade  of  grass,  every  daisy  and  cowslip,  every  hedge-flower 
and  tuft  of  tawny  earth,  every  rustling,  ancient,  and  enormous 
tree  which  curtains  the  sunny  park  with  its  cool  shadows, 
between  which  the  sheep  glittered  on  the  emerald  green  in  long 
lines  of  light — every  ripple  of  the  river  with  its  placid  twinkle, 

"  Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
It  overtaketh  in  its  pilgrimage,'' 

announced  the  place  where  Shakespeare  imbibed  his  early,  deep, 
and  native  taste  for  landscape  and  forest  scenery.  Oh,  it  was 
delightful  indeed !  Shakespeare  seemed  to  hover  and  bless  all 
I  saw,  thought  of,  or  trod  on.  Those  great  roots  of  the  lime  and 
oak,  bursting,  as   it  were,  above  the  ground,  bent  up  by  the 
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depth  they  had  struck  into  it,  Shakespeare  had  seen — Shake- 
speare had  sat  on." 

The  picture  for  Haydon  is  completed  by  the  herds  of  deer, 
which,  to  his  infinite  delight,  he  soon  observes,  and  after  due 
contemplation  he  brings  up  on  the  greensward  in  front  of 
Charlecote  House,  with  its  arched  and  turreted  gateway.  Then  he 
goes  over  the  mansion,  but  does  not  see  any  of  the  Lucy  family, 
and  is  not  altogether  quite  pleased  with  his  reception  by  the  house- 
keeper, &c.  "  The  housekeeper  of  Washington  Irving's  time  was 
married.  I  saw  the  same  pictures  as  he  saw,  and  am  convinced  the 
hall  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  Shakespeare  was  brought  to  it." 

Finally,  surfeited  with  Shakespearean  legend,  and  with  his 
heart  almost  oppressed  with  a  boundless  reverence  for  everything 
that  he  has  seen,  Haydon  concludes  : 

•*  I  retired  to  my  inn,  the  *  Red  Horse  ; '  took  another  seques- 
tered sigh  at  the  grave,  another  peep  at  the  house,  got  into  the 
garden  where  the  mulberry  tree  grew,  heard  the  clock  strike 
which  Shakespeare  had  often  heard,  and  getting  into  a  Shrews- 
bury stage  at  nine  the  next  morning,  was  buried  in  London 
smoke  and  London  anxieties  before  nine  at  night. 

**Hail  and  farewell  !  Not  the  Loggie  of  Raffaele,  or  the  Chapel 
of  Michel  Angelo,  will  ever  give  me  such  native,  unadulterated 
rapture  as  thy  silver  stream,  embosomed  church,  and  enchanting 
meadow,  O  immortal  Stratford  I " 

Much  in  the  same  key  of  admiration  and  reverence,  though  in 
far  less  vehement  and  ornate  language,  Washington  Irving  wrote 
of  what  he  calls  his  "  poetical  pilgrimage "  to  the  Avon  some 
quarter  of  a  century  before  Haydon.  His  delightful  essay  in  the 
"  Sketch  Book  "  is  prefaced  appropriately  by  a  couplet  by  David 
Garrick,  who  again,  of  course  years  anterior  to  the  visit  of  Irving, 
had  also  crooked  the  knee,  so  to  speak,  before  the  sacred  shrine. 
The  great  actor's  lines  may  be  quoted  here,  as  few  people,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  nowadays  read  such  pure  and  simple  books  as  those 
of  the  worthy  American. 

"  Thou  soft-flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 
Of  things  more  than  mortal  sweet  Shakespeare  would  dream, 
The  fairies  by  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed,    . 
For  hallow'd  the  turf  is  which  pillowed  his  head." 

Then  follows  a  graphic  little  picture  of  what  travelling  meant 
in  Irving's  day,  and  the  sketch  he  gives  of  himself  at  the  old  inn 
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of  the  Red  Horse  makes  an  admirable  beginning  to  the  subject^ 
whilst  giving  an  insight  into  the  genial  character  of  the  man. 

"  To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide  world 
which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of 
something  like  independence  and  territorial  consequence,  when^ 
after  a  weary  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet 
into  slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire.  Let  the 
world  without  go  as  it  may ;  let  the  kingdoms  rise  or  fall,  so 
long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time 
being,  the  very  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  The  arm-chair  is  his 
throne,  the  poker  his  sceptre,  the  little  parlour,  some  twelve  feet 
square,  his  undisputed  empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of  certainty, 
snatched  from  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  of  life ;  it  is  a  sunny 
moment  gleaming  out  kindly  on  a  cloudy  day ;  and  he  who  has 
advanced  some  way  on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence  knows  the 
importance  of  husbanding  even  morsels  and  moments  of  enjoy- 
ment. '  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ? '  thought  I, 
as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back  in  my  elbow-chair,  and  cast 
a  complacent  look  about  the  little  parlour  of  the  '  Red  Horse,*  at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

"The  words  of  sweet  Shakspeare  were  just  passing  through 
my  mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  in  which  he  lies  buried.  There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door, 
and  a  pretty  chamber-maid,  putting  in  her  smiling  face,  inquired, 
with  a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  understood  it  as  a 
modest  hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  My  dream  of  absolute 
dominion  was  at  an  end  ;  so  abdicating  my  throne,  like  a  prudent 
potentate,  to  avoid  being  deposed,  and  putting  the  Stratford 
Guide- Book  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow  companion,  I  went  to  bed, 
and  dreamt  all  night  of  Shakspeare,  the  j  ubilee,  and  David  Garrick." 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  landscape,  under 
the  spell  of  a  fine,  fresh,  sunny  morning,  called  for  a  word  of 
admiration  from  the  writer,  who,  enjoying  it  to  the  full,  of  course 
devotes  his  first  attention  to  the  birth-place.  Of  it  he  says 
nothing  very  different  to  other  pilgrims,  the  summary  of  his 
remarks  being  that 

"  It  is  a  small  mean-looking  edifice  of  wood  and  plaster,  a  true 
resting  place  of  genius,  which  seems  to  delight  in  hatching  its 
offspring  in  by-corners.  The  walls  of  its  squalid  chambers  are 
covered  with  names  and  inscriptions  in  every  language,  by  pilgrims 
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of  all  nations,  ranks,  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ; 
and  present  a  simple,  but  striking  instance  of  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  homage  of  mankind  to  the  great  poet  of  nature/' 

A  comical  description  of  the  old  woman  in  charge  of  the  house, 
merges  into  some  kindly,  if  sarcastic,  joking  about  the  Shake- 
spearean relics  she  has  to  dispose  of,  amongst  which  was  "  the 
shattered  stock  of  the  very  matchlock  with  which  Shakspeare 
shot  the  deer,  on  his  poaching  exploits.  There,  too,  was  his 
tobacco-box ;  which  proves  that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  the  sword  also  with  which  he  played  Hamlet ; 
and  the  identical  lantern  with  which  Friar  Laurence  discovered 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  tomb  !  There  was  an  ample  supply  also 
of  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  which  seems  to  have  as  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross  ;  of  which  there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line  I " 

Then  there  was  Shakespeare's  oak  chair — a  rare  "  bit,"  which 
was  so  much  sat  in  by  pilgrims  that  it  had  to  be  re-seated  every 
three  years ! 

'*  However,  I  am  always  easy  of  faith,"  says  Washington  Irving, 
"in  such  matters,  and  am  ever  willing  to  be  deceived  where  the 
deceit  is  pleasant  and  costs  nothing.  I  am,  therefore,  a  ready 
believer  in  relics,  legends,  and  local  anecdotes  of  goblins  and  great 
men  ;  and  would  advise  all  travellers  who  travel  for  their  gratifica- 
tion to  be  the  same.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  resolute  good- 
humoured  credulity  in  these  matters." 

The  old  caretaker  is  probably  the  woman  referred  to  by  Haydon 
as  having  whitewashed  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  shrine  on 
receiving  her  cong^^  and  on  whose  head  he  visits  such  a  terrific 
anathema. 

The  church  and  churchyard  next  claim  this  pilgrim's  attention, 
but  beyond  the  old  story  that  it  was  all  sadly  out  of  repair  in  those 
days,  moss-grown,  grey,  and  venerable — that  the  elms  were  made 
musical  by  their  denizens  the  rooks — that  the  avenue  of  limes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  porch  arched  gracefully,  &c.,  &c.,  nothing  particular 
asks  for  citation.  Irving  was  struck,  as  everybody  must  be,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  church.  When  he  gets  inside  he 
describes  the  relative  positions  of  the  tombs,  and  states  that : 

**  In  the  chancel  a  flat  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard 
is  buried.     There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been 

written  by  himself,  and  which  have  in  them  something  extremely 
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awful.  If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  show  that  solicitude  about 
the  quiet  of  the  grave,  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibilities  and 
thoughtful  minds : 

"  *  Good  friends,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbear, 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  who  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.' " 

Then  a  reference  is  made  to  the  bust,  of  which  he  says :  "  The 
a3pect  is  pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely-arched  forehead  ;  and 
I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  indications  of  that  cheerful,  social 
disposition,  by  which  he  was  as  much  characterized  among  his 
contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness  of  his  genius.  The  inscription 
mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease — fifty-three  years ;  an 
untimely  death  for  the  world.  .  .  .  The  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  has  not  been  without  its  effect  It  has  prevented  the 
removal  of  his  remains  from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  at  one  time  contemplated.  .  .  , 
There  are  other  monuments  around,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell 
on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakspeare.  His  idea 
pervades  the  whole  place;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his 
mausoleum.  The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by 
doubt,  here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence :  other  traces  of  him  may 
be  false  or  dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute 
certainty.  As  I  trod  the  sounding  pavement  there  was  something 
intense  and  thrilling  in  the  idea  that,  in  very  truth,  the  remains 
of  Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place ;  and 
as  I  passed  through  the  churchyard,  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one 
of  the  yew-trees,  the  only  relic  that  I  brought  from  Stratford." 

Naturally,  the  American  pilgrim  dutifully  paid  a  visit  to  Charle- 
cote,  the  traditions,  no  less  than  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  park,  tak- 
ing firm  hold  of  him.  He  recounts  that  apocryphal  deer-stealing 
episode,  and  how  Shakespeare's  wrath  at  his  punishment  provoked 
that  very  questionable  pasquinade  about  the  Lucys,  after  whith 

*'  He  forthwith  abandoned  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Avon  and 
his  paternal  trade ;  wandered  away  to  London  ;  became  a  hanger- 
on  to  the  theatres  ;  then  an  actor ;  and,  finally,  wrote  for  the  stage ; 
and  thus,  through  the  persecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Stratford 
lost  an  indifferent  wool-comber,  and  the  world  gained  an  immortal 
poet" 
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Irving  will  not  forego  the  deer-stealing,  but  looks  upon  it "  as  one 
of  those  thoughtless  exploits  natural  to  his  situation  and  turn  of 
mind.  Shakspeare,  when  young,  had  doubtless  all  the  wildness 
and  irregularity  of  an  ardent,  undisciplined,  and  undirected  genius. 
The  poetic  temperament  has  naturally  something  in  it  of  the 
vagabond.  When  left  to  itself,  it  runs  loosely  and  wildly,  and 
delights  in  everything  eccentric  and  licentious.  It  is  often  a  turn- 
up of  a  die  in  the  gambling  freaks  of  fate,  whether  a  natural  genius 
shall  turn  out  a  great  rogue  or  a  great  poet;  and  had  not 
Shakspeare's  mind  fortunately  taken  a  literary  bias,  he  might 
have  as  daringly  transcended  all  civil  as  he  has  all  dramatic  laws." 

The  landscape  never  loses  its  grip  of  our  kindly  cousin,  and  he 
adds  that  the  whole  country  around  is  associated  with  Shakespeare. 
It  is  all,  therefore,  to  Irving,  poetic  ground. 

"  Every  old  cottage  that  I  saw  I  fancied  into  some  resort  of 
his  boyhood,  where  he  had  acquired  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
rustic  life  and  manners,  and  heard  those  legendary  tales  and  wild 
superstitions  which  he  has  woven  like  witchcraft  into  his  dramas." 

The  river  and  its  valley  especially  fascinate  this  pilgrim,  and 
his  route  to  Charlecote  for  part  of  the  way  **  lay  in  sight  of  the 
Avon,  which  made  a  variety  of  the  most  fanciful  doublings  and 
windings  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley ;  sometimes  glittering 
from  among  willows,  which  fringed  its  borders ;  sometimes  dis- 
appearing among  groves,  or  beneath  green  banks ;  and  sometimes 
rambling  out  into  full  view,  and  making  an  azure  sweep  round  a 
slope  of  meadow-land.  This  beautiful  bosom  of  country  is  called 
the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  A  distant  line  of  undulating  blue  hills 
seems  to  be  its  boundary,  whilst  all  the  soft,  intervening  landscape 
lies  in  a  manner  enchained  in  the  silver  links  of  the  Avon." 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  mansion  of  the  Lucys  is  not  less  than 
that  expended  on  the  rest  of  the  Shakespearean  associations  of 
the  district  Irving's  imaginary  picture  of  the  trial  of  the  embryo 
bard  by  the  master  of  Charlecote  is  an  instance  of  the  acute 
pleasure  which  his  mind  found  in  his  surroundings,  whilst  quite 
fitly  he  winds  up  his  delightful  essay  with  a  perfectly  rapturous 
outburst  of  peace- inspired  delight,  after  the  fashion  of  Haydon — 
with  a  difference. 

"On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the 
singular  gift  of  the  poet  ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of 
his  mind  over  the  very  face  of  nature ;  to  give  to  things  and  places 
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a  charm  and  character  not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this  '  working- 
day  world  *  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  is,  indeed,  the  true 
enchanter,  whose  spell  operates,  not  upon  the  senses,  but  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  heart  Under  the  wizard  influence  of 
Shakspeare,  I  had  been  walking  all  day  in  a  complete  delusion. 
I  had  surveyed  the  landscape  through  the  prism  of  poetry, 
which  tinged  every  object  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  I  had 
been  surrounded  with  fancied  beings ;  with  mere  airy  nothings, 
conjured  up  by  poetic  power,  yet  which  to  me  had  all  the  charm 
of  reality.  .  .  .  Ten  thousand  honours  and  blessings  on  the 
bard  who  has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  innocent 
illusions ;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbought  pleasures  in 
my  chequered  path,  and  beguiled  my  spirit  in  many  a  lonely  hour 
with  all  the  cordial  and  cheerful  sympathies  of  social  life ! " 

These  sympathetic  touches  of  admiration,  and  the  spirit  of 
unalloyed  pleasure,  sound  a  little  more  agreeable  to  our  English 
ears  than  the  reluctant,  half-hearted  admiration  bestowed  on  the 
neighbourhood  by  that  other  great  American  writer  first  quoted. 

Space  forbids  anything  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  pilgrimage  to  the  Avon.  We  may  be  sure,  how- 
ever, a  heart  and  brain,  like  his  were  stirred  to  their  depths  by 
the  associations.  Of  his  last  visit  in  1828  we  are  told  in  his 
journal  that  the  tomb  of  the  Mighty  Wizard  (it  was  one  Wizard 
writing  of  another)  **  is  in  the  bad  taste  of  James  the  First's 
reign ;  but  what  a  magic  does  the  locality  possess  !  There  are 
stately  monuments  of  forgotten  families ;  but  when  you  have 
seen  Shakespeare's,  what  care  we  for  the  rest  ?  All  around  is 
Shakespeare's  exclusive  property." 

Sir  Walter  was  first  at  Stratford  in  1821,  and  it  was  then  that 
he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  wrote  his 
name  on  the  wall  of  the  birthplace.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
at  Charlecote,  where  the  sylvan  beauties  of  the  park,  and  the 
antiquities  of  the  mansion,  called  up  the  shades  of  whole  groups 
of  Shakespearean  characters,  from  Justice  Shallow  to  Jacques, 
Rosalind,  Touchstone,  and  the  like. 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  even 
of  the  distinguished  pilgrims  of  the  Avon,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  few  above  cited  are  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  way 
the  neighbourhood  impresses  all  minds  capable  of  rightly  appre- 
ciating the  highest  possibilities  of  the  human  intellect 
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By  the  Author  of"  Gertrude  Seymour's  Secret,"  "  Esther's  Blunder,** 
"By  the  Old  Sun-Dial," etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  only  a  bunch  of  withered  violets,  tied  together  with  a  prim 
little  knot  of  white  satin  ribbon,  yellowed  now  with  age,  but  it 
holds  the  key  to  the  romance  as  well  as  all  the  tragedy  of  my  life. 
I  have  thought  to  destroy  it  many  a  time  during  the  thirty  years 
since  the  violets  smelt  fresh  and  the  ribbon  was  crisp  and  white, 
but  my  heart  has  always  failed  me.  If  it  is  pain  the  sight  of 
them  raises  in  me,  it  is  pain  softened  and  modified  by  the  lapse 
of  years. 

When  I  left  school  for  good,  it  was  for  the  sheltered  atmo- 
sphere of  Aunt  Jane's  home.  Life,  till  then,  had  dealt  principally 
with  school  and  school  friends  and  lessons.  I  was  troubled  with 
no  serious  thoughts  on  other  subjects.  When  Aunt  Jane  re- 
ceived me  into  her  pretty  house  in  Wycombe  Place,  it  was  with 
the  tender  welcome  of  a  mother.  I  seem  to  see  her  now  in  the 
glow  of  the  fire-light,  her  grey  curls  quivering  on  either  side  of 
her  small,  soft  face  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  I  seem 
to  see  her  as  she  laid  her  dear  hand  on  my  shoulder,  as  her  blue 
eyes  beamed  their  greeting  : 

"  Welcome,  Vy,  darling ;  welcome  home  ! " 

Wycombe  Place  had  always  been  my  home  during  my  holi- 
days, but  I  understood  Aunt  Jane's  words,  as  they  were  meant, 
to  mark  an  era  in  my  life.  School  days  were  done  with.  I  real- 
ised with  a  beating  heart  that  life  stretched  out  before  me. 

I  remember  how  Aunt  Jane  had  decorated  my  room — the 
rosewood  piano  that  stood  in  one  corner,  the  well-filled  book- 
shelves that  lined  an  alcove,  the  snowy  draperies  on  bed  and 
toilet-table,  the  fire  that  glowed  in  the  grate,  the  pretty  chintz- 
covered  easy-chair :  I  am  glad  now  that  no  detail  of  her  loving 
care  was  lost  on  me. 

No  girl's  life  could  have  set  in  more  faii-ly  than  mine  did.   For 
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a  year  or  two  it  flowed  on  as  smoothly  as  a  limpid  summer  stream. 
Aunt  Jane's  circle  of  friends  became  mine.  I  began  to  And  social 
life  very  pleasant.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  admiration  of  one's 
school  companions,  and  quite  another  to  read  admiration  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers.  I  b^an  to  experience  this  sensation  and  to 
find  it  altogether  delightful  and  intoxicating.  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  good-looking  ;  my  allowance  was  sufficient  to 
admit  of  my  being  well-dressed,  and  my  appearance  became  to 
me  a  study  of  supreme  interest  and  importance. 

Among  Aunt  Jane's  more  frequent  visitors  were  two  young 
men :  the  one,  Horace  Carlton,  a  rising  barrister ;  the  other,  a 
distant  cousin  of  her  own,  Edward  Hoskins.  These  two  dropped 
in  at  No.  5,  Wycombe  Place,  in  the  afternoons,  or  dined  with  us 
quietly,  or  took  us  to  picture  galleries,  or  to  see  anything  that 
was  worth  seeing.  In  fact  they  helped  amazingly  to  fill  up  my 
life. 

I  went  on  for  some  time,  being  carried  along  in  the  stream  of 
this  fascinating  existence.  Aunt  Jane  would  look  at  me  gravely, 
kindly,  consideringly,  sometimes,  but  at  the  same  time  she  would 
enter  with  the  keenest  sympathy  into  all  my  plans  and  pleas- 
ures. One  blank  there  was  in  my  life,  and  that  was  the  absence 
of  my  school  friend,  Magdalen  Heathcote.  I  had  parted  from 
her  at  Miss  Godolph's  finishing  seminary  with  the  end  of  my 
school  days.  Neither  of  us  had  dreamed  that  two  years  should 
elapse  before  we  were  to  meet  again.  But  Magdalen  had  been 
in  trouble.  Her  father  had  died  since  she  had  left  school  and 
she  had  gone  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  the  north  of  England.  ^  My 
worship,  however,  for  this  friend  of  mine  had  in  no  way  cooled 
in  the  interval,  and  I  looked  forward  with  rapture  to  the  time 
when  she  should  be  able  to  pay  me  a  long  visit. 

Meantime,  quite  unconsciously  a  new  element  crept  into  my 
life,  or  rather  it  had  been  there  for  some  time,  but  I  only  now 
became  aware  of  it.  I  asked  myself  no  questions,  I  attempted  no 
analysis  of  my  feelings.  I  just  drifted,  drifted  into  love  with 
Horace  Carlton,  nor  woke  till  I  found  myself  in  deep  waters.  I 
found  that  where  Mr.  Carlton  went,  I  too  wanted  to  go.  My 
propensity  for  hero-worship,  that  had  Iain  dormant  since  I  had 
parted  from  Magdalen,  reasserted  itself.  I  discovered  one  day 
that  Aunt  Jane's  visitor  embodied  for  me  everything  that  was 
handsome,  manly  and  generous.     I  found  that  I  began  to  dress 
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with  the  view  of  pleasing  him,  that  I  r«id  the  books  he  recom- 
mended, that  I  liked  to  go  to  the  houses  he  frequented.  I  found 
myself  listening  for  his  step  in  the  afternoons,  when  the  bell  rang. 
I  even  began  to  consider  those  afternoons  a  blank  that  brought 
him  not  I  do  not  know  all  that  passed  through  Aunt  Jane's 
mind  in  these  days.  I  fancied  she  looked  at  me  rather  more 
gravely  than  was  her  wont,  but  that  may  have  been  that  she  was 
more  delicate  than  usual  at  the  time.     She  was  always  fragile. 

One  evening  I  was  going  out  to  a  little  dance.  The  evening 
stands  out  clear  in  my  memory.  Aunt  Jane  lay  on  her  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room.  When  I  came  down  ready  dressed,  she 
looked  up  with  her  tender  smile. 

"  Come  here,  darling,"  she  said,  and  I  went  and  kneeled  beside 
her  couch. 

My  dress  was  of  soft  white  tulle,  and  as  I  kneeled  it  floated 
round  me  like  a  filmy  cloud.  She  lifted  a  jewel-case  from  a  side 
table,  drew  from  it  a  string  of  pearls,  and  with  her  own  fingers 
clasped  them  round  my  bare  throat. 

"  They  were  my  mother's,"  she  said  quietly  ;  "  they  are  yours 
now. " 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Jane !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  how  beautiful  I  How  good 
you  are ! " 

I  jumped  up  and  looked  at  my  reflection  in  the  mirror  at  the 
end  of  the  room. 

"They  just  give  me* the  finish  I  wanted,"  I  said  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

My  cheeks  were  flushed,  my  heart  beat  joyfully.  Aunt  Jane 
smiled  at  me  from  where  she  lay.  The  carriage  was  announced. 
I  stooped  and  kissed  her,  then  buried  my  face  in  the  bouquet  of 
violets  Mr.  Carlton  had  sent  me,  and  went  out.  I  forgot  about 
the  pearls  as  I  drove  rapidly  through  the  streets.  Mr.  Carlton's 
image  crowded  out  every  other  thought  from  my  mind.  As  I 
floated  round  the  room  on  his  arm,  as  I  sat  in  the  conservatory  with 
beating  heart  and  sparkling  eyes,  drinking  in  his  words  and  looks 
of  admiration,  my  whole  being  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  him. 

I  went  home  with  my  heart  in  a  tumult.  My  dance  programme 
was  scribbled  over  with  the  initials,  H.  C.  He  had  come  to  my 
carriage  door,  his  eyes  had  been  the  last  to  look  into  mine,  and 
his  hand  had  clasped  my  ungloved  one  in  a  lingering  pressure. 
When  I  reached  home,  I  crept  past  Aunt  Jane's  door  with  soft- 
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est  tread.  I  could  not  sleep.  I  watched  the  firelight  glinting  on 
my  walls  all  through  the  night,  my  limbs  knowing  no  fatigue, 
and  my  mind  filled  with  golden  air  castles. 

I  kept  the  beautiful  structure  of  violets  that  had  composed  my 
bouquet  as  long  as  they  would  keep.  Then  I  chose  a  few  of  the 
freshest,  tied  them  together  with  a  bit '  of  satin  ribbon  picked 
from  my  white  dress,  and  put  them  in  a  drawer  where  I  kept  my 
precious  things. 

I  was  utterly,  intoxicatingly  happy  during  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. My  heart  was  filled  with  one  image,  I  had  ears  and  eyes 
for  one  person  only.  For  Aunt  Jane's  look  of  tender,  anxious 
inquiry  I  had  no  thought ;  I  was  full  of  the  delightful  sense  that 
something  pleasant  was  impending.  Aunt  Jane  and  I  had  never 
touched  on  Mr.  Carlton,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told  I  longed 
to  confide  my  trembling  joy  in  some  one.  My  thoughts  recurred 
to  my  old  school  confidante.     I  went  to  Aunt  Jane  one  day. 

"  Aunt  Jane,"  I  said,  **  may  I  ask  Magdalen  Heathcote  to  come 
and  stay  ?  " 

"  Magdalen  I "  she  echoed,  "  you  would  like  her  now  ?  "  with, 
I  fancied,  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  shade  of  surprise  in  her  face. 

I  coloured.     She  seemed  to  consider  me. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said  after  a  pause.  "  Do  as  you  like.  Ask 
her  to  come." 

I  sent  off  my  invitation  promptly,  and  to  my  great  delight  it 
was  accepted.  I  had  hinted  to  Magdalen,  without  actually 
naming  Mr.  Carlton,  something  of  how  matters  stood.  I  now 
eagerly  anticipated  long,  girlish,  midnight  confidences,  that  I 
believed  would  make  my  cup  of  happiness  full  to  the  brim. 

A  day  or  two  before  Magcjalen's  coming,  Mr.  Carlton  came  to 
take  me  to  a  flower  show.  We  went  and  I  enjoyed  it— enjoyed 
it  as  I  would  have  enjoyed  anything  he  had  chosen  to  take  me 
to,  from  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show  to  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall. 
When  we  got  home  Aunt  Jane  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Carlton  gave  her  a  detailed  description  of  the  show.  I  remem- 
ber wondering  how  he  had  carried  away  such  a  distinct  idea  of 
it.  To  me  the  affair  had  only  conveyed  an  impression  of  blurred 
flowers  and  people's  faces  in  the  background  and  Horace's  in 
the  foreground.  Another  visitor  was  announced  at  the  moment, 
and  he  turned  to  me  with  the  whispered  question  : 
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**  Do  you  know  what  is  my  favourite  flower  ?" 

"  No,"  I  said,  my  mind  still  on  the  flower  show  and  falling 
easily  into  the  trap. 

'•  The  violet,"  he  whispered. 

"  It  is  only  a  common  wayside  flower,  a  very  humble  one,"  I 
said,  colouring  at  the  insinuation. 

"  Sweeter  to  me  than  the  rarest  exotic,"  he  said  s^ain. 

I  glanced  up  at  him.  There  was  that  in  his  eyes  that  set  my 
doubts  at  rest.  I  need  never  ask  myself  again  if  he  loved  me. 
It  was  such  a  moment  as  one  counts  cheaply  purchased  by 
months  of  after-suffering.  He  took  ,my  hand  in  his  for  a 
minute  and  the  next  he  was  gone. 

Mj^dalen  came  the  next  day.  I  had  gained  Aunt  Jane's 
consent  to  invite  both  Mr.  Carlton  and  Mr.  Hoskins  to  dinner  to 
receive  her,  and  I  was  eagerly  looking  forward  to  Magdalen's 
verdict  on  the  former.  She  arrived  so  shortly  before  dinner  that 
we  had  no  time  to  exchange  confidences  of  any  kind. 

As  she  entered  the  drawing-room  dressed  for  dinner  all  my 
old  worship  and  admiration  for  her  welled  up  in  my  breast.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  her  pale 
clear-cut  features,  her  stately  figure  with  its  trailing  black  dress, 
the  queenly  pose  of  the  head,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  neck 
and  arms. 

"  I  want  you  to  like  her,"  I  had  said  to  Horace.  "  You  can't 
fail  to  admire  her,  but  I  want  you  to  like  her.  She  is  my  great- 
est friend." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  me  with  a  smile. 

Then  sinking  his  voice  to  the  tones  that  always  took  my  heart 
at  once  by  storm,  he  added,  "  Your  word,  you  know,  is  always 
my  law." 

I  saw  him  turn  to  her  with  involuntary  admiration  as  she 
came  into  the  room.  He  took  her  in  to  dinner.  I  had  arranged 
so  much.  I  took  Edward,  and  our  vicar  had  been  invited  to 
make  the  number  even.  My  partner  kept  me  employed.  He 
was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  but  I  managed  to  see  between  his  sal- 
lies how  well  the  other  two  were  getting  on.  I  caught  the  in- 
terested light  in  Horace's  eyes,  the  colour  creeping  into  Magdalen's 
pale  cheeks.  It  gave  me  a  keen  pleasure  to  see  that  they  under- 
stood each  other.  I  did  not  see  (blind  fool  that  I  was ! )  the 
shoalsand  quicksands  lying  ahead  of  me. 
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Mr.  Carlton  came  and  turned  over  my  music  for  me  after 
dinner. 

"  Well  ?"  I  said  interrogatively,  when  I  had  finished,  "  isn't  she 
lovely  ?     Now  confess,  I  did  not  over-rate  her  ?  " 

"  Miss  Heathcote?"  he  said  deliberately.  **  Yes,  she  is  unde- 
niably handsome. " 

"  And  charming — isn't  she  charming  ?  "  I  persisted.  "  So  clever 
and  amusing  and  sympathetic." 

He  smiled.  "  I  have  hardly  hs^d  time  to  sound  all  the  depths 
of  Miss  Heathcote's  character.  " 

"  How  cold  you  are,  how  unenthusiastic  I  and  I  thought  you 
admired  her  so  at  dinner, "  I  said,  disappointed. 

He  turned  away  and  began  fingering  some  songs,  and  pre- 
sently dropped  the  subject. 

After  our  guests  left  Aunt  Jane  exacted  a  promise  from  Mag- 
dalen and  me,  on  the  plea  of  the  latter*s  fatigue  after  her  journey, 
that  we  would  go  direct  to  bed.  I  went  to  her  room  with  M£^- 
dalen  and  she  whispered  as  she  kissed  me : 

"  Sly  puss,  he  is  very  much  in  love,  I  can  see.  He  has  a  nice 
face,  but  do  you  remember  your  preference  for  dark  men,  at 
school  ?  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Carlton  more  to  your 
taste. " 

I  opened  my  lips  to  speak,  but  Aunt  Jane  called  me  at  the 
moment,  and  I  closed  them  and  went  away  laughing  to  myself  at 
Magdalen's  mistake.  She  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  Edward 
was  my  lover !  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  felt  vaguely  annoyed  at  his 
assiduous  attentions  during  the  evening,  but  now  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  joke  to  continue  the  deception. 

The  next  day  a  severe  cold  kept  me  in  the  house,  and  the 
next  day  and  the  day  after  that  again.  Impatient  as  I  was  to 
be  up  and  about,  more  than  a  week  elapsed  before  I  got  downstairs 
again.     Magdalen  and  Aunt  Jane  made  much  of  me. 

"  He  is  an  ardent  lover,  dear,"  Magdalen  said  one  day ;  *'  he  has 
been  here  every  day  and  he  brought  these  flowers  to-day." 

She  pointed  to  some  flowers  Mr.  Hoskins  had  brought  me  .  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  enlighten  her,  but  I  refrained. 
I  still  enjoyed  her  misapprehension,  and  besides,  I  believe  I 
fondly  hoped  Mr.  Carlton  might  himself,  perhaps,  tell  her  some- 
thing of  how  matters  stood  between  us.  He  had  been  a  daily 
visitor,  I  learned  from  Aunt  Jane ;  and  Magdalen  always  saw 
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him.  Till  I  could  speak  to  her  more  definitely  about  him,  I  mad  e 
up  my  mind  to  keep  silence. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Aunt  Jane  was  not  quite  herself,  that 
something  worried  her  in  those  days. 

"  Aunt  Jane,  **  I  said  playfully  one  day,  "  are  those  wrinkles 
for  me  ?  You  musn*t  be  anxious  about  me.  You  know  it  is  only 
one  of  my  bad  colds. "  I  drew  her  face  down  to  mine  with  a 
caress  as  I  spoke.     Her  brow  cleared  instantly. 

•*  The  doctor  says  you  may  come  downstairs  to-morrow,  *'  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  I  wondered  if  she  could  be  finding  Mag- 
dalen's entertainment  a  burden. 

"  Aunt  Jane, "  I  said,  *'  you  like  Magdalen  ?  You  don't  find 
her  in  the  way  ?  " 

''  No, "  she  said,  half  hesitatingly.  Then  she  suddenly  changed 
the  subject.  **  Don't  you  think  we  might  go  away  somewhere, 
when  you  are  better  ?     A  change  would  do  you  good.  " 

**  Go  away  I "  I  exclaimed.  *'  Why,  Aunt  Jane,  what  can  you 
be  thinking  of — just  when  Magdalen  has  come  ?  I  don't  need  any 
change.     I  am  all  right,  indeed  I  am. " 

I  puzzled  over  Aunt  Jane's  words  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  positively  could  not  understand  her. 

I  came  downstairs  next  day,  with  my  heart  beating  with  ex- 
pectation. It  seemed  an  eternity  since  I  had  seen  Mr.  Carlton. 
He  came  that  afternoon,  but  Magdalen  and  Aunt  Jane  were  in 
the  room,  and  I  thought  him  a  little  constrained  and  unlike  him- 
self. 

•*  Aunt  Jane, "  I  said,  when  we  were  alone  that  evening,  **  I  am 
afraid  Magdalen  may  be  finding  it  slow.  Mr.  Carlton  says  he 
has  tickets  for  the  opera.  He  wanted  us  to  go.  Mrs.  Carruthers 
is  to  be  of  the  party.  I  cannot,  of  course,  go,  but  Magdalen  might 
She  knows  Mrs.  Carruthers. " 

**  Better  wait  till  you  are  able  to  go  with  Magdalen, "  said  Aunt 
Jane,  with  a  decision  that  surprised  me. 

"Why?"  I  said.  "Mrs.  Carruthers  will  be  pleased  and  Mag- 
dalen will  enjoy  it. "  And  though  Aunt  Jane  showed  determined 
opposition,  in  the  end  I  had  my  way.  Mr.  Carlton  came  for 
Magdalen. 

I  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  came.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  been  alone  since  the  day  of  the  flower  show.  He 
seemed  to  my  quick  eye  absent  and  constrained.      I  could  not 
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make  him  out.  An  agonized  conviction  seized  me  that  some 
cloud  had  risen  between  us.  In  some  way  I  had  unintentionally 
offended  him.  I  was  young  and  had  little  experience  of  the 
world  and  was  not  afraid  to  betray  my  terrible  apprehension. 

"  Have  I  done  anything  to  offend  you  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  up, 
from  the  low  chair  in  which  I  sat,  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug,  back  tb  the  fire. 

He  started  ever  so  slightly.  **  Offend  me  ?  "  he  echoed  in  a 
gruff  tone,  that  convinced  me  more  than  ever  there  was  some- 
thing amiss.  "  Of  course  not.  What  could  have  put  such  an  idea 
into  your  head  ?  "  He  turned  away  his  head  as  he  spoke.  His 
eyes  would  not  meet  mine,  and  a  chill  fell  across  my  heart 

Magdalen  came  in  at  the  moment,  Magdalen,  with  an  opera- 
cloak  of  rich  dark  velvet,  and  a  line  of  soft  fur  defining  her 
beautiful  throat.  There  was  a  light  in  her  eye  and  a  faint  colour 
in  her  cheek  as  she  entered  that  became  her  well.  I  watched 
her  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Carlton.  Then  she  crossed  the 
room  to  me. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  it  does  seem  heartless  to  go  withr 
out  you,  but  you  will  not  be  alone,  I  believe."  Then,  in  a  low 
tone  as  Aunt  Jane  came  into  the  room,  she  added  significantly, 
"  The  faithful  cavalier  will  be  here." 

**  Oh,  bother  the  faithful  cavalier,"  I  said  half-playfully,  half- 
irritably. 

She  smiled  and  left  me  with  a  kiss,  and  I  only  realized  some- 
thing of  my  own  keen  disappointment  as  she  and  Mr.  Carlton 
left  the  room  together. 

Aunt  Jane  and  I  passed  rather  a  silent  half- hour  before 
Edward  appeared.  I  was  thinking,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
was  conscious  that  her  eyes,  grave  and  inquiring,  and  with  an 
expression  that  I  did  not  understand,  rested  upon  me. 

It  was  late  before  Magdalen  came  to  my  room  that  night.  I 
had  charged  her  to  come.  I  wanted  to  hear,  even  in  a  casual 
way,  anything  of  Mr.  Carlton — what  he  had  said,  how  he  had 
looked.  No  details  of  the  sort  could  weary  me.  She  came  in 
with  her  dress  changed.  A  soft  dressing-gown  fell  about  her  in 
clinging  folds.  Her  dark  hair  was  coiled  at  the  back  of  her  head 
as  she  had  worn  it  in  the  evening,  but  there  was  a  something  in  the 
expression  of  her  face — a  light  in  her  eyes — that  made  me  involun- 
tarily sit  up  in  my  chair  and  wait  breathlessly  for  her  first  words. 
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They  partially  calmed  me. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said  in  her  even  tones,  "hew  are  you? 
Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening  ?  "  I  smiled  from  a  feeling  of 
sheer  relief  and  pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  We  have  done  nothing  exciting,"  I  said,  making  a  feint  of 
5^wning.  **  Tell  me  about  your  evening."  She  sat  down  and 
her  eyes  lookctd  away  into  the  fire,  assuming  again  that  ex- 
pression that  had  vaguely  alarmed  me. 

"  We  had  a  nice  time,"  she  said  at  last,  her  tones  dreamy,  a 
tender  little  smile  playing  round  her  beautiful  lips.  There 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  chill  struck  cold  on  my  heart 
again. 

"  Was  the  music  good  ?  "  I  asked,  my  frozen  lips  framing  the 
words  with  difficulty. 

**  The  music  ?  "  she  repeated  mechanically,  as  if  she  did  not 
understand  the  question.  Then  she  turned  suddenly,  put  her 
two  hands  on  mine,  and  looked  into  my  eyes.  I  believe  I  put 
out  my  hand  to  ward  off  what  I  saw  coming. 

"  Oh,  Vy ! "  she  said,  "  Vy,  I  have  a  secret.  Can't  you  guess  ? 
— I  am  so  happy." 

I  felt  myself  get  white  to  the  lips.  The  room  seemed  to  sway 
and  swim  round,  and  Magdalen's  image  to  grow  blurred  and 
indistinct.  A  pause  that  seemed  an  eternity  ensued.  Her 
voice  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Dearest,"  she  said,  "  how  thoughtless  I  have  been  !  You  are 
ill  and  I  have  startled  you.     Forgive  me." 

I  sat  up  with  an  effort.  "  I  think  I  am  not  quite  myself,"  I 
said,  passing  my  hand  across  my  forehead.  "  I  believe  I  have 
done  too  much.  I  feel  a  bit  of  a  wreck.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  sat  up." 

"  Of  course  you  shouldn't,"  said  my  friend  penitently.  "  And 
now,  dear,  I  insist  on  your  getting  into  bed  at  once.  You  were 
very  naughty  to  sit  up." 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  allowed  to  remain  where  I 
was,  but  she  would  not  be  sa:tisfied  till  I  was  in  bed.  I  laid  my 
head  on  the  pillow  at  last  and  she  stooped  to  kiss  me. 

"  Magdalen,"  I  whispered,  '*  you  know — ^you  know  I  wish  you 
joy."  I  had  an  agonized  fear  that  I  might  have  betrayed  myself, 
but  her  answer  reassured  me. 

**  I  know — I  know,  darling.    [^I  knew  you'd  be  glad.      Horace 
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says  you  and  he  have  always  been  great  friends.     But  rest  now 
and  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow." 

I  remember  how  oddly  her  words  sounded  in  my  ears.  "  To- 
morrow ! "  There  was  much  for  me  to  be  gone  through  and 
suffered  before  "  to-morrow." 

My  first  sensation  when  the  stunned  one  had  passed  away  was 
one  of  unspeakable  thankfulness  that  I  had  never  revealed  to 
Magdalen  anything  of  my  feelings  with  regard  to  Mr.  Carlton. 
I  do  not  know  ho^  the  rest  of  the  night  passed.  Such  times  as 
these  are  apt  to  leave  a  life-scar. 

I  made  a  careful  toilet  next  morning  to  conceal  the  ravages  of 
the  night.  I  believe  I  talked  and  laughed  more  than  was  my 
wont.  I  went  out.  I  would  not  be  treated  as  an  invalid  longer. 
I  felc  as  if  inaction  would  kill  me.  Magdalen  must  have  told 
Aunt  Jane  the  news.  I  was  arranging  some  flowers  in  the 
library  after  lunch  when  Aunt  Jane  came  into  the  room.  I  heard 
her  come  up  behind  me.  I  was  trembling  in  every  limb.  She 
watched  me  in  silence  for  a  minute. 

"  My  poor  child  ! "  she  breathed  at  last. 

"  Aunt  Jane ! "  I  said,  turning  upon  her  almost  fiercely,  '*  don't, 
if  you  love  me,  don't.  Can't  you  see  I  want  bracing?  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  make  things  worse  than  they  are." 

I  saw  her  lips  quiver  and  her  dear  eyes  suffuse  with  tears. 

"  How  do  you  think  these  colours  blend  ?  "  I  asked,  pointing  to 
a  vase  of  flowers  I  had  just  filled,  and  speaking  in  a  hard,  dry 
unnatural  voice.  She  did  not  answer,  but  turned  away  from  me 
with  a  deep  sigh  that  was  half  a  sob,  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Carlton  did  not  come  that  day.  Magdalen  said  he  had 
gone  out  of  town  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  Edward  Hoskins 
came  and  remarked  anxiously  that  I  was  looking  *'  uncommonly 
ill."  This  drew  down  on  me  various  attentions  from  Magdalen 
that  sometimes  almost  made  me  scream  aloud. 

•*  Vy,  darling,"  she  said  when  Edward  was  gone,  "  aren't  you 
ever  going  to  be  kind  to  that  young  man  ?  " 

"  You  are  anxious  to  recommend  your  own  recipe  for  happiness," 
I  said.     "  No,  thank  you.     Edward  would  not  suit  me  at  all." 

She  looked  hurt.  **  I  thought  you  cared  for  him  ?  "  she  per- 
sisted iii  a  disappointed  tone. 

"A  passing  fancy,"  I  said  carelessly;  "he  is  good  for  a 
flirtation." 
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A  surprised,  pained  expression  crossed  her  face,  and  she  looked 
into  the  fire  with  a  disappointed,  puzzled  air. 

Mr.  Carlton  came  at  last,  as  I  knew  he  would.  Magdalen 
looked  shy  and  lovely.  I  remember  thinking  it  was  no  wonder 
he  had  been  captivated.  I  did  not  go  to  the  drawing-room  till 
he  had  been  some  time  in  the  house.  Then  my  nerves,  all  un- 
strung till  then,  suddenly  steadied  themselves.  I  gave  him  as 
nearly  as  I  could  my  usual  greeting.  He  was  silent  and  con- 
strained, and  evidently  ill  at  ease.  I  poured  out  tea,  and  Aunt 
Jane  and  Magdalen  bore  the  principal  brunt  of  the  conversation. 
I  braced  myself  for  my  part. 

"  I  have  to  wish  you  happiness,'*  I  said,  as  he  laid  his  empty 
cup  on  the  tea-tray.  **  Magdalen  told  me."  I  could  not  have 
uttered  another  word  had  my  life  depended  upon  it. 

''Thank  you,"  he  said,  averting  his  eyes,  and  pulling  his 
moustachios  gloomily. 

I  got  up  and  went  to  look  out  at  the  window  by-and-by. 
Daylight  was  fading.  The  street  lamp  opposite  was  already 
lighted.  Things  outside  looked  cold  and  dreary.  Suddenly  the 
hum  of  voices  inside  grew  quieter.  Mr.  Carlton  stood  beside  me. 
He  held  out  his  hand.  "  Are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked.  He  bowed 
mutely.    I  put  my  cold  hand  in  his. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  breathed. 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  I  said  coldly,  drawing  away 
my  fingers. 

Magdalen  and  Mr.  Carlton  were  married.  She  wished  me  to 
be  first  bridesmaid,  and  I  would  have  consented.  I  thought  in 
these  days  I  would  have  died  rather  than  he  should  have 
suspected  the  wound  I  carried  about  with  me,  but  Aunt  Jane 
positively  insisted  on  my  having  a  change.  "  I  had  not  looked 
myself  since  my  last  cold,"  she  declared,  and  she  bore  me  ofT  to 
the  Continent. 

CHAPTER   H. 

When  we  returned  to  England  I  had  a  letter  from  Magdalen,  in 
which  she  said  "  they  had  settled  down  into  quite  a  staid  old 
married  couple."  I  even  braced  myself  to  the  ordeal  of  going  to 
see  them.  In  fact  the  day  and  hour  of  my  visit  were  fixed,  when 
another  calamity  overtook  me.  Aunt  Jane's  delicacy  developed 
into  a  sudden  illness,  and  within  the  week  I  had  laid  her  in  the 
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grave.  Only  once  did  she  give  expression  to  all  the  mute 
sympathy  I  knew  she  had  been  feeling  for  me  in  the  months  that 
were  past,  and  then  it  was  in  half-a-dozen  words. 

'*  Darling,"  she  said,  turning  her  dying  ^yts  on  me,  and  speaking 
almost  more  to  herself  than  to  me,  **  yours  has  been  a  hard 
discipline." 

For  a  time  the  greater  calamity  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  less. 
The  Carltons  were  forgotten,  and  I  realized  only  that  I  was 
homeless.  Not  homeless  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  homeless  in 
respect  of  being  bereft  at  one  stroke  of  love  and  sympathy  and 
tenderness. 

I  found  that  after  Aunt  Janfe*s  death,  I  was  what  people  called 
"  well  left."  I  found  also  that  after  the  conventional  months  of 
mourning  were  over,  the  old  house  in  Wycombe  Place  was  as 
popular  as  ever.  The  dear  old  drawing-room,  with  Aunt  Jane's 
empty  chair,  was  wont  to  be  crowded  on  those  afternoons  on 
which  I  was  known  to  be  "at  home."  But  social  life  had  some- 
how lost  its  flavour.  I  shut  up  the  old  rooms  and  put  the  house 
in  charge  of  a  caretaker,  and  joined  a  party  going  out  to  India 
for  the  cold  weather.  I  was  not  without  the  offer  of  several 
homes — one  from  Edward  Hoskins  among  others — but  I  declined 
them  all.  We  extended  our  tour  and  did  not  return  to  England 
for  eighteen  months.  When  I  came  home  I  engaged  a  chaperon. 
I  took  to  life  and  gaiety  again,  hoping  to  fill  the  void  in  my  heart, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  world  seemed  not  easily  to  tire  of 
emptying  its  treasures  into  my  lap.  The  Carltons  had  drifted 
out  of  my  life,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  recall  them.  I  heard  they 
had  gone  to  live  in  the  country  on  account  of  Magdalen's  ill- 
health — Magdalen,  who  had  used  to  represent  for  me  the  incar- 
tiation  of  health  and  strength. 

So  ten  years  passed  and  I  was  no  longer  a  girl,  though  the 
world  still  continued  to  charm  and  flatter  and  refused  to  admit 
or  allow  me  to  admit  the  fact. 

About  the  end  of  rather  a  late  season,  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  I  went  with  a  friend  to  the  hotel  at  Barstowe,  a  small 
bathing-place  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  I  was  jaded  and  out  of  tune 
with  life,  an  expanse  of  bustling,  crowded  country  houses 
stretched  before  me — a  dreary  enough  prospect, — and  Mrs.  Rain- 
forth  was  lively  and  vivacious,  and  I  thought  the  sea-breezes 
would  prove  invigorating.     It  is  strange  how  the  threads  in  the 
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web  of  life  interweave.  We  had  not  been  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
place  before  I  recognized  in  an  invalid  in  a  bath-chair — a  regular 
frequenter  of  the  High  Cliffs,  in  the  mornings,  when  they  were 
generally  deserted — Horace  Carlton.  He  was  considerably 
altered,  but  I  knew  him  at  once.  His  face  was  haggard  and 
drawn  from  illness,  his  eyes  gloomy  and  restless,  and  an  ominous 
line  down  the  middle  of  his  forehead  seemed  to  be  permanent. 
There  was  a  dash  of  grey  in  his  hair,  he  looked  older,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  his  surroundings.  A  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  generally  walked  beside  his  chair.  I  watched  him  for  a 
day  or  two  before  making  myself  known. 

"  Mrs.  Rainforth,"  I  said,  **  isn't  that  Mr.  Carlton  ?  " 

"  Carlton  ?  Yes,  Horace  Carlton ;  to  be  sure  it  is.  I  was  sure 
I  knew  the  face.  What  a  wreck  the  man  is !  And  that  is  his 
motherless  boy,  I  suppose,  the  image  of  poor  Mrs.  Carlton." 

"  Motherless !  "  I  echoed. 

**Yes,  didn't  you  know?  His  wife  died  many  years  ago,  a 
handsome  dark  woman  ;  she  was  the  rage  after  her  marriage — 
you  must  have  been  abroad  at  the  time*— and  then  she  got 
delicate.  People  said  they  were  an  ill-assorted  pair — I  don't 
know.  He  looks  wretched  enough  now  at  any  rate.  Mourning, 
perhaps,  for  his  misdeeds  now  when  it  is  too  late.  He  had  an 
accident,  you  know,  in  the  hunting-field — thrown  from  his  horse, 
or  something.  I  believe  he  is  partially  paralyzed.  In  fact  his 
recovery,  I  heard,  was  hopeless.  He  comes  here,  I  suppose,  to  be 
quiet.  It  is  very  sad,  and  his  temper,  poor  fellow,  it  never  was 
good,  and  I  fancy  this  has  not  tended  to  improve  it." 

I  experienced  a  tightening  across  my  heart  at  her  words,  and 
a  pang  of  remorse  that  I  had  allowed  personal  considerations 
make  me  neglect  the  claims  of  friendship,  so  far  as  my  dead 
school  friend  was  concerned. 

I  made  myself  known  to  Mr.  Carlton  next  day  on  the  High 
Cliffs.  I  was  alone.  Mrs.  Rainforth  said  "they  were  at  too 
great  an  altitude  for  her  to  walk  there.  For  her  part  the  valleys 
of  life  contented  her."  He  raised  his  hat  when  I  first  accosted 
him,  with  an  expression  approaching  a  scowl.  When  he  recog- 
nized me  he  made  an  effort  to  clear  his  brow. 

**  Violet,  Miss  Stallard — you  ! "  he  said,  scrutinizing  my  face 
and  I  thought  he  winced  as  he  said  it. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  quietly ;  "  you  find  me  changed  ?  " 
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" Changed !     No,"  he  said  half-gruffly,  "you  wear  well." 

"  This  is  your  boy,"  I  went  on,  laying  my  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder  as  he  stood  beside  the  chair.  He  turned  his  face  up  to 
mine,  with,  as  it  were,  Magdalen's  eyes  set  in  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  '*  poor  chap— you  have  heard  of  the  old  Jewish 
custom  of  tying  a  criminal  to  a  dead  body.  I  often  think 
Freddy's  case  is  like  that — tied  to  his  father's  chair." 

There  was  a  certain  fierceness  in  his  humour,  and  his  manner 
had  altered  and  taken  on  a  grim,  hard  raillery  that  was  extremely 
painful.  He  was  anticipating  my  unspoken  pity  and  already  re- 
senting it.  My  heart  was  aching  for  him  in  his  humiliation,  but 
I  spoke  in  matter-of-fact  tones. 

"  No  need  for  him  to  be  tied  to  your  chair  all  day.  No  doubt 
it  is  monotonous.  Let  him  spend  some  of  his  afternoons  with 
me.  Where  are  you  living  ? — and  I  shall  send  for  him.  I  am  at 
the  hotel." 

He  looked  rather  surprised  at  my  tone.  It  was  the  one  I 
henceforth  adopted  to  him  ;  but  he  gave  me  his  address  and  we 
parted.  I  sent  my  maid  for  the  child  that  afternoon,  and  every 
afternoon  for  some  days,  and  we  spent  our  time  so  as  to  trans- 
form the  subdued  little  fellow  into  a  healthy-minded  romp  for 
the  time  being. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  went  back  to  the  cliffs.  Mr.  Carlton  was 
there,  looking,  if  possible,  gloomier  than  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. The  child  hailed  me  eagerly.  His  father  noted  his  ex- 
pression. 

"  My  afternoons  are  deadly  dull  now  that  you  have  robbed  me 
of  my  only  companion,"  he  said  half-jealously. 

"The  companion  must  be  considered  also,"  I  said.  "You 
cannot  expect  a  child  to  be  happy  in  continuous  monotony." 

He  laughed  harshly.  "  What  of  a  man  ?  You  have  no  pity  to 
waste  on  him." 

I  did  not  speak. 

"  Don't  you  find  this  a  dull  hole  ?  "  he  went  on,  tilting  his  hat 
half  over  his  eyes  and  looking  at  me  keenly  from  under  it, 
"  What  brought  you  to  this  howling  desert  ?  I  thought  some- 
thing more  lively  would  have  been  more  to  your  taste — or  have 
you  only  come  to  recruit  after  the  treadmill  ?  " 

I  nodded.     "  I  came  for  rest." 

"  You  are  here  from  choice,  I  from  necessity.    I  am  like  a  hulk, 
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useless,  disabled,  stranded.  You  are  like  a  vessel  decked  with 
gay  streamers,  put  into  port  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions." 

He  was  getting  into  the  hard,  cynical  strain  it  was  my  en- 
deavour to  avoid  for  him.  His  servant  had  withdrawn  to  a  re- 
spectful distance  and  Freddy  had  followed  him,  and  both  were 
engaged  in  the  fascinating  occupation  of  throwing  stones  over 
the  cliffs. 

I  sat  down  on  a  seat  near  Mr.  Carlton's  chair. 

**  Have  you  read  the  papers  to-day  ?  "  I  asked,  lifting  one  his 
servant  had  laid  down  on  the  bench.  He  shook  his  head 
gloomily.  Nothing  had  so  impressed  me  as  the  alteration  in  his 
manners.  In  the  old  days  they  had  used  to  be  distinguished  for 
their  genial  courtesy.  Now  they  were  brusque  to  rudeness.  I 
knew  that  they  were  merely  the  outcome  of  the  calamity  that 
had  overtaken  him,  and  that  continually  chafed  his  proud  spirit. 

I  opened  the  paper  without  further  remark  and  began  to  read. 
There  was  an  account  of  an  election  contest  for  the  Harrow 
division,  and  knowing  that  my  companion  had  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  politics  in  the  old  days,  I  read  that  I  noticed  how 
restless  he  was  during  my  reading,  and  I  stopped  before  I  had 
finished. 

"  You  don't  find  this  interesting,"  I  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
scanning  the  rest  of  the  paper  the  while. 

"  Interesting !  "  he  echoed.  **  Do  you  know  how  the  old  war- 
horse,  past  work,  feels  when  he  scents  the  smoke  of  battle  ?  " 

I  rustled  the  paper  and  turned  away  my  head,  and  tried  to 
gulp  down  something  in  my  throat.  When  I  had  composed  my- 
self I  skimmed  aloud  the  general  contents  of  the  paper,  carefully 
avoiding  political  references  of  all  kinds.  I  found  then  to  my 
astonishment  that  I  had  been  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  clifis. 

I  allowed  a  couple  of  days  to  elapse  before  I  visited  the  cHfis 
again.  Freddy  came  to  me  as  usual  in  the  afternoons.  When  I 
next  took  my  morning's  walk  in  that  direction  I  found  Mr.  Carl- 
ton already  occupying  the  old  site.  His  servant  and  Freddy  I 
could  see  in  the  distance.  When  I  came  up  he  showed  no 
special  signs  of  pleasure  at  seeing  me. 

**  I  cannot  rise,"  was  all  he  said  as  I  held  out  my  hand. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  I  said,  sitting  down  beside  him  ;  "  I 
quite  understand.     Exertion  is  to  be  avoided." 

**  Exertion  is  impossible,"  he  said  grimly.      •*  If  a  mad  bull  or 

25* 
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a  runaway  horse  were  to  come  tearing  round  that  corner,  I  could 
not  put  out  a  hand  to  save  you.  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  life 
is  worth  to  budge  an  inch  to  save  myself.  Upon  my  soul,"  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  "existence  on  such  terms  is  not  worth  the 
having." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  I  said,  while  my  breath  came  rather  fast 
•  Tnee  are  worse  hardships  in  life  than  to  have  to  take  care  of 
oneself." 

"  Take  care,  yes,"  he  said  drily.    "  You  put  the  case  mildly." 
He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing. 
"  At  any  rate,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "  it  won't  be  for  long 
now." 

His  tone  sounded  half-exultant. 

I  put  up  my  fingers  involuntarily  to  relieve  the  stricture  at  my 
throat. 

**  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which  self-destruction  might  be 
justifiable,"  he  went  on  bitterly.  "I  daresay  it  sounds  very 
shocking,  but  don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  in  a  very  dissatisfied  frame  of  mind  to-day,"  I  said, 
as  calmly  as  I  could,  looking  out  towards  the  sea,  where  scarcely 
a  ripple  disturbed  the  surface.     He  was  silent. 

'*  Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 
"  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  being  so  cross  to-day  ?  "  I  retorted. 
He  took  no  notice  of  my  question. 

"  I  suppose  you  were  off  gallivanting  somewhere  with  the 
hotel  party  ?  Have  you  been  bitten  with  the  mania  for  that  in- 
sane game  of  golf  people  here  rave  about  ?  " 

"  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  good  game — not  at  all  insane,"  I 
said.    "  In  fact  I  am  rather  an  adept  at  putting." 

**  Of  course  you  go  to  the  links  here  ?  "  he  went  on,  pushing 
up  his  hat  the  better  to  study  my  face. 
"  I  have  been  once  or  twice." 

**  You  must  find  this  rather  slow  work,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  I 
wonder  you  waste  your  mornings  with  a  cantankerous  invalid." 

"  You  certainly  don't  make  it  as  lively  for  me  as  you  might," 
I  answered.     **  Shall  I  read  to  you  to-day  ?  " 
"  No,"  he  said  curtly,  "  I  am  not  in  tune  for  reading." 
"  Well,  then,"  I  said  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  I  shall  say  good 
morning.     You  will  spare  Freddy  to  me  in  the  afternoon?"    He 
nodded,  but  did  not  try  to  detain  me. 
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I  went  home  and  spent  part  of  the  afternoon  in  crying  myself 
into  fits,  which  proceeding  naturally  resulted  in  a  violent  head- 
ache.    Mrs.  Rainforth  remarked  on  my  wretched  looks. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  **  you  are  not  picking  up  as  you 
should.  Barstowe  evidently  does  not  suit  you.  Now  look  at 
me.  I  am  actually  laying  on  flesh.  Consider  the  food  I  con- 
sume. Have  you  observed  my  breakfast  ?  It  is  a  theory  of 
mine  that  you  can  judge  of  a  person's  condition  by  the  breakfast 
he  or  she  eats.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  keystone  to  one's  state  of 
health.  Now,  what  you  eat  would  hardly  support  a  canary  in 
life.  The  place  doesn't  suit  you,  but  our  time's  up  on  Thursday 
at  any  rate.  A  place  like  this  palls  after  a  week.  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  exchange  it  for  Ferndene."' 

I  said  nothing.  Mrs.  Rainforth  kindly  undertook  Freddy  for 
thiat  afternoon. 

Next  morning  I  declined  to  make  one  of  the  party  starting 
for  the  links,  in  spite  of  urgent  invitations,  and  I  made  my  way 
to  the  High  Cliffs.  Mr.  Carlton  was  there  before  me,  and  for  a 
moment  I  fancied  a  gleam  of  something  that  looked  like  plea- 
sure came  into  his  eyes,  but  his  greeting  was  no  more  cordial  than 
usual. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning  ?  "  I  asked.  I  had  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  ask  how  he  was — the  question  inevitably  opened  the 
sluice-gates  of  bitter  complaint  and  cynicism.  My  aim  was 
rather  to  draw  his  thoughts  away  from  harping  on  the  ever- 
present  subject  of  his  helplessness,  but  somehow  that  day  the  in- 
quiry slipped  out  inadvertently. 

"Just  as  usual,"  he  said,  **a  useless,  good-for-nothing  log  at 
the  best.  You  are  helping  to  snuff"  the  candle  before  it  goes  out. 
I  know  I  am  mixing  metaphors,  but  that  is  allowed  in  colloquial 
conversation.  But  don't  imagine  you  are  doing  me  permanent 
good.     That  is  impossible — out  of  the  question." 

"  What  is  this  Freddy  tells  me  about  a  headache  ?  "  he  went 
on,  after  a  pause,  looking  at  me  suspiciously. 

"  A  headache  I  "  I  repeated  lightly,  "  my  headache  of  yester- 
day, you  mean  ?  Surely  you  do  not  expect  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  ailments  ?  " 

A  wintry  sort  of  smile  crossed  his  face  for  a  moment  at  my 
words.  "  You  used  not  to  be  subject  to  headache,"  he  observed, 
apparently  only  half  satisfied. 
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* 
"  We  have  unexpected  developments  as  we  advance  in  life,"  I 

said.     "  Headache  is  a  distinctive  of  later  years,  and  ought  to  be 
a  warning  that  I  am  getting  into  the  *  sere  and  yellow/  " 

"  You  know  that  is  nonsense,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  made  me 
colour  and  then  look  away  to  hide  my  colour. 

"  How  lovely  this  view  is ! "  I  said  after  a  pause.  **  I  shall  be 
quite  sorry  to  leave  it.  I  love  the  sea.  A  place  without  it  is 
always  incomplete  to  me." 

He  did  not  take  any  immediate  notice  of  my  words,  only 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  half-shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand.  The  gesture  had  come  to  be  a  familiar  one  to  me.  I 
knew  from  it  he  had  realized  the  full  significance  of  my  words. 
When  he  spoke  again  he  only  said  : 

"  I  might  have  known  this  dead-alive  place  would  not  satisfy 
you  for  long,"  more  in  a  tone  of  soliloquy  than  if  he  were 
addressing  me. 

"  I  am  not  such  a  frivolous  butterfly  as  you  seem  to  imagine," 
I  said,  resenting  his  insinuation, "  nor  so  blase  that  I  am  in  con- 
stant search  of  a  new  sensation  to  pique  my  jaded  appetite." 

"  When  do  you  go  ?  "  he  asked,  rather  abruptly.  ■ 

•*  On  Thursday." 

*'  The  day  after  to-morrow,"  he  said  slowly. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  this. 

*•  I  am  with  Mrs.  Rainforth,"  I  condescehded  to  explain.  "  You 
remember  her,  perhaps  ?  Her  husband  died  three  or  four  years 
ago — Rainforth,  the  Q.C.,  you  know." 

"  I  remember,"  he  said ;  "  an  inane  doll  of  a  woman,  who 
chattered  like  a  magpie." 

"  Mrs.  Rainforth  is  my  friend,"  I  said  coldly. 

He  laughed  grimly.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  it  is  just  the  old  Violet, 
in  spite  of  her  boasted  advance  in  years  and  experience." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  I  have  not  developed  a  taste  for 
hearing  my  friends  abused  behind  their  backs  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  he  said  drily. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.     It  was  close  on  lunch  hour. 

"  I  must  go,"  1  said,  rising.  "  Shall  I  call  Lambert  ?  "  The  ser- 
vant and  child  had  turned  a  bend  of  the  road  and  were  out  of  sight 

"  If  you  will,"  he  said. 

As  I  was  turning  away  he  called  after  me, "  Will  you  come 
again  before  you  leave  ?  "     And  I  answered : 
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"  Yes,  to  morrow." 

I  wondered  did  he  really  think  I  would  go  without  saying 
good-bye  to  him  ? 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Rainforth  came  into  our  private  sitting- 
room.    Something  seemed  to  have  amused  her  highly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  said,  laughing  in  a  way  that  jarred  on  my 
already  overtaxed  nerves,  "  the  best  joke  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  I  asked  unsympathetically. 

"  A  sermon  for  moralizers,"  she  said  ;  "  the  cynical  world's 
construction  on  a  simple,  single-minded  act  of  charity." 

**  Would  you  mind  speaking  a  little  more  plainly  ? "  I  said. 
**  I  am  rather  dense  this  afternoon." 

"  They  are  saying  downstairs — my  dear,"  breaking  off,  "  it  is 
really  too  ridiculous  to  repeat,  and,  my  child,  reflects  on  me  as 
your  chaperon  too.     It  seems  I  have  been  neglecting  my  duties." 

I  pricked  up  my  ears.    "What  do  they  say?"  I  asked  quietly. 

"They  say — it  really  is  absurd,  but  it  shows  how  idiotic 
people  can  be  when  they  choose.  They  say  you  are  interested 
in  that  poor  paralyzed  fellow,  Horace  Carlton.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything  so  ridiculous  in  your  life  ?  " 

I  had  my  back  to  the  light  and  my  face  in  shadow,  find  I 
controlled  my  nerves  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  What  gave  rise  to  the  report  ?  "  I  asked  calmly. 

**  They  say  you  are  to  be  seen  daily  on  the  cliffs  with  him,  and 
then  having  the  child  in  the  afternoons.  It  really  is  a  sample  of 
the  extent  to  which  idle  gossip  may  be  carried.  Fancy  the 
beautiful  Miss  Stallard  being  interested  in  /Aa/way  in  a  disabled 
wreck  like  Mr.  Carlton.  The  poor  man  dying,  too,  by  inches. 
Oh,  it  is  a  shame !  You  see,"  she  ended  playfully, "  what  it  is  to 
give  your  friends  so  much  concern.  They  refuse  to  rest  till 
your  matrimonial  prospects  are  settled.  That  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  being  a  person  of  importance.  You  are  not  angry, 
surely,  Vy,"  she  went  on,  as  I  did  not  speak  ;  "  the  thing  is  too 
ridiculous  to  give  a  thought  to." 

"  No,  I  am  not  angry,"  I  said  quietly. 

"  Apropos  of  the  topic,"  she  proceeded,  "  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  the  sort  of  men  some  women  do  marry — weak,  consump- 
tive, even  deformed.  To  my  mind  a  man  ought  to  be  physically 
sound,  whatever  he  may  not  be.  There  is  something  almost 
repulsive  in  the  idea  of  anything  else.     A  weak,  disabled  man 
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is  a  sort  of  solecism  on  the  part  of  nature — a  blot  on  creation. 
He  jars  on  one,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  good  form,  you  feel,  perhaps  ?  "  I  said  drily. 

She  looked  at  me  half-suspiciously,  then  assented.  She  then 
yawned  and  asked  me  to  ring  for  coffee,  adding  she  was  glad 
our  stay  was  almost  at  an  end.  Barstowe  was  after  all  only  a 
place  to  vegetate  in. 

I  did  not  close  an  eye  that  night  I  was  occupied  in  making 
a  calculation.  I  had  discovered  from  Mr.  Carlton's  doctor  that 
he  might  live  nine  months,  on  the  other  hand  that  he  might  die 
at  the  end  of  three,  that  in  either  case,  the  time,  longer  or  shorter, 
would  be  full  of  uneasiness  and  suffering.  I  then  ran  my  mind's 
eye  over  my  prospective  summer  and  autumn.  They  were  fully 
mapped  out  and  the  programme  was  on  the  whole  an  enticing 
one.  The  best  houses,  the  best  people,  the  most  entertaining 
society  were  at  my  disposal,  and  I  had  the  certainty  of  knowing 
I  should  be  everywhere  well  received,  flattered,  admired.  The 
prospect  was  not  without  attraction.  The  other  path  that  lay 
open  to  me  was  to  nurse  an  embittered,  cynical,  hardened  misan- 
thrope. When  I  started  for  my  ordinary  walk  next  morning,  it 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  which 
to  choose. 

"  What  glorious  sunshine ! "  I  said,  when  I  came  up  to  Mr. 
Carlton.     **  I  think  I  should  never  tire  of  this  view." 

He  gave  his  servant  a  look  in  obedience  to  which  the  man  re- 
moved himself  and  the  child  to  a  distance.  My  heart  misgave 
me  as  I  noted  how  ill  and  worn  he  looked. 

**  Any  one  scene  becomes  monotonous  in  time,"  he  said. 

"  You  should  vary  your  walks." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  make  a  spectacle  of  myself  on 
the  promenade  in  the  afternoons  when  the  band  plays  ?  "  he  said 
with  the  old  touch  of  bitterness,  **  and  have  people  pointing  and 
pitying  and  sermonizing  with  me  as  the  text  ?  "  He  flung  himself 
away  from  me  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  face.  I  decided  then, 
however,  which  path  to  choose. 

"You  are  leaving  to-morrow?"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  That  is  what  I  meant  to  do,"  I  said  quietly. 

"  Where  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  am  due  at  Lady  Garden  s." 

Silence  again. 
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"  You  express  no  regret,"  I  said  ;  **  you  are  not  very  complimen- 
tary."    My  laugh  was  a  little  hysterical. 

"  Why  express  what  is  useless  ?  "  he  said.  **  I  don't  suppose  a 
ton  of  my  regret  would  weigh  with  you  one  iota." 

"It  would  at  least  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  was 
missed,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  almost  as  if  the  words  were 
forced  from  him  against  his  will,  "if  it  affords  you  any  satisfac- 
tion to  know  it,  the  prospect  won't  be  bleaker  or  drearier  over 
there  after  the  sun  sets  than  my  days  when  you  have  gone."  He 
pointed  to  a  stretch  of  bare  brown  moorland  on  our  right.  The 
intensity  of  his  words  and  expression  staggered  me  and  set  my 
nerves  quivering. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stay  on  here  ? "  I  asked,  as  calmly  as  I 
could. 

"As  well  die  here  as  another  place,"  he  said,  returning  to  his 
old  tones.  **  Wounded  animals,  you  know,  always  crawl  out  of 
sight." 

I  tried  to  still  my  quivering  nerves  but  they  had  got  the 
better  of  me.  His  words  completely  swept  away  all  my  efforts 
at  self-control. 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't ! "  I  said,  and  then  I  gave  way  to  long 
passionate  sobs  that  shook  my  whole  frame.  He  did  not  inter- 
rupt me  till  I  was  quieter. 

"  Would  you  mind  coming  nearer  ?  "  he  said  then,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  strangely  subdued. 

I  moved  along  the  bench.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  clasped 
one  of  mine.     "  You  care  ?  "  was  all  he  said. 

I  could  see  his  face  was  ghastly  pale  and  he  gnawed  his  mous- 
tachios  spasmodically.  I  was  annoyed  with  myself  for  having 
agitated  him  and  annoyed  with  him  for  being  agitated. 

"  Of  course  I  care,"  I  said,  "  people  aren't  all  made  of  stone,  as 
you  seem  to  imagine." 

He  was  silent,  but  he  did  not  relax  his  hold  of  my  fingers. 

"  I  know  I  am  a  brute,"  he  said,  "  but  the  life  I  lead — this  lin- 
gering death  rather — you  don't  know "     He  stopped  and 

then  added,  *'  And  now  you're  going — my  first  ray  of  light,  and 
no  sooner  dawned  than  extinguished." 

"  What  if  I  don't  leave  Barstowe  ?  "  I  said  suddenly. 

HLs  hold  of  my  fingers  tightened  considerably. 
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"  What !  Victimize  yourself  for  another  week  ?  " 

"  No,  stay  on  indefinitely." 

He  laughed  shortly.  "  You  would  soon  tire  of  that.  That 
giddy  butterfly,  Mrs.  Rainforth,  would  give  out  too  within  the 
week." 

''  I  don't  need  Mrs.  Rainforth." 

'*  You  need  some  one.     You  could  not  stop  at  the  hotel  alone." 

'*  I  shouldn't  mean  to  stop  at  the  hotel." 

"  Well,  in  rooms  alone.  You  know  you  are  talking  nonsense. 
Even  Barstowe  is  not  free  from  Mrs.  Grundy's  supervision. 
Besides  your  rdle  of  sister  of  mercy  would  soon  pall." 

"  Would  it  ?  "  I  said,  piqued  by  his  want  of  faith  in  me.  **  I 
suppose  you  think  you  have  estimated  my  character  accurately  ?  " 
I  pulled  away  my  hand  and  moved  up  the  bench. 

"I  daresay  I  seem  ungrateful?"  he  said,  looking  after  me 
relenting  ly. 

"  You  do.     Abominably  ungrateful,"  I  said. 

"  Won't  you  come  back  ?  "  he  pleaded,  holding  out  his  hand. 
**  I  cannot  follow  you,"  he  added  diplomatically.  But  I  was 
adamant. 

"  You  are  a  hard-hearted  little  thing !  "  he  said,  "  for  all  you 
look  so  gentle." 

"  You  have  abused  your  privileges,"  I  returned  coldly. 

"  Say,  rather,  I  am  thinking  only  of  you,"  he  said.  '*  You  do  not 
consider  the  renunciation  1  am  practising.  I  am  showing  my- 
self a  fool  as  regards  self-interest  Your  impossible  proposal 
opens  up  Paradise.  The  alternative  presents — well,  the  black- 
ness of  darkness." 

**  Then  why  won't  you  have  me  ?  " 

"You  are  prepared  to  defy  Mrs.  Grundy?"  he  said,  looking  at 
me  with  a  half-pitying  smile  that  was  rather  exasperating. 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  way,"  I  said,  as  calmly  as  I  could  for  the 
beating  of  my  heart  "  If  you  will  marry  me,  we  can  defy  Mrs. 
Grundy  effectually  together." 

I  had  half  turned  from  him  but  I  could  hear  the  catch  in  his 
breath  at  my  words.  He  did  not  speak  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  sounded  cold  and  stern : 

"  Is  this  a  hoax  ?  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  an  exceedingly  ill-timed 
one. 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  isn't  a  hoax.     You  are  the  most  thorough- 
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going,  out-and-out  sceptic  I  ever  met."  His  dark  eyes  flashed. 
He  did  not  speak  immediately,  but  I  could  see  the  veins  stand 
out  on  the  hand  that  tightly  grasped  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  idea  of  what  you  have  just 
done,"  he  said,  after  a  little  pause. 

"Something  rather  unusual.  Made  you  a  proposal  without 
even  the  excuse  of  its  being  Leap  Year."  I  tried  to  laugh,  but 
the  rather  hysterical  sound  to  my  own  ears  warned  me  to  adopt 
another  tone. 

"  I  hardly  think,"  he  said,  with  something  of  the  old  fire  in  his 
eyes,  "  you  know  all  your  proposal  involves.  Truly,  it  would  not 
be  for  long,  but  I  warn  you,  I  am  not  only  a  maimed  and  useless 
member  of  creation,  but  I  have  not  the  temper  of  an  angel." 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  that,"  I  said,  laughing  more 
naturally.  "  You  see  I  have  had  some  experience  of  you  in  the 
last  week." 

A  momentary  gleam  of  humour  kindled  in  his  eye. 

"  Have  you  considered  what  the  world  will  say  of  the  fate  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Stallard  ?  " 

"  Probably  that  she  has  taken  leave  of  her  senses.  She  may 
even  be  thought  worthy  of  a  paragraph  in  the  society  journals," 
I  said  indiflerently. 

*'  Violet !  "  he  said  entreatingly,  reaching  out  his  hand  towards 
me ;  I  moved  down  nearer  him.  "  You  know  I  never  cultivated 
the  virtue  of  unselfishness — and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  now  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  understanding  that  he  accepted  my  proposal. 


"  Meta,"  I  said,  entering  the  sitting-rooin  where  Mrs.  Rainforth 
was  writing  notes,  and  generally  settling  up  matters  preparatory  to 
our  departure  the  next  day,  **  would  you  mind  putting  off  your 
going  till  a  later  train  to-morrow?" 

'*  Oh,  why  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  little  impatient 
contraction  of  her  eyebrows.  "  That  will  mean  wiring  to  Lady 
Garden  and  altering  all  our  plans  and  arriving  close  on  the  dinner- 
hour — the  train  service  here  is  so  bad — ^and  that  makes  such  a 
scramble.     Are  you  very  urgent  ?  " 

"  Very,"  I  said,  sitting  down  and  deliberately  pulling  off  my 
gloves. 

She  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 
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**  I  should  consider  it  a  personal  favour  if  you  could  spare  me 
an  hour  to-morrow  morning,"  I  said.  "I  am.  going  to  be 
married." 

Mrs.  Rainforth  was  crossing  to  the  waste-paper  basket  with  a 
torn  letter  in  her  hand,  but  she  stopped  half-way,  and  sat  down 
on  a  chair  and  stared  at  me. 

"  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Carlton — Horace  Carlton,"  I  said, 
anticipating  a  whole  volley  of  ejaculations,  "and  I  should  like  you 
to  give  me  away.  I  suppose  one  must  be  given  away.  Every- 
thing is  settled.  It  won't  take  long.  It  only  means  your  missing 
the  first  train." 

Then  Mrs.  Rainforth's  tongue  was  loosed. 

"  Violet  Stallard  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  have  you  suddenly  taken 
leave  of  your  senses  ?  Do  you  know  that  in  six  months  Horace 
Carlton  will  be  a  dead  man  ?  His  life  isn't  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase, and " 

"  I  have  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,"  I  interrupted 
impatiently.     "  Will  you  do  what  I  ask  ?  " 

Mrs.  Rainforth  began  to  weep  helplessly,  "  How  could  she 
take  the  responsibility  ?  What  would  my  natural  guardians  say  ? 
How  could  she  be  answerable  to  my  friends  and  the  public,  &c., 
&c."  But  after  a  wearisome  contention  she  promised  what  I 
asked. 

Mr.  Carlton  and  I  were  married  next  morning  in  the  little 
church  on  the  hill,  with  only  Mrs.  Rainforth,  who  wore  a  mourn- 
ful, remonstrating  expression  of  face,  and  a  toilet  which  also 
suggested  half- mourning,  and  my  maid  and  Lambert  and  little 
Freddy  as  on-lookers.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Rainforth  was  insured 
invitations  for  the  entire  summer  and  autumn,  if  only  on  the  head 
of  the  part  she  played  in  the  ceremony. 

"  My  dear  Violet,"  she  said  afterwards,  when  I  had  undertaken 
to  see  her  off  by  train,  "  I  am  so  beset  with  scruples  as  to  the 
part  I  have  played  in  this  morning's  work.  Oh,  my  dear, 
couldn't  I  name  several  young  men  of  our  acquaintance  whom  I 
have  made  enemies  for  life ?  And  what  will  Lady  Garden  say? 
And,  my  dear,"  leaning  out  of  the  carriage  and  lowering  her  voice, 
"is  it  merely  charity — or — or  is  it  some  other  feeling  ?  ' 

I  remember  taking  the  quiet  road  back  to  Mr.  Carlton's  house, 
and  repeating  my  new  name  to  myself  to  see  if  repetition  would 
make  the  sound  anything  like  familiar. 
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I  never  saw  reason  to  regret  my  choice.  At  first  my  husband 
was  polite,  and  by  a  mighty  effort  curbed  that  irritation  that 
was  part  of  his  malady,  but  by-and-bye,  as  he  grew  accustomed 
to  me,  he  fell  into  the  old  ways — outbursts  of  impatience  alter- 
nated with  fits  of  penitence.  I  humoured  him  sometimes,  some- 
times I  pulled  him  up.  I  never  offered  him  pity,  nor  did  I  allow 
him  to  sink  into  apathy.  On  the  whole,  my  way  seemed  to  suit 
him,  though  I  found  it  impossible  to  altogether  sweeten  a  stream 
that  had  got  poisoned  as  it  were  at  the  very  fountain-head. 

He  lingered  on  rather  longer  than  the  doctors  had  prophesied. 
They  said  that  was  owing  to  my  ministrations.  All  through 
that  summer  and  autumn  I  heard,  as  in  far-off  echoes,  what  the 
world  was  saying  regarding  my  line  of  conduct.  But  its  opinion 
touched  me  not  at  all.  It  saw  only  my  isolated,  unaccountable 
action,  only  that  I,  the  flattered  favourite,  with  much  of  the  world 
before  me,  had  united  myself  to  a  maimed,  helpless  invalid — only 
half  a  man,  as  some  one  said.  It  saw  only  the  wreck  and  the 
bath-chair,  and  nothing  of  the  motives  working  behind  and  lead- 
ing up  to  this — knew  nothing  of  the  cherished  memories,  of  the 
white  satin  ribbons,  grown  yellow  with  age,  and  the  withered 
violets. 

We  stayed  at  Barstowe  till  the  end.  **  It  was,"  as  Horace  had 
once  remarked,  "  as  good  a  place  to  die  in  as  another." 

If  it  were  reward  enough  to  become  so  absolutely  essential  to 
his  happiness,  or  rather  his  being,  that  he  could  not  bear  me  out 
of  his  sight,  I  had  it  in  these  last  months.  He  and  Freddy 
and  I,  when  weather  permitted,  were  to  be  seen,  week  in,  week 
out,  on  the  high  cliffs. 

I  shut  my  eyes  determinedly  to  his  going  till  the  end  was  close 
at  hand.  .  When  the  June  sunshine  was  flooding  the  sands  and 
cliffs,  when  the  sunsets  were  things  to  remember,  he  went  from  me. 
He  was  holding  my  hand  at  the  end.  His  face  was  haggard, 
emaciated,  drawn,  but  the  lines  about  the  mouth  were  less  hard, 
less  bitter  than  of  yore.  His  dark,  restless  eyes  were  the  only 
bit  of  him  that  had  not  faded. 

I  wanted  something — I  was  not  sure  exactly  what — some 
verbal  expression  of  some  kind.  He  did  not  speak,  and  the 
moments  were  flying. 

"  You  are  leaving  me,  Horace,"  I  said  desperately.    He  opened 
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his  dying  eyes.  Perhaps  he  read  the  silent  craving  in  mine. 
His  clasp  of  my  hand  tightened. 

"  I  am  actually  loath  to  go,"  he  said,  with  a  momentary  smile 
flitting  across  his  face.  "  Till  you  came  I  was  ready  to  curse 
God  and  die.  The  world  was  all  crooked  for  me  till  these  fingers 
came  and  straightened  it" 

I  felt  a  hardly  perceptible  pressure  of  my  hand,  and  then  he 
went 

I  was  content  with  my  reward. 


the  'Reaaon  Mb\>. 

"  Haste  me  to  know  it : 
That  I  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  on  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  haste  to  my  revenge."  Shakespeare, 

Sunday  afternoon.  The  Minster  bells  had  just  ceased  chiming, 
and  a  burst  of  music  flooded  the  Cathedral  as  the  choir  filed 
slowly  in  and  took  their  places.  A  minute  or  two  later  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  evening  prayer  rang  loud  and  clear 
through  the  vast  building,  and  the  service  continued,  carried  on 
with  that  wonderful  blending  of  reverential  prayer  and  exquisite 
music  which  characterizes  the  Cathedral  services  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages.  The  beautifully  trained  voices  of  the  choir  rose  and 
fell,  now  hushed  into  softest  whispers,  now  rising  into  loudest 
melody,  which,  vibrating  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Cathedral,  brought  rest  to  many  a  weary  man  and  woman,  who 
forgot  for  a  time  their  cares  and  troubles  as  they  revelled  in  that 
perfect  music. 

Norah  Armstrong  leant  back  in  the  big,  roomy  stall,  as  one  of 
the  minor  canons  began  the  first  lesson,  and  turned  her  head 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  grand  east  window  to  her  left.  Up, 
up,  up,  her  eyes  wandered,  to  the  gray,  arched  stone  roof  over- 
head, which  had  looked  down  century  after  century  on  such 
countless  multitudes  of  worshippers ;  then  back  again  to  that 
beautiful  window,  with  all  its  marvellous  harmony  of  colouring, 
a  fitting  decoration  indeed  for  the  house  of  the  King  of  Kings. 
A  sense  of  peace  and  rest  stole  into  the  girl's  heart,  and  her  face 
lost  something  of  the  sadness  which  was  habitual  to  it.  The 
past  year  or  two  with  all  their  pain  and  suffering  faded  away, 
leaving  only  the  memory  of  those  happy  days  when  to  live  had 
seemed  very  good,  and  death  had  not  yet  cast  that  dark  shadow 
across  her  life. 

Unconsciously  her  eyes  strayed  across  to  the  men's  stalls 
opposite,  scanning  each  face  without  seeing  it,  until  she  caught 
sight  of  one  which  arrested  her  attention,  and  with  a  sudden 
start  of  recc^nition  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  as  if  what 
she  had  seen  had  hurt  them. 

**  My  God  !  why  has  he  come  here  ?  "  she  whispered  to  herself. 
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Could  there  be  any  mistake  ?  She  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
across  to  the  stalls  again.  No.  Would  she  ever  forget  that  hand- 
some face,  with  its  laughing  eyes?  Was  it  always  to  come 
between  her  and  her  happiness  ?  Where  was  the  rest  and  peace  in 
her  heart  now  ?  Gone !  Gone !  Had  he  power  even  here,  in  God's 
house,  to  make  her  wretched,  to  turn  all  her  prayers  for  help 
and  strength  into  one  bitter  cry  of  hatred,  one  passionate  longing 
for  revenge  ? 

The  service  was  ended,  and  Norah  threaded  her  way  in  and  out 
amongst  the  people,  as  she  walked  quickly  down  the  nave 
towards  the  west  doors,  which  swung  heavily  on  their  hinges  as 
she  passed  out  into  the  brilliant  June  sunshine,  half  dazzled  by 
the  light  after  the  solemn  dimness  of  the  Minster. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell  with  a 
yawn,  looking  up  from  her  book,  as  Norah  came  into  the  pretty, 
cool  drawing-room.  "  Ring  the  bell,  there's  a  dear, and  let's  have  tea 
at  once,  I'm  half  dead.   Were  there  many  people  at  the  Minster  ?  " 

**  Crowds,  and  I'm  sure  Captain  Haynes  is  coming  to  tea.  I 
saw  him  wildly  pursuing  me,  but  I  came  home  the  short  way 
and  so  of  course  he  missed  me.  Oh,  I'm  so  hot !  "  and  Norah 
sank  into  a  big  arm-chair.    **  Why,  where's  Tom  ?  " 

"  Gone  for  a  walk  by  the  river.  Yes,  you  are  right,  there's 
Captain  Haynes  coming  up  the  drive !  Good  gracious !  who's 
that  with  him  ?     Somebody  new,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Norah  quietly.  Then  she  walked  to  the  door. 
Her  first  instinct  was  to  fly.  Second  thoughts  are  best.  Would  he 
recognize  in  the  tall,  well-dressed,  and — so  they  said ! — pretty 
girl,  the  long,  lank,  untidy  child  who  used  to  run  wild  about 
the  picturesque  old  hall  at  Marston  so  many  years  ago  ?  No,  of 
course  not ;  so  she  stayed,  and  when  a  few  minutes  later  Captain 
Haynes  introduced  **  Major  Burney  "  to  her,  she  gave  him  a  very 
self-possessed  little  bow,  though  icy  withal. 

"  I  say,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  hope  you  won't  think  me  cool  bringing 
him,  but  he's  a  great  pal  of  mine — got  some  appointment  on  the 
staff,  you  know.  He  only  arrived  on  Wednesday,  so  he  couldn't 
call  before,"  Captain  Haynes  explained  to  her,  as  Burney  stood 
near  the  tea-table  talking  to  Norah.  "  He  saw  A^r,"  jerking  his 
head  in  Miss  Armstrong's  direction,  "and  wanted  to  know  who 
she  was.  Of  course  ! "  he  added  energetically.  He  adored  Norah, 

She  was  very  kind  to  him  that  afternoon,  kinder  than  she  had 
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ever  been  before,  he  thought  She  smiled  up  at  him  in  tht 
sweetest  way  with  her  pretty  bright  eyes,  and  Burney  noting  it, 
asked  himself  somewhat  irritably  why  those  same  eyes  should 
look  so  cold  and  hard  whenever  they  were  turned  to  him. 

*'  May  I  come  and  call  again  soon  ? "   he  asked,  as  he  said 
good-bye,  looking  down  at  her  intently. 

"This  is  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Maxwell's  house,  not  mine,"  she 
answered  coldly.   **  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  coming,"  which  was 
rude,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  she  was  noted  for  her  courtesy. 
He  made  her  a  little  bow. 

"  I  am  snubbed,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  had  just  a  trace 
of  annoyance  in  it. 

**  Norah,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  after  the  two  men  had  left,  "  I 
never  saw  such  an  icicle  of  a  girl  as  you  are  in  my  life !  I 
wonder  that  wretched  Major  Burney  wasn't  frozen  to  death,  and 
the  poor  man  admires  you  immensely.  He  talked  about  you  al 
the  way  here,  and  gazed  at  you  all  through  the  service  this 
afternoon,  Captain  Haynes  told  me.    Why  were  you  so  odd  ?  " 

Norah  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  near  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  garden,  her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee,  her  head  on 
her  hand. 

**  Tm  afraid  it's  my  nature  to  be  an  icicle,"  she  answered  slowly 
at  last.  **  I  can't  rush  at  everybody  with  open  arms.  Nearly  every 
man  I  meet  bores  me,  and  all  the  women  seem  to  fight  shy  of 
me.  I  suppose  it's  a  want  of  friendliness  in  my  own  disposition. 
I  often  wish  I  didn't  feel  so  '  stand-offish '  towards  the  world  in 
general.  I  envy  people  who  have  any  amount  of  friends,  and 
can  find  pleasure  in  their  society.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
make  friends,  but  I  can't.  It  isn't  in  me.  Do  you  know  I  some- 
times wonder  if  every  one  has  a  big  lump  of  affection  given  them 
when  they  are  born,  and  if  some  of  us  manage  to  spread  it  over 
half  a  hundred  people,  and  the  rest  of  us  give  away  our  whole 
.  lump  to  one  person." 

Edith  Maxwell  did  not  say,  '*  what  an  absurd  idea,"  for  she 
understood  this  reserved  girl  as  no  one  else  did.  She  only 
said  : 

"If  that  is  the  case,  I  know  who  you  spent j/^«r affection  on, 
dear." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that,  broken  only  by  the  wind 
sighing  in  the  trees,  and  the  loud  "  caw,"  "  caw  "  of  the  rooks,  as 
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they  made  their  way  noisily  home  and  prepared  to  go  to  roost. 
The  girl's  thoughts  had  drifted  back  again  to  that  dead  past,  and 
her  cousin  would  not  disturb  them. 

'*  Edith,"  said  Norah  at  last,  "  I  can  never  thank  you  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me  since  I  came  to  live  with  you  and  Tom.  No 
one  else  would  have  sympathized  with  me  as  you  did ;  but  you — 
you  understood,"  and  getting  up  from  her  chair  she  walked  across 
the  room,  bent  down,  kissed  her  cousin's  forehead,  and  then 
quietly  went  up-stairs. 

One  afternoon,  about  ten  days  after  this,  Norah  was  spending  a 
delightfully  lazy  time  reading  a  novel,  sitting  near  the  open 
drawing-room  window  in  the  most  comfortable  chair  she  could 
find,  when  Captain  Haynes  was  announced.  The  Maxwells  had 
gone  out  for  a  drive,  so  Norah  and  her  admirer  were  tSte-d-tite. 
They  had  tea,  and  then  wandered  about  the  garden  together. 
She  had  a  distinct  suspicion  of  what  was  coming,  and  was 
dreadfully  nervous  in  consequence.  She  talked  incessantly,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  pause,  plunged  wildly  into  some  utterly 
inapropos  subject  But  it  was  of  no  use,  he  would  not  be  put  off, 
and  before  he  left  had  offered  her  his  heart,  which  was  good  ;  his 
hand,  which  was  huge;  and  his  fortune,  which  was  «//.  She 
refused  all  these,  but  very  gently  and  kindly,  for  it  hurt  her  to 
give  this  honest-hearted  man  any  pain. 

"  I  am  so  dreadfully  sorry  about  it  all,"  she  said  regretfully, 
"  but  surely  you  never  thought  that  I — I " 

"  You  never  encouraged  me,  if  that's  what  you  mean,  and  it 
isn't  your  fault  in  the  least.  Some  one  was  saying  only  the  other 
day  that  you  never  seemed  to  care  a  straw  for  any  of  the  men  in 
the  place.  I  was  a  fool  to  think  I  had  a  chance,  but  you're 
enough  to  turn  any  man's  head.  I  couldn't  help  falling  in  love 
with  you." 

She  remembered  that  last  sentence  when  she  was  dressing  for 
dinner  that  evening,  and  a  determined  look  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  queer  lines  about  her  mouth.  She  rushed  down-stairs  into 
the  drawing-room  very  late,  looking  lovely,  decked  out  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  new  white  ball-dress,  and  carrying  an  enormous 
bouquet  of  white  roses  in  her  hand.  The  Militia  regiment,  which 
had  just  come  up  for  their  month's  training,  had  sent  out  invita- 
tions for  a  ball  that  evening,  and  Mrs.  MaxwelLwas  giving  a  little 
dinner-party  of  eight  beforehand. 
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"Oh,  Edith,  why  didn't  you  begin  dinner  ?  "  she  whispered  to 
her  cousin,  as  she  passed  her  to  say  "  how  d*ye  do  "  to  a  lady  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Everybody  had  arrived,  Major  Burney  among  the  number. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you  all  waiting,"  she  said,  apolo- 
getically, as  she  shook  hands  with  every  one,  then  as  she  reached 
Burney  she  looked  up  at  him,  her  big,  gray  eyes  full  of  laughter, 
and  said,  "  You  see  I've  got  a  new  dress  on,  and  was  so  lost  in 
admiration  of  it  that  I  forgot  the  time  ! " 

She  had  met  him  several  times  since  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  he  had  shown  her  very  plainly  by  his  conduct  that  she  had  a 
great  attraction  for  him,  but  she  had  received  all  his  overtures 
most  coldly,  and  the  sudden  friendliness  in  her  tone  as  she  spoke 
to  him  now  was  a  delightful  surprise. 

**  I  hope  I  am  going  to  take  you  in  to  dinner  ? "  he  asked 
quickly. 

**  I'm  afraid  not,"  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head.  "  Now  I  must 
dispose  of  all  these  things  somewhere  before  I  go  in.  Oh !  this  table 
will  do,"  laying  down  her  gloves,  fan  and  bouquet  "  Aren't  they 
perfectly  lovely?"  gently  touching  the  sweet,  white  scented 
flowers  Captain  Haynes  had  sent  her. 

"Because  you  won't  take  me,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  take  the  flowers,"  he  had  said  with  a  rather  sad  smile 
as  he  parted  from  her  that  afternoon. 

"  Yes,  lovely,"  said  Burney ;  "  I  wish " 

"  What  ?  "  as  he  stopped  short. 

"  That  I  knew  who  had  sent  them." 

*'  Do  you !  Why  ?  "  looking  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"  Because  I  am — jealous." 

"  Are  you  ?  You  needn't  be,"  she  answered  very  low.  Then 
with  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  "  Oh,  dinner's  ready.  Here's  Tom 
coming  to  carry  you  away.    Good-bye,"  with  a  friendly  little  nod. 

'*  Which  dances  may  I  have  ?  "  Burney  was  asking  Norah  an 
hour  or  two  later  as  they  stood  in  the  brightly  lighted  ball-room. 

"  Which  do  you  want  ?  "  glancing  down  at  her  card. 

"  May  I  see  your  programme  ?  "  holding  out  his  hand  for  it. 

She  had  been  in  the  room  hardly  more  than  a  minute,  and 
had  only  about  half-a-dozen  names  down,  but  she  gave  it  to  him, 
knowing  perfectly  well  what  the  result  would  be. 

"  Oh,  what  luck !     How  many  may  I  have  ?    Only  two  ?  "  in 

26* 
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a  decidedly  disappointed  way ;  "  surely  you  will  give  me  more 
than  two  ?  Miss  Armstrong,  I've  been  looking  forward  to  thii 
evening  so  much,  don't  spoil  it  all  for  me,  please,"  looking  at  her 
in  that  pleading  way  he  had  never  found  to  fail  with  women  yet 
"  You  know  perfectly  well  there  is  not  another  woman  in  the 
room  I  want  to  dance  with.  You  will  give  me  some  more,  won't 
you  ?  " 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Norah  promised  him  nearly  half  the 
programme,  which  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least 

"  I  knew  she  wouldn't  turn  the  cold  shoulder  to  me  for  long," 
he  thought  to  himself  with  a  smile.  "  I've  never  yet  come  across 
the  woman  who  did." 

"  This  is  ours  then  ?  "  he  said,  as  the  next  waltz  began.  She 
shivered  as  he  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

**  Are  you  cold  ?  "  he  asked,  with  some  little  surprise  in  his  tone. 

"  Only  a  goose  walking  over  my  grave,"  she  answered  lightly, 
although  her  face  had  turned  as  white  as  her  frock.  Polite 
society  forbids  us  to  tell  a  person  that  we  loathe  them. 

**  Poor  Captain  Haynes  ! "  whispered  Edith  mischievously  to 
her  cousin  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  "  He  doesn't  seem  to 
have  a  chance  against  Major  Burney  1 " 

**  The  two  are  not  to  be  compared,"  was  the  answer,  but  Edith 
did  not  understand  the  remark  quite  in  the  way  it  was  meant 

The  ball  was  over,  and  Norah  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
looking-glass  in  her  bedroom  still  in  her  evening  dress. 

**  Norah,  my  dear,"  addressing  her  reflection  half  contemp- 
tuously, "you  didn't  know  you  could  flirt  so  well,  did  you? 
When  flirt  meets  flirt — well,  what  happens  ?  "  Then  she  turned 
away  with  a  quivering  sigh.  **  Why  has  he  come  into  my  life 
again?"  she  asked  herself  wearily.  "The  very  sight  of  him 
reminds  me  of  all  the  wrong  he  has  done,  and  I  was  trying  so  hard 
to  forget,  and  if  I  had  never  seen  him  again  I  might  have 
forgiven  too.     Now — I  can't !  " 

So  the  time  went  on,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  without  Jack 
Burney  meeting  Miss  Armstrong  somewhere  or  other,  sometimes 
at  a  tennis-party,  sometimes  at  a  picnic  or  a  dance,  and  if  there 
was  nothing  going  on,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  chance  of 
meeting  her  elsewhere,  he  would  drive  down  in  his  dog-cart  and 
spend  his  afternoon  at  the  Maxwell's. 

Norah  Armstrong  saw  clearly  the  power  she  was  gaining  over 
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this  admirer  of  hers,  and  welcomed  each  fresh  proof  of  it  with  a 
kind  of  bitter  triumph. 

**  I  will  make  him  love  me,"  she  would  say  to  herself  fiercely. 
**  He  may  have  flirted  with  other  women,  but  he  shall  love  me." 

And  so  one  day  when  she  had  met  him  at  a  picnic,  and  they 
had  wandered  together  through  the  cool,  green  woods,  it  came 
about  that  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Burney  had  flirted  des- 
perately with  more  women  than  he  could  count,  and  in  all  his 
love  affairs  it  had  been  his  boast  that  the  women  met  him  two- 
thirds  of  the  way.  But  with  this  girl  it  was  different.  She  seemed 
to  repel  even  whilst  she  encouraged  him.  Sometimes  when  he 
congratulated  himself  on  gaining  ground  as  regards  her  affections, 
he  would  see  a  look  in  the  gray  eyes  which  startled  him,  and  which, 
had  it  not  been  cancelled  a  moment  after  by  some  kind  word  or 
other,  he  could  have  vowed  showed  intense  dislike.  He  did  not 
understand  her  in  the  least,  wherein  perhaps  lay  her  greatest 
fascination  for  him.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  find  himself 
exerting  every  faculty  to  induce  a  woman  to  care  for  him,  and  the 
very  novelty  of  the  situation  was  pleasing  to  one  who  believed 
he  had  run  through  the  scale  of  emotions  before  he  was  thirty. 
So  he  pleaded  his  cause,  and  very  creditably  loo,  for  the  man  was 
in  earnest  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  A  curious  feeling  took 
possession  of  the  girl  as  she  listened,  a  wild  sort  of  triumph, 
mingled  with  bitter  resentment,  odd  sensations  for  a  man  to  raise 
in  a  girl's  heart — if  she  loved  him — had  he  but  known  it.  He 
did  not  know  it  though.  She  gave  him  no  definite  answer 
Would  he  wait  ?  she  asked  him,  but  in  such  sweet  soft  tones  as  to 
leave  bitter  doubt  in  Jack  Burney's  mind,  as  to  what  her  answer 
would  eventually  be 

"Of  course  I'll  wait.  I'd  wait  all  my  life  for  you,"  and  he  caughther 
hand  in  his,  but  only  for  a  second,  as  the  girl  drew  it  away  directly. 

"  Let  me  think  it  over,  and — and — will  you  promise  never  to — 
to — touch  me,  until  I  give  you  leave  ?  " 

"  I  will  promise  you  anything,"  but  the  request  hurt  him 
strangely ;  "still  I  may  hope,  mayn't  I  ?  " 

*  Why,  of  course  you  may,"  and  she  smiled  up  at  him  so  kindly, 
Jack  knew  he  had  only  to  wait  patiently  and  he  would  win. 

A  fortnight  passed  away — violent  love-making  on  the  one  side, 
very  graciously  and  prettily  received  on  the  other.  And  still 
Norah  gave  no  answer. 
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"  Major  Buraey  has  written  to  say  he  is  coming  round  this  * 
afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell  at  breakfast  one  morning.    "  Will 
you  tell  him,  Norah,  that  I  quite  forgot  it  was  the  Primrose  League 
meeting  to-day.     I  dare  say  he  will  try  and  bear  my  absence  if* 
you  entertain  him  instead ! "  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

Five  o'clock  came  and  Major  Burney  never  appeared.  Norah 
rang  the  bell  rather  impatiently  for  tea.  She  really  could  not 
wait  for  him  any  longer,  she  told  herself  irritably.  Ten  minutes 
past  five.  Surely  he  was  coming?  It  really  was  very  rude  of 
him  to  keep  her  in  like  this  and  then  never  turn  up.  A  ring  at 
the  front  door-bell.  She  fixed  her  eyes  expectantly  on  the  door. 
It  opened  ;  only  the  servant  with  a  note.  A  vague  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  disappointment  came  over  Norah.  She  took  up 
a  book  and  tried  to  read,  glancing  frequently  at  the  clock ;  half- 
past  five ;  twenty  minutes  to  six  ;  ten  minutes  to  six.  She  shut 
up  her  book  with  a  bang.  Could  anything  have  happened  to  him  ? 
As  a  rule  he  was  never  later  than  four,  and  here  it  was  going  on 
for  six  o'clock.  All  sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  catastrophes 
that  might  have  befallen  him  rushed  through  her  mind.  Had  he 
been  thrown  out  of  his  dog-cart  ?  She  had  always  told  him  his 
mare  looked  as  if  she  meant  mischief.  Perhaps — perhaps — ^he  had 
been — killed  !  Wildly  improbable  as  the  idea  was,  her  breath 
came  and  went  in  little,  short,  quick  gasps,  and  the  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  as  with  a  sudden  movement  she  sprang  to  her 
feet.    At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  Jack  Burney  came  in. 

'*  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  you  have  come ! "  she  cried,  the  colour 
rushing  to  her  cheeks  again  as  she  held  out  both  her  hands  to 
greet  him,  all  her  intense  joy  and  gladness  shining  in  the  sweet 
gray  eyes.  "  I  didn't  know  what  had  happened  to  you  ;  I  thought 
you  would  never  come  1 "  Then  all  at  once  her  hands  dropped 
to  her  sides,  and  her  face  grew  very  white  and  still,  for  it  had 
flashed  upon  her  as  a  sudden  revelation  what  her  unbounded 
anxiety  for  him  meant. 

"Were  you  anxious?"  he  asked  very  gently,  looking  into  her 
eyes ;  "  it  is  good  to  think  you  missed  me.  Norah,  don't  you  care 
for  me  a  little?  "  he  pleaded  earnestly.  Surely  her  ^y^s  had  not 
welcomed  him  in  that  way,  had  he  no  chance. 

She  walked  away  from  him  to  the  window.  She  could  not  trust 
herself  to  look  at  him  just  now.  Care  for  him  a  little?  Would 
to  God  it  had  only  been  a  little  1    Fool  that  she  was  never  to  have 
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guessed  whither  she  was  drifting.  Playing  with  fire  is  but  a  dan- 
gerous game  at  best,  and  now  that  it  was  too  late  she  had  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  had  burnt  herself. 

"  When  am  I  to  have  my  answer,  Norah  ?  Don't  keep  me 
waiting  too  long,  dear,  please.     Surely " 

"  I  will  tell  you  soon,"  she  interrupted.  "  Please-r-please  don't 
ask  me  now,"  and  her  lips  quivered,  *'  I — I — have  a  headache 
to-day,"  she  ended  lamely.  This  new  pain  had  come  upon  her  so 
suddenly,  she  felt  utterly  weak  and  helpless  now.  She  would  be 
brave  enough  if  she  could  only  fight  it  out  alone. 

Next  morning  Major  Burney  got  a  note  from  Miss  Armstrong 
asking  him  to  come  and  see  her  that  afternoon.  He  drove  round 
about  four  o'clock,  and  fidgeted  about  the  drawing-room 
waiting  for  her.  It  was  deliciously  cool  in  there,  the  windows 
were  wide  open,  and  the  Venetian  blinds  drawn  low  down  to  keep 
out  the  glare.  On  every  available  table  and  bracket  were  flowers, 
whose  sweet  scent  filled  the  whole  room.  A  veritable  Paradise 
after  the  hot,  glaring  world  out  of  doors. 

She  came  in  at  last  and  he  started  as  he  saw  her  face,  it  was  so 
drawn  and  white.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  not  slept  all  night, 
and  there  were  black  marks  under  her  eyes — those  eyes,  so 
intensely  sad,  that  in  after  years  they  never  ceased  to  haunt  him. 
He  had  seen  them  merry,  scornful,  cold,  angry,  but  it  was  as  he 
saw  them  now,  passionately  sad,  that  he  always  remembered 
them  afterwards  with  a  useless  and  unavailing  remorse. 

Without  saying  a  word  she  laid  a  packet  of  letters  in  his  hand, 
then  walked  to  the  window  and  waited, 

"  How  did  you  get  these  ? "  He  was  nervous,  and  even  to 
himself  his  voice  sounded  odd.  Then  reflecting  that  he  had 
better  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  realizing  more 
keenly  every  moment  that  this  girl,  with  the  pale,  sad  face, 
meant  all  the  world  to  him,  he  went  on  quickly,  **  Of  course  you 
must  know,  as  you  have  these  letters,"  she  turned  her  head  and 
listened  intently,  "  that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  once.  But 
— er — we — ^got  eventually  tired  of  each  other." 

If  she  had  for  a  moment  regretted  her  past  conduct,  had 
stopped  sometimes  to  wonder  if  it  was  right  to  follow  the  path 
she  had  marked  out  for  herself,  all  misgiving^  flew  to  the  winds 
at  his  words.  She  turned  and  came  towards  him,  her  head  well 
up,  her  eyes  blazing. 
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•*  Mutually  tired  of  each  other ! "  she  echoed,  and  he  wondered 
at  the  scorn  in  her  voice.  "  Why  do  you  lie  about  it  ?  There  is  no 
use  doing  so  to  me ;  unfortunately  I  know  too  much  about  it ! " 

"  Then  say  /  grew  tired,"  he  amended  with  an  impatient  laugh. 
Then  with  a  sudden  change  of  voice,  "  Surely  you  will  not  let  a 
stupid  love  affair,  dead  and  done  with,  come  between  us.  I  never 
really  cared  for  her,  she  cared  far  more  than  I " 

"  Stop !  How  dare  you  ! "  she  burst  out  passionately.  "  Have 
you  no  sense  of  right  or  honour  left  in  you  ?  Yes,  she  did  care 
for  you,  honestly  and  truly,  with  a  love  such  as  a  man  like  you 
are  incapable  of  grasping  1 " 

"'May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  the  reason  why  you  are  so  very 
angry?"  he  asked  quietly.  Surely  all  this  showed  she  was 
jealous,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  why,  so  much  the  better. 

**  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why,"  and  her  eyes  flashed  angri- 
ly, though  her  voice  was  as  quiet  as  his  own — "  the  reason  why  I 
have  ever  even  spoken  to  you.     Helen  Grant  was  my  cousin." 

She  stopped  for  a  second  as  Bumey  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"  I  had  lived  with  the  Grants  from  my  babyhood,  and  loved 
Helen,  who  was  ten  years  older  than  I  was,  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  wide  world."  There  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and 
for  a  moment  she  did  not  speak,  then  went  on  again  hurriedly 
as  if  she  must  tell  her  story  as  quickly  as  possible.  "  My  father 
and  mother  died  when  I  was  a  baby,  I  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  * 
and  the  whole  of  my  childish  affection  was  centred  on  Helen, 
and  the  older  I  grew,  the  stronger  my  love  became."  Another 
pau3e  as  she  began  to  re-arrange  a  vase  full  of  big,  sweet-scented, 
top-heavy  roses,  but  her  hands  trembled  so  she  had  to  leave  her 
task  unfinished.  She  could  not  go  on  speaking  until  she  had 
her  voice  under  control,  and  Burney  did  not  break  the  silence,  he 
was  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  but  came  to  a  halt 
at  her  side  as  she  resumed  quietly,  all  trace  of  emotion  having 
left  her  voice.  "  When  I  was  about  fourteen  you  came  down  to 
stay  near  us,  and  before  you  left  you  had  become  engaged  to  my 
cousin.  I  used  often  to  watch  for  you  as  you  came  up  the  drive, 
and  run  and  tell  her  you  were  coming,  for  I  loved  to  see  the  glad- 
ness that  my  news  always  brought  into  her  face.  You  hardly 
ever  saw  me  when  you  came,  for  I  knew  Helen  was  happier  alone 
with  you.  I  wondered  when  I  first  saw  you  again  if  you  would 
recognize  me,  but  it  was  hardly  likely.      Mrs.  Maxwell  had  often 
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heard  your  name,  though  she  had  never  met  you,  but  when  she 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  your  being  related  to  the  man  who 
had  been  engaged  to  Helen  Grant  I  volunteered  no  information. 
You  did  not  know  me,  and  I  did  not  wish  any  one  to  think  that  I 
knew  you." 

"Armstrong?  Armstrong?"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  of  course 
I  remember  now !  Oh,  what  a  fool  IVe  been ! "  Then  out  loud, 
**  But  she  never  called  you  Norah  ?  " 

"  No,  she  never  called  me  Norah." 

"  I  thought  not,  she  used  to  call  you " 

"  'DovLX.you  say  it ! "  she  cried,  as  if  the  sound  of  that  dear  old 
pet  name  from  his  lips  would  be  more  than  she  could  bear.  Then 
she  went  on  quietly,  "  My  uncle  was  in  very  bad  health,  and 
Helen  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  him  to  go  out  to 
India  with  you.  You  were  so  kind  and  thoughtful,  she  told  me," 
a  curiously  satiAcal  inflection  in  her  tone,  "and  said  you  would 
not  try  and  persuade  her  to  leave  him  on  any  account.  It  was 
very  thoughtful  of  you  not  to  marry  her  until  you  had  made  quite 
sure  of  her  money,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

A  deep  red  flush  spread  over  his  face  as  he  made  some  angry 
ejaculation,  but  she  went  on  speaking  and  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Grant  was,  as  you  know,"  slightly  emphasizing  the  last 
words,  "  a  very  rich  man,  and  Helen,  being  the  only  child,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  heiress.  Her  mother  was  dead,  so  her 
father's  fortune  would  come  straight  to  her  at  his  death.  You 
knew  that,  didn*t  you  ?  "  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  When  her  father 
died,  after  being  a  complete  invalid  for  three  years,  it  was  found 
his  fortune  was  about  a  third  of  what  it  was  supposed  to  be,  that 
he  had  lost  nearly  all  the  money  he  had,  chiefly  in  speculations, 
and  that  Helen  would  have  barely  a  hundred  a  year  to  live  upon. 
You  know  the  rest,  how  she  wrote  and  told  you  her  father  was 
dead,  told  you  too  how  she  was  no  longer  rich  ;  sorry,  as  I  knew, 
that  she  would  bring  so  little  with  her,  but  never  doubting  for  an 
instant  that  she  would  not  be  as  welcome  to  you  poor  as  rich. 
Don't  interrupt  me,"  she  said  authoritatively  as  he  tried  to  speak, 
"  you  shall  hear  it  all,  all  the  cruel  wrong  you  did  her.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  when  she  got  your  answer.  She  came  into  my 
room,  your  letter  in  her  hand,  and  she  looked  so  changed  I  hardly 
knew  her.  She  had  aged  ten  }'ears  it  seemed  to  me,  her  face  was 
so  worn  and  lined.     Then  she  showed  me  your  letter,  surely  the 
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cruelest  one  a  man  ever  wrote,  with  its  pitiful  attempts  to  hide 
your  intense  selfishness  and  disloyalty,  under  the  plea  that  you 
could  not  bear  to  drag  her  down  to  poverty ;  as  if,"  with  a  mirth- 
less laugh,  "it  were  not  poverty  enough  to  live  on  a  hundred  a 
year !  She  knew  perfectly  well  you  could  afford  to  marry  her, 
and  she  saw  you  in  your  true  colours.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall 
never  foi^et  the  look  of  suffering  on  her  face,  as  she  turned  to  me 
and  said  so  pitifully,  '  It  was  my  money  then  that  he  cared  for 
after  all,' "  and  the  tear$  came  into  Norah's  eyes  as  she  turned 
away  with  a  sob.  "Is  it  any  wonder  I  grew  to  hate  you?" 
she  went  on  rapidly.  "  My  pretty  bright  cousin  changed  into 
a  broken-hearted  woman.  She  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
after  that  she  took  no  care  of  herself.  She  died  six  months 
afterwards.  Don't  try  to  look  sorry,  please!"  with  a  hard 
little  laugh,  "  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  believe  in  your  sorrow 
if  I  tried.  You  ought  to  be  glad  she  is  dead,  ydi  spoilt  her  life. 
Are  you  surprised  that  I  should  feel  that  the  man  who  brought 
this  sorrow  into  her  life  had  helped  to  kill  her  ? "  she  ended 
fiercely.    **  To  be  engaged  to  you  for  three  years,  and  then " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  at  last  by  Burney. 

"I  am  sorr/  you  should  think  so  badly  of  me,"  he  said 
earnestly,  **  but  we  all  do  things  we  afterwards  regret.  I  love 
you  with  my  whole  heart,  and  if  I  can  make  up  for  the  past  by 
my  devotion  to  you,  I  will  do  it.  Surely  you  will  forgive  me ! 
Don't  you  care  for  me  a  little,  Norah  ?  " 

"  Care  for  you  !  Care  for  you  ! "  she  echoed,  her  eyes  blazing, 
"  it  is  so  likely  I  could  care  for  a  man  who  spoilt  the  life  of  the 
woman  I  loved  best  on  earth,  a  man  whom  I  despise,  whom  I  have 
hated,  both  for  the  wrong  he  did  her  and  the  grief  he  brought 
into  my  life  when  he  helped  to  kill  her — oh,  you  ask  a  strange 
thing ! "  And  yet  she  knew  she  loved  whilst  she  despised  him, 
and  that  to  no  one  else  could  she  ever  give  the  intense  passionate 
love  that  had  grown  up  in  her  heart,  against  her  reason,  against 
her  will,  for  this  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  utterly  heartless  and 
untrue.     *'  Surely  you  must  understand  ?  " 

**  Understand  what  ?  " 

"  That  I  never  meant  to  marry  j-ou.  That  I  made  you  care  for  me 
only  to  throw  you  over  in  the  end.  You  played  with  Helen,  I  have 
played  with  you.    You  spoilt  her  life,  I  have  tried  to  spoil  yours." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  have  deliberately  flirted 
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with  me  from  first  to  last  ?  "      The  words  came  very  slowly  and 
distinctly,  but  his  face  was  as  white  as  her  own. 

**  Deliberately,  from  first  to  last,"  she  answered,  defiantly  draw- 
ing herself  up.  "  I  know  what  I  have  done.  People  will  say  I  have 
behaved  as  no  woman  worthy  of  the  name  could  have  behaved,  for 
they  will  never  know  the  truth.  But  if  I  have  made  you  suffer  one- 
tenth  of  what  you  made  her  suffer,  I  am  amply  repaid  for  the  lie 
I  have  acted  during  the  past  month  or  two,  and  the  contempt  I 
may  incur  in  the  future.     Now,  go ! "  and  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  stood  still  looking  at  each  other, 
and  Jack  Burney  knew  by  the  beautiful,  proud,  white  face  con- 
fronting him,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 

"  May  I  never  set  eyes  on  you  again,"  she  ended,  then  turned 
away  and  leant  on  the  mantelpiece,  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  You  are  repaid,  Norah,"  was  his  answer — for  the  man  loved 
her — "  more  than  you  can  dream  of,"  and  so  he  left  her,  taking 
with  him  all  the  sunshine  of  her  life. 

When  his  footsteps  had  died  away  she  ran  up-stairs  into  her 
room,  locking  the  door  behind  her. 

She  had  sent  him  away  !  Never  again  would  she  hear  the  voice 
she  had  grown  to  love,  or  see  the  face  which  had  become  dearer 
to  her  than  she  had  ever  dreamt  it  could  have  been.  And  it  was 
all  her  own  fault.  If  she  had  never  tried  to  make  him  love  her, 
had  never  deceived  him,  this  pain  would  never  have  been  hers. 

"  If  I  have  done  wrong  in  trying  to  punish  him,  I  have  been 
punished  myself,  for  I  love  him  1  Nell,  my  sweet,  sweet  Nell," 
she  sobbed  passionately,  as  she  Bung  herself  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside, "  I  have  had  my  revenge ;  I  have  made  him  suffer, 
and — I  have  spoilt  my  life.  Oh,  what  good  has  it  all  been  ? 
Can  it  lessen  the  cruel  wrong  he  did  you?  Can  it  bring  you 
any  happiness  ?  Can  it  bring  you  back  to  me  ?  No,  no,  for 
you  are  dead — dead  I  My  darling,  my  darling,  in  my  bitter 
anger  I  tried  to  spoil  his  life.  I  would  to  God  I  had  never  done 
it  now,  for  you  would  not  have  wished  it,  Nell ;  you  would  never 
have  taught  me  this  lesson  of  revenge.  Why  did  I. not  leave  it 
all  in  better,  wiser  Hands  than  mine?  Nell,  Nell,  I  shall 
see  you  again  some  day  surely  ?  It  cannot  be  that  I  have  lost 
you  for  ever  now  through  my  own  doing !  God  is  too  pitiful  for 
that     He  will  forgive,  oh !  surely  He  will  forgive  ?  " 

T.  w. 
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By  Mrs.  WILL  C.  HAWKSLEY, 
Author  of  "Less  than  Kin,"  "Turning  the  Tables,**  etc. 

Nellie  Lester  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  of  her  ugly  little  house 
in  Bayswater  and,  shutting  the  door  of  her  own  bedroom  behind 
her,  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  window  and  sat  down. 
.  For  the  crisis  had  come.  And  though  there  was  plenty  of  time 
before  she  need  go  to  her  dressing-case  and  take — it — out  of  the 
corner  where  it  lay  hidden,  she  knew  that  she  would  never  leave 
this  room  again  alive.  With  that  knowledge  pressing  upon  her 
tired  brain  and  aching  heart,  she  leaned  back  against  the  cush- 
ions, scarcely  thinking,  scarcely  suffering,  though  surely  never  in 
all  her  sad  twenty- five  eventful  years,  had  she  felt  so  acutely, 
throbbingly  alive  as  now. 

What  a  dingy  room  it  was !  She  had  not  beheld  it  with  this 
keen  vision  before.  She  had  been  blinded  by  her  many  interests, 
her  writing,  her  gaieties — which  were,  indeed,  as  much  profes- 
sional as  social ;  for  she  eked  out  her  scanty  income  by  attending 
and  reporting  all  kinds  of  fashionable  functions  on  behalf  of  a 
leading  ladies*  newspaper — her  child,  her  love.  Ah,  her  love, 
without  which  everything  else  seemed  so  hollow  and  worthless ! 
For  literature  and  dissipation  were  as  open  to  her  as  before.  Alice 
was  as  well  as  she  had  been  a  week  earlier.  Only  the  love  had 
gone,  gone  for  ever.  And  in  its  flight  had  brought  her  to  this  pass. 
It  was  because  its  glamour  had  vanished  that  now  she  could  see. 

All  at  once  the  house,  of  which  this  room  was  but  a  sample, 
seemed  to  become  to  her  the  emblem  of  her  own  existence ; 
sordid  and  dull,  though  still  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  the  soci- 
ety-world to  which  once  it  had  belonged  ;  struggling  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  of  smartness  and  ease,  but  betraying  by  the  soiled 
blinds  and  tumbled  draperies  how  flimsy  was  the  pretence.  A 
horrid  house  1  Nellie  marvelled  listlessly  how  she  could  have  en- 
dured it  for  so  long.  Yet  once,  not  very  far  back  either,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  a  very  haven  of  rest,  reached  after  many  storms. 

Such  a  life  as  hers  had  been  !  She  did  not  set  herself  to  consider 
it.  But  yet,  in  these  its  final  moments,  there  passed  before  her  all  its 
memories,  one  after  another,  as  though  in  a  mental  panorama.  The 
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pictures,  vivid  as  they  were,  scarcely  increased  her  misery.     She 
was  too  numbed,  too  utterly  stunned  for  such  healthy  pain. 

She  saw  herself  a  pretty,  lively  child  again,  the  spoiled  and  only 
daughter  of  the  well-born  and  greatly-admired  vicar  of  the  mid- 
land garrison  town  of  Ream.  She  fancied  herself  ten  years  old 
once  more,  with  long  black  silk  stockings  and  buckled  shoes  mak- 
ing great  play  below  her  quaint  plush  gown,  talking  to  the  ladies, 
who  petted  her  for  her  father's  sake,  and  to  the  officers,  who  made 
much  of  her  for  her  own.  And  she  smiled,  actually  smiled,  as 
she  recalled  one  particular  Christmas  Eve,  when  she  had  found 
herself  the  happy  possessor  of  no  less  than  twenty  boxes  of 
chocolate  creams,  her  special  form  of  vanity  at  that  period. 
Alice  had  never  been  the  success  that  she  was.  The  mother 
doubted  whether  she  ever  would  be.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  Alice  if  she  never  were. 

Then  she  remembered  the  day  when  first  she  had  seen  Rex 
Lester.  And  as  she  remembered  her  lips  set  themselves  into 
firmer  lines.  He  was  brought  to  the  Vicarage  and  introduced 
by  Captain  Willowes,  and  she,  who  all  her  life  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  adulation  of  handsome  men,  had  found  herself 
blushing  beneath  the  glance  of  his  wonderful  eyes  and  trembling 
at  the  touch  of  his  hand.  After  which  she  was  the  more  enraged 
to  discover  that  he  had  but  lately  been  raised  from  the  ranks,  and 
received  his  commission  as  the  reward  of  extraordinary  valour 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign.  Even  when  she  heard  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  general  officer,  and  had  enlisted  from  disgust  at 
his  own  inability  to  pass  his  examinations,  she  could  scarcely 
forgive  him  for  the  interest  he  had  excited  in  her. 

Until  she  saw  him  again.  Then  she  knew  that  she  would  have 
overlooked  anything.    And  when  he  asked  her  she  told  him  so. . 

She  made  a  lovely  bride.  In  this  hour,  when  all  the  dead  days 
had  revived  and  come  to  life,  the  figure  which  had,  upon  her 
wedding  morning,  confronted  her  in  her  own  mirror,  rose  from 
the  vanished  past  and  stood  before  her.  She  could  see  the  shy, 
blushing  face,  ashamed  to  read  in  its  reflection  the  happiness 
expressed ;  she  could  recall  the  masses  of  dark  hair,  crowned 
with  flowers  ;  the  tall,  well-proportioned  form,  in  its  trailing,  lace- 
trimmed  gown  ;  even  the  small  feet  in  their  dainty  shoes.  And 
a  momentary  thrill  ran  through  her  when  she  seemed  again  to 
meet  Rex's  glance  as  she  left  the  altar  rails  at  his  side — his  wife. 
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'  Within  a  month  she  had  found  out  that,  for  all  bis  animal 
courage,  for  all  his  chivalrous  manner,  for  all  his  fierce  passion,  he 
could  be  a  brute  and  a  bully,  he  could  show  himself  as  false  as 
hell.     Within  a  year  she  had  learned 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  started  up  to  lock  it,  but 
it  was  too  late.  Her  maid  had  already  opened  it,  with  a  pink 
•silk  gown  hanging  over  her  arm. 

'*  Doric's  man  has  brought  home  your  dress,  madam.  Will  you 
try  it  on  now  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lester  stared  at  the  girl.  She  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
ball  to  which  she  had  promised,  in  the  interests  of  The  Society 
Woman,  to  go  to-night — to-night,  when  she  would  be  lying  on 
her  bed,  stark  and  cold  and  dead.  Who  would  supply  the  account 
which  she  ought  to  send  ? 

"  No,  not  just  at  present,  Smith.  I  am  engaged  for  a  while, 
and  will  ring  if  I  want  you,"  she  said  gently.  She  was  always 
kind  to  her  servants,  who,  in  return,  were  usually  more  or  less 
attentive  to  her.     "  Where  is  Miss  Alice  ?  " 

'*  Out,  madam.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  Lady  Saltash 
fetched  her  an  hour  ago  in  the  carriage  ?  " 

The  look  of  surprise  in  Smith's  eyes  recalled  her  to  herself. 
She  must  not  behave  strangely  and  so  arouse  suspicion,  or  they  r  '* 
might  perhaps  hinder  her  plans.  There  was  talk  enough  already 
about  her,  wonder  enough  as  to  what  she  would  do,  for  a  very 
little  eccentricity  upon  her  part  to  set  the  servants'  imagination 
to  work. 

She  laughed.  As  the  sound  struck  upon  her  ears  she  com- 
prehended that  this  was  the  very  last  time  she  should  hear  herself 
laugh,  so  often  as  she  had  laughed  before.  And  the  laugh  died 
away  in  a  sigh. 

**  Of  course.  But  I  have  a  headache.  I  think  that  I  must  have 
been  half  asleep.  Don't  let  me  be  disturbed  again  or  I  shall  be 
fit  for  nothing  to-night    And,  Smith " 

"  Yes,  madam  ?  "  turning  again  as  she  was  leaving  the  room, 
after  spreading  out  the  softly-tinted  robe  upon  the  couch. 

"  Don't  let  Miss  Alice  rush  in  when  she  returns.  You  had 
better  come  first  with  some  tea.     When  I  ring,  you  know." 

**  Yes,  madam." 

She  went  out,  closing  the  door  again  softly.  As  her  footsteps 
died  away  on  the  carpet  outside  it  flashed  upon  Nellie  that  this 
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unresponsive  visage,  this  obedient,  unsympathetic  woman,  was 
the  last  living  human  being,  the  last  fellow  mortal  whom  she  should 
ever  see.  A  chill,  horrible  shudder  ran  over  her,  and  for  an  instant 
the  longing  to  scream  after  the  girl,  to  call  her  back,  to  implore 
her  to  save  her  mistress  from  herself,  was  almost  irresistible.  But 
the  impulse  passed,  though  its  vehemence  was  exhausting  enough 
to  cause  Nellie  to  forget  to  fasten  the  door,  as  she  had  fully 
purposed  to  do. 

She  sank  down  again  amongst  the  cushions,  and  idly  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  touch  the  rustling  silk  which  was  just  within 
reach.  The  colour  reminded  her  of  the  opera  cloak  which  she 
wore  when  she  said  a  scornful  good-bye  to  her — no,  not  her 
husband  by  that  time — or  so  she  believed.  For  it  was  in  America, 
after  she  had  divorced  him.  He  had  forced  his  way  into  her 
presence  one  night  in  New  York,  just  as  she  was  starting  for  the 
theatre,  with  Randolph  Paget  for  her  escort.  He  had  fallen  on 
his  knees  before  her  and  had  implored  her  to  return  to  him, 
promising  penitence  and  amendment.  But  she  had  heard  and 
trusted  such  promises  too  often  already.  So  she  would  not 
listen  now. 
.«v  Yet  it  had  given  her  a  pang  when,  upon  the  very  morning 
jnifter  her  wedding — hers  and  Randolph's — she  had  read  in  the 
English  Times  that  Rex  was  in  prison  ;  sent  there  for  a  furious 
and  apparently  purely  aggressive  attack  upon  a  fellow  officer. 
She  sighed  while  she  read  the  account,  though  she  could  well 
believe  that  the  assault  was  unprovoked.  She  had  known  Rex's 
temper  of  old. 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?  "  the  second  husband  had  inquired 
tenderly ;  and  as  she  looked  up  at  him  she  had  had  a  sudden  sense 
of  being  a  wicked  woman.  It  was  of  her  husband  she  had  been 
thinking.  And  here  was  another  husband,  calling  her  darling. 
Could  a  woman  have  two  husbands  and  yet  be  good  ?  Nellie 
had  done  many  things  since  of  a  much  more  avowedly  evil  sort. 
But  never  had  she  felt  so  convicted  of  guilt  as  at  that  instant. 

*'  Rex  is  in  trouble,"  she  said.    '*  See  !  " 

She  pointed  out  the  paragraph  and  he  read  it,  still  holding  her 
fingers.  For  he  adored  her.  Of  that  there  was  no  doubt.  It 
was  because  she  had  been  so  sure  of  it  that  she  had  allowed  him 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  man  who,  as  she  felt  assured,  had  never 
cared  for  her,  except  as  the  instrument  of  his  own  gratification  ; 
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the  man  whom  once  she  had  believed  she  loved.  That  was 
a  mistake  though,  which  long  ago  she  had  discerned  in  its 
true  colours. 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  are  safe !  "  breathed  Randolph  earnestly. 
For  he  was  always  kind,  and  loyal,  and  understanding.  What 
was  it  but  his  kindness  and  loyalty  and  understanding  that  drove 
him,  a  melancholy  lunatic,  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane  when 
the  lawyers  whom  Rex  had  employed  discovered  some  illegality 
in  the  divorce,  and  therefore  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  union 
which  had  never  been  marriage  ?  In  the  asylum  he  had  remained 
ever  since,  ignorant  that  Nellie  had  resumed  her  old  name  and 
returned  to  England.  There  he  was  to-day,  whilst  the  woman 
for  whom  he  would  have  laid  down  his  life  was  plotting— 
no,  scarcely  plotting !  that  was  over ;  rather  was  intending — to 
take  her  own. 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  a  dead  love.  For  love — ^love,  fierce, 
desperate,  passionate — ^had  come  to  Nellie  upon  her  way  from 
the  New  Country  to  the  Old.  On  board  the  rocking  steam- 
ship, to  the  music  of  the  vast  Atlantic  rollers,  love  had,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  chanted  her  siren  song — chanted  it  in  the  tones 
of  Jack's  voice.  And  to  it  Nellie  Lester  had  listened,  though  in 
the  hearing  she  had  consciously  left  truth  and  purity  behind  her 
for  ever.  She  did  it  with  her  eyes  open.  She  faced  her  guilt  and 
bowed  down  before  that  fatal  passion,  owning  it  her  conqueror. 

For  she  wanted  so  to  be  happy.  Never,  never  had  she  felt 
real  peace  and  contentment  since  she  left  the  sheltering  walls  of 
her  father's  vicarage.  Not  even  when,  during  the  first  year  of 
married  life,  little  Alice  came,  and  they  put  the  blue-eyed  baby 
into  her  arms.  She  had  foreseen  then  that  the  infant  would  but 
be  made  by  her  husband  a  weapon  with  which  to  scourge  her, 
and  she  had  dreaded  the  additional  power  thus  placed  in  his 
hands. 

Nor  had  she  been  deceived.  Within  six  months  of  the  child's 
birth  she  had  been  torn  out  of  her  mother's  keeping  and  given 
into  the  charge  of  an  old  woman,  a  tool  of  the  handsome  soldier. 
Nellie  did  not  see  her  again  until  Rex's  freak  of  visiting  America 
gave  his  wife  the  chance,  as  she  supposed,  of  freedom.  The 
freedom  had  proved  a  dream.  But  though  the  dream  was  over, 
the  memory  of  Alice  remained  as  the  pole-star  to  draw  the 
mother  back  to  English  shores.     Rex  was  still  in  confinement 
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when  she  arrived — he  would  not  be  liberated,  in  fact,  even  yet 
for  many  months — and  no  one  denied  to  Nellie  the  right  to 
claim  the  four-year-old  girl. 

And  for  Alice  she  had  laboured,  and  for  Jack  she  had  lived 
ever  since.  She  would  not  take  his  money.  To  that  pitch  of 
degradation  nothing  would  tempt  her.  No  gift  from  him  would 
she  ever  allow  Rex's  daughter  to  accept.  To  that  resolve  her  old 
instincts  kept  her  firm.  But  to  please  the  child  and  to  support 
herself  were  the  only  boons  that  she  denied  him.  So  the  years 
had  flown,  the  years  during  which  the  little  house  at  Bayswater 
had  seemed  still  endurable.  And  somehow  or  another  the 
spurious  air  of  respectability  had  been  always  maintained  about 
her  own  existence  as  well  as  about  her  dwelling. 

But  yesterday  Jack  died — died  by  his  own  hand. 

Why? 

She  got  up  and  went  to  stand  in  front  of  the  looking-glass 
when  she  reached  that  point.  Resting  both  her  hands  upon  the 
table  in  front  of  it,  she  stooped  her  face  towards  that  other  face 
in  the  mirror,  until  her  lips  almost  touched  the  shadowed  lips 
and  her  breath  dimmed  the  distinctness  of  their  outline.  Lingering 
thus  she  repeated  aloud  the  word  that  was  pressing  in  upon  her 
brain,  goading  her  to  madness  ;  the  word  that  was  piercing  her 
soul,  driving  her  to  despair. 

Why? 
.  The  single  syllable  seemed  to  echo  in  each  darkening  corner 
of  the  room.  For  daylight  was  fading.  Only  the  latest,  faintest 
rays  of  the  setting  sun — the  last  sunlight  that  she  would  ever 
behold — were  touching  the  cheek  which  was  nearest  the  window, 
throwing  the  other  side  of  her  profile  into  deeper  shade. 

It  was  not  because  of  any  haunting  money  trouble.  Of  so 
much  at  least  she  could  be  certain.  Jack's  wealth  was  proverbial, 
and  was  not  of  the  sort  to  melt  away.  Neither  was  it  the  shadow 
of  some  mysterious  illness,  such  as  sometimes  falls  upon  and 
blights  a  life.  Only  the  last  time  they  had  been  together  she 
had  noted,  with  silent  delight,  the  superb  look  of  strength  about 
the  whole  man.  But  if  not  loss  of  riches  or  of  health,  what  was — 
what  could  be — the  cause  of  that  act  of  madness  ?  Except  only 
love? 

Had. he  tired  of  her?  .  Yet  to-night,  even  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  she  could  see  that  she  was  not  less  beautiful  than  of  old. 
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The  worries  and  struggles  and  passions  of  tKe  last  few  years  had 
indeed  added  a  depth  to  her  expression,  lacking  in  the-  days  of 
her  girlhood.  Her  peculiarly  stately  loveliness  had  been  enhanced ' 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  experiences  of  life. 

And  then,  bending  forward  still  to  scan  each  familiar  detail, 
Nellie  suddenly  broke  down,  shedding  the  first  tears  that  had 
fallen  since  she  heard  of  Jack's  death.  But  it  was  not  for  him 
she  wept.  Rather  she  was  mourning  over  her  own  attractions, 
the  bust  and  neck  which  had  been  raved  about  by  sculptors,  the' 
delicately-cut  features  which  went  to  make  up  her  charm.  For 
they  must  perish.  To-morrow  they  would  be  clay ;  within  a 
year,  dust.  She  was  so  sorry  for  them  that  she  cried,  heaving 
great  sobs,  as  a  child  might  cry  in  sympathy  with  a  sister  or  a 
friend. 

And  then  her  ideas  reverted  again  to  Jack,  and  the  heaving 
sighs  ceased.  That  was  a  sorrow  too  great,  too  profound  for 
tears.     For  with  the  memory  the  old  question  recurred. 

Why? 

Had  he  seen  some  one  else,  some  younger,  sweeter,  purer 
woman,  and  longed  for  liberty  to  win  her,  the  liberty  which,  in 
Nellie's  lifetime,  and  with  his  old-world  sentiments  of  honour, 
could  never  be  his  ?  Was  there  perhaps,  even  now,  some  other 
heart  yearning  for  him  ?  Not  as  hers  was  yearning.  That  were 
impossible !  But  just  in  the  sad,  pathetic,  passionless  manner  in 
which  a  girl  does  long  for  her  dead  lover  ?  Nellie  hated  that 
imaginary  rival,  even  whilst  she  was  wondering  who  would  be 
sorrowing  for  her,  herself,  by  this  time  to-morrow.  Her  Eather 
was  dead,  had  died  years  ago.  She  could  not  even  recollect  her 
mother.  As  to  more  distant  relatives,  they  had  long  since 
discarded  her.     There  would  be  only  Alice. 

'*  Poor  little  Alice,"  she  murmured. 

But  her  thoughts  did  not  dwell  on  the  child,  who  had  never 
filled  more  than  a  corner  of  her  consciousness.  She  retreated 
again  to  her  chair  and  turned  her  imagination  towards  Jack — 
Jack  as  he  was  now.  How  was  it  with  him  ?  Was  there  indeed 
a  hereafter  ?  Could  she  really,  within  a  few  minutes,  be  at  his 
side,  no  matter  where  ?  The  mere  idea  nerved  her  to  go  to  her 
dressing-case  and  take — it — from  the  hidden  recess.  Standing, 
with  the  tiny  phial  nestled  close  to  her  palm,  she  paused. 

She  was  upon  the  brink.     In  another  moment 
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"Why?" 

Did  she  herself  utter  the  word  ?  Or  was  it  some  other  voice  ? 
It  sounded  strangely  clear.  Yet  she  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
spoken.  But  it  carried  her  fancy  once  more  away  from  the 
small  bottle  and  the  dead  man  to  the  living  Jack  whom  she  had 
loved.     Why  had  he  done  this  thing  ? 

And  then  she  understood  what  she  had  never  understood 
before.  To  that  awful  "  why  "  no  answer  but  one  could  ever  be 
certainly  given. 

He  had  wished  to  leave  the  world — to  leave  her !  The  sudden, 
horrible  revelation  seemed  to  freeze  her  soul. 

For  how  could  she  follow  him  if  he  did  not  want  her  ? 

With  a  wild,  shuddering,  wailing  shriek  she  rushed  to  the  bed 
and  flung  herself  at  full  length  upon  the  white  counterpane. 
•  *  »  •  • 

Ten  minutes  later  Lady  Saltash's  horses  drew  up  at  the  door. 
There  was  the  vision  of  an  excessively  golden  head,  the  sound  of 
a  shrill  laugh,  the  exchange  of  two  kisses  as  the  rosy  lips  of 
pretty  Alice  met  those  of  the  worn  and  not  quite  untarnished 
woman  of  the  world.  Then  the  little  one  watched  the  victoria 
drive  off  before  she  entered  the  house.  Smith  was  waiting  in  the 
shabby  hall. 

"  Hush,  Miss  Alice.  Your  mamma  is  asleep.  You  must  not 
make  a  noise  to  disturb  her."  But  the  demure  little  damsel  had 
a  will  of  her  own. 

"  Thank  you,  Smith.     Now  let  me  pass,"  she  said  imperiously. 

*'  Indeed,  miss,  you  are  not  to  go  to  my  mistress.  She  gave 
special  instructions "  which  were  apparently  to  prove  un- 
availing. For  in  a  moment  the  lithe  figure  had  slipped  under  the 
outstretched  arm  and  was  half-way  upstairs.  In  another  second 
Alice  had  opened  the  door  of  Nellie's  dark  chamber,  and  was 
looking  about  her  in  the  hushed  gloom. 

"  Mother  !  "  she  whispered,  half-alarmed.  Then,  "  Mother ! 
Mother  1 "  the  crescendo  increasing.  "  Oh,  mother  darling,  I  do 
want  you." 

The  words  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  woman  stretched  upon  the 
bed.  She  stirred  uneasily,  as  if  in  her  sleep,  But  the  slight 
sound  attracted  the  attention  of  the  listening  child. 

"Ah I  You  are  there!"  with  a  sigh  of  r^ief,  ''Devest 
mother,  don't  move.     Til  get  up  and  cucjdle  you,". 
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It  was  an  easy  matter  to  climb  that  height  An  instant  later 
the  soft,  cool  little  hands  were  upon  Nellie's  forehead,  the  damp 
red  mouth  pressed  to  her  cheek,  and  Alice  was  whispering  out 
her  confession. 

"  Tve  wanted  you  all  the  whole  afternoon,  mammy.  I'm  ever 
so  much  happier  when  you  come  out  too.  Kiss  me,  mammy, 
dear." 

Some  one  needed  her,  then.  But  it  was  here,  here  in  the  cold, 
bare  world  which  she  had  meant  to  have  quitted  ere  this.  It  was 
the  child  of  the  man  who  had  ruined  her  life — her  husband. 
Nellie  turned  away  her  face  and  hardened  her  heart 

**  Is  your  head  bad  again,  mammy  ?  What  have  you  got  in 
this  hand  ?     Medicine  ?  " 

Nellie  started.  During  the  last  few  moments  of  anguish  she 
had  absolutely  forgotten— it 

"  But  you  don't  want  physic,  now  that  I  am  back,"  the  childish 
voice  went  on.  **  You  want  some  tea.  Give  me  the  bottle  and 
I'll  put  it  down.  And  I'll  tell  Smith  to  bring  a  strong  cup.  Only 
it's  so  dark  here." 

She  clambered  down  again  to  the  floor ;  then  stood  hesitat- 
ing. For  she  was  a  sensitive,  imaginative  small  maiden,  and  the 
darkness  terrified  her.  Besides,  there  was  something  horrible  to 
her  in  her  mother's  persistent  silence  and  stillness. 

"  Get  up,  mother,  and  come  away,"  she  cried  with  vehemence. 
"Tea  is  ready  in  the  drawing-room.  I  saw  it  there  when  I 
-passed.  Come."  And  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  appeal,  she 
stamped  her  foot     **  Come  1  •  Come  at  once." 

Whereupon  Nellie,  feeling  dazed  and  helpless,  but  curiously 
relieved,  obeyed. 

They  left  the  room  together,  hand  in  hand. 


And  so  God's  messenger,  a  little  child,  led  her  mother  back  to 
life,  where  there  is  still  room  and  time  both  for  repentance  and 
atonement  Not  yet  did  Nellie  realize  the  wickedness  of  the 
action  she  had  contemplated.  But,  curiously  enough,  it  was 
whilst  she  descended  the  stairs  that  the  notion  occurred  to  her 
that  that  day  six  months  would  see  Rex  a  free  man. 
•  Perhaps — some  day — who  can  tell  ? — repentance  may  even  yet 
k  out  the  atonement  c  f  two  sinners. 
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A  REMEMBRANCE   OF  THE  YEAR   1809. 
By  E.  T.  A.  HOFFMANN. 
Translated  by  C.  ALICE  ELGAR. 
A  FEW  beautiful  days  generally  occur  in  Berlin,  even  in  the  late 
autumn.     The  sun  emerges  cheerfully  from  the  clouds  and  the 
dampness  soon  dries  in  the  mild  air  which  breathes  through  the 
streets.     Then    a    long    procession   may   be    seen — fashionable 
people,  burghers  with  their  wives  and  dear  little  ones  in  Sunday 
clothes,  clerics,  Jewesses,  lawyers,  professors,  milliners,  dancers, 
officers  and  others,  all  thronging  together,  going  to  the  Thiergar- 
ten.     Every  seat  at  Klau's  and  Weber's  is  soon  occupied,  the 
coffee  steams,  the  young   men   of    fashion   light   their   cigars, 
every  one   talks    at    once — argues   about   war   and    peace    or 
discusses  Mdlle.  Bethmann's  shoes,  whether  she  wore  grey  or 

.  green  ones  lately,  the  narrowed  state  of  trade  and  bad  coppers* 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  till  all  is  lost  in  the  strains  of  an  air  from  Fanchon, 
with  which  a  harp,  woefully  out  of  tune,  a  couple  of  fiddles  not 
tuned  at  all,  a  consumptive  flute,  and  a  spasmodic  bassoon  are 
torturing  themselves  and  their  hearers.  Close  to  the  railing 
which  separates  the  Weber  domain-  from  the  high  road  stand 
many  little  round  tables  and  garden  chairs  ;  here  you  can  breathe 
the  fresh  air  and  observe  the  comers  and  goers  at  a  safe  distatice 

'  from  the  cacophonish  uproar  of  that  accursed  orchestra  That 
is  where  I  seat  myself,  giving  rein  to  the  airy  play  of  fancy,  which 
brings  me  friendly  figures  with  whom  I  converse  concerning 
science,  art  and  everything  which  should  be  dearest  to  the  mind 
of  man.  Ever  gayer  and  gayer  grows  the  stream  of  pedestrians 
passing  by  me,  but  nothing  disturbs  me,  and  nothing  can. scare 
away  my  fantastic  company.  Only  the  atrocious  trio  of  a  very 
commonplace  waltz  roused  me  from  my  world  of  dreams. .  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  squeaking  treble  of  the  violins  and 
flutes  and  the  snorting  of  the  bassoon  ;  they  went  up  and  down, 
keeping  tight  hold  of  one  another  in  octaves,  torturing  the  ear, 
and  involuntarily,  like  a  man  seized  with  acute  pain,  I  cried  out : 
.  **  What  maddening  music !  the  abominable  octaves ! "  Close 
to  me  came  a  whisper : 
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**  Cruel  fate !  another  octave  hunter  again,  so  soon." 

I  looked  up,  and  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  seat  at  the  same  table  as  myself,  and  who  was  gazing 
fixedly  at  me.  He  at  once  held  me  spellbound.  I.  never  saw  a 
head  or  figure  which  made  such  a  rapid  and  deep  impression  on 
me.  Imagine  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  a  broad  open  forehead 
standing  out  in  a  remarkable  manner,  bushy  greyish  brows,  be- 
neath which  shone  out  eyes  sparkling  with  almost  wild,  youthful 
fire  (their  possessor  must  have  been  over  50).  The  gentle  out- 
line of  the  chin  contrasted  strangely  with  the  compressed  lips,  and 
a  satirical  play  of  the  muscles  in  his  sunken  cheeks  seemed  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  earnest  and  deep  melancholy  which 
rested  on  his  brow.  Only  a  few  scanty  grey  locks  lay  behind 
large  ears  standing  out  from  his  head.  A  very  ample  overcoat 
of  modern  cut  enwrapped  the  tall  meagre  figure.  As  my  glance 
met  his  he  lowered  his  eyes,  and  with  visible  satisfaction  con- 
tinued his  occupation,  which  my  exclamation  had  apparently 
interrupted.  He  was  busily  shaking  some  tobacco  out  of  various 
small  packets  into  a  large  box  placed  before  him,  and  damping 
it  with  red  wine  out  of  a  quarter  bottle.  The  music  had  ceased 
and  I  felt  compelled  to  address  him. 

"  It  is  a  mercy  that  the  music  has  stopped,"  I  said,  "  it  was  un- 
endurable.'' 

The  old  man  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  me,  and  shook  out  his  last 
packet. 

"  It  would  be  better  if  they  did  not  play  at  all,"  I  continued. 
^  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  opinion,"  he  said.  "  You  are  a  musician  and  a 
connoisseur  by  profession." 

"  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  am  neither.  I  once  learnt  the  piano 
and  thorough-bass  as  subjects  appertaining  to  a  polite  education, 
and  I  was  told,  amongst  other  things,  that  nothing  had  a  worse 
effect  than  when  the  bass  progressed  in  octaves  with  the  upper 
part.  I  received  this  on  authority  at'  the  time,  and  have 
always  found  the  rule  justified." 

"  Really  ? "  he  rejoined,  then  rose  and  walked  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  towards  the  musicians,  whom  he  treated  with  com- 
manding dignity.  He  came  back,  and  had  hardly  seated  him- 
self when  they  began  to  play  the  overture  to  "  Iphigejnia  in  Aulis." 

With  eyes  half  closed,  and  leaning  his  slender,  arms  on  the 
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table,  he  listened  to  the  andante  ;  moving  his  left  foot  sUghtlyj  he 
marked  the  entry  of  each  part ;  then  raising  his  head  •  he 
glanced  hastily  around— his  left  hand  with  its  outstretched  fingers 
rested  on  the  table  as  if  in  the  act  of  striking  a  chord  on  the 
piano,  he  lifted  his  right  hand :  I  thought  I  saw  before  me  a 
Capellmeister  giving  the  entry  of  the  new  tempo  to  the  orchestra 
— the  right  hand  falls  and  the  allegro  begins ;  a  burning  flush 
flies  across  the  pale  cheeks,  the  eyebrows  are  knit  together  with 
a  frown,  an  inward  rage  lights  the  wild  glance  with  a  fire  which 
consumes  more  and  more  the  smile  still  hovering  round  the  half: 
parted  lips.  Now  he  leans  back,  the  eyebrows  are  gradually  ele- 
vated, the  play  of  the  muscles  in  his  cheeks  returns,  the  eyes 
shine,  a  deep  inward  pain  melts  into  enjoyment,  which  penetrates 
every  fibre,  and  vibrates  convulsively  through  his  frame— he 
draws  a  deep  breath,  drops  of  perspiration  stand  on  his  forehead, 
he  marks  the  entrance  of  the  tutti  and  other  principal  points ; 
his  right  hand  beats  time  without  stopping,  in  his  left  he  holds 
his  handkerchief,  and  passes  it  over  his  face.  Thus  he  succeeds 
in  clothing  the  skeleton  of  the  overture  presented  by  that  hand- 
ful of  violins  with  flesh  and  colour.  I  heard  the  soft  melting 
lament  with  which  the  flute  ascends  when  the  storm  of  the 
violins  and  basses  has  exhausted  itself  and  the  thunder  of  the 
drums  is  silent ;  I  heard  the  softly  suggested  tones  of  the  violon- 
cellos and  bassoons,  which  fill  the  heart  with  unspeakable  melan- 
choly. The  tutti  returns,  the  unison  strides  on,  noble  and  great 
as  a  giant,  the  toneless  lament  dies  out  beneath  its  crushing  tread. 

The  overture  was  ended ;  the  stranger  let  both  his  arms  sink 
down,  and  sat  there  with  closed  eyes,  like  one  exhausted  by  too 
great  an  effort.  His  bottle  was  empty ;  I  filled  his  glass  with 
burgundy,  which  I  had  ordered  meanwhile.  He  sighed  deeply 
as  if  awakening  from  a  dream.  I  obliged  him  to  drink,  which 
he  did  without  making  any  excuses,  and  emptying  the  full  glass 
in  one  draught  he  exclaimed  : 

•*I  am  satisfied  with  the  performance.  The  orchestra  got 
through  bravely." 

*'  But  yet,"  I  replied,  "  they  gave  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  a 
-masterpiece  painted  in  vivid  colours." 

"  Judge  I  rightly  ?  you  do  not  belong  to  Berlin  ?  " 

**  You  are  right ;  I  only  stay  here  occasionally." 
..   *^  The  burgundy  is  good  ;  but  it  is  getting  cold." 
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**  Yes,  let  us  go  inside  and  finish  the  bottle  there." 

"  A  good  idea.  I  do  not  know  you,  neither  do  you  know  me. 
We  will  not  ask  each  other's  names ;  names  are  sometimes 
burdensome.  I  drink  burgundy,  it  costs  me  nothing,  we  are  en- 
joying each  other's  society,  so  let  well  alone." 

He  said  all  this  with  hearty  good-nature.  We  entered  the 
room.  When  seated,  he  threw  open[his  overcoat,  and  I  remarked 
with  surprise  thati  under  it  he  wore  an  embroidered  waistcoat 
with  long  flaps,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  a  very  small  silver 
sword.     He  buttoned  up  his  coat  again  carefully. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  if  I  belonged  to  Berlin  ?  "  I  began. 

"  Because  in  that  case  I  should  have  had  to  leave  you." 

"  That  sounds  enigmatical." 

**  Not  in  the  least  when  I  tell  you  that  I — well,  am  a  com- 
poser." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you  any  the  more." 

"  Pardon  me,  then,  for  my  exclamation  of  a  few  rttinutes  ago, 
as  I  see  you  know  nothing  of  Berlin  or  its  inhabitants." 

He  stood  up  and  walked  hastily  to  and  fro  a  few  times,  then 
stepped  to  the  window  and  sang  almost  inaudibly  the  chorus  of 
the  priestesses  from  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  tapping  the  window- 
pane  now  and  again  at  the  entry  of  the  /;////.  I  remarked 
with  astonishment  and  admiration  that  he  gave  certain  varied 
turns  to  the  melodies  which  were  striking  in  their  force  and 
novelty.  I  let  him  go  on.  He  finished  and  returned  to  his  seat. 
Quite  penetrated  by  the  man's  strange  behaviour  and  the  fantas- 
tic expressions  of  rare  musical  talent,  I  was  silent.  After  a  time 
he  began : 

•'  Have  you  ever  composed  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  experimented  in  the  art ;  but  I  found  every- 
thing I  wrote  in  moments  of  imagined  inspiration  seemed  after- 
wards tame  and*  dull  ;  so  I  let  it  alone." 

'*  You  were  wrong  in  doing  that,  for  to  make  the  attempt  is  no 
bad  sign  of  talent.  One  learns  music  as  a  boy,  because  father  and 
mother  insist  upon  it;  one  goes  on  thumping  and  squeaking : 
but  unconsciously  the  mind  grows  more  receptive  of  melody. 
The  half-forgotten  theme  of  a  little  song  now  sung  differently 
was  perhaps  one's  first  original  thought,  and  this  embryo,  pain- 
fully nourished  by  outside  forces,  develops  into  a  giant  who 
devours  all  around  him  and  assimilates  everything  into  his  own 
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blood  and  marrow !  Ha !  how  is  it  possible  even  to  point  out 
the  thousand  ways  by  which  one  arrives  at  composing  ?  It  is  a 
broad  high  road  ;  all  tramp  along  it  and  shout  and  shriek  :  We 
are  the  consecrated  ones  !  We  reach  the  goal !  Through  the  ivory 
gate  we  reach  the  kingdom  of  dreams :  few  even  see  the  doors, 
still  fewer  pass  its  portals.  Strangely  mysterious  is  the  aspect 
here.  Wild  figures  wave  hither  and  thither,  they  have  all  a 
character  of  their  own — some  more  marked  than  others.  They 
do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  on  the  public  road  ;  they  are 
only  to  be  found  inside  the  ivory  gate.  It  is  difficult  to  escape 
from  this  kingdom,  monsters  bar  the  way,  as  they  did  that  to  the 
palace  of  Alcinous.  Every  one  rushes — as  in  a  whirlwind  revolv- 
ing round  and  round — many  dream  out  the  dream  in  the  realm 
of  dreams— they  exhale  themselves  in  dreams — they  cast  a 
shadow  no  more,  otherwise  they  would  be  conscious  of  it  in  the 
gleam  which  pierces  athwart  this  kingdom ;  but  only  a  few, 
awakened  from  their  imaginings,  mount  upwards  and  stride 
through  the  land  of  dreams — they  reach  truth — the  highest 
moment  is  touched,  the  contact  with  the  eternal,  unspeakable! 
Look  at  the  sun :  it  is  the  triad,  out  of  which  the  harmonies, 
like  the  stars,  shoot  down  and  encompass  you  round  with  threads 
of  fire.  You  lie  there  in  a  chrysalis  of  flame  till  Psyche  mounts 
with  spreading  wings  into  the  sun  " 

He  had  sprung  to  his  feet  during  these  last  words  and  raised 
his  hand,  gazing  upwards.  Then  he  sat  down  again  and  quickly 
emptied  the  glass  filled  for  him.  A  silence  ensued  which  I  dare 
not  break,  fearing  to  disturb  the  flight  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  thoughts.     At  length  he  continued  more  quietly : 

"  When  I  dwelt  in  the  realm  of  dreams,  I  was  tortured  by  a 
thousand  sorrows  and  fears !  It  was  night  and  I  was  terrified  by 
the  grinning  masks  of  the  monsters  who  stormed  against  me 
and  who  now  made  me  sink  down  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea, 
and  now  carried  me  high  up  in  the  air.  Rays  of  light  passed 
through  the  darkness  and  became  tones  which  surrounded  me 
with  delicious  brightness.  I  awoke  from  my  pains  and  saw  a 
great  clear  Eye  which  gazed  at  an  organ,  and  as  it  gazed,  tones 
arose  and  glimmered  and  embraced  each  other  in  glorious 
chords,  such  as  I  should  never  have  imagined.  Melodies 
streamed  up  and  down,  and  I  swam  with  this  stream  and  was 
nigh  to  destruction,  when  the  Eye  gazed  at  me  and  held  me 
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above*  the  raging  waves.  Night  returned,  then  two  Colossi  in 
shining  armour  advanced  towards  me :  Tonic  and  Dominant! 
They  tore  me  upwards,  but  the  Eye  smiled,  saying :  *  I  know 
what  fills  thy  breast  with  longing ;  the  gentle,  tender  stripling, 
.the  Third,  shall  step  out  between  the  Colossi :  thou  shalt  hear 
his  sweet  voice,  thou  shalt  see  me  again  and  my  melodies  shall  be 
thine."* 

He  ceased. 

"  And  you  saw  the  Eye  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it  again.  I  sighed  out  long  years  in  the  region 
of  dreams — there — yes,  there  I  I  sat  in  a  glorious  valley  and 
listened  to  the  flowers  singing  to  one  another.  Only  one 
sunflower  was  silent  and  bowed  its  closed  chalice  sadly  to  the 
ground.  Invisible  hands  dreyr  me  towards  it ;  it  raised  its  head. 
The  blossom  opened,  and  from  its  midst  the  Eye  shone  out 
Now  the  tones  expanded  like  beams  of  light  from  my  brain  to 
the  flowers,  who  drank  them  in  greedily.  Larger  and  larger 
grew  the  sunflower's  petals — burning  rays  streamed  from  th^m 
— they  flowed  around  me — the  Eye  had  disappeared  together 
with  I,  myself,  into  the  chalice  of  the  flower." 

With  these  last  words  he  sprang  up  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room  with  hasty,  almost  youthful  steps.  I  waited  in  vain  for  his 
return,  and  at  last  determined  to  go  back  into  the  town. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  Brandenburg  Gate  when  I  saw  a  tall 
form  striding  through  the  darkness  and  at  once  recognized  my 
eccentric  friend.     I  addressed  him  with  : 

**  Why  did  you  leave  me  so  hastily  ?  " 

*'  It  was  too  hot  and  the  euphonia  began  to  sound." 

•*  I  do  not  understand !  " 

**  So  much  the  better." 

"So  much  the  worse;  I  should  like  to  understand  yoU 
thoroughly." 

"  Do  you  not  hear  anything  ?  " 

«  No." 

**  It  is  past ;  let  us  go.  I  do  not  generally  like  society ;  but--- 
you  do  not  compose — you  do  not  belong  to  Berlin." 

*'  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  are  so  prejudiced  against  Berlin 
people.  Here,  where  art  is  appreciated  and  practised  in  such 
a  high  degree,  I  should  have  thought  a  man  with  your  artistic 
mind  might  feel  in  a  vexy  congenial  sphere." 
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*'  You  are  mistaken !  To  my  torment  I  am  condemned  to 
wander  around  here  in  desolate  space  like  a  lost  spirit." 

"  In  desolate  space,  here,  in  Berlin  ?  " 

"Yes,  desolation  surrounds  me,  for  no  sympathetic  spirit 
approaches  me.     I  stand  alone." 

'*  But  the  artists  !  the  composers  1 " 

**  Away  with  them  !  They  criticize  and  criticize — pare  every- 
thing down  to  the  finest  reducible  measure ;  they  turn  over 
everything  in  their  brains  in  order  to  find  even  one  wretched 
thought ;  with  all  their  chattering  about  art  and  an  artistic  mind 
and  I  know  not  what  besides,  they  stop  short  of  creation,  and 
if  they  imagine  they  have  succeeded  in  dragging  a  few  ideas  into 
the  light  of  day,  then  the  terrible  cold  shows  how  vastly  distant 
they  are  from  the  sun — it  is  work  worthy  of  the  Lapps." 

"  Your  verdict  appears  to  me  much  too  harsh.  At  any  rate, 
the  magnificent  performances  in  the  theatre  must  satisfy  you." 

"  I  forced  myself  to  go  once  to  the  theatre  to  hear  my  young 
friend's  opera — What  is  it  called,  by  the  way  ? — Ha,  the  whole 
world  is  contained  in  that  opera !  Through  the  gay  crowd  of 
bedizened  human  beings  pass  the  Spirits  of  Orcus.  Here  all  is  tone 
and  mighty  sound — the  devil — I  mean  of  course  Don  Giovanni ! 
But  I  could  not  endure  staying  to  the  end  of  the  overture,  which 
was  dashed  off  prestissimo  without  soul  or  understanding ;  and 
yet  I  had  prepared  myself  to  hear  it  with  prayer  and  fasting, 
because  I  know  the  euphonia  grows  much  too  emotional  amongst 
these  masses  of  people  and  its  voice  becomes  impure  ! " 

'*  If  I  must  admit  that  Mozart's  masterpieces  are  neglected 
here  in  an  almost  inexplicable  manner,  Gluck's  works,  on  the 
contrary,  enjoy  a  worthy  representation." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  once  wished  to  hear  *  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.* 
As  I  entered  the  theatre  I  heard  them  beginning  the  overture  to 
'  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.'  H'm,  I  thought  to  myself,  I  have  made  a 
mistake  ;  they  are  giving  this  Iphigenia !  I  was  amazed,  when 
lo!  the  andante  with  which  the  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris'  opens, 
followed  by  the  storm,  commenced.  Twenty  years  lie  between 
the  two !  The  whole  effect,  the  thoughtfully  balanced  exposition 
of  the  tragedy;  was  lost.  A  calm  sea,  the  Greeks  landed,  there 
is  the  opera!  How?  Did  the  composer  write  the  overture  at 
random  so  that  it  can  be  puffed  ofTlike  a  little  piece  for  trumpets 
where  and  when  you  will  ?  " 
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'  "  I  acknowledge  the  mistake.    Nevertheless  they  do  all  they 
can  to  glorify  Gluck's  works." 

"Ah,  indeed ! "  he  said  curtly,  and  smiled  still  more  bitterly. 
Suddenly  he  started  up  and. nothing  could  hold  him  longer.  He 
vanished  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  and  for  many  days  I  sought 
him  in  vain  in  the  Thiergarten. 

Some  months  passed,  when  finding  myself  belated  one  cold 
rainy  evening  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town,  I  was  hastening^ 
towards  my  home  in  the  Friedrichstrasse.  I  had  to  pass  the 
theatre;  the  full  sounding  music,  trumpets  and  drums,  reminded 
me  that  Gluck's  **  Armida"  was  just  being  given,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  going  in,  when  a  singular  monologue  close  to  the  windows, 
through  which  almost  every  tone  of  the  orchestra  could  be  heard, 
aroused  my  attention. 

"  Now  comes  the  king — they  are  playing  the  march — O  blow, 
trumpets,  blow  away ! — that  is  very  good  I  Yes,  yes,  they  will 
have  to  play  it  eleven  times  to-day — else  the  procession  will  not 
be  able  to  complete  its  march.  Ha,  ha — maestoso — step  out, 
my  children.  See,  there  stops  a  figurante  with  a  shoe-strap 
hanging  loose.  Just  so,  twelve  times !  and  always  blowing  away 
on  the  dominant.  O  ye  everlasting  powers,  will  that  never  stop  ? 
Now  he  pays  his  compliment — Armida  offers  most  humble 
thanks.  What  again  ?  Just  so,  two  soldiers  are  still  behind  I 
Now  the  recitative  stumbles  into  the  midst  of  it.  What  evil  spirit 
keeps  me  rooted  here  ?  " 

"  The  spell  is  broken,"  I  cried.  "  Come ! "  I  seized  hold  of  my 
eccentric  friend  from  the  Thiergarten — for  the  individual  talking 
to  himself  was  no  other — by  the  arm  and  dragged  him  away 
with  me.  He  seemed  surprised,  and  followed  me  silently.  We 
had  already  reached  the  Friedrichstrasse  when  he  halted  abruptly. 

**  I  know  you,"  he  said.  "  You  were  at  the  Thiergarten.  We 
talked  a  great  deal,  I  drank  wine,  got  excited,  the  euphonia  sounded 
for  two  whole  days  afterwards.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  endure  ;  it 
is  past ! " 

"  I  rejoice  that  accident  has  again  led  you  to  me.  Let  us  be- 
come further  acquainted.    I  live  near  here  ;  how  would  it  be  if -" 

'•  I  may  not,  dare  not,  go  to  any  one's  house." 

"  No,  you  shall  not  escape  me  ;  I  go  to  yours." 

**  Then  you  will  have  to  run  a  few  hundred  steps  farther  with 
me.     But  you  were  going  into  the  theatre  ?  " 
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'  *•  I  wanted  to  hear  *  Armida/  but  now " 

"  You  shall  hear  '  Armida  *  at  once !     Come." 

We  ascended  the  Friedrichstrasse  in  silence  ;  he  turned  swiftly 
up  a  side  street,  I  was  hardly  able  to  keep  up  with  him,  he  raced  on 
at  such  a  pace,  when  at  last  he  stopped  in  front  of  an  unassuming 
house.  He  knocked  for  some  time,  at  length  the  door  was  opened. 
Groping  in  the  dark  we  found  the  stairs  and  reached  a  room  on  the 
upper  floor,  the  door  of  which  my  guide  closed  carefully.  I  heard 
another  door  open  ;  he  soon  came  in  with  a  light,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  curiously-furnished  apart- 
ment :  old-fashioned  chairs  richly  ornamented,  a  tall  clock  in  a 
gilded  case,  and  a  broad,  massive  mirror,  lent  an  aspect  of  gloomy 
and  superannuated  splendour  to  the  whole.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  small  piano,  on  which  stood  a  large  porcelain  inkstand, 
and  by  its  side  lay  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper.  A  closer  glance  at 
this  apparatus  for  composing  convinced  me,  however,  that  nothing 
could  have  been  written  for  a  long  time,  for  the  paper  was  com- 
pletely yellowed  and  thick  spiders*  webs  covered  the  inkstand.  He 
stepped  across  to  a  press  in  the  corner  of  the  room  which  I  had  not 
yet  noticed,  and  when  he  drew  back  the  curtain  I  beheld  a  row  of 
beautifully  bound  books  with  titles  in  gold  lettering :  "  Orfeo," 
"Armida,"  "Alceste,"  "Iphigenia,"  and  others;  in  short  I  saw 
Gluck's  masterpieces  complete. 
■    "  You  have  the  whole  of  Gluck's  works,"  I  exclaimed. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  his  lips  quivered  with  a  convulsive 
smile,  and  the  play  of  the  muscles  in  his  sunken  cheeks  transformed 
his  face  in  an  instant  into  a  terrible  mask.  With  his  gloomy  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  he  seized  one  of  the  books — it  was  "  Armida" — and 
stepped  solemnly  to  the  piano.  I  opened  it  hastily  and  raised  the 
folded  desk  ;  he  seemed  pleased.  He  threw  open  the  book,  and — 
who  could  picture  my  surprise  ?  I  beheld  ruled  leaves,  but  not  a 
single  note  was  written  on  them. 

He  began  :  "  Now  I  will  play  the  overture.  You  must  turn  the 
leaves  and  at  the  right  moment."  I  promised,  and  he  played  the 
majestic  tempo  di  marcia  with  which  the  overture  commences 
almost  note  for  note  like  the  original  in  a  glorious,  masterly  man- 
ner with  full  chords.  The  allegrOy  however,  was  only  tinged 
throughout  with  Gluck's  principal  themes.  .  He  imported  into  it 
so  many  genial  modifications  that  my  amazement  increased  every 
moment.     His  modulations  were  especially  striking  without  being 
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harsh,  and  he  knew  how  to  weave  so  many  melismata  around  the 
simple  leading  th6ughts,  that  they  seemed  to  reappear  ui  ever 
fresh  and  rejuvenated  forms.  His  face  glowed,  his  eyebrows  soon 
knit  themselves  together  and  a  long-stifled  anger  threatened  to 
burst  forth  in  all  ils  fury,  then  his  eyes  grew  wet  with  tears  of 
deep  emotion.  Now  and  again  he  sang  the  theme  in  a  sym- 
pathetic tenor  voice  whilst  both  hands  were  working  out  artistic 
tnelismata ;  then  he  succeeded  in  a  most  peculiar  way  in  imitating 
with  his  voice  the  hollow  sound  of  the  drums.  I  turned  the 
leaves  diligently,  following  the  direction  of  his  eyes.  The  overture 
ended,  and  he  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair  exhausted  and  with 
closed  eyes.  He  soon  roused  himself  again,  however,  and  hastily 
turning  over  several  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the  book,  said  in  a 
hushed  voice : 

"  All  this,  sir,  I  wrote  when  I  came  from  the  kingdom  of  dreams. 
But  I  revealed  what  was  holy  to  the  profane  and  an  ice-cold  hand 
seized  this  glowing  heart.  It  did  not  break,  but  I  was  condemned 
to  wander  amongst  the  unholy  like  a  departed  spirit — without 
form,  so  that  no  one  might  recognize  me,until  the  sunflower  lifts  me 
up  again  to  the  Eternal.     Ha !  Now  let  us  sing  Armida's  scena.'* 

Then  he  sang  the  closing  scene  from  **  Armida'^  with  an  expres- 
sion which  penetrated  my  very  soul.  Here  also  he  departed 
considerably  from  the  true  original,  but  his  altered  music  was 
Gluck's  own  scena  in  heightened  power.  Everything  that  hate, 
love,  despair,  madness  can  express  in  strongest  utterance,  he  de- 
picted in  the  most  forcible  tones.  His  voice  seemed  to  be  that  of 
a  youth,  swelling  out  from  deep  hollowness  to  penetrating  strength. 
Every  fibre  quivered  within  me — I  felt  beside  myself.  When  he 
stopped,  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  cried  with  choking 
voice  :  "  What  is  this  ?    Who  are  you  ?  " 

He  stood  up  and  measured  me  with  an  earnest  penetrating  gaze ; 
but  before  I  could  ask  anything  more  he  had  escaped  with 
the  light  and  left  me  in  the  dark.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  I  despaired  of  seeing  him  again,  and,  guiding  myself  by 
the  position  of  the  piano,  tried  to  open  the  doors,  when  he  sud- 
denly entered,  bearing  the  light  in  his  hand  and  dressed  in  an  em- 
broidered gala  suit,  a  rich  vest,  his  sword  at  his  side. 

I  stood  transfixed  ;  he  approached  me  solemnly,  and  taking 
my  hand  gently,  said  with  a  strange  amile : 

"  I  AM  THE  RiTTER  GLUCK  !  " 


H  fair  Ibinboo^ 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLMER. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CEREMONY  IN   THE  TEMPLE. 

I  MUST  now  retrospect. 

The  day  following  the  one  on  which  Jaggoonath  told  Devaki 
to  go  to  her  nurse  to  be  instructed  by  her  as  to  how  she  was  to 
conduct  herself  at  the  ceremonies,  Vincent  and  his  friends  Macbay 
and  Shilstone  happened  to  hear,  while  out  for  a  walk,  the  shouting 
of  many  people.  Curious  to  know  what  was  going  on,  they  left 
the  road  and  advanced  across  a  field  where,  surrounded  by  trees, 
stood  a  large  temple.  As  they  drew  near  to  it,  they  beheld  a 
great  crowd  of  people,  headed  by  twelve  dancing  girls,  making 
their  way  from  the  opposite  side  to  the  temple. 

As  they  drew  nearer  Shilstone  was  heard  to  exclaim  : 

"  By  George  !     What  a  lovely  girl !  " 

"Which?"  inquired  Hoyles. 

"  The  one  looking  this  way." 

"  I  see  her.    George  I  she  is  beautiful." 

"  That's  the  banker's  daughter,"  said  Vincent. 
.   .**  What !     YouVe  the  laugh  on  your  side  now,  Vincent.    How 
like  Miss  Hoyles  she  is." 

The  girl  now  looked  their  way,  and  Vincent's  eyes  and  hers 
met  Immediately  Devaki  lowered  hers,  while  a  pretty  blush 
suffused  her  cheeks. 

"  Ho-ho !  She  changes  colour  at  sight  of  you,  Vincent,"  said 
Macbay. 

''Abitshy— thafsalL" 

"  More  than  shyness,  me  boy.  Let  us  get  a  bit  nearer.  The 
procession  has  entered  the  temple.*' 

They  did  so,  and  watched  the  worshippers. 

The  huge  stone  idol,  at  the  .farther  end  of  the  temple,  was 
washed.  Then  the  idol  was  painted  and  decorated  with  flowers. 
This  done,  bdls  were  rung  and  a  huge  drum  beaten,  if  the  god 
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were  asleep,  to  awaken  him,  or,  if  he  were  on  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, to  call  him  back. 

At  length  the  god  was  persuaded — he  was  asleep  this  time — 
to  awake.  The  drumming  and  ringing  ceased.  Devaki  was  now 
seen  to  advance  from  her  post  among  the  dancing  girls,  and, 
taking  a  little  rice,  a  cocoa-nut,  a  chowli^  and  a  string  of  bells, 
placed  them  in  a  plantain  leaf.  Then  she  sat  on  the  floor,  a  circle 
of  rice  being  made  around  her.  Goudh  was  placed  on  her  fore- 
head by  two  of  the  dancing  girls,  who  next  dressed  her  in  a  new 
sauriRnd  chowli,  and  then  tied  a  string  of  bells  around  her  ankles. 
Devaki  leaped  to  her  feet,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
danced  and  sang  before  the  idol.  A  light  was  waved  over  her 
head,  a  priest  banged  a  drum,  and  the  people  shouted,  '*  Dasi! 
Dasif  Deva  Basil'' 

While  this  interesting  ceremony  was  going  on,  the  three  young 
men  stood  watching  and  occasionally  inquiring  of  one  another  what 
was  this  or  that.  Macbay  was  the  most  enlightened  of  the  three 
on  the  subject.  To  him  were  the  questions  generally  addressed 
.   "  What  is  all  this  tomasha  about  ?." 

This  from  Shilstone. 

"  The  Sherz  ceremony  is  being  performed,"  said  Macbay. 

•*  Sherz !     What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  Vincent. 

"  The  dedication  of  some  girl  to  the  temple." 

Vincent  grew  deadly  pale.  This,  then,  was  the  ceremony 
Jaggoonath  talked  about.  The  Seitt  had  not  told  him  the  date, 
and  Vincent  did  not  guess  it  was  going  to  be  so  soon. 

"  Who  is  the  girl,  I  wonder?  "  said  Shilstone.  "  Ah !  I  know,  it 
is  old  Jug's  daughter,  by  Jove  ! " 

Neither  he  nor  Macbay  saw  how  pale  Vincent  was. 

"You  are  right,"  exclaimed  Macbay.  "Devaki  is  going  to 
marry  Siva — that  is,  become  a  Deva  Dasi,  Poor  girl !  She 
little  imagines  what  a  hard  life  there  is  in  store  for  her.  Far — 
far  better  the  seclusion  of  a  Zennanah  to  becoming  a  Diva  DasL 
And — why,  Vincent,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing." 

"  You're  looking  positively  ill.     Take  my  arm." 

"  Have  a  drink  ?  "     And  Shilstone  produced  a  pocket-pistoL 

"  Tm  as  well  as  any  of  you,"  Vincent  asseverated,  shaking  him- 
self free  of  Macbay's  arm. 

*  A  V-shaped  jacket  worn  by  the  native  women. 
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"  H'm  !  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Shilstone. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am.  Say,  Macbay,"  changing  the  subject,  '*  how 
is  it  you  are  so  well  posted  up  in  this  Sherz  ceremony  ?  " 

"  Well,  once  before  I  witnessed,  here,  another  such  ceremony 
as  this,  and,  while  looking  on,  'Jingling  John'  brought  me  my 
post  I  inquired  of  him  what  all  the  tomasha  was  about,  and  he 
told  me — but  swearing  all  the  while  by  the  prophet's  beard  that 
such  a  subject  was  not  a  fit  one  for  a  true  believer  to  discuss." 

"Talking  about  John,"  said  Shilstone,  as  all  three  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  bazaar,  "  have  you  heard  the  news 
he  has  just  brought  in  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Macbay  and  Vincent. 

"  Well,  he  says  Jamgaon  has  been  sacked  and  all  its  inhabitants 
murdered.     Yakoob,  of  course,  has  done  this." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  exclaimed  Macbay.  "  This  is  really 
getting  too  bad.  We  must  run  him  down.  How  did  John  manage 
to  escape  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  was  chased  for  upwards  of  two  hours  by  Yakoob 
Khan's  horsemen  ;  but,  to  use  his  own  language,  he  made  their 
fastest  horses  '  eat  dirt '  at  his  hands." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  him.     He  has  a  wonderful  pair  of  heels." 

"John  told  me  also  that  some  other  village  is  to  be  attacked 
soon." 

"  Ha !    How  got  he  this  information  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  managed  to  make  prisoner  one  of  the  horsemen  who 
pursued  him,  and  who  alone  kept  up  the  chase  for  a  whole 
mile  after  the  others  had  given  in.  This  fellow's  horse  threw  him, 
and,  before  he  could  recover  sufficiently  to  escape,  John  had 
stripped  him  of  his  sword  and  pistols,  and  bound  him  hand  and 
foot  The  man,  when  he  came  to  himself,  begged  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  his  captor,  promising  to  betray  a  great  secret  to  him. 
John  promptly  swore  by  the  Koran  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
would  be  touched  if  he  told  the  truth.  The  robber  then  informed 
him  that  two  weeks  from  now  a  village,  five  miles  north  of  Marie- 
poor,  would  be  plundered." 

"  Good ! "  exclaimed  Macbay.  "  Now  we'll  have  a  *  go '  at  the 
fellow.  But,"  a  doubt  crossing  his  mind,  "  what  if  the  robber 
tells  his  beloved  Khan  that  under  compulsion  he  was  obliged  to 
betray  this  important  secret  ?  " 

*'  John  says  there  is  no  fear  of  that     Did  he  do  so  the  man 
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would  be  put  to  a  most  cruel  death  by  order  of  the  Khan. 
Yakoob  holds  it  loyal  to  him  for  his  men  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  betray  him.  John  has  seen  a  man  drawn  asunder  by  two 
horses  pulling  in  opposite  directions  for  a  fault  of  this  kind." 

''  This  fear  that  he  has  instilled  into  them  will  bring  about  his 
own  death.  I  am  desirous  of  having  a  go  at  Yakoob,"  said 
Macbay  enthusiastically ;  "  I  hear  he  is  a  fine  swordsman." 

"  So  much  so,*'  laughed  Shilstone,  "  that  if  you  cross  swords 
with  him,  Vincent  will  have  to  be  called  to  your  help.  And  it 
may  be  a  case  of  amputation,  you  know ;  you  would  look  fine 
hopping  about  on  a  wooden  leg.  Or,  may  be,  your  right  or  left 
arm  would  have  to  go.  Let  us  hope  it  is  your  left  if  it  were 
your  right  you  would  find  it  difficult  writing  your  usually  long 
love-letters  home — eh,  Mac  ?  " 

"  Awfully  lively  pictures  you  are  drawing,  I  must  say,"  said 
Macbay,  not  caring  much  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 
"  I'm  not,  however,  a  youngster  with  my  sword." 

"  That  you  are  not,"  agreed  Vincent,  now  joining  in  the  con- 
versation. "  Do  you  remember  the  fight  you  had  one  morning, 
in  the  bazaar,  with  a  fanatic  ?  " 

*' Ay,  that  I  do." 

"  You  cut  him  to  the  very  chin  :  and  he  was  a  good  swords- 
man, too." 

**  That  he  was,"  acknowledged  Macbay.  "  He  knocked  Private 
OToole,  as  fine  a  fencer  as  ever  lived,  on  the  head.  Hullo ! 
Who's  this  riding  our  way  ?  " 

"  Our  padree!^  answered  Vincent  "  He  is  returning  from  his 
visit  to  Y .  .  .  .  What  a  long  trudge  of  it  he  has  every  six 
months.     How  is  it  they  don't  appoint  a  chaplain  for  Y .  .  .  ?  " 

"Because,"  answered  Macbay,  **  Y.  .  .  is  only  a. small  outpost 
station.     There  are  scarcely  two  hundred  men  stationed  there." 

Mr.  White  was  soon  up  to  t  hem  ;  and,  after  shaking  hands,  he 
asked : 

"  What  brings  you  all  so  far  down  the  river  ?  " 

•*  Out  for  a  stroll,"  answered  Shilstone. 

**  You  must  have  had  a  very  hot  ride  to  day,"  said  Vincent 

"  Very,"  acknowledged  the  priest.  "  By-the-bye,"  he  went  on^ 
**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Mr.  Yakoob's  acquaintance  the 
other   day." 

"Really?" 
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"  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  I  made  his  acquaintance  ? " 

**  Certainly  I  "  all  three  exclaimed. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  walking  back  with  me,  I'll  tell  you  when 
and  where  I  met  this  most  extraordinary  gentleman." 

The  young  men,  having  no  object  in  going  farther,  retraced 
their  steps. 

"  About  a  day's  journey  from  Y .  . . ,"  said  Mr.  White,  as  he 
dismounted, ''  I  was  resting  under  a  tree,  when  a  man,  almost 
doubled  up  and  apparently  famishing,  made  his  appearance. 
From  where,  I  was,  and  am  still,  ignorant  of.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  have  sprung  up  from  the  ground.  He  b^ged  of  me  a  little 
food.  It  was  close  on  my  tiffin  hour,  and  I  thought  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  earlier  would  make  no  difference  to  my  appetite,  so 
I  got  out  my  bread  and  butter  and  cheese  and  shared  it  with 
the  man.  He  opened  wide  his  eyes  and  exclaimed :  '  All  sahibs 
are  not  like  you.' 

"  While  we  were  busy  eating,  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  horseman. 
He  was  coming  our  way.  I  drew  the  beggar's  attention  to  the 
horseman  and  asked  if  he  could  make  out  the  man's  nationality 
He  replied  the  distance  was  too  great  for  him  to  give  a  correct 
answer.  A  bend  in  the  road  behind  a  hill  hid  the  horseman 
from  our  view,  and  I  soon  forgot  all  about  him.  We  had 
finished  now,  and  I  was  packing  up  to  be  away,  when  the  horse- 
man we  had  seen  dashed  up  in  front  of  us  and  halted  his  steed. 
Then,  springing  from  the  animal's  back,  he  led  it  up  to  the 
beggar  and,  saluting,  handed  it  to  him.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
I  was  surprised  ;  more  especially  when  the  man  I  took  for  a 
beggar,  cast  off  the  dirty,  torn  blanket  from  his  shoulders  and 
stood  before  me  in  a  rich  Eastern  dress,  with  a  sword  at  his 
side  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  silk  cumber^band.  His  stooped 
form,  too,  was  now  erect  and  he  looked  every  inch  a  soldier. 

"  *  Can  you  g^ess  who  I  am  ? '  he  asked  laughing. 

"I  replied  in  the  negative. 

•* '  Yakoob  Khan,  is  my  name,'  said  he. 

"I^  stooped  and  went  on  with  my  packing.  But  I  must 
confess  I  was  feeling  a  bit  afraid. 

*'*  That's  a  fine  stout  bough,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  thick 
branch  immediately  over  my  head. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  acknowledged,  and  I  wondered  why  he  put  me  such 
a  question. 

28» 
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"  *  I  feel  certain/  he  went  on,  *  it  would  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man  without  breaking.     Don't  you  ?  * 

"  *  I  think  so/  replied  I  carelessly. 

"  *  You  are  a  cool-headed  man ! '  he  exclaimed.  *  Well,  well,  I 
have  no  intention  to  hang  you.  We  have  broken  bread  together. 
Is  Major  Hoyles  still  in  Mariepoor  ? ' 

*'  *  I  believe  so,'  I  replied  cautiously,  not  knowing  what  the 
fellow  was  driving  at. 

"  *  And  his  daughter  ?  *  he  next  inquired 

"'What  want  you  with  his  daughter?'  I  demanded. 

**  *  She  is  very  beautiful — eh  ?  *  he  asked,  paying  no  attention 
to  what  I  said. 

" '  That  is  no  business  of  yours,'  I  boldly  exclaimed. 

"  *  Well,  well,'  said  he,  *  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you.  I 
hate  killing  a  padree.  They  die  so  quietly  under  any  torture, 
muttering  prayers  both  for  us  and  themselves.  There  is  no  fun 
in  that.     By-the-bye,  do  you  recognize  this  horse?' 

"Not  till  now  did  I  give  the  animal  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  Rec<^pnize  it  ?  Why,  it  was  Greengrass's  black  mare. 
The  man  laughed  loud  and  long.  '  Tell  the  police  sahib,'  said 
he  ;  'if  he  wants  a  good  horse,  I'll  sell  him  this,'  and  then,  with 
another  loud  laugh,  he  galloped  away,  his  attendant  following 
slowly  after  him/' 

"  Soh ! "  exclaimed  Macbay  as  soon  as  Mr.  White  had  con- 
cluded. "The  beggar  thinks  he  can  fool  us  with  impunity. 
Little  does  he  guess  the  trap  prepared  for  him." 

"What  trap?"  inquired  Mr.  White. 

Macbay  explained  that  John  had  brought  news  to  Major 
Hoyles  that  Yakoob  was  going  to  attack  a  village  not  far  from 
Mariepoor,  and  that  the  major  was  making  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  capture  of  the  robber. 

"  And  I  hope  he'll  succeed,"  prayed  Mr.  White,  and  so  did  all 
Mariepoor — but  in  vain.  The  party  sent  out  to  capture  Yakoob 
came  back  empty-handed.  Yakoob  anticipated  them  by  a 
day,  and  the  surprise  party  to  their  surprise  found  the  village 
destroyed  and  Yakoob  and  his  men  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The 
disappointment  in  Mariepoor  was  keen — and  none  felt  it  more 
than  Macbay.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  single  out  the 
outlaw  chief  in  the  fight  and  either  kill  or  make  him  a  prisoner 
— thus  gaining  for  [himself  distinction  and  promotion — ^and  Miss 
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TurnbuiL  For  he  was  unable,  on  his  small  pay,  to  marry  yet. 
He  comforted  himself,  however,  with  the  thought  that  Yakoob 
was  yet  free,  and  the  day  may  come  when  he  would  be  able  to 
take  him  prisoner.  This  was  but  a  shadowy  hope  ;  but  Macbay 
clung  to  it  and  whispered  it  to  his  lady-love,  who  replied  thus  : 
**  I  am  yours.  And  I  will  marry  you  any  day  you  like." 
Macba/s  answer  was  a  kiss.  Little  did  he  know  that  his 
lady-love  had  a  fortune— a  small  one,  truly— at  her  back  ;  she 
was  keeping  this  information  back  as  a  surprise. 

CHAPTER    Xni. 

THE  STRUGGLE  ON   THE  BRIDGE. 

Easter  Sunday  passed  quietly.  Monday  was  a  holiday,  and 
the  soldiers  *'  held  sports  "  on  the  maidan.  All  Mariepoor,  nearly, 
was  out  to  see  the  fun.  From  about  half-past  three  in  the 
evening  till  6  p.m.  the  soldiers  were  running  races — on  foot, 
horse-back,  donkey-back,  or  bullock— putting  the  shot,  throwing 
the  hammer,  wrestling,  jumping,  fencing,  &c.  Then  the  success- 
ful competitors  received  presents  from  the  hands  of  Miss  Hoyles. 
Vincent  had  been  doing  his  level  best,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening,  to  please  her ;  but  when  he  discovered — ^and  much 
to  his  surprise — that  she  would  not  be  pleased,  he  strolled  away, 
and  meeting  Macbay  and  Shilstone,  who  were  disappointed  in 
not  meeting  the  Misses  TumbuU  and  Shallowford  at  the  sports, 
they  three  went  out  for  a  walk.  It  was  quite  dark  before  they 
retraced  their  steps.  In  the  east  the  sky  was  brightening  as  the 
moon  slowly  climbed  behind  some  distant  hills.  One  by  one 
the  stars  peeped  out  from  under  their  dark  mantle,  twinkled,  and 
were  gone  as  if  afraid  of  the  darkness.  But  not  for  long.  Again 
they  appeared,  this  time  to  stay  the  night  out. 

Quickly  Vincent  and  his  friends  walked  homewards,  and  as 
they  neared  the  bridge  which  crossed  the  river,  a  cry,  long  and 
shrill,  broke  on  their  ears. 

**  What  is  that  ?  '*  asked  Shilstone  drawing  back. 

"  A  woman's  cry ! "  exclaimed  Macbay.  "  Come  on,  you  two, 
Englishmen  never  yet  allowed  a  woman  to  be  insulted." 

Together  they  rushed  towards  the  bridge,  and,  as  they  neared 
it,  they  saw  standing  thereon  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter 
struggling  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  man.      By  the  pale  light  of 
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the  moon  Vincent  made  out  who  they  were.  One  was  Devaki  ; 
the  other  ^^  fakir  whom  he,  a  little  while  ago,  had  chastised  for 
his  insolence. 

Vincent  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  rescue  Devaki 
when  Macbay  held  him  back. 

"  Sch,  man ! "  cautioned  he.  "  Let  that  fellow  but  see  you 
coming,  and  he  will  spring  with  the  girl  into  the  water.     Listen  !  '* 

'YYit  fakir  and  Devaki  were  speaking  in  Marathi,  a  language 
Vincent  and  his  friends  understood. 

•*  Let  me  go  !  Let  me  go  1 "  cried  Devaki,  struggling  to  free 
herself.     *'  What  have  I  done  you  that  you  treat  me  thus  ?  " 

"  Bewitched  me,"  hissed  the  man.  "  Devaki,  be  mine — my 
wife!" 

"  Madman !     Leave  me ! " 

**  Never  !  Ha  I  ha  !  I  have  you.  You  are  mine.  Feel  me 
tremble,  girl  ?    It  is  my  love.    Devaki,  you  must  be  my  wife." 

"  Shame !  Shame !  You,  a  holy  man,  to  say  this  to  me,  a 
widow !  Did  you  not  yourself  tell  me  that  you  reminded  the 
Dr.  Sahib  that  I  was  dedicated  to  the  temple,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  touched  by  a  human  being  ?  " 

"  I  did.  But  what  of  that?  Tm  a  holy  fakir \  he,  a  dog — a 
faringi!^^ 

**  A  dog,  indeed  !     Such  as  you  are  not  fit  to  lick  his  feet" 

"  Ha !  Think  you  so  ?  You  speak  as  if  you  would  not  mind 
loving  him.  Come,  Devaki !  Be  not  obstinate,  girl.  I'll  take 
you  right  away  from  here.     And  I,  difakir^  will  wife  you." 

''  Leave  your  hold,  villain !  The  air  is  becoming  polluted 
with  the  vile  proposal  you  are  making  me.  Be  your  wife! 
Rather  live  with  a  dog  than  you  I " 

"Girl,  vex  me  not.  Come,  come,  DevakL  Away  with  me 
to  a  life  of  happiness.    You  will " 

"  Peace  !     Never  will  I  away  with  you." 

••  You  must." 

*'  You  have  my  answer." 

"  Let  it  not  be  a  final  one,  then.  See  you  the  dark  waters 
of  that  river  ?  It's  wet  sheet  will  cover  us  twain  ;  you,  folded 
to  my  bosom." 

"Coward!" 

"  You  mock  me,"  and  he  carried  her  till  she  looked  down  into 
the  rushing  water  below.    Vincent  strove  hard  to  shake  off  the 
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friendly  hands  of  Macbay  and  Shilstone  and  rush  to  the  girPs 
aid. 

"  Would  you  like  a  dip  in  there?  "  asked  tix^  fakir. 

The  girl  shuddered  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  throw  me,"  pleaded  Devaki. 

The  fakir  withdrew  with  his  captive  to  the  middle  of  the 
bridge. 

'*  Now,"  said  he,  placing  the  girl  on  her  feet,  but  still  having  a 
firm  hold  of  her,  "  your  answer." 

**  I  cannot — will  not  be  your  wife." 

"  Think,  Devaki." 

"  Peace,  dog !    Leave  me." 

"  No  more.  Ho,  Kali,"  he  cried,  "  I  offer  myself  and  this 
woman  to  thee  for  the  remission  of  my  sins,"  and  he  rushed 
forward  to  spring  into  the  river. 

"  Help,  Vincent !  Help  1  Help ! "  cried  Devaki,  little  think- 
ing that  he  whom  she  called  to  was  so  near.  And  just  as  the 
fakir  was  about  accomplishing  his  threat,  she  felt  a  strong  hand 
seize  her  and  snatch  her  from  her  captor,  who  fell  headlong  into 
the  rushing  water  below. 

There  was  a  splash.  Then  silence.  Now  an  agonizing  cry. 
Again,  save  for  the  noise  of  the  rushing  river,  silence. 

Vincent  escaped  from  his  companions  when  Devaki's  cries  of 
"  help  "  rang  out  on  the  still  night,  and  he  was  just  in  time  to 
save  the  girl  from  a  watery  grave.  He  seized  her  firmly  around 
the  waist  with  his  left  arm,  while  he  employed  his  right  in  hasten- 
ing \h&  fakir  over  the  bridge.  Firm  as  was  his  grasp,  yet  Devaki 
was  nearly  dragged  from  him  ;  in  fact,  he,  too,  was  nearly  pulled 
over.  But  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  plant  his  feet  against 
the  stone  parapet,  and  this  enabled  him  to  swing  the  fakir  off 
without  himself  and  Devaki  being  dragged  over  into  the  water 
too. 

Devaki  sobbed  on  his  bosom,  and  he  did  his  best  to  quiet  her. 
While  in  the  arms  of  the  fakir^  the  girl  had  forced  back  her 
tears,  but  now  that  she  was  free,  she  cried  bitterly  because  of 
the  insult  offered  her. 

It  was  long  before  her  sobbings  ceased,  and  then  she  said : 

"  Sahib,  I  thank  you  for  rescuing  me  from  that  bold,  bad  man. 
God  must  have  sent  you." 

"He  must  have.     But  what  made  you  think  of  me?"  said 
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Vincent,  placing  his  right  arm  around  her  slender  waist    and 
leading  her  home. 

(Macbay  and  Shilstone  had  gone  in  search  of  the/:r^ir.) 

**  I  know  not,  sahib,"  she  answered,  as  she  tried,  though  gently, 
to  release  herself  from  the  doctor's  arm. 

"  Do  you  often  think  of  me,  Devaki  ?  " 

She  lowered  her  head,  but  she  gave  no  answer. 

"  I  often  think  of  you,"  said  Vincent,  stooping  to  look  into  her 
eyes. 

*'Of  me,  sahib?" 

"  Yes.    Have  I  committed  any  fault  ?  " 

"  No — I  don't  know.     But  why  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

"  Because " 

Vincent  paused.  Devaki  raised  her  face  shyly,  then  quickly 
lowered  her  head  again. 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,"  she  said. 

'*  Because  I  am  afraid  to." 

"  Nay,  sahib,  tell  me." 

**Then,  Devaki,  I  think  often  of  you  because — /  lave  you  !  " 

Devaki  stood  still.  For  a  whole  minute  she  looked  Vincent 
steadily  in  the  eyes,  and  she  seemed  as  if  trying  to  penetrate 
to  his  thoughts.  Then  suddenly  her  eyes  filled  and  she  sobbed 
out  aloud.  This  sudden  change  in  her  manner  startled  Vincent, 
and  he  asked : 

"Devaki,  have  I  said  anything  that  I  ought  not  to  have?" 

''No,  no,  sahib." 

**  What  is  the  trouble,  then  ?  " 

"  Sahib,  I  am  foolish,"  she  answered,  brushing  the  tears  from 
her  ^ye&  and  wiping  her  face  with  the  comer  of  her  sarL  "  I 
have  been  hoping  you  would  love  me  ;  then,  that  you  would  not. 
Now  that  I  know  you  love  me,  and  that  a  deep  gulf  separates  us, 
I  shall  be  miserable — Oh  I  so  miserable." 

**  You  love  me,  you  say,  Devaki  ?  "  cried  Vincent  excitedly. 

"  I  do." 

**  Very  much  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Nothing  I  say  will  convey  to  you  what  my  love  is  like.  Can 
3^u  fathom  the  depth  of  the  sea?  Or  measure  the  heaven's  azure 
heights  ?  No ;  and  therefore  you  will  not  be  able  to  know  the 
fulness  of  my  love :  it  is  immeasurable.  To  your  ear  my  words 
seem  strange.   But  you,  sahib,  must  excuse  me.   I  am  an  ignorant 
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girl.  But,  sahib,  tell  me — do  you  love  me  truly?  No  passing 
fancy,  is  it  ?  If  you  are  playing  with  me,  tell  me.  For  if  I  dis- 
cover afterwards  that  this  is  the  case.  Til  kill  myself.  But  if  you 
say  to  me  now,  *  Devaki,  forgive  me  !  I  do  not  love  you  as  you 
do  me,'  rU  be  thankful  to  you,  sahib,  and  FU  think  of  you  as  an 
honourable  man." 

"  Devaki,  if  I  were  to  say  to  you,  *  I  love  you  not,'  I  would  be 
•a  liar.    As  true  as  your  love  is  for  me,  so  is  mine  for  you." 

Vincent  drew  the  girl  to  him,  but  she  gave  a  cry  and  escaped 
from  his  grasp. 

"  Sahib ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  been  dreaming.  Oh,  sahib, 
leave  me ! " 

"Why,  Devaki?" 

"  Why?  Oh,  because — because  what  will  all  this  end  in  ?  We 
can  never  be  anything  to  one  another." 

"  Because  you  are  a  Deva  Dasi  f  " 

"  Nay.  I  am  disgusted  with  that.  Never  more  will  I  set  foot 
in  the  temple.     Sin,  in  its  most  horrid  form,  has  its  abode  there." 

'*  Then  what  do  you  fear  ?  " 

"  Your  people." 

"Why?" 

"  What  will  they  say  to  your  marrying  me  ?  I  am  sure  they 
will  not  allow  it." 

"  I  am  my  own  master.  Til  marry  you  though  I  be  provoking 
my  parents  to  anger." 

"  My  faithful  sahib.  But  think  you  that  my  love  is  so  base  as 
to  allow  you  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  me?" 

"What  sacrifice?" 

"  By  niarrying  me  you  will  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  your 
people." 

"  Devaki,  say  what  you  will,  I  shall  not  leave  you  and  go.  My 
people  must  have  us  both,  or  do  without  me  also.  But  what 
makes  you  think  they  will  not  approve  of  the  match  ?  " 

"  Am  not  I  a  native — an  ugly  black  girl  ?  " 

"  Ugly — black !  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  My  Devaki  has 
few  equals  even  in  Europe." 

**  Do  not  flatter  me,  sahib." 

"  I  am  not  doing  so.    I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

"  But  tell  me,  honestly :  You  would  rather  that  I  was  of  your 
race." 
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"  Not  at  all.  I  am  contented  with  you  as  you  are.  Wait  till 
you  don  European  dress,  Devaki.  Not  a  soul  will  guess  you  are 
a  native  of  India.  But  I  like  this  simple  costume  of  yours.  This 
white  sari  suits  you  well." 

Thus  conversing  they  walked  on  for  awhile.  Then  Devaki 
abruptly  changed  the  subject  by  asking : 

"  Sahib,  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  heaven  for  women  as 
well  as  men  ?  " 

**  What  a  question,  Devaki !    Of  course  there  is." 

*•  So  do  I  believe.  That  villainous  Brahmin  tried  hard  to  teach 
me  that  there  was  no  hope  for  me  beyond  the  grave,  and  that, 
since  there  was  none,  what  cared  I  that  I  was  a  widow.  *  Marry 
again,'  said  he, '  and  make  for  yourself  a  heaven  here  on  earth.' 
He  was  a  bad  man,  sahib." 

After  a  pause,  Devaki  again  asked : 

"  Sahib,  with  you,  is  it  lawful  for  widows  to  re-marry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

Devaki  smiled. 

"  Then,  sahib,"  said  she, "  if  I  become  a  Christian,  shall  I  be  at 
liberty  to  marry  again  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

'*  Sahib,"  and  Devaki  took  one  of  Vincent's  hands,  "  then  you 
will  marry  me,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  not  *  play'  love  with  me, 
eh  ?  and  in  the  end  marry  some  rich  lady  ?  " 

"Devaki!" 

"  Sahib,  I  trust  you.  But  I  have  had  strange  dreams,  and  in 
my  dreams  somebody,  very  much  like  myself  only  very  white, 
comes  to  me  and  kisses  me  and  cries.  Then  I  see  you,  sahib — 
but  I'm  silly.  Here  I  am  at  home.  I  must  bid  you  good 
night." 

"  One  moment,  Devaki ;  you  must  not  *  sahib '  me  again.  My 
name  is  Charles.    What  is  it  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  Then  looking  him  in  the  eyes,  in  a  soft,  zephyr- 
like whisper,  she  said :  "  Charles."  Vincent  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her.  With  a  joyous  little  laugh  Devaki  sprang  from 
his  side,  and  waving  him  a  tender  adieu,  skipped  away  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  darkness. 

The  Brahmin  priest's  body  was  never  founds  It  must  have 
been  carried  miles  down  the  river,  and  then  perhaps  cast  on  the 
shore  and  devoured  by  wild  animals.    The  Hindoos  mourned  for 
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him  many  days,  and  then  they  appointed  another  chief  priest,  a 
far  better  man  than  he,  whom  he  had  succeeded. 

CHAPTER     XIV. 

A  MISTAKE. 

Days  flew  by  and  Vincent  did  not  once  go  over  to  see  the 
Hoyles.  Helen's  behaviour  at  the  sports  piqued  him ;  and  it 
was  mainly  due  to  the  off-hand  way  he  was  treated  that  evening 
that  made  him  ask  Devaki  to  be  his  wife.  The  girls  were  so 
alike — in  face,  build  and  manner — that  Vincent  actually  forgot 
at  times  to  which  he  was  speaking.  He  loved  Devaki  because 
he  loved  Helen.  In  his  quieter  moments,  however,  when  he  was 
by  himself,  he  did  sometimes  make  the  discovery  that  there  was 
a  slight  distinction  between  his  love  for  Helen  and  for  Devaki. 
But  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  Helen  his  love 
was  deeper  than  that  for  Devaki,  till  the  evening  on  which  the 
former  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy 
he  had  gone  away  and  proposed  to  Devaki.  He,  however,  told 
the  Hindoo  girl  no  lie  when  he  said  he  loved  her :  he  did  love 
her ;  because  having  failed  to  gain  Helen's  love,  he  desired  most 
that  of  Devaki,  who  was  so  like  Helen. 

It  was  not  till  some  dzys  after  his  engagement  to  Devaki  that 
Vincent  guessed  the  cause  of  Miss  Hoyle's  coolness  towards  him. 
He  had  gone  ovqt  to  the  hospital  and  there  had  met  the  Rev. 
W.  White,  who,  on  seeing  him,  hastened  to  congratulate  him. 

"  Who  told  you  of  my  engs^ement  ?  "  asked  Vincent,  greatly 
surprised. 

"  Robert  Greengrass." 

**  He  1 "  exclaimed  Vincent.    •*  How  came  he  to  know  of  it  ?  " 

The  minister  laughed. 

"  Surely  his  sister  must  have  told  him,"  he  replied. 

"  Ladies,  as  a  rule,"  acknowledged  Vincent,  "  have  a  way  of 
finding  out  things^  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  Miss  Greengrass 
came  to  know  of  my  secret" 

The  minister  stared  at  Vincent  in  blank  surprise.  He  won- 
dered if  the  doctor  was  going  off  his  head.  At  length  he 
drawled  out: 

'*  Well — I — never !     You  propose  to  Miss  Jane,  and  then " 

*'  Propose  to  Miss  Jane  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  Her  brother  announced  the  engagement  to  us  all  at 
mess,  the  other  night" 

"  'Tis  a  lie  1 "  roared  Vincent  It  had  dawned  upon  him  now 
what  a  trick  Robert  had  played  him.  He  grew  sick,  and 
would  have  fainted,  had  not  the  reverend  gentleman  supported 
him.  Mr.  White  was  a  good  deal  frightened,  but  Vincent  soon 
recovered  and  laughed  away  the  anxious  look  on  his  face. 

"  What  caused  you  to  faint  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  White,  forgetting 
all  about  the  rumour  spread  by  Richard  of  his  sister's  engage- 
ment to  Vincent. 

"  Weakness,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  The  fact  is,  for  many 
nights  now  I  have  been  sitting  up  with  some  of  our  sick 
soldiers  here." 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  not  sit  up  to-night  Til 
come  and  watch  the  sick  beds  for  you.  What  should  we  do  if 
you  were  taken  seriously  ill  ?  " 

"  And  what  should  we  do  were  you  to  get  ill,  sir  ?  People  have 
souls,  as  well  as  bodies,  to  be  looked  after.  Why,"  exclaimed 
Vincent,  laughing, "  we  two  are  indispen " 

"  Don't  boast,"  checked  the  minister.  "  We  must  thank  God 
that  He  has  allowed  us  two  sinners  to  work  for  Him  in  our 
several  callings." 

The  whole  of  that  day  Vincent  locked  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  saw  nobody.  He  found  himself  now  peculiarly  situated. 
He  had  made  a  hasty  move  and  his  ever  ready  rival  had  check- 
mated him.  One  point  was  clear  to  his  mind  and  that  was,  his 
conscience  would  not  admit  of  his  being  false  to  Devaki.  And 
so  he  determind  to  put  Helen  away,  if  he  could,  from  his 
thoughts  and  be  true  to  Devaki.  He  would  try  to  lavish  his 
whole  love  on  her  and  make  her  a  good  and  faithful  husband. 

Meanwhile,  Devaki  was  happiness  itself.  She  had  taken  her 
old  nurse  into  her  confidence,  and  was  much  surprised  that  she 
viewed  the  coming  change  in  her  life  with  displeasure. 

"  Bad !  Bad  I "  were  the  only  words  that  escaped  her. 
But  Devaki  asked  for  an  explanation  and  the  old  woman 
replied :  "  You  will  never  be  able  to  marry  him." 

"  Why,  nurse  ?  "  asked  Devaki. 

"Why?  Because  you  differ  in  nationality  and  creed." 

"  That  will  be  no  barrier.     His  people  will  be  mine." 

"  That's   if  they  will  own  you.     No,  no,  Devaki !   Take  my 
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advice  and  break  this  mad  engagement  ofT.  Nothing  but  harm 
will  come  of  it.  Have  I  not,  with  these  eyes  of  mine,  seen  the 
doctor  making  love  to  the  Major  Sahib's  daughter  ?  Ha !  She 
is  a  lovely  girl.  Like  you — just  like  you.  I  can't  make  it  out. 
But  he  loves  her.     I  am  certain  of  that." 

*'  Hush,  nurse !  Don't  attempt  to  make  me  believe  that  Vincent 
Sahib  is  deceiving  me.     You'll  make  me  angry  with  you." 

'*  Child !  Child !  Child !  You  are  the  only  one  I  love  in  this 
whole  world.     And  you  chide  me,  I " 

"  Nay,  nurse,  forgive  me  !  I  see  you  are  jealous.  You  imagine 
that  I'll  love  the  sahib  and  forget  you.     I  can  never  do  that." 

"  My  blessing  on  you  for  saying  that !  "  and  the  old  woman 
cracked  her  knuckles,  pressing  her  hands  to  the  temples  of  the 
girl's  head.  "  Devaki,"  she  continued,  "  as  I  have  said,  there  is 
not  a  soul  that  I  love  in  this  world  but  you.  Your  love  I  value 
*  above  everything  ;  yet  would  I  sacrifice  your  love  for  me,  did  I 
think  you  would  be  happy.  Believe  me^  then,  it  is  not  jealousy 
that  makes  me  hesitate  to  congratulate  you,  but " 

"Why  do  you  hesitate  ?    Tell  me." 

"  I  cannot     Don't  ask  me." 

"  Another  rayst^ry.  When  are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  other 
secret  ?  " 

"  Some  day,  child." 

**  Very  well,  nurse.  I  am  too  full  of  my  own  affairs  to  bother 
you.  Nurse,"  said  she,  changing  the  subject,  "  whom  do  I  re- 
semble most  ?     My  father  or  my  mother  ?  " 

"  You  have  your  mother's  eyes  and  hair ;  but  your  father's — 
what  am  I  saying  ?    You  are  not  in  the  least  bit  like  Jaggoonath.' 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Know  her  ?    Was  I  not  called  in  to  help  at  your  birth  ?" 

"  How  old  was  I  when  she  died  ?  " 

**  About  two  years." 

**  That's  all.     And  yet  I  remember  her  slightly.    She  used  to- 
^  cry  very  much,  did  she  not  ?     Especially  one  day  when  there  was 
a  grand  dinner  at  our  house.     I,  too,  cried  that  day,  and  she 
showed  me  a  photo  which  she  took  out  of  her  bosom." 

"  What  nonsense,  child.  You  were  but  a  little  one  then,  and 
you  can  remember  all  this  ?  " 

"  Probably  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  In  fact,  some- 
times I  think  I  never  did  see  these  things,  but  my  husband  saw 
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them  and  he  frequently  told  me  of  them — of  how  my  mother  used 
to  cry  and  how  she  showed  me  the  photo — ^till  at  length  I  b^^n 
to  think  I  did  see  them." 

"  Did  your  husband  tell  you  anything  more  ?  " 

"  No.    What  else  was  there  ?  " 

"  What  else  /  I  wish  I  had  heard  him  telling  you  these  absurd 
stories  ;  I  would  have  boxed  his  ears  for  him." 

"  Hush,  nurse !     He  is  dead." 

"  And  a  good  job  too.  He  would  have  created  no  end  of  rows 
were  he  alive." 

"  Nurse,  you  are  getting  disagreeable.  Til  tell  you  no  more 
stories ;  I  had  something  else  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it,  child?" 

*'  You  don't  deserve  to  be  told,  but,  nevertheless,  I'll  tell  you. 
Vincent  Sahib  told  me  that  Major  Hoyles'  daughter  is  uncom- 
monly like  me." 

"  So  I  have  observed  and  told  you." 

"  Yes,  but  wait.  He  added  that  our  voices  are  alike,  and  even 
our  hands  are  of  the  same  shape.  He  has  also  noticed  that  we 
are  of  the  same  height,  but  we  differ  in  age." 

"  A  strange  resemblance." 

"  Very.     Nurse,  there  is  to  be  a  wedding  next  Monday." 

"Whose?" 

'*  Macbay  Sahib  is  marrying  Miss  TumbuU." 

"  And  what  is  she  going  to  do  with  her  sick  father  ?  He  is  still 
a-bed,  is  he  not?" 

Mr.  TurnbuU,  the  collector  of  Mariepoor,  had  been  ill  now  for 
several  months. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Devaki  to  her  nurse's  question.  "  But  she  will 
be  able  to  look  after  her  father  just  as  well  when  married  as  now. 
Nurse,  you  and  I  must  go  to  the  wedding.  You  will  manage  it, 
will  you  not  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  dancing  at  the  house,  and 
how  the  bride  behaves." 

"  They  will  turn  us  out,  child." 

"  But  can't  we  go  disguised  as  servants  ?  You  know  the  ayah 
at  the  house,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Ayahs  are  great  gossips.     She  will  sure  to  tell  afterwards." 

"  But  you  meed  not  tell  her  who  I  am.  Servants  will  be  wanted 
»to  help  at  the  wedding,  and  so  tell  her  to  remember  that  you 
iknow  of  a  young  girl  who  would  like  to  gain  a  few  annas." 
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"  rU  do  my  best.  Why,  what  a  chatterbok  you  are !  You 
have  kept  me  from  my  cooking,  and  the  Seitt  will  be  calling  out 
for  his  dinner  shortly." 

"  Is  it  so  late  as  that — near  one  o'clock  ?  " 

"  If  s  a  quarter  past  twelve." 

"  Then  go — but  remember  what  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  in 
connection  with  the  wedding." 

**  I'll  do  all  I  can,"  and  the  old  woman,  muttering  something, 
hobbled  away. 

When  her  nurse  had  left  her,  Devaki  thought  she  would  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden. 

*'  Ho,  ntali^**  she  cried  to  a  man  seated  near  the  gate,  on  the 
outside,  with  his  back  to  her,  **  come  and  help  me  set  some  beauti- 
ful rose-slips  I  have  got.  Malty  don't  you  hear  me  ? "  and  she 
walked  towards  the  g^te. 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  turned  and  cast  admiring  looks  at 
her.  But  Devaki  drew  back  in  confusion.  It  was  not  the  malt. 
\t  length  she  mustered  up  courage  to  ask  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

But  the  man  did  not  answer.  Devaki's  beauty  held  him  spell- 
bound. 

Again  was  the  question  put,  and  the  man,  recollecting  him- 
self, answered : 

"  Lady,  pardon  your  servant  for  his  apparent  rudeness.  Your 
beauty  overpowered  me  so  that  I  could  not  speak.  You  are  the 
lily  of  this  beautiful  garden,  lady.  None  of  the  flowers  are  so 
sweet  as  you." 

Devaki  blushed  and  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two.  Then  she 
closed  the  gate  and  asked  the  man  what  he  wanted. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  I  have  come  from  a  distance  and  am  tired 
and  was  resting  here.  I  am  also  thirsty,  and  Allah  will  reward 
you  if  you  will  send  somebody  to  me  with  a  little  water," 

Now  Devaki,  like  Helen,  had  a  tender  heart,  and  she  said  to 
the  stranger  : 

**  Rest  you  here  awhile,  and  I'll  bring  you  something  to  drink." 

She  was  gone  before  he  could  answer,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
small  lota  of  water.  The  man  spread  out  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
then  formed  a  sort  of  a  gutter  of  them,  and  Devaki  poured  the 
water  down  it  and  into  the  man's  mouth.  When  he  had  satisfied 
his  thirst  the  stranger  thanked  Devaki.     Then  he  added : 
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"  Is  this  where  Jaggoonath  dwells  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

**  And  you  are  his  daughter  ?  " 

Again  the  monosyllabic,  "  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  boats  on  this  river  that  flows  by 
your  house  ?  " 

"  One.     It  belongs  to  the  sahibs." 

"  Where  is  it  kept  ?  " 

"At  the  Institute." 

"  Thank  you.  I  asked  you  these  questions  about  the  boat  be- 
cause I  am  too  tired  to  walk  and  would  hire  it. .  Do  you  think  it 
possible  ?  " 

**  I  really  cannot  say.     But  you  can  try." 

"  I  will.  Good  morning,  lady !  Allah  reward  you  for  your  kind- 
ness. I  would  ask  him  to  make  you  more  beautiful — but  that  is  im- 
possible. Never  have  I  seen  such  beauty  as  yours,"  and  bowing 
low  to  the  ground  he  walked  away  at  a  brisk  step. 


{To  be  continued^. 
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CHAPTER   XVIIJ 

Are  people  ever  sincere  in  asking  for  advice  ?  When  a  man's 
mind  is  made  up— or  a  woman's  either,  for  the  matter  of  that — 
does  a  friend's  advice,  unless  it  jumps  with  his  humour,  affect  his 
plans  in  the  least  ? 

People  have  come  to  us  for  advice  many  a  time  and  oft,  but 
we  have  mostly  found  out,  by  a  few  adroit  questions,  that  they 
wanted  our  approval  of  some  step  they  were  about  to  take, 
and  that  our  advice  would  only  prove  acceptable  in  so  far  as  we 
advised  them  to  do  what  they  had  already  determined  on  doing. 
In  cases  where  we  couldn't  possibly  give  our  approval  we  found 
that  silence  was  golden. 

Alex  Cameron  had  sought  advice  of  his  friend  much  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  hinted  at.  But  he  went  his  own  way 
nevertheless,  and  when  he  parted  from  Cavot,  bent  his  steps 
towards  Baron  Mannheim's  office. 

The  clerks  were  as  busily  intent  on  their  ledgers  and  the 
baron  quite  as  debonair  as  ever  when  Alex  found  himself  once 
again  in  the  millionaire's  office. 

He  greeted  the  young  barrister  with  great  cordiality,  pressed 
him  to  take  luncheon,  and  never  once  hinted  at  business  until 
Alex  introduced  the  subject 

The  astute  financier  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  a  purpose  in 
coming,  and  waited  for  him  to  show  his  hand. 

Alex  did  not  keep  him  long  in  suspense  ;  he  stated  his  wishes 
almost  abruptly. 

"  Hem  1 "  ejaculated  the  baron,  shading  his  restless  eyes  with 
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his  hand— he  did  not  wish  that  Alex  should  detect  the  look  of 
triumph  that  sparkled  in  these  cunning  orbs  of  his.  **  Hem ! 
Well,  we  are  delighted,  my  dear  sir,  to  have  your  services  in  any 
capacity  ;  but,  ah — Africa  is  such  a  dreadful  climate,  you  know. 
Any  fellow  would  do  to  go  out  to  that  horrid  country — ^ah — now 
— really  you  mustn't  ask  me  to  propose  you  for  that  post  Any 
other  I  can  promise  you — consulting  barrister — hon.  secretary — 
in  short,  name  any  post  but  that  and  it's  yours." 

Alex,  [however,  soon  gave  the  baron  to  understand  that  he 
wanted  change  of  scene  and  occupation,  not  emolument ;  if  he 
undertook  any  post  under  the  company  it  would  only  be  the  one 
he  sought. 

He  told  the  baron  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  he 
should  require  two  or  three  competent  surveyors,  some  dozen 
sappers  and  miners  and  as  many  other  stout  young  English 
fellows  who  were  ready  to  place  themselves  under  his  orders ; 
for  the  rest  he  thought  native  labour  would  answer  all  their 
requirements. 

He  considered  the  scheme  for  planting  an  English  colony  in 
the  interior  and  far'  removed  from  civilization  a  mistake ;  a  suit* 
able  spot  on  the  banks  of  some  navigable  river  should  be  chosen, 
from  whence  operations  could  be  carried  on.  No  doubt  if  such 
a  scheme  could  be  carried  out  in  all  good  faith  it  would  prove  an 
immense  success. 

This  and  much  more  Alex  told  the  baron  during  their  inter- 
view, thus  showing  that,  like  a  practical  man  of  business,  he  had 
studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

The  baron  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  such  a  man  would 
prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  an  African  expedition,  yet  it  chafed 
him  to  think  that  Alex  utterly  refused  to  co-operate  with  him  at 
home. 

Truth  to  tell,  he  only  looked  on  an  expedition  into  the  heart 
of  the  **  dark  continent "  as  a  sort  of  death-trap  to  Europeans ; 
and  as  to  founding  an  English  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo 
— well,  it  looked  very  well  in  print,  and  that  answered  his  pur- 
poses in  the  present  instance  even  better  than  founding  a 
successful  colony. 

He  informed  Alex  with  an  air  of  triumph  that  all  the  shares 
in  the  company  had  been  allotted  and  the  deposit  money  paid 
in  to  the  bankers. 
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"  The  company  thought  fit,"  he  added,  **  to  issue  the  shares  at 
twenty  pounds  a  share,  two  pounds  to  be  paid  on  allotment  and 
the  rest  to  be  called  up  when  required  within  the  space  of  two 
years  ;  but  the  committee  are  so  sanguine  as  to  results  that  they 
hope  no  further  capital  will  be  required,  and  shares  have  gone  up 
with  a  bound  in  consequence." 

However,  spite  of  all,  he  did  his  best  to  dissuade  Alex  from 
undertaking  the  expedition  to  the  Cape,  but  when  he  found 
that  the  young  barrister  was  bent  on  the  project,  he  gave  in  with 
the  best  grace  he  could  command  and  premised  to  place  his, 
Alex's,  oflFer  of  service  before  the  committee  at  the  next  general 
meeting. 

This  matter  settled,  Alex  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  matters,  and  at  length  inquired  how  the  Grebenski  Gold 
Mine  was  getting  on. 

**  The  Grebenski  getting  on,  do  you  ask,  sir  ?    See  I " 

He  opened  a  coffer  standing  close  by  his  office-table  as  he 
spoke,  and  disclosed  a  large  lump  of  yellow  shining  ore,  only 
slightly  impregnated  with  quartz.  To  give  Alex  a  better  view 
he  took  it  from  its  nest  of  cotton-wool  and  held  it  close  to  the 
light. 

"  Gold — native  gold  I  "  he  cried  in  an  exultant  tone.  "  Ah, 
my  dear  sir,  think  of  gold  like  that  lying  about  like  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore." 

"  Ah,  really  now — you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  lumps  of 
ore  can  be  picked  up  at  the  Grebenski  Gold  Mine  of  that  size, 
in  any  quantity  ?  "  said  Alex  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"In  unlimited  quantities,  sir  I "  replied  the  baron  with  an  air 
of  conviction. 

"  And  yet,"  demurred  Alex,  '*  I  hear  the  shares  are  at  a  dis- 
count in  the  stock  and  share  market." 

The  baron  looked  at  him  with  half-closed  eyes,  a  peculiarly 
knowing  look  overspreading  his  features,  whilst  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  other's  arm  and  said  almost  in  a  whisper : 

**  I  don't  take  many  into  my  confidence  about  the  ore  you  see 
before  you.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  merchant  who,  having 
found  a  pearl  of  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  to  buy  that 
pearl  ?  Well,  regard  me  in  the  light  of  that  merchant  I  mean 
to  buy  up  every  share  and  work  the  Grebenski  Gold  Mine  on 
my  own  account." 

29*  . 
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**  Ah,  I  see.  So  it's  your  policy  to  •  bear '  the  shares  and  buy 
them  in  at  a  low  figure." 

The  baron  nodded  assent 

**  Hem !  I  don't  consider  that  quite  fair  to  the  shareholders," 
said  Alex  in  his  most  matter-of-fact  manner. 

The  baron  turned  away  his  head  under  pretence  of  replacing 
the  lump  of  ore  back  in  the  coffer,  therefore  Alex  did  not  see 
the  evil  look  that  shot  forth  from  his  cunning,  restless  eyes  at 
this  rather  incautious  remark.  Alex  had  crossed  his  humour 
more  than  once  during  the  interview. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied  in  his  blandest  tone,  "  you  do 
not  understand.  The  Stock  Exchange  would  soon  close  its 
doors  if  *  bulls '  and  *  bears '  possessed  a  conscience — but  the  worst 
of  us  don't  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  a  friend.  You  hold  some 
shares  in  the  Grebenski  Gold  Mine ;  last  time  I  saw  you  I 
advised  you  to  sell,  now  I  say  buy — ay,  buy  to  the  extent  of 
your  purse." 

Alex  looked  thoughtful.     At  length  he  said  : 

'*  Truth  to  tell,  one  of  my  objects  in  coming  into  the  City  to- 
day was  to  dispose  of  my  shares  in  this  mine.  I  want  to  settle 
my  affairs,  in  case  I  leave  England  for  the  Cape,  where,  as  one 
may  say,  one  carries  one's  life  in  one's  hand ;  and  mine  shares 
are  so  risky  and  uncertain  that  one  wouldn't  care  to  bother  other 
people  with  speculative  stock." 

"Oh,  I  understand.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  sell, 
so  my  advice  is  thrown  away.  Well,  I  meant  to  do  you  a  good 
turn — but  sell  out  by  all  means;  my  broker  will  buy  any 
number,  but  then  he'll  have  them  at  his  own  price." 

Alex  thought  he  detected  a  shade  of  annoyance  in  the  baron's 
tone.  Was  his  advice  to  buy  quite  as  disinterested  as  he  wished 
to  make  it  appear  ?  I  am  afraid  Alex  was  rather  sceptical  about 
that  gold  find  in  the  Grebenski  Gold  Mine. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  conclude  that  you  have  quite  made 
up  your  mind  to  head  our  expedition  to  the  Cape  ? "  said  the 
baron,  abruptly  changing  the  subject  "  You  are  not  the  first 
man  who  has  risked  his  life  for  an  idea.  What  can  your  motive 
be  for  leaving  England  and  a  highly-promising  career  behind 
you?" 

"  Suppose  I  want  to  leave  a  name  that  will  be  handed  down 
to  future  generations — ^a  sort  of  hero,  or " 
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"  Don  Quixote,"  interrupted  the  baron,  with  a  cynical  smile. 
**  The  clarion  of  fame,  however  loudly  it  may  sound,  can  never 
pierce  dead  ears ;  just  as  well  be  a  Don  Quixote  and  tilt  at 
windmills,  as  a  Gordon  and  run  a  tilt  at  savages,  for  all  the  good 
fame  will  bring  you.  But,  seriously,  you  have  never  told  me 
your  true  motive  for  leaving  England,  although  I  have  guessed 
it  I  wonder  how  many  heroes  have  risen  Phoenix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  a  consuming  passion  ?  " 

Alex  gave  a  constrained  laugh.  "  Oh,  really,  I  can't  say.  I'm 
not  sentimental  in  the  least ;  and  my  saying  I  wanted  to  become 
a  hero,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  was  mere  badinage." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  iL  You  are  sure  to  make  a  name  somewhere," 
said  the  baron  heartily.  "  A  man  of  your  calibre  is  safe  to  leave 
his  mark  on  the  page  of  history." 

In  his  access  of  good-fellowship  the  baron  appeared  quite  loth 
to  part  with  the  young  barrister,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
door  of  the  outer  office,  when  he  at  length  took  leave,  where  he 
shook  Alex  warmly  by  the  hand,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
staff  of  ready- writers. 

Alex  felt  rather  surprised  at  this  unusual  graciousness. 

He  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  the  baron's  way  of  showing 
enmity. 

When  this  wily  man  of  finance  looked  on  a  man  as  his  enemy, 
he""did  not  give  him  the  cold  shoulder.  Alex  had  unwittingly 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  baron  that  day.  In 
short,  the  great  man  saw  that  Alex  doubted  him  and  disbelieved 
his  tale  of  the  gold  find  at  the  Grebenski  Mine  utterly.  That 
was  enough  to  make  the  baron  dislike  him  and  count  him  among 
his  enemies  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  after  consideration,  Alex  Cameron  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  step  he  had  taken. 

He  did  not  find  it  such  an  easy  manner  as  he  anticipated  to 
give  up  his  profession,  his  friends  and  his  home. 

Nor  was  he  at  all  prepared  for  the  opposition  he  met  with 
when  he  made  known  his  Quixotic  intention  of  leading  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior  of  the  "  dark  continent" 

His  friends  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  filled  with  astonish- 
ment, and  protested  loudly  against  the  whole  undertaking. 
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Doctor  Sefton,  in  particular,  used  every  argument  he  could 
command  in  order  to  dissuade  his  young  friend  from,  what  he 
called,  an  act  of  social  immolation. 

•*  My  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  when  Alex  stated  his  intention 
of  throwing  up  his  profession  and  civilized  society  altogether,  as 
he  needed  change,  and  could  only  find  distraction  in  travel  and 
adventure.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  the  doctor  went  on,  "  I  grant  that 
your  nervous  system  requires  bracing  up ;  you  want  bodily  ex- 
ercise and  entire  freedom  from  brain -work  for  a  time;  but  you 
need  not  make  that  tour  a  banishment  from  civilization,  nor  circle 
the  globe  either  to  find  relief.  In  the  first  place,  before  you  take 
any  decided  step,  come  with  me  to  my  place  in  the  north  for  a 
month's  shooting.  The  air  is  very  bracing  in  that  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  you  can  avoid  your  fellow-man  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. I've  tramped  moor  and  fell,  with  nothing  but  my  gun  and 
d(^  for  company,  for  days  together.  You  will  soon  recover  both 
nerve  and  bodily  health  in  the  open  country,  and  return  to  town 
at  the  month's  end  another  sort  of  man ;  but  if  that  shouldn't 
quite  cure  you  of  your  morbid  fancies,  we  will  take  a  trip  on  the 
Continent  together. 

When,  however,  Alex  declared  rather  obstinately  that  a  short 
change  would  be  of  no  use,  he  wanted  a  thorough  change  alto- 
gether in  his  mode  of  life.  Doctor  Sefton  took  him  seriously  to 
task. 

He  pointed  out  the  high  position  he — Alex — bade  fair  to 
attain  in  his  profession,  and  that,  by  turning  his  back  on  Eng- 
land at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  turning  his  back  on  the  world  and  fortune. 

'*  Such  a  step,"  said  he,  "  will  earn  you  a  life-long  regret.  You 
will  acquire  reckless,  unsettled  habits,  and  a  distaste  for  the  re- 
finements of  social  life.  You  will  endeavour  in  vain  to  regain 
the  position  in  life  you  now  so  rashly  forsake ;  when  you  have 
tired  of  savages  and  the  desert,  and  long  once  more  for  home, 
you  will  only  return  to  find  your  place  filled  up,  and  nearly  all 
your  friends  dead  or  dispersed ;  or  should  some  be  left  to  wel- 
come your  return,  you  will  find  yourself  out  of  touch  with  them 
and  the  polite  world  in  general ;  or  most  likely  you  will  return 
shattered  in  health,  to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  your  life  in 
uncared-for  solitude. 

"  You  are  quite  unfitted  for  roughing  it  in  a  deadly  climate,  or 
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to  cope  with  savages  on  their  native  soil.  What  you  now  con- 
template as  easy  of  achievement  you  will  find,  on  trial,  utterly 
impracticable,  and  the  strain  on  your  physical  powers  beyond  all 
endurance.  Such  an  enterprise  should  only  be  undertaken  by 
men  inured  to  hardship  and  toil :  brute  force  is  the  only  force 
respected  by  the  savage  tribes.  Of  what  use  will  your  learning 
and  high  attainments  be  in  the  swamp  and  pathless  jungle? 
Thews  and  sinews  would  prove  quite  the  best,  and  certainly 
the  most  potential,  qualification  for  the  undertaking  you  con- 
template." 

But  Alex  still  harped  on  the  old  string :  he  wanted  a  thorough 
change ;  he  was  heartily  tired  of  society  and  society's  haunts. 
Unfortunately  he  was  not  keen  sportsman  enough  to  tramp 
after  game,  as  a  pastime,  for  long  together.  He  had  before 
now  enjoyed  a  day  with  dogs  and  gun  to  the  full,  but  that  was 
only  for  a  little  relaxation  in  term  time.  To  rouse  him  out  of 
his  present  mental  lethargy  he  must  have  some  more  exciting 
pursuit  than  that  of  harmless  birds  and  beasts.  A  trip  to  Nor- 
way with  the  sole  end  of  landing  big  fish,  or  a  journey  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  quest  of  big  game,  would  prove  no  sort 
of  mental  relaxation  to  him.  Hence  the  inducement  held  out 
in  Baron  Mannheim's  scheme  of  founding  an  English  colony  on 
African  territory  suited  his  present  mood.  He  was  utterly  sick 
of  London,  and  didn't  believe  he  should  ever  care  for  fashionable 
society  again — it  was  so  selfish  and  hollow. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  the  doctor  with  an  elevation  of  his  eyebrows,  "  I 
begin  to  feel  my  way  now.  Well,  you  must  go  your  own  way, 
I  suppose.  I  don't  profess  to  minister  to  a  '  mind  diseased,  nor 
heal  the  love-sick  brain.*  Society,  and  the  world  in  general,  is 
not  much  worse  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Love-sick  youths 
then,  as  now,  if  some  fair  one  played  them  false,  were  ready  to 
fly  the  world  and  declare  that  *  love  was  but  an  empty  sound,  the 
modern  fair  ones'  jest,'  and  mope  away  their  lives  for  an  idea,  as 
monk  or  hermit.    That's  your  case,  my  dear  fellow." 

Alex,  spite  of  his  self  command,  coloured  to  the  temples  as  he 
protested  that  his  friend  was  quite  mistaken.  He,  Alex,  was 
not  such  a  weak-minded  fool  as  to  fly  the  world  for  any  woman's 
sake. 

The  doctor  smiled  cynically  and  gave  his  shoulders  a  shrug  of 
contemptuous  disbelief. 
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.  "  This  is  my  diagnosis  of  your  case — you  cannot  deceive  me," 
he  sai(i  bluffly,  turning  his  chair  towards  the  fire  and  drawing 
his  reading-stand  towards  him  as  though  tired  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

They  had  been  sitting  in  the  doctor^s  study  after  dinner  when 
the  foregoing  conversation  took  place;  and  when  Alex  saw, 
determined  as  he  had  been  to  hide  his  disappointment  in  his 
love  affair  with  Lady  Maud  from  every  eye,  more  than  one 
had  guessed  what  he  hoped  was  a  well-kept  secret  in  his  own 
breast,  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  was  but  a  poor  dissembler 
after  all ;  and,  vexed  with  himself,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  began 
to  pace  the  doctor's  study  hurriedly  to  and  fro. 

He  had  never  recovered  the  blow  dealt  him  by  that  small 
white  hand.  Blighted  hopes  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
present  unrest  both  of  mind  and  body. 

How  many  sleepless  nights  he  had  spent,  after  reading  Lady 
Chineron's  letter  announcing  her  daughter's  engagement,  only 
himself  knew.  He  had  paced  the  city  streets  from  midnight 
to  dawn  for  weeks  together,  when  the  power  to  work  or  to  sleep 
had  both  forsaken  him,  and  had  often  envied  the  poor  poverty- 
stricken  wretches  he  found  asleep  on  doorsteps  and  under  dry 
arches.  How  tenaciously  they  clung  to  life,  with  nothing  but 
want  and  misery  before  them ! — whilst  he,  with  money  enough 
to  buy  every  bodily  want  that  our  modern  Babylon  could  supply 
— could,  had  he  so  wished  it,  have  clothed  himself  in  fine  linen 
and  purple  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day — would  have  gladly 
welcomed  sleep  in  any  form,  even  if  it  came  as  the  last  sleep 
which  knows  no  awaking. 

His  nervous  system  had  been  fearfully  strained,  and  the 
awfully  sudden  death  of  his  friend  caused  him  to  break  down 
utterly. 

He  saw  this  now,  when  the  doctor  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
true  state  of  his  feelings,  and  began  to  realize  that  after  all  he 
was  sacrificing  his  future  life  to  an  idea. 

After  a  battle  with  himself  he  determined  to  give  in  and  own 
that  the  doctor  was  right. 

Not  that  he  at  once  sat  down  and  made  a  long  sentimental 
confession  to  his  friend.  The  doctor  was  not  a  man  to  listen 
to  such  revelations,  even  had  Alex  been  inclined,  after  the 
manner  of  love-lorn  heroes,  to  analyse  his  heart  and  lay  bare 
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his  inmost  soul  in  about  a  score  of  well-chosen  sentences,  before 
him. 

He  merely  admitted,  in  a  shamefaced,  abrupt  way,  that  dis-' 
appointed  affection  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  unrest, 
but  that  alone  would  not  have  made  him  give  up  his  profession 
and  seek  distraction  in  perilous  adventure. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  remarked  that  the 
first  blow  seldom  did  more  than  stun  a  man,  but  it  left  him 
defenceless  against  a  further  attack. 

.   **  That's  true,"  assented  Alex  ;  "  and  now  that  we  understand 
each  other,  what  remedy  do  you  advise  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  before,"  said  the  doctor  emphatically.  "  We 
will  try  a  mild  remedy  at  first,  at  any  rate — drastic  measures 
more  often  kill  than  cure." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  less  than  a  week  Alex  found 
himself  comfortably  domiciled  in  the  doctor's  shooting-box  in 
the  north. 

At  first  he  was  rather  querulous,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  ; 
still,  he  resolutely  tramped  over  moor  and  mountain  from  early 
morn  till  dewy  eve,  until  at  length  he  was  rewarded  with  sound, 
refreshing  sleep  and  a  healthy  appetite.  The  bracing  air  of  the 
north  did  wonders  in  the  way  of  restoring  his  shattered  nerves 
and  recovering  the  even  balance  of  his  mind. 

He  no  longer  sought  to  shun  social  intercourse — ^he  even 
longed  after  his  old  way  of  life  ;  the  daily  routine  of  his  profes- 
sion no  longer  appeared  irksome:  in  fact  he  began  to  tire  of 
what  he  called  idleness. 

"  I  feel  quite  myself  again,"  he  said  one  evening  as  he  sat  with 
the  doctor  in  the  old-fashioned  dining-room  of  Sefton  Lodge 
beside  a  roaring  fire  of  pine  logs.  "  Til  send  a  letter  by  to-mor- 
row's post  and  desire  Merryman  to  look  out  another  set  of 
chambers  for  me.  I  have  a  set  in  my  mind's  eye  that  will  suit 
me  exactly,  if  they  are  still  to  let." 

"  Well,  I  think  that  will  be  your  better  way.  Stay  here  till 
Merryman  gets  things  arranged,  and  you  can  go  back  to  your 
new  chambers  in  comfort" 

**  I  should  certainly  like  that  plan  best,"  replied  Alex  thought- 
fully; "but  I  must  see  to  the  moving  of  my  traps  myself, 
although  I  have  a  positive  horror  of  visiting  Elm  Court 
again:" 
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"  It's  all  a  matter  of  sentiment,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  sage 
shake  of  his  head.  '*  Had  you  witnessed  the  many  tragic 
endings  of  life's  short  day  that  I  have  done,  you  would 
cease  to  regard  the  scene  of  that  sad  event  with  such  shrinking 
horror." 

"  We  are  not  all  constituted  alike,"  answered  Alex.  "  Any- 
how, I've  taken  a  dislike  to  the  place  and  the  housekeeper  also. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  she  knew  far  more  about  the  tragedy 
enacted  in  my  chambers  than  she  admitted  at  the  inquest. 
There's  Freda,  too,  and  her  unfortunate  mother  ;  I  have  quite  a 
dread  of  meeting  either  of  them." 

"There  was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  surrounding  poor 
Chineron's  sad  death,"  said  the  doctor  reflectively,  "  and  that 
woman  must  have  had  some  hand  in  bringing  it  about ;  how- 
ever, from  all  I  have  seen  of  her  she  appears  a  modest,  well-bred 
woman.  Doubtless  she  has  been  deeply  wronged,  and  one 
should  rather  pity  than  shun  her." 

"  I  grant  you  that,"  replied  Alex  with  a  twinge  of  conscience 
as  he  all  at  once  remembered  the  unopened  letter  and  pocket* 
book  he  had  dropped  into  the  drawer  of  his  office-table  on  that 
fatal  night.  He  had  never  mentioned  anything  about  them  to 
the  doctor,  in  fact  it  had  escaped  his  memory  altogether  until 
now,  and  as  the  doctor  was  a  man  who  resented  the  least 
reservation — "full  confidence,  or  none"  was  his  motto — Alex 
thought  it  best  to  keep  silent  on  the  subject ;  so  he  added  after 
a  pause  that  be  would  gladly  help  Freda  or  her  mother  as  far 
as  money  would  go — ^he  would  see  about  it  on  his  return  to 
town. 

"  You  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  induce  that  half-starved 
woman  to  accept  alms,"  said  the  doctor  curtly.  "  I  asked  her 
myself  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  her,  beyond  my  professional 
visits ;  she  thanked  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  declined  my 
proffered  help." 

"  For  all  that  we  must  not  let  Freda  want  We  must  find  out 
some  plan  to  benefit  both  mother  and  child,"  and  having  said 
this  to  relieve  his  conscience,  Alex  took  up  his  chamber  candle- 
stick and  bade  his  host  good-night. 

But  tired  out  as  he  was  by  a  long  day's  tramp  across  the 
moors,  Alex  could  not  sleep  soundly  that  night. 

He  constantly  started  up  in  his  restless  slumbers  with  the 
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strange  fancy  that  his  dead  friend  Chineron  had  entered  his  room 
and  was  calling  him  by  name. 

At  length,  when  he  did  fall  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion,  he 
dreamt  that  he  found  himself  walking  down  some  by-street  in 
London,  when  he  observed  a  cab  draw  up  a  few  paces  from  him, 
out  of  which  Lord  Chineron  bounded  lightly  to  the  pavement 
and  then  handed  out  Alice  Mathers,  not  the  gaunt,  haggard 
Alice  of  to-day,  but  the  tall,  blooming  brunette  he  remembered 
at  Chillingwood.  Full  of  curiosity,  he  followed  them  into  a 
mean-looking  office,  and  then,  as  often  happens  in  the  incon- 
gruity of  dreams,  he  found  himself  in  his  own  chambers  in  Elm 
Court  with  Freda  sitting  on  the  old-fashioned  window-seat,  the 
sunlight  streaming  in  on  her  bent  head,  lighting  up  her  golden 
hair  like  a  glory. 

He  was  about  to  call  the  child  by  name  when  he  heard  a  deep 
groan,  and  turning  his  head  he  beheld  his  dead  friend  seated  at 
the  table,  pale  and  rigid,  as  he  had  last  seen  him  in  his  coffin. 
With  a  cry  of  horror  he  started  up  wide  awake,  glad  to  find  it 
was  only  a  dream. 

But,  dream  though  it  was,  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind  ;  and  although  he  could  not  account  for  the  connection  of 
this  dream  with  the  letter  intrusted  to  him  by  his  late  friend,  yet 
he  felt  as  though  some  unseen  power  urged  him  on  to  fulfil  the 
dead  man's  behest  without  delay. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  his  visit  to  the  north  Alex  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  haunted  man. 

The  shade  of  his  dead  friend  seemed  to  follow  him  up  the 
mountain  side  and  across  the  barren  moorland.  Vainly  he 
endeavoured  to  cast  the  thought  from  his  mind.  It  was  of  no 
use — the  set,  rigid  features  of  the  dead  man  met  his  mental 
vision  at  every  turn. 

It  grew  on  his  mind  daily  that  the  unopened  letter  and  pocket- 
book  contained  something  of  importance  that  should  at  once  be 
made  known. 

He  was  glad  when  at  length  his  visit  came  to  an  end  and  he 
was  free  to  return  to  town,  so  anxious  had  he  become  to  find 
out  what  the  last  bequest  of  his  late  friend  contained. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

On  his  return  to  London,  Alex  Cameron  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing out  the  resolution  he  had  formed  with  regard  to  his  late 
friend's  last  bequest,  and  on  the  morning  following  his  arrival 
in  town,  he  wended  his  way  along  the  Strand  towards  Temple 
Bar. 

Every  shop  and  public  building  in  that  busy  thoroughfare 
wore  the  look  of  old  familiar  friends  to  him:  he  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  trades  and  callings  of  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  the  postman  who  took  the  Strand  in  his  daily  rounds. 

The  shops  had  always  possessed  a  strong  attraction  in  his 
eyes  ;  but  to-day  he  scanned  the  windows  with  the  intent 
curiosity  of  a  country  parson  up  for  the  Exeter  Hall  May  meet- 
ings. And  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  mind  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  task  he  had  set  before  him. 

His  feet  appeared  shod  with  iron,  so  slowly  did  they  bear  him 
onward. 

He  lingered  at  a  bookstall,  and  turned  over  a  score  of  volumes, 
without  in  the  least  knowing  why ;  then  a  printseller's  window 
attracted  his  attention,  although  he  had  seen  the  contents  of 
that  particular  window  a  dozen  times  at  least  in  passing  to  and 
fro,  as  the  printseller  did  not  vary  his  window  decorations  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  and  his  annual  smartening  up  had  not  yet 
commenced. 

He  next  made  a  stand  before  a  trunk-maker's,  quite  long 
enough  to  make  out  an  inventory  of  the  man's  stock-in-trade. 
Why  he  stopped  and  critically  surveyed  trunks,  portmanteaus 
and  bags,  he  could  not  have  told  had  he  been  asked  on  the  spot. 
Certainly  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  making  a  purchase. 

Reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  at  length,  he  observed 
that  David  Trimbly  sat  far  back  in  the  lodge,  instead  of  near 
the  doorway,  as  had  been  his  custom  heretofore. 

He  looked  up  as  Alex  passed,  and  touched  his  hat.  He  was 
sadly  aged  and  changed  ;  there  was  a  dull,  hopeless  expression 
on  his  features  that  struck  Alex  painfully ;  his  form,  too,  was 
bent :  his  whole  look  and  attitude  bespoke  depression,  if  not 
absolute  despair. 

Alex  paused,  a  question  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  failed  to  ask 
it     Indeed,  he  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  found  that 
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Trimbly's  eyes  were  again  bent  on  the  ground,  as  though  he 
had  already  forgotten  his  presence. 

"  Poor  little  Freda  I "  ejaculated  Alex  under  his  breath.    "  She 
a  sweet,  wee  flower — 'tis  pity  she  should  bloom  but  to  die  1 " 
.    He  concluded  from  Trimbly's  hopeless  attitude  that  the  poor 
innocent  child  had  passed  away  to  her  rest. 

A  man's  mind  is  made  up  of  strangely  inconsistent  elements. 
Ten  minutes  ago,  Alex  had  quite  dreaded  to  encounter  this 
sweet,  harmless  child  ;  now  he  began  to  reproach  himself  for  his 
heartlessness  in  neglecting  the  child  of  his  dead  friend  in  her  last 
illness.  Why  should  Freda  have  suffered  neglect  at  his  hands 
on  account  of  her  unlovely  mother  ? 

The  child  he  was  so  much  attached  to  as  the  daughter  of  the 
honest  gate-porter,  had  almost  inspired  his  aversion  as  the  off- 
spring of  that  gaunt,  stern  woman,  who  had  hurried  poor  George 
Chineron  to  an  untimely  grave. 

He  relented  now,  however,  towards  mother  and  child,  and  told 
himself,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  his  chambers,  that 
he  would  give  half  he  possessed  to  look  on  Freda's  sweet,  win- 
some face  in  life  once  more. 

A  ray  of  pleasure  flitted  across  old  Merryman's  features  when 
he  saw  his  employer  enter  the  dingy  outer  office.  He  rose  up 
with  alacrity  to  receive  him,  saying  heartily : 

*^Glad  you've  come  back  at  last,  sir.  It  quite  brightens  up  the 
place  to  see  you  come  in  just  like  you  did  afore " 

Here  the  old  clerk  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  his  cheek 
flushed  purple  when  he  observed  the  effect  his  last  words  pro- 
duced on  his  employer. 

Alex  had  turned  ashy  pale,  and  the  hand  the  old  man  held 
for  a  moment  in  his  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

Merryman's  incautious  words  had  conjured  up  the  sickening 
scene  he  had  not  long  since  beheld  in  that  inner  chamber. 

He  gathered  himself  together  with  a  powerful  effort  of  his 
will.  It  would  never  do  for  his  clerk  to  see  him  behave  like  a 
weak,  nervous  woman,  so  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks,  he 
proceeded  to  his  inner  office. 

The  moment,  however,  that  Alex  entered  the  room  he  became 
aware  of  a  stifling  sensation  at  the  throat. 

The  air  of  the  place  made  him  sick — it  was   nauseous — 
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horrible— the  odour  of  it  was  so  dank  and  graveolent,  it  re- 
minded him  of  a  charnel-house. 

To  rush  to  the  windows  and  throw  them  wide  open,  became  an 
impulsive  movement  rather  than  an  act  of  his  reasoning  powers. 

The  fresh  breeze,  blowing  across  the  river  into  his  flushed  face, 
revived  him.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the 
long- shut  up  chamber  became  more  endurable. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  withdraw  his  head 
from  the  open  window  and  make  a  survey  of  his  once  favourite 
sanctum. 

The  dust  lay  thick  on  all  sides  ;  the  spiders  had  made  good 
their  brief  possession  by  festooning  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  a 
fine  network  of  somewhat  inky  hue. 

The  place,  at  its  best,  never  wore  a  particularly  cheerful  aspect 
Alex  was  not  one  to  surround  himself  with  luxurious  upholstery 
and  useless  nick-nacks,  after  the  manner  of  some  young  men  in 
chambers. 

The  furniture  was  worn  and  shabby,  the  walls  lined  with  book- 
shelves, crammed  with  musty,  well-worn  volumes,  mostly  apper- 
taining to  the  law.  Cheerless,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  place 
had  always  been,  but  now  it  looked  desolate  and  forsaken  to  a 
degree.  A  broad  red  stain  on  the  well-worn  carpet  added  to 
its  gloomy  aspect,  and  made  it  a  veritable  chamber  of  horrors. 

*'  ril  never  enter  this  place  again,"  he  said,  quite  out  lou(f,  as 
though  addressing  some  invisible  listener.  **  Better  the  open 
desert,  or  a  hut  in  some  forest  clearing,  than  such  a  gloomy  hole 
as  this  to  wear  out  one's  life  in  !  " 

The  place  had  been  shut  up  after  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
young  nobleman  had  been  removed,  and  never  once  opened  since 
until  to-day,  when  Alex  entered  it :  hence  the  dank  smell  and 
the  general  forsaken  air  hanging  over  everything. 

It  was  some  considerable  time  before  he  found  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  bearable  enough  to  leave  his  place  by  the  open 
window  and  seat  himself  before  his  writing-table. 

However,  spite  of  his  repulsive  surroundings,  he  determined 
to  finish  his  long-delayed  task.  He  would  read  the  letter  and 
examine  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book  before  he  left  the 
office. 

Something  akin  to  awe  came  over  the  spirit  of  Alex  as  he 
took  up  the  last  letter  penned  by  his  dead  friend. 
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He  hesitated  some  time  before  opening  it — some  unaccount- 
able dread  came  over  his  mind :  somehow  he  divined  that  the 
letter  boded  evil  to  more  than  one  innocent  person  who  would 
be  all  the  better  if  the  fatal  missive  remained  unopened  for  all 
time. 

Yet  he  was  constrained,  as  though  by  an  unseen  power,  to 
open  it,  which  at  leng^  he  did  with  a  trembling  hand  and  began 
to  read  its  contents. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  hastily  scanned  it  over  than  he  dropped 
it  on  the  floor  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  that  was  almost  startling 
in  its  intensity. 

Indeed  the  communication  contained  in  that  letter  was  so 
astounding  that  at  first  it  appeared  beyond  the  possibility  of 
belief.  He  even  began  to  hope  it  might  have  been  the  halluci- 
nation of  poor  Chineron's  disordered  brain. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  sudden  consternation  he  picked 
up  the  letter  and  read  it  over  carefully  once  more. 

Alas !  alas ! — it  bore  the  impress  of  truth  in  every  line.  It 
was  the  startling  facts  that  the  epistle  contained  which  had 
driven  the  unfortunate  nobleman  to  self-destruction.  There 
could  not  be  the  least  doubt  about  that. 


{To  be  continued^ 


H  Canter  in  ponMan^• 

By  GEORGE  M.  McCRIE. 

CHAPTER  L 

How  it  happened  that  Chafflyn  and  I  came  to  spend  a  summer 
holiday  together  in  Pony-land,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  off-hand. 
Perhaps  weakness,  on  my  side,  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
My  friend  and  I,  though  intimate  in  Club-land,  have  really  very 
few.  tastes  in  common.  The  chief  consideration  with  him  in 
choosing  our  country  quarters  was  solitude.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  have  selected  a  wilderness — if  wilderness  it  must  be — 
somewhat  less  remote  than  this.  But  then  I  am  not  engaged,  as 
he  is,  with  literary  work — a  task  which  demands  what  he  is  fond 
of  calling  "  absolute  quiet "  for  its  due  performance.  Shetland 
is  interesting,  no  doubt,  deeply  interesting,  on  account  of  its 
scenery,  its  old-world  customs,  its  antiquarian  treasures,  its 
romance.  Yet  it  is  dull,  almost  depressing,  in  its  solitude. 
This  particular  part  of  the  Shetland  mainland  in  which  we  have 
settled — Rumburra,  close  to  the  well-known  Fearful  Head — is  a 
locality  more  severed  from  the  outside  world  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Here  the  mails  arrive  lingeringly  twice 
or  thrice  only  during  the  week.  In  very  stormy  weather  they  do 
not  arrive  at  all.  Rumburra  has  more  ponies  than  human  in- 
habitants, more  hills  than  houses,  within  its  bounds ;  there  is 
not  even  a  fair-sized  village  within  its  limits,  and,  by  one  of  the 
most  hilly  roads  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  over  thirty  miles  to  Ler- 
wick. The  place  is  absolutely  quiet,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 
If  Chafflyn's  forthcoming  philosophical  treatise  only  requires  that 
essential  condition  for  its  production,  here  undoubtedly,  if  any- 
where, it  will,  in  due  course,  be  perfected.  At  present,  however, 
it  progresses  but  slowly. 

The  scenery  here  is  certainly  very  grand.  To  seaward,  the 
view  is  boundless  and  beautiful  on  every  side,  and  the  cliff 
ranges,  as  my  friend  would  describe  them,  Titanic — Fearful 
Head  alone  being  about  a  thousand  feet  in  height ;  the  grassy 
hills  to  the  landward,  though  destitute  of  foliage  and  bare  of 
heather,  are  rounded  and  soft  in  outline.    But,  even  in  the  midst 
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of  such  beautiful  surroundings  one  is  not  always  content.  Even 
Chafflyn's  philosophic  mind  is  ruffled  by  petty  worries,  bom  of 
our  remoteness  from  the  comforts  of  Club-land,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  unaccountable  failure  to  arrive  of  an  expected  ham-> 
per  of  dry  sherry,  long  ago  ordered  from  the  south.  The  wine 
question  is  here  an  important  factor  in  social  well-being,  seeing 
that  the  country  all  round  is  ostensibly  ruled  by  an  anti-liquor 
law,  stringent  as  that  of  Maine.  Even  a  glass  of  beer  is, 
nominally,  unprocurable  for  love  or  money  :  there  is  no  roadside 
inn;  and  the  vintages  obtainable  at  Lerwick  we  have  found,  by 
rash  but  bitter  experience,  to  be  wholly  undrinkable. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  most  remarkable  fact,  as  I  remarked  to 
Chafflyn  at  the  time,  that,  although  the  neighbourhood  is  pro- 
fessedly prohibitionist  as  r^ards  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  inhabitants  was,  occasionally — well,  the 
reverse  of  what  you  would  naturally  expect !  Where  did  they 
obtain  the  wherewithal?  that  was  the  question.  Certain  it  is 
that  only  the  ponies  seem  to  remain  quite  sober  after  dusk. 
Again,  how,  or  why,  is  it  that,  at  an  hour  when  every  one  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  a-bed,  all  our  neighbours  seem  to 
be  a-foot,  and  a  legion  of  neighing  ponies  to  be  driven  back- 
wards and  forwards,  under  our  windows,  by  men  with  lanterns  ? 
These  and  similar  questions  often  occur  to  me,  but  I  am  quite 
unable  to  suggest  any  explanation  of  them.  Our  chief  retainer, 
however,  the  groom  (if  groom  he  can  be  called,  where  grooming 
is  unknown),  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  incapable  of  attending  to  his 
duties  by  nightfall.  Happily  his  stable  duties  are  not  onerous, 
seeing  that  stable  there  is  none.  After  their  day's  work  is  over, 
our  ponies,  divested  of  saddle  and  bridle,  betake  themselves  to 
the  hills,  and,  for  all  we  know,  remain  there  till  our  man  goes  to 
look  for  them  in  the  morning.  They  belong,  properly  speaking, 
to  the  proletariat  class,  and  are  higher,  and  generally  coarser  in 
quality,  than  their  more  favoured  patrician  relations  kept  for 
show  and  fancy,  being  from  eleven  to  twelve  hands  high.  These 
make  very  useful  hill-ponies,  carrying  any  reasonable  riding 
weight,  surefooted  as  mules,  and  requiring  a  minimum  of  looking 
after.  This  is  not  a  paper  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  pony 
buying,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  conventional  Shetland 
pony  of  the  picture  books — an  utterly  impossible  animal  glaring 
at  you  through  a  fell  of  hair,  with  a  short  body,  impracticable 
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l^s,  and  about  the  height  of  a  big  Newfoundland  dog — is  not  a 
true  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  "  Shelties."  There  are  varie- 
ties, it  is  true,  even  of  the  pure  breeds.  But  a  true  Shetland 
pony  is  loose  and  rakish  in  build,  rather  than  compact ;  is  not 
what  may  be  called  stylish  in  appearance,  and  is  sluggish  and 
apathetic,  rather  than  quick,  in  his  paces.  It  is  only  in  un- 
equalled endurance,  in  hardiness  and  longevity,  not  in  outward 
appearance,  that  he  excels  every  other  breed.  Lilliputian  speci- 
mens of  the  breed  are,  of  course,  to  be  had — small  to  begin  with, 
and  with  constitutions  deliberately  ruined,  partly  by  in-breeding 
and  partly  by  semi -starvation,  with  a  view  to  dwarfing  them — 
but  these  the  careful  buyer  will  avoid,  to  the  considerable  saving 
of  his  purse.  A  serviceable  hill-pony  can  be  purchased  here  for 
^13  to  ;£iS,  an  animal  which  will  work  till  it  is  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  live  to  thirty.  What  more  could  pony  do,  or  man 
desire?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject— not  even  Mr.  J.  Sands,  of  St.  Kilda  fame,  who  is  the  pony 
i^oct  par  excellence — has  ever  noticed  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  colouring  characteristic  of  the  breed.  They  are  of  every  con- 
ceivable horse  colour — except  dapple-grey — ^and  are  as  many- 
shaded  in  hue  as  Alderney  cattle,  with  all  the  delicate  grada- 
tions characteristic  of  the  latter.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
Chafflyn,  since  coming  here,  has  been  seized  with  a  consuming 
desire  to  possess  a  mauve  pony,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
his  wish  may  be  gratified  before  we  depart.  As  yet,  however,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  that  precise  tint  Ponies 
professedly  mauve  have  indeed  been  brought,  "  on  approval,"  to 
our  quarters  at  all  hours,  generally  of  the  night — but  their  pre- 
tensions have  uniformly  disappeared  on  examination  by  day- 
light, which  literally  reveals  them  in  their  true  colours.  My  own 
particular  riding  pony  deserves  a  passing  notice.  My  faithful 
••Jess!"  How  often,  when  far  away  from  these  breezy  hills, 
have  I  recalled  your  gentle  wiles,  your  unwearied  patience! 
'  Jess  "  is  a  typical  **  Sheltie  "  of  1 1 J  hands,  clean-limbed,  agile  and 
tireless — as  docile  as  could  be  wished,  yet  with  a  lurking  fire  in 
her  blood,  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  brought  long  ago  from 
the  frosty  Caucasus.  She  has  often  carried  her  owner — no  light 
weight — from  Rumburra  to  Lerwick  and  back  the  same  day— a 
feat,  over  hilly  roads,  which  no  ordinary  horse  would  perform,  at 
least  without  great  after-fatigue,  but  which  has  no  effect  upon 
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her  sturdy  frame.  Jess  has  a  downy  foal,  the  veritable  Puck  of 
Pony-land,  who  gambols  round  her  on  the  hillside  meanwhile, 
but,  being  under-sized,  and  on  that  account  precious,  he  is  des« 
lined  to  go,  sooner  or  later,  to  work  m  the  coal  mines  of  the 
south — from  the  depths  of  which  he  will  return  no'  more  to  the 
green  fields.  Luckless  Puck !  enjoy  your  freedom  on  the  grassy 
terraces  of  Fearful  while  you  may,  and  the  endearments  of  your 
ever-watchful  dam. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Chafflyn's  new  treatise  progresses  slowly.  As  a  rule  he  begins 
to  it  immediately  after  breakfast,  with  the  declared  intention  of 
making  a  day's  work  of  it.  This  lasts  for  half-an-hour  or  so, 
when  he  breaks  off  suddenly  to  smoke  a  pipe.  Then  he  begins 
afresh,  but,  as  I  can  see,  with  diminished  zeal,  and  his  morning 
spell  of  work  usually  ends  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  says  that 
he  must  really  go  out  of  doors  for  a  time,  in  order  to  •*  think  it 
out."  Thinking  it  out  lasts  until  dinner,  after  which,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  highly  unwise  to  task  one's  mental  faculties  to  any 
extent ;  so  it  generally  ends  in  his  giving  up  what  he  calls  "  serious 
work  "  for  the  day,  and  indulging  in  a  wordy  fray  with  me  on 
philosophic  matters  for  the  rest'  of  the  evening.  I  take  one  side 
of  the  argument — the  unpopular  and  unthankful  side,  which 
Chafflyn  delights  in  demolishing — ^just  to  please  him.  The  wealth 
of  invective  which  he  pours  upon  my  unfortunate  position  is  some- 
thing astonishing.  I  wonder  if  the  men  who  really  do  hold  the 
views  which  he  thus  ridicules — the  Neo-Kantians,  as  he  terms 
them — are  such  fools  as  Chafflyn  makes  them  out  to  be.  I  don't 
think  they  can  be.  I  wish  there  was  a  real  Neo-Kantian  here 
to  answer  Chafflyn  properly.  As  it  is,  he  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
and  when  the  argument  is  over  I  feel  crushed  and  humiliated,  as 
if  I  had  done  something  wrong.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  to  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  Neo-Kantian  position  that  my  friend's  new 
work  is  to  be  devoted.  Except  in  the  capacity  of  argumentative 
dummy,  it  is  not  my  business  to  defend  the  theory  in  question. 
But  this  I  do  want  to  know — What  is  the  use  of  having  a  philo- 
sophy like  this  of  Chafflyn's  if  it  does  not  comfort  one  in  the  minor 
calamities  of  life?  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  my  friend's 
thought  system  does  not  avail  to  console  him  even  in  such  a 

trifling  matter  as  that  missing  hamper  of  dry  sherry.     Evidently 
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it  does  not  do  this,  otherwise  he  would  not  so  frequently  and 
bitterly  reproach  our  scout,  hanger-on  and  general  emissary  as 
he  does,  without  any  apparent  reason,  concerning  its  non-appear- 
since.  This  young  man  was  highly  recommended  to  us  on  our 
arrival,  as  being  well  fitted — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
his  outer  garb — to  look  after  our  ponies — animals  which  we  hire 
from  a  neighbouring  owner  by  the  week.  But  that  he  was  wholly 
untrustworthy  in  any  capacity  soon  became  painfully  evident. 
A  more  deplorable  specimen  of  humanity  it  would  be  difficult  to 
picture.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  only  one  eye,  or,  rather,  had 
withdrawn  half  of  her  original  dower  in  this  respect,  leaving  him 
one  inflamed  optic,  which  bums  apparently  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead  with  baleful  lustre.  Because  of  his  perversity,  irregu- 
larity and  disreputable  appearance,  Chafflyn  has  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  "  The  Adversary."  This  cringing  hireling  was 
really  the  bond-thrall  of  the  man  who  owned  our  hill  ponies — a 
gaunt  and  lachrymose  individual,  with  a  pessimistic  view  of  things 
in  general,  who  cast  a  gloom  over  our  every  pleasure.  Every 
plan  proposed  by  us  with  a  view  of  passing  the  time  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  casting  a  damper  upon.  The  fellow  was  an  incarnate 
wet  blanket    We  called  him,  in  consequence,  "  The  Killjoy." 

What  with  the  joint  arrangements  of  "  The  Killjoy"  and  **  The 
Adversary "  on  our  behalf,  we  were  often  led  far  afield  in  our 
pleasure  seeking.  Impossible  excursions — leading  to  nowhere — 
were  planned  out  for  us.  Wholly  imaginary  objects  of  interest — 
always  far  inland — were  invented  by  these  two  for  our  visiting, 
until  our  very  ponies  rebelled  against  these  fruitless  journeys. 

Next  to  philosophy,  ChafH)ni's  favourite  hobby  was  that  of  the 
antiquarian,  and  this  craze  on  his  part  entailed  endless  pilgrim- 
ages into  the  interior  of  the  island.  So  fatiguing  have  these 
become  that  latterly  I  have  allowed  my  friend  and  "  The  Adver- 
sary "  to  undertake  them  alone.  They  generally  return  very  late 
for  dinner,  Chafflyn  in  a  jaded  and  snappish  humour,  and  with  no 
trophy  worth  speaking  of  in  return  for  all  his  labour.  But  this 
brings  me  to  the  chief  event  of  our  stay.  The  finding  of  the 
"lachrymatory"  began  it. 

None  of  the  expeditions  made  by  Chafflyn  and  "The  Adver- 
sary" resulted  in  any  antiquarian  **  find,"  except  the  last  which 
they  made  together.  On  this  occasion — I  could  never  ascertain 
exactlvM/A^r^ — Chafflyn  discovered  a  piece  of  what  he  insanely  de- 
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clared  to  be  ancient  pottery,  but  which  any  one  gifted  with  ordinary 
intelligence  would  pronounce  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a 
mere  fragment,  consisting  apparently  of  the  neck  >and  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  some  narrow  and  funnel-shaped  stoneware  or  clay 
vessel,  with  the  remains  of  a  rude  handle  attached.  Nothing 
would  dissuade  my  friend  from  his  belief  that  this  preposterous 
relic  was  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  lachrymatory^  or  tear-bottle, 
sometimes  found  in  ancient  burial-mounds.  It  was  perfectly 
useless  to  ai^ue  the  point  with  Chafflyn,  who  immediately  dis- 
patched elaborate  drawings  of  his  treasure  to  various  learned 
societies  in  the  south,  as  an  undoubted  specimen  of  a  vessel 
similar  to  that  once  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  did  not  receive  much  encour- 
agement in  reply.  I  am  unskilled  in  thfese  matters  myself,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  vessel  in  question,  when  intact, 
would  have  sufficed  to  contain  the  tears,  human  and  equine,  of  all 
Pony-land  from  the  dawn  of  time.  After  corresponding  in  vain 
regarding  his  discovery,  Chafflyn  dispatched  the  lachrymatory 
itself  to  the  south  by  the  hands  of  **  The  Adversary,"  who  bore 
it  carefully  to  Lerwick.  That  was  the  end  of  it  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  the  beginning  of  our  troubles.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  from  that  day  both  **  The  Killjoy  "  and  *•  The  Adversary  " 
forsook  us — the  latter  absenting  himself  without  the  slightest 
warning  from  his  duties.  More  than  this,  we  were  deprived  of 
our  ponies.  We  received  a  curt  note,  informing  us  that  these 
animals  were  particularly  required  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  all  the  ponies  in  the  district  were  simultane- 
ously engaged.  No  one,  as  we  soon  found,  would  lend  us  so 
much  as  a  donkey.  We  were  practically  boycotted.  What 
mysterious  connection  there  could  be  between  Chafflyn 's  sup- 
posed treasure  and  the  altered  conduct  of  our  hitherto  friendly 
neighbours  we  could  not  divine.  Everything,  however,  is  more 
or  less  singular  and  unaccountable  in  Shetland.  It  is  a  land  of 
mystery  and  paradox — a  land  the  original  name  of  which,  Linga, 
or  Heath  Isle,  was  bestowed  upon  it  because  of  its  being  almost 
destitute  of  heather  of  any  kind  through  all  its  length  and 
breadth — a  land  where  sheep  are  customarily  deprived  of  their 
wool  by  having  it  pulled  off  their  backs  as  if  you  were  plucking  a 
fowl — where  horses  are  ear-marked,  like  sheep,  to  determine  their 
ownership,  and  are  owned  in  shares  of  sixteenths,  as  if  they  were 
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ships — where  a  wedding  lasts  five  days,  and  people  walk  about 
in  leathern  sandals  to  this  hour — everything  here  is  managed  in 
an  otherwise  unheard-of  fashion. 

CHAPTER  III. 

At  a  later  date,  I  am  now  able  to  complete  the  above  notes  of 
our  stay  at  Rumburra  to  the  time  of  our  leaving. 

Deprived  of  our  ponies,  Chafflyn  and  I  are  fain  to  be  content 
with  long  walks  by  way  of  diversion.  Nothing  has  occurred, 
meanwhile,  to  repair  the  breach  of  friendship  between  our  neigh- 
bours and  ourselves.  Neither  "  The  Killjoy  "  nor  his  young  man 
condescends  to  notice  us  when  we  meet,  which  is  but  seldom. 
The  only  ray  of — metaphorical — sunshine  which  fell  upon  us  about 
this  time  was  the  arrival  of  our  long-missing  hamper.  The  chill 
wind  of  adversity  was  thus  so  far  tempered  in  our  favour. 

A  day  or  two  before  our  departure  for  the  south,  Chafflyn 
set  out  for  a  solitary  ramble.  Some  new  philosophic  iniquity  on 
the  part  of  the  Neo-Kantians  required  "thinking  out."  By 
dinner  time  he  had  not  returned.  At  lo  p.m.  he  was  still  absent. 
Remembering  the  perils  of  the  cliff  paths  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  felt  very  anxious,  and  having  some  idea  of  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  gone,  I  resolved  to  sally  out  in  search  of  him. 
Providing  myself  with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  I  started  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

The  night  was  clear  but  moonless,  as  I  shaped  my  course  for 
the  Western  cliffs,  which  lie  beyond  Fearful  Head.  Reserving 
my  lantern  until  the  open  hillside  was  reached,  I  trudged  on.  By 
this  route  I  was  almost  certain  that  Chafflyn  had  .started,  and,  if 
so,  it  was  only  by  this  particular  track  that  he  could  possibly  re- 
turn. Crossing  the  moorland  heights  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off 
the  headland  of  Fearful,  I  reached  at  length  the  further  range 
of  cliffs,  which  here  average  about  250  to  300  feet  in  height,  and 
stretch  without  a  break  many  miles  to  the  N.W.  I  was  far  from 
being  assured  as  to  my  friend's  safety.  That  he  would  never 
attempt  the  descent  of  any  of  the  cliffs  when  alone,  I  knew  well, 
but  I  was  also  aware — as  who  is  not  who  knows  this  locality  ? — of 
the  perils  besetting  the  unwary  traveller  on  the  narrow  and 
treacherous  cliff  path.  For  many  miles  this  track  follows  closely 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipices,  and  a  single  false  step  may  in- 
volve destruction.     Yet  immediately  above  it  the  foot-hold  is  no 
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safer,  the  turf  being  short  and  slippery  with  sea  spray,  and  the 
whole  upper  portion  of  the  hill  crest  lying  at  a  hazardous  angle. 
My  hope  was  that,  by  following  the  track,  I  might  possibly  meet 
some  wayfarer  who  could  give  me  tidings  of  my  friend. 

This  range  of  cliffs  had  always  seemed  to  me  more  desolate 
and  "  eerie "  than  any  other  in  the  district,  not  because  of  its 
height,  for  there  are  loftier  precipices  close  at  hand,  but  because 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  path  from  all  human  dwellings  ;  partly 
also,  perhaps,  because  I  knew,  from  such  "  craiging  "  expeditions 
as  we  had  shared  in,  that  they  abounded  in  caves,  stretching  in 
some  cases  far  inland :  the  haunt  of  innumerable  wild  fowl, 
great  weed-hung  halls,  with  dim  arches  and  aisles,  silent  at  ebb- 
tide, but  filled  at  the  flood  with  sounding  billows.  These  tidal 
caverns  have  always  exercised  over  me  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
the  horrible ;  their  icy  recesses  seem  to  hint  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  ocean  depths.  In  their  gloomy  shades  may  have  rested 
strange  unknown  forms  which  no  man  hath  seen — denizens  of 
that  world  of  life  below  the  ocean's  surface  of  which  we  know  so 
little.  Here  may  have  tarried  for  a  tide  that  shapeless  freight  of 
the  unburied  body — that  haunting  horror  of  all  lonely  shores — 
which  fulfils  its  wandering  course,  to  be  seen  no  more  till  the  sea 
gives  up  its  dead !  To  such  gloomy  thoughts  as  these  my  ap- 
prehensions regarding  Chafflyn's  disappearance  irresistibly  led 
me.  Had  he  indeed  come  to  an  untimely  end  by  walking  heed- 
lessly upon  this  self-same  slippery  path  ?  If  so,  he  had  only 
shared  the  fate  which  has  befallen  many  in  these  lonely  isles. 
Few  families  there  are  among  the  rural  population  here  some 
member  of  which  has  not  "  gone  afore  "  • — perhaps  while  bird- 
nesting,  or  rock-fishing,  or  even  walking  on  the  cliff-track,  as  I 
that  evening.  **  Gone  afore  " — it  is  the  simple  yet  ghastly  epitaph 
over  the  isleman*s  too  frequent  fate  1 

I  had  walked  despondingly  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the 
sharp  neigh  of  a  pony  struck  upon  my  ear.  These  animals  are 
quick  sentinels,  and  it  was  plain  that  a  pony  was  tethered  some 
distance  in  advance.  Walking  more  slowly  and  keeping  a  good 
look  out  to  landward,  I  soon  heard  another  neigh,  and,  as  I 
expected,  found  a  pony  grazing  some  fifty  yards  away  from  the 
track.     It  was  Jess !     This  discovery  relieved  me  ;  as  the  pony 

*  "  Gone  over  **— die  cliff,  that  is. 
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was  saddled,  I  was  pretty  certain  that  its  owner  could  not  be  far 
away — and  able  perhaps  to  aid  me  in  my  search.  For  some  time, 
accordingly,  I  remained  with  my  favourite,  but  no  one  came. 
Becoming  impatient  at  length,  I  walked  some  distance  further 
on,  when  I  all  but  stumbled  across  an  obstacle,  which  proved  to 
be  the  familiar  cragsman's  rope,  stretched  across  the  path,  one 
end  securely  attached  to  a  spur  of  rock,  the  other  hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Some  one,  probably  the  pon/s  rider, 
was  down  below,  that  was  evident,  though  the  time  of  night 
seemed  an  unusual  one  for  clifT-climbing. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  it  is  quite  an  every-day  matter 
for  the  natives  of  these  islands,  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  made  of 
many  strands  of  carefully  twisted  horse-hair,  to  descend  the 
lesser  cliffs,  not  only  for  fowling  purposes,  but  for  rock  fishing, 
the  finding  of  whelks,  etc.,  particularly  at  ebb-tide,  when  the  low 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  bare.  For  such  purposes  the 
Shetland  cliffs  are  much  better  adapted  than  those  of  Orkney — 
the  former  having  in  almost  every  locality  a  distinct  backward 
slope  to  the  landward,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  almost  alwa3rs 
perpendicular.  After  all,  it  does  not  require  more  than  an  aver- 
age amount  of  courage  and  activity  to  ascend  or  descend  a 
Shetland  **  craig,"  provided  you  obtain  a  good  foothold,  and  use 
the  rope  solely  as  a  guide  and  support  when  feeling  your  way 
from  ledge  to  ledge. 

While  I  was  hesitating  how  to  act,  a  tremor  in  the  pendent 
rope  at  my  feet  showed  that  some  one  below  was  in  the  act  of 
coming  up.  Covering  slightly  the  light  of  my  bull's-eye,  I 
waited  expectantly,  till  at  last  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man 
dimly  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  I  waited  till  he  had 
swung  himself  clear  of  the  rope,  and  then  confronted  him.  It 
was  "  The  Adversary ! "  Even  in  that  uncertain  light  I  could  see 
that  he  started  at  the  gleam  of  my  lantern — but  the  sound  of  my 
voice  reassured  him. 

**  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Mr.  Chafflyn  ? "  I  inquired 
somewhat  sharply. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  he  replied.  "  Mr.  ChafHyn  is  down  below, 
with  some  friends.     Will  you  come  down,  sir  ?  " 

Something  in  his  manner  of  answering  gave  me  an  inkling  of 
the  true  state  of  matters,  but  still  I  was  not  entirely  reassured. 
Could  it  be  that  the  islanders  meditated  mischief  against  us  ? 
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"  I  was  sent  up  to  ride  the  pony  home,"  continued  "  The  Ad- 
adversary,"  "  and  to  tell  yoxx  that  Mr.  Chafflyn  did  not  expect  to 
return  for  an  hour  or  two  yet.  Very  good  company  down  below, 
sir,"  he  added  with  a  grin.  Just  at  this  moment,  borne  on  the 
breeze  above  the  wash  of  the  waves,  I  could  hear  something  like 
voices,  and  then,  yes,  it  was,  the  chorus  of  a  sea  song ! 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do  go  down  for  a  little,"  I  replied,  apply- 
ing myself,  with  some  little  trepidation,  to  the  task  of  descent. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  "  The  Adversary  "  and  1  found  ourselves  safely  landed  on 
the  tangle-covered  rocks  below  we  had  some  distance  yet  to  travel. 
The  footing  was  very  slippery,  but  we  made  our  way  at  length 
to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  numerous  caves,  from  the  interior 
of  which  a  faint  light  shone  out  upon  the  tossing  waves.  My 
companion  piloted  the  way,  and,  turning  a  sharp  corner,  a  strange 
sight  met  my  astonished  gaze.  At  the  far  extremity  of  a  cavern, 
low  at  the  entrance,  but  rising  within  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  lighted  with  flaming  torches  stuck  in  the  walls,  a  jovial  com- 
pany could  be  seen  seated  on  kegs  and  boxes.  Chafflyn  and  "  The 
Killjoy,"  conspicuous  among  the  rest,  were  in  the  act  of  drinking 
each  other's  health  out  of  the  contents  of  an  enormous  "  grey- 
beard "  of  spirits  which  stood  before  them — part  of  the  cargo  of 
some  roguish  Dutch  lugger,  by  this  time  far  in  the  offing.  Strewn 
around  were  vessels  of  all  sizes,  containing  the  precious  liquor, 
which  had  so  far  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  and 
among  them  I  discerned  at  a  glance  various  lachrymatories  of  a 
well-known  description,  for  after  all  (breathe  it  not  in  antiquarian 
circles !)  my  friend's  prized  relic  had  been  nothing  but  a  frag- 
ment of  a  flask  of  J  D  K  Z ;  had  contained  in  its  day,  not  tears, 
but  the  genuine  Silver  Stream  Hollands ! 

I  was  speedily  welcomed  to  the  festive  circle.  Chafflyn  was 
uproarious  in  his  capacity  of  chairman,  and  even  **  The  Killjoy's  " 
usually  melancholy  visage  was  wreathed  in  smiles.  This  place, 
I  was  led  confidentially  to  understand  by  the  latter,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  "  the  trade."  From  this  lonely  part  of  the  coast 
the  small  boats  put  off  at  nightfall  to  meet  the  foreign  luggers  in 
the  offing,  the  boats'  cargoes  being  then  transferred  to  the  caves, 
and  borne  homewards  piecemeal  under  cover  of  night  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that,  taking  into  account  the  intricate 
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coast-line  and  the  labyrinth  of  cliff  and  cave  which  this  shore 
aflfords,  the  authorities  have  little  or  no  chance  of  detecting  the 
landing.  In  a  lull  of  that  evening's  jollification,  ''The  Kill- 
joy "  confided  to  me  the  secret  of  the  misunderstanding  caused 
by  Chafflyn's  unfortunate  relic  It  seemed  that  from  the  first  we 
had  been  darkly  suspected  by  the  islanders  of  being  in  league 
with  the  revenue  authorities,  and  when  my  friend  actually  for- 
warded part  of  a  Hollands  flask  to  the  south  their  suspicions  were 
naturally  confirmed,  and  we  were  promptly  boycotted  as  spies, 
a  misconception  which  had  only  that  day  been  removed  by 
Chafflyn's  explanation. 


We  had  some  difficulty,  later  in  the  evening,  or  rather  morn- 
ing, in  conveying  Chafflyn  with  safety  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  In 
fact,  a  kind  of  extemporized  cradle  had  to  be  constructed  for  the 
purpose  out  of  empty  boxes.  On  the  way  home,  also,  my  friend 
delivered  himself  of  several  sage  philosophical  reflections,  not 
exactly  cognate  to  the  business  in  which  we  had  been  engaged. 
I  remember,  also,  his  being  fully  persuaded  on  that  occasion  that 
honest  Jess,  who  bore  him  homewards,  and  the  blackness  of 
whose  coat  was  that  of  the  raven's  wing,  was  none  other  than 
his  ideal  mauve  pony,  procured  for  him  by  the  exertions  of  "  The 
Killjoy,"  whom  he  accordingly  overwhelmed  with  thanks  for  such  a 
judicious  purchase.  "  The  Adversary  "  was  too  much  overcome  to 
be  removed  with  safety  from  the  scene  of  the  night's  revelry,  and 
we  left  hira  to  slumber  peacefully  on  a  rock-ledge  above  high- 
water  mark,  with  a  lachrymatory  thoughtfully  placed  beside  him 
for  his  morning  solace. 

Long  before  the  day  dawned  upon  Pony-land,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  "  spuilzie  "  was  safely  distributed  in  secure  quarters 
through  the  neighbourhood,  and  by  daylight  Jess  was  tranquilly 
grazing  on  the  slopes  of  Fearful  Head,  having  earned  her  liberty 
for  that  day  in  consideration  of  her  having  carried  various  heavy 
loads  of  lachrymatories  from  the  shore.  Honest  Jess,  may  thy 
shadow,  and  that  of  thine  innocent  offspring,  never  grow  less ! 


an  lenainc  driver's  Ston?^ 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Day  of  My  Life  at  Eton,"  "Across  France  in  a 

Caravan,"  etc.,  etc. 

I  WAS  returning  one  winter's  day  with  my  friend  Ashe  along  the 
Great  Southern  Railway  from  Wedchester,  where  we  had  been 
attending  the  Quarter  Sessions.  It  had  been  snowing  pretty  con- 
stantly for  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  to  Pinwater  Junction,  whence  we  were  to  proceed  along  a 
branch  line  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Ashe's  parents,  we  had  been 
speculating  as  to  whether  we  should  eventually  be  prevented 
from  continuing  our  journey.  These  speculations  appeared  to  be 
not  the  less  vain,  in  that  Ashe  told  me  he  had  already  had  experi- 
ence of  such  a  denouement,  coupled  with  not  particularly  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  comforts  of  the  Pinwater  Hotel ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  some  little  anxiety  that  we  alighted  from  the 
train  at  the  junction,  and  questioned  the  officials  as  to  our 
ultimate  fate. 

Their  forecast  might  have  been  worse,  but  it  might  also  have 
been  better.  To  begin  with,  our  train  had  been  so  much  delayed 
that,  after  keeping  the  down  passengers  shivering  in  the  branch 
train  for  some  hour  and  a-half,  it  had  been  deemed  best  by  the 
authorities  to  send  them  on,  and  trust  to  the  train  getting  back 
from  the  market  town  which  was  its  terminus  in  sufficiently  good 
time  not  to  keep  the  up  contingent  waiting  much  longer  than, 
say,  would  make  them  quits  with  the  down  people.  This  had 
been  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  our  train  was 
signalled.  The  ordinary  paper  time  for  traversing  the  entire 
length  of  the  branch  was  forty  minutes.  The  real  time,  Ashe 
informed  me,  was  nearer  fifty ;  to  this  had  to  be  added  some  fifty 
per  cent,  for  the  slipperiness  of  the  rails,  and  we  might  expect  to 
get  on  again  in  about  two  hours.  That  was,  of  course,  always 
granting  that  a  particular  cutting  about  half-way  between  the 
junction  and  the  branch  terminus,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
bugbear  of  the  situation,  were  not  snowed  up  in  the  meanwhile 
so  completely  as  to  block  the  train  on  its  return  journey.     There 
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was  nothing,  therefore,  to  be  done  but  to  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  and  hope  for  the  best,  though  the  best  of  the 
Great  Southern  Railway  doesn't  amount  to  much  even  under  the 
most  favourable  of  circumstances. 

Pinwater  itself  is  not  the  most  cheerful  place  in  the  world 
at  which  to  spend  two  hours.  It  stands  high  on  an  embankment, 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  waiting  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  such  as  they  are,  seem  to  have  been  constructed  to 
enforce  attention  to  the  latter  fact,  as  though  the  builders  of  the 
junction  had  prided  themselves  on  the  amount  of  draughts  that 
they  could  collect  in  them.  I  am  particularly  susceptible  to  cold 
— I  suppose  it  must  be  because  I  was  bom  in  a  tropical  clime 
— and  the  waiting-room  fire  proving  on  investigation  to  be  already 
completely  occupied,  about  six  deep — presumably  by  economical 
natives  of  Pinwater  itself,  as  we  were  the  only  passengers  who 
had  alighted  from  the  up  train — I  should,  had  it  not  been  for 
Ashe,  have  been  reduced  to  three  alternatives.  Either  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  platform  during  the  whole  period  of  waiting  at 
a  sufficiently  brisk  pace  to  preserve  the  requisite  circulation,  or 
to  take  shelter  in  the  cold  and  uninviting  refreshment  room,  and 
keep  up  a  continuous  assimilation  of  spirituous  liquors  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  or  thirdly,  to  tramp  through  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  snow  to  the  Junction  Hotel  at  the  other  end  of  the  settlement 
— for  town  it  could  not  be  called — and  seek  such  comfort  and 
warmth  as  were  to  be  found  there,  at  the  risk  of  missing  our  train 
after  all  when  it  did  come  in,  and  so  having  to  take  up  my 
quarters  there  for  the  night. 

Ashe,  however,  was,  fortunately, well  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
Pinwater,  and  while  I  was  deliberating  with  myself  on  the  various 
disadvantages  of  these  several  courses,  with  a  hearty,  **  Come  along 
this  way,  old  chap,  and  don't  stand  shivering  your  precious  life 
away  up  here,"  beckoned  me  after  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
platform,  whence  I  further  followed  him  by  diving  down  a  steep 
flight  of  steps  into  a  kind  of  cellar  situated  under  the  arches  on 
which  the  station  was  built.  Here  we  found  a  select  party  of 
railway  employis^  seated  round  a  fire  cheerily  blazing,  as  no  fire 
has  ever  blazed  in  the  upper  and  better-known  regions  of  any  rail- 
way station,  in  a  hearth  of  expansive  dimensions,  and  regaling 
themselves  with  coffee,  whose  aroma  proclaims  it  to  be  such  as 
no  railway  passenger  could  ever  hope  to  meet  with  in  any  railway 
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refreshment  room,  and  which  was  served  hot  and  hot  as  required 
from  a  pot  of  huge  size  which  stood  simmering,  as  coffee  always 
should  simmer,  in  front  of  the  fire. 

The  company  were  evidently  old  acquaintances  of  Ashe,  for 
without  according  us  any  obsequiously  ceremonious  reception, 
they  one  and  all,  with  a  friendly  nod  of  recognition,  responded  to 
his  "  Good  evening,"  and  shifting  closer  together,  made  room  for 
us  on  the  form  in  front  of  the  fire,  to  give  us  our  full  share  of  its 
warmth.  A  guard  got  down  two  cups  from  somewhere  and  filled 
them  up  for  us  from  the  cofTee  pot,  and  having  helped  ourselves 
to  thick  but  well-buttered  slices  of  bread  from  the  dish  which 
was  handed  to  us  by  another  of  the  circle,  we  were  soon  in  full 
enjoyment  of  such  luxury  of  warmth,  both  outward  and  inward, 
as  the  most  exacting  of  human  creatures  could  desire. 

We  gratefully  discussed  our  refreshment,  and  Ashe  meanwhile 
got  through  the  first  preliminaries  of  asking  after  this  man's  wife, 
and  that  man's  rheumatics,  and  how  the  other  man's  youngest  had 
got  through  the  measles.  Ashe  is  one  of  those  capital  fellows 
who  always  can  ingratiate  himself  with  any  society  in  which  he 
may  chance  to  find  himself,  and  he  knew  to  a  nicety  what  would 
please  each  member  of  the  present  assemblage.  Nor  were  they 
in  their  turn  behindhand  in  asking  after  his  health  and  his  for- 
tunes, and  how  his  father  and  mother  and  sisters  were.  I,  too, 
was  formally  introduced,  and  we  all  got  on  the  best  of  terms  by 
the  time  we  had  got  out  our  tobacco  and  joined  the  others  in  an 
amicable  smoke.  The  talk  then  turned  on  general  subjects,  and 
naturally  as  the  first  topic  we  selected  the  weather. 

"  About  the  worst  snow  we've  had  for  eight  years,"  was  the 
universal  verdict,  and  then  I  ventured  as  an  original  remark : 

*'  I  suppose  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  you  in  working  the 
traffic." 

"  Yes,  it  docs,"  replied  the  guard,  who  seemed  to  be  acting  as 
informal  president  of  the  meeting.  "  A  terrible  difference,  sir. 
There's  signals  to  mind  that  you  can't  hardly  see,  and  there's  bad 
cuttings  where  you  know  there  may  be  a  drift,  with  perhaps  the 
train  in  front  of  you  run  into  it,  and  nothing  as  far  as  you  can  tell 
to  let  you  know  that  it's  there." 

'*  Like  the  last  great  snow  year,"  interrupted  Ashe.  **  Don't 
you  remember,  Brown,  when  there  wer^  fourteen  trains  snowed 
up  for  a  whole  night  in  the  Bellwood  cutting  ?  " 
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"  Ay,  that  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  guard  ;  "  there  was  near  half- 
a-mile  of  them.  I  was  in  the  last  train,  and  we  were  stuck  there 
just  end  on  with  the  train  in  front,  and  all  the  poor  passengers 
freezing  with  cold — though  we  tried,  to  light  fires  alongside  the 
track — and  wanting  to  know  whether  there  wasn't  any  food  to 
be  had,  just  as  if  we  kept  provisions  in  the  van,  and  whether 
there  wasn't  any  place  they  could  walk  to :  though  I  must  say 
they  were  plucky  enough,  and  a  lot  of  the  gentlemen  got  down 
and  lent  a  hand  as  far  as  possible  in  trying  to  dig  our  way  out" 

«*  It  must  be  very  trying  work,"  I  said,  "and  very  risky.  Do 
many  accidents  happen  on  these  occasions  ?  " 

"Well,  trifling  accidents,"  Brown  answered,  "but  not  often 
serious  ones.  There  have  been  some  narrow  shaves  of  them, 
though.  William,  there,"  pointing  out  an  engine  driver  who  was 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  "  he's  had  as  near  a  smash  as 
any  one  I've  ever  heard  tell  of.     Haven't  you,  Bill  ?  " 

Bill,  thus  appealed  to,  took  his  pipe  thoughtfully  out  of  his 
mouth,  then,  evidently  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  words  were 
unnecessary,  contented  himself  with  a  nod  and  resumed  his 
smoking. 

But  I  think  it  lies  in  our  racial  nature  to  love  to  hear  of 
"  hair-breadth  "  'scapes  and  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
and  I  cannot  hold  myself  exempt  from  the  common  failing.  "  I 
should  like  to  hear  about  that,  if  you  won't  mind  telling  us,"  I 
remarked. 

**  William's  the  man  to  tell  it  best,"  said  Brown, "  as  he  was  in 
it  Drive  on.  Bill ;  it  won't  do  you  no  harm  talking  on  end  for 
ten  minutes,  you  don't  waste  too  much  talking  on  us  in  an 
ordinary  way,  so  it'll  be  a  bit  of  a  treat  for  all  of  us  to  hear  your 
voice  for  once  in  a  way.  So  let  the  gentlemen  have  your  yam, 
there's  a  good  chap." 

Thus  exhorted,  William  began  to  rouse  himself,  rather  un- 
willingly, perhaps,  but  not  being  of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind, 
ready  to  oblige,  even  against  his  private  feelings.  He  took  sundry 
vigorous  pulls  at  his  pipe,  to  give  it  a  good  start,  so  that  he 
should  not  have  to  devote  too  much  attention  to  it  during  the 
course  of  his  story,  and  then  began : 

"  There's  a  bit  of  a  ro-mance  about  my  yam,  as  they  says  in 
books.  I  was  fireman  at  the  time  to  John  Oldfield,  at  least  that's 
what  he  called  himself,  running  on  the  main  line,  taking  the  1140 
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express  down  one  day  to  Wyecaster,  and  coming  back  next  day 
with  the  ii.o  up  express. 

**  John  was  a  curious  kind  of  man^-quite  a  mystery,  some  of 
the  fellows  in  the  yard  called  him.  He  was  a  bit  unpopular  at 
first,  coming  in  as  a  driver  straight  away,  without  having  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  shops  and  sheds  as  all  of  us  others  done. 
They  said  he  had  been  put  in  by  the  chairman  of  the  company 
and  of  course  the  superintendent  couldn't  go  against  him,  though 
it  was  out  of  the  usual  run  of  things  ;  and  it  did  seem  a  bit  of  a 
shame  having  a  man  brought  in  from  nobody  knew  where  over 
our  heads,  as  had  been  working  hard  all  those  years  for  a  step. 

**  Still,  we  couldn't  gainsay  that  he  was  a  clever  driver,  and  he 
was  a  clever  sort  of  man  altogether,  much  better  taught  than  the 
most  of  us,  and  he  knew  the  reasons  of  things,  besides  knowing 
just  that  if  you  did  a  thing  something  else  was  sure  to  happen. 
And  he  was  nicer  spoken  than  most  of  us,  though  he  didn't 
waste  too  many  words  on  any  of  us,  except  as  a  matter  of  business, 
and  that  was  a  good  deal  why  it  took  us  such  a  time  to  get  to 
like  him  at  all. 

'*  Not  but  what  he  hadn't  a  good  enough  heart,  and  in  a  quiet 
sort  of  way  did  some  of  the  chaps  a  lot  of  little  kindnesses,  such 
as  helping  them  when  they  were  hard  up,  and  when  any  of  their 
wives  or  kids  were  sick,  and  he  would  give  a  good  word  to  any 
of  the  youngsters  who  mightn't  be  going  quite  straight  But  he 
never  let  any  of  us  get  familiar  with  him,  and  of  course  we  don't 
as  a  rule  care  for  a  man  as  sets  himself  up  for  being  stand-offish 
to  his  mates,  and  won't  chum  up  with  any  of  them. 

**  But  by-and-bye  stories  began  to  get  about  that  he  was  better 
bom  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  had  come  down  in  the  world,  or  had 
had  some  trouble,  and  had  taken  to  this  just  to  get  out  of  the 
way  and  make  up  for  things,  and  then  as  we  got  more  used  to 
him,  we  beg^n  to  respect  him  and  admire  his  pluck ;  because  it's 
not  every  one  that  has  been  a  gentleman  born  and  has  had  all 
that  money  can  give  him  as  has  the  pluck  to  set  to  work  to 
make  his  living  and  try  to  live  respectable,  though  in  a  lower 
class  of  life. 

**  Well,  at  any  rate,  however  he  hit  it  off  with  us,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  good  man  at  his  work,  and  so  it  wasn't 
a  very  long  time  before  he  was  put  on  to  driving  the  Wyecaster 
express,  which  is  as  good  a  thing  as  a  man  can  rise  to  on  this 
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line.  I  was  next  on  the  list  for  driver,  and^of  course  that  pretty 
well  always  goes  with  being  fireman  on  the  express  ;  so  there  we 
two  were,  in  charge  of  the  **  Empress,"  the  finest  engine  in  those 
times  that  ran  on  the  line,  and  one  that  every  man  in  the  sheds 
was  proud  of  and  hoped  to  drive  some  of  those  days,  if  only  he 
had  good  luck  in  his  promotion. 

"  It  was  one  January  morning,  and  it  had  been  snowing  for 
three  days  pretty  well  on  end,  just  as  it  is  doing  now,  and  the 
people  down  the  line  were  having  hard  work  to  keep  the  road 
clear.  But  of  course  trains  are  not  to  be  stopped  if  it  can  be 
helped,  and  especially  the  *  Fantee,'  as  the  express  is  called,  I 
suppose  you  know,  gentlemen ;  and  so  it  wasn't  for  us  to  calculate 
our  chances ;  we  had  to  make  our  start  and  try  and  get  through 
as  best  we  could.  We  ran  up  from  the  sheds  into  the  terminus 
and  were  coupled  on  to  the  coaches,  and  then  while  I  was  looking 
to  the  fire,  John  Oldfield  got  down  on  to  the  platform  to  take  a 
last  look  round  to  be  sure  that  everything  was  all  right.  When 
he  came  back  to  get  up  on  to  the  footplate,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
with  his  foot  on  the  step,  and  took  a  glance  down  the  train  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  load  we  were  going  to  take  with  us.  I  had 
finished  my  firing  for  the  moment,  and  I  leant  over  the  rail  to  have 
a  look  too.  Suddenly  I  saw  him  start  and  turn  white,  and  then 
he  got  up  on  to  the  engine  all  of  a  hurry  and  leant  against  the 
end  of  the  tender,  just  looking  as  pale  as  a  bucket  of  whitewash 
and  all  of  a  tremble,  till  I  thought  he  must  have  had  some  kind 
of  stroke,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  was  feeling  ill. 

"  *  No,  no,'  he  said,  *  thank  you,  William  ;  I  shall  be  all  right  in 
a  minute,  but  I've  just  seen  something  that  has  upset  me  a  bit' 

"  I  knew  he  wasn't  the  man  to  be  asked  too  many  questions, 
so  I  didn't  trouble  him  no  more,  though  I  was  a  bit  anxious 
about  if  he  should  turn  out  bad  during  the  journey,  it  would  be 
a  risky  thing  to  start,  and  whether  I  oughtn't  to  let  the  inspector 
know  before  we  went,  so  that  a  fresh  engine  could  be  sent  for. 
However,  he  recovered  himself  and  took  his  place  ready  for  the 
signal  to  get  away,  so  I  felt  easier.  And  about  three  minutes 
after  that  we  started,  and  for  the  next  sixty  miles  there  wasn't 
no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  our  business,  especially  as,  as 
Jim  Brown  there  says,  we  had  to  be  extra  particular  looking  out 
for  the  signals,  often  not  being  able  to  see  them  till  we  came 
right  upon  them,  for  the  driving  snow. 
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'  Well,  we  got  down  to  Ewerston  Junction  all  right,  without 
any  stoppage,  though  we  were  six  minutes  behind  time,  because 
of  the  slipperiness  of  the  metals.  There  we  had  a  ten  minutes' 
stoppage  to  take  in  water,  and  to  let  the  passengers  get  a  bit  of 
lunch,  too,  as  there  wasn't  dining  saloonis  and  all  those  sort  of 
luxuriousnesses  on  trains  in  those  times. 

*'  We  had  filled  up  our  tank,  and  backed  down  to  the  coaches 
again,  and  there  was  still  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  The  refresh- 
ment rooms  at  Ewerston  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  platform, 
just  about  opposite  where  the  engine  pulls  up,  and  I  was  watch- 
ing the  passengers  coming  out  to  join  the  train  again.  Amongst 
them  was  a  [lady  and  gentleman  all  wrapped  up  in  brand  new 
furs,  looking  quite  comfortable  and  first-class  like.  They  didn't 
seem  to  hurry  themselves  neither.  Passengers  mostly  seem  all 
of  a  flurry,  no  matter  how  much  time  they've  got,  and  are  always 
nervous  about  getting  back  to  their  places,  but  these  seemed  to 
know  that  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare ;  and,  instead  of 
going  straight  back  to  the  carriage,  turned  out  of  their  way  to 
come  and  look  at  the  *  Empress,'  and  well  they  might,  for  she  was 
as  pretty  a  bit  of  work  as  was  ever  turned  out  of  an  engine  shop. 

**Just  as  they  had  stopped  opposite  where  I  was,  and  the 
gentleman,  who  seemed  a  bit  of  an  engineer  himself,  had  begun 
to  explain  the  automatic  brake  to  the  lady,  John  Oldfield,  who 
had  been  in  front  taking  another  look  round,  came  back  on  to 
the  footplate  from  the  other  side.  He  just  saw  them,  and  then 
he  made  a  rush  past  me  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  a  raving 
lunatic,  and  down  on  to  the  platform  almost  on  the  top  of  them. 
He  half  turned  then,  and  I  got  a  view  of  his  face,  and  believe  me, 
sir,  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  had  gone  stark,  staring  mad. 

"  *  You  blanked  scoundrel ! '  he  shouts  out — you'll  excuse  the 
language,  gentlemen — and  he  was  making  straight  at  the  gentle- 
man, with  his  arm  out  as  if  he  was  going  to  take  him  by  the 
throat,  when  the  lady  gives  a  sort  of  scream  and  catches  hold  of 
his  wrist.  *  Henry ! '  she  says.  Then  he  turns  on  to  her.  *  Yes, 
I  am  Henry,'  he  answers,  *  and  I'm  going  to  punish  this  black- 
guard who's  taken  you  away  from  me,  if  I  die  for  it ! '  And 
with  that  he  makes  another  step  forward,  but  the  lady  she  still 
holds  on  to  him.  The  gentleman  had  lifted  his  arm,  and  was 
standing  as  if  ready  to  keep  John  off,  but  he  was  as  white  as 
a  sheet  for  all  that 
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" '  You  shan't  touch  him,'  says  the  lady,  who  was  ciying  now ; 
'  I  went  with  him  of  my  own  free  will.  He  wasn't  the  one  to 
blame,  so  punish  me  if  you  will.' 

"  He  turns  on  her  again  then  like  a  tiger.  *  Then  I  was 
mistaken  in  you,  too,'  says  he,  'and  I  did  believe  in  yo\L 
But  he  must  have  tempted  you,  and  I  shall  make  him  repent 
all  the  same.' 

''  There  wasn't  many  porters  on  the  platform,  but  they  were 
beginning  to  lookl  to  see  what  was]  f going  on,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  if  John  got  mauling  the  gentleman  about,  he  might 
get  locked  up,  and  then  what  was  the  '  Empress '  and  the  express 
to  do  ?  So  I  stepped  down  beside  him',  just  as  he  was  going  to 
break  away  from  the  lady,  and  I  touches  him  on  the  aroL 

**  *  Beg  pardon,  mate,'  says  I,  for  you  see,  sir,  one  couldn't  help 
seeing' that  he  was  better  than  me,  and  being  more  respectful 
like,  •  but  it  won't  do  to  be  making  a  row  here,  or  we'll  be  getting 
the  train  stopped.    We're  a  bit  overdue  now.' 

"  He  turns  on  me  then,  and  I 'thought  he  was  going  to  knock 
me  down.  But  he  seemed  to  pull  himself  tc^ether  all  at  once. 
'  You're  right,  William,'  he  says ;  *  I'm  coming.  But  you  keep 
out  of  my  way,'  he  says,  looking  back  at  the  gentleman  again, 
*  I've  got  my  duty  between  me  and  you  now,  but  if  ever  I  see 
your  face  again,  I'll  kill  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you.' 

"  The  gentleman  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  looked  mortal  frightened 
for  all  that,  and  he  gave  the  lady  his  arm  and  led  her  away, 
crying  still,  to  their  carriage,  and  John  got  up  on  to  the  footplate 
again,  and  we  started  immediately  after. 

"John  didn't  speak  again  for  the  next  thirty  miles,  but  I 
watched  his  face,  and  it  was  as  black  as  thunder,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  putting  all  his  temper  into  his  driving,  for  though  we  ought 
to  have  been  going  cautious,  I  couldn't  but  see  we  were  running 
as  full  speed  as  could  be,  even  a  bit  faster  than  if  the  day  had 
been  quite  clear  to  let  us  see  the  signals.  I  knew  John  was  a 
good  driver,  and  quite  up  to  his  business,  but  I  b^[an  to  be 
afraid  again  lest  something  might  be  going  wrong  in  his  mind 
and  making  him  restless,  and  by-and-bye,  when  we  had  had  to 
pull  up  twice  pretty  sharp,  through  having  run  right  into  a  signal 
that  was  against  us,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  ask  him  if  he  didn't 
think  we  were  running  a  bit  too  fast. 

"  *  What  of  it  ? '  he  sa)^  quite  sharp. 
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« *  Well,  it's  a  bit  risky,  don't  you  think  ? '  says  I,  *  in  this  sort 
of  weather.    We  might  be  making  a  smash  of  it' 

"  *  What  if  we  do  ? '  answers  he ;  *  it  don't  much  matter  if  I'm 
finished,  and  there's  those  in  the  train  that  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  if 
they  were  finished  too.' 

*'I  got  awful  nervous  at  that,  for  it  wasn't  like  John,  who 
I  knew  in  an  ordinary  way  to  be  as  calm  and  steady  a  chap  as 
ever  there  was  in  charge  of  an  engine,  and  it  looked  like  as  if 
he  was  really  a  bit  off  his  head.  Passengers  often  don't  think  how 
much  depends  on  the  driver :  one  little  drop  of  drink  too  much 
or  perhaps,  as  John  had,  something  to  worry  him,  and  there  may 
come  an  accident  that'll  send  the  whole  train  into  kingdom  come. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  comfortable  at  all.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
as  if  I  was  to  tackle  John,  or  try  to  whistle  so  as  to  warn  the 
guard,  he  was  a  bigger  and  stronger  man  than  me,  and  in  the 
mood  he  was  he  might  just  as  likely  as  not  have  chucked  me  off 
the  footplate  ;  and  let  alone  what  might  happen  to  me  with  the 
train  going  at  that  rate,  then  he  would  have  been  all  by  himself 
to  do  just  what  he  liked,  with  no  one  even  to  say  a  word  to  him. 
And  I  knew,  too,  that  we  were  coming  to  the  Dorford  cutting, 
when  nobody  knew  but  what  we  might  run  into  a  drift  of  snow, 
and  then  nobody  could  tell  what  might  happen. 

" '  Look  out  for  the  cutting,'  I  said,  but  he  only  grunted,  and 
all  I  could  do  was  to  look  out  as  sharp  as  I  could  on  my  side, 
and  make  up  my  mind  to  do  what  I  could,  come  what  might  of 
it,  if  I  saw  any  danger  ahead. 

"  We  was  into  the  cutting,  and  running  along  at  quite  fifty^seven 
to  the  hour,  which  you  know,  gentlemen,  is  faster  than  the  fastest 
train  is  timed  to  do.  You  know  the  Dorford  cutting,  perhaps, 
gentlemen  " — Ashe  nodded — **  well,  you  know  that  for  about 
half-a*mile  beyond  it  there  is  a  bit  of  open  embankment,  and 
then  comes  the  junction  where  the  Wessex  Railway  comes  in, 
that  has  running  powers  over  the  next  four  miles  of  our  road 
before  it  parts  again  at  Upmouth.  There  is  a  cabin  at  the 
junction  with  a  distant  signal  up  each  line,  and  the^  rule  is  that 
the  train  which  whistles  first  has  the  signal  opened  for  it,  while 
the  other  waits  till  the  road  is  clear  again.  Our  signal  is  about 
a  hundred  yards  into  the  cutting.  Well,  we  went  tearing  along, 
and  there  wasn't  no  stoppage  in  the  cutting  ;  and  when  we  got 
to  the  proper  place,  John  whistled  right  enough,  as  I  was  glad  to 
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see,  as  it  showed  that  he  had  still  got  some  sense  left.  When  we 
got  up  to  the  signal  it  showed  clear,  so  we  kept  on. 

"  It  had  stopped  snowing  then,  and  was  a  deal  clearer,  but 
when  we  got  out  into  the  open,  what  should  we  see  but  the 
Upmouth  express,  which  ought  to  be  a  little  in  front  of  us,  but 
was  late  that  day,  as  she  often  is,  running  down  nearly  as  hard 
as  us  to  the  junction.  There  wasn't, no  time  to  think  of  con- 
sequences to  myself  then,  as  another  half-minute  would  have 
settled  us  altogether  anyhow.  *  John !  *  I  shouted,  *  look  there ! ' 
and  I  made  a  dash  at  the  regulator.  But  John  had  seen  it 
already,  and  as  he  saw  it  the  black  look  went  off  his  face  and 
instead  of  it  there  came  one  that  I've  seen  on  many  a  driver's 
•  face  when  there's  been  danger  ahead  and  stand  to  your  brakes, 
and  1  felt  better.  I  can't  exactly  tell  why,  for  there  was  very 
little  chance  of  our  coming  through  alive :  but  I  knew  that  John 
had  forgotten  himself,  and  had  come  back  to  his  duty,  and  if 
mortal  man  could  do  anything  to  save  us,  he  would.  He  shut 
off  the  regulator  at  once,  and  opened  the  brake  valve,  whistling 
to  the  guard  to  do  the  same  in  his  van,  and  then  turned  to  help 
me  put  over  the  reversing  lever,  which  ain't  the  best  thing  for  an 
engine  when  she's  been  going  full  steam  ahead,  but  there  wasn't 
no  time  to  think  about  such  things  then. 

"  Lord,  sir,  how  we  did  grate  and  bump  over  the  metals,  and 
the  coaches  behind  all  coming  dancing  after  us  as  if  they  was 
going  to  jump  right  on  the  top  of  us,  and  it  seemed  as  though, 
even  if  we  should  escape  the  collision,  we  should  be  right  off  the 
rails  and  down  the  side  of  the  embankment  Those  few  seconds 
seemed  as  if  they  was  a  month  :  and  it's  funny  how  one  thinks  at 
those  times,  sir,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  then  so  much  of  the  wife 
and  kids  at  home,  as  1  should,  as  of  which  of  the  two  accidents 
was  most  likely  to  come  off. 

"  But  we  stuck  to  the  metals,  and  for  the  first  three  hundred 
yards  it  didn't  seem  that  all  we  could  do  was  going  to  stop  us  in 
time.  The  rails  was  greasy,  you  know,  and  the  wheels  wouldn't 
bite,  even  with  all  the  brakes  on  and  the  driving  wheels  going  as 
hard  as  they  could  the  wrong  way.  We  got  nearer  and  nearer 
the  junction,  and  we  could  see  the  signalmen  in  the  cabin  waving 
their  red  flags  at  us  and  shouting  to  us — as  if  that  would  do  any 
good ;  and  the  driver  of  the  Wessex  train  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  put  on  all  steam  and  get  clear  of  the  junction  before  us, 
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which  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  as  he  was  on  a  bit  of  an 
incline  down  to  the  junction,  and  couldn't  have  pulled  up 
anyhow. 

"  Then  at  last  we  could  feel  we  was  slowing  down,  and  once  it 
began,  the  speed  dropped  faster  and  faster ;  but  still  we  was 
getting  nearer  to  the  junction,  till  there  was  only  about  sixty 
yards  left.  I  shut  my  eyes  then,  sir,  and  put  my  head  down  on 
my  arms  on  the  handrail,  for  we  could  do  no  more,  and  I  did 
think  of  my  people  at  home — and  then  at  last  we  pulled  up 
dead  short — 

**  Then  I  looked  up  again.  My  clothes  was  just  wet  through 
with  sweat.  We  had  pulled  up  with  our  front  buffers  just  clear 
of  the  other  train  as  she  had  passed.  Our  guard  and  assistant 
guard  came  running  along  the  train  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  then  the  passengers  b^an  dropping  down  out  of  the  coaches 
to  come  and  ask  about  it  too.  I  looked  round  at  John,  and  he 
was  sitting  on  the  coals  in  the  end  of  the  tender,  with  his  head 
bent  over,  and  crying  like  a  child.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  didn't 
answer,  and  when  the  guard  climbed  up  he  just  stared  at  him 
vacant  like  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  in  his  life  before,  and 
began  to  talk  kind  of  nonsense  about  his  mother  and  his  wife,  all 
incoherent  like,  with  no  meaning  that  anyone  could  make  out  of 
it. 

.  "  *  He's  gone  off  his  head,'  the  guard  he  says  to  me ;  *  the 
strain's  been  too  much  for  him.  We'd  better  get  him  into  one 
of  the  carriages,  and  you  and  me  will  take  the  train  on  to 
Dorford  as  best  we  can.' 

"  We  managed  to  get  John  to  move,  and  the  signalman  who 
had  come  down  from  the  cabin  helped  us  to  get  him  off  the 
engine,  and  we  were  just  putting  him  up  into  a  second-class 
carriage,  when  who  ^ould  come  along  but  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man. As  soon  as  she  sees  him  she  rushes  up  to  me.  •  What's 
the  matter?'  she  calls  out  quite  loud.  *Is  he  hurt?'  'He's 
gone  mad,  mum,'  says  I,  *and  I  thinks  I  knows  a  good  deal  the 
reason  why.'  You  see,  sir,  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a  bit  spiteful 
with  her,  though  of  course  I  didn't  know  all  the  particulars  of  the 
matter. 

.   " '  Oh,  good  God  I '  she  cried  out,  *  let  me  go  to  him,'  and  she 
begins  pushing  by  us  to  him. 
.   *'  Just  then  the  gentleman  folbws  her  and  catches  hold  of  her 
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by  the  arm.    *  Come,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Jenny,'  he 
says, '  before  all  these  people.    Come  back  to  your  carriage.' 

''  She  answers  him  back  then  just  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  '  Get 
away  from  me,  you  beast,'  she  says.  *  You've  made  me  what  I 
am,  and  now  you've  made  him  what  he  is,  and  he  a  man  such  as 
you'll  never  be.  I'm  going  back  to  him,  and  if  he  never  knows 
me,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  I'll  nurse  him  and  try  to  make  up 
for  what  I've  done  till  the  end  of  my  life.' 

'^  And  with  that  she  helps  the  guard  to  lift  John  up  into  the 
carriage,  just  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  with  her  baby,  and  climbs 
up  after  him.  The  gentleman  tries  to  climb  up  too,  but  I  signs 
to  Tom  Wilcox  the  guard,  and  we  catches  hold  and  stops  him. 
*  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  says  I,  *  but  I  don't  think  you'll  do  any  good 
up  there.  The  lady  seems  to  know  my  ^  mate,  and  of  course  I 
don't  know  anything  of  the  story,  but  if  she's  kind  enough  to 
want  to  look  after  him,  her  and  the  assistant  guard,  who'll  go  in 
along  with  her,  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  purpose.'  He  begins 
to  swear  and  bluster  and  threaten  that  he'll  have  the  law  of  us» 
but  he  sees  that  we  don't  intend  to  let  him  get  up,  so  presently 
he  gives  way  and  goes  back  all  of  a  rage  to  his  carriage.  There 
had  been  a  bit  of  a  crowd  collected  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
but  now  there  was  no  more  to  be  seen  they  all  goes  back  to  their 
seats,  wondering  what  it  was  all  about.  The  signalman  then 
comes  and  takes  our  report,  and  from  him  we  learns  that  he  had 
put  the  signal  against  us,  and  couldn't  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
saw  us  running  down  full  speed  out  of  the  cutting.  But  there 
wasn't  no  more  time  for  arguing  then,  so  very  soon  we  goes  on 
slowly  into  Dorford,  where  a  new  engine  was  put  on,  and  next 
day  a  relief  driver  and  I  took  the  express  back  to  London,  where 
I  got  my  step  the  week  after." 

**  But  how  was  it  that  the  signal  was  off?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  it  was  this  way.  There  was  a  lot  of  snow 
on  the  bank  of  the  cutting,  and  a  great  lump  of  it  had  slipped 
down  right  round  the  foot  of  the  post,  so  that  when  the  wire  was 
slacked,. the  balance  weight  rested  on  the  top  of  the  snow  and 
couldn't  fall  no  further,  so  the  arm  couldn't  go  up.  It  was  a  case 
that  might  happen  once  in  a  hundred  years." 

•*  How  very  curious,"  I  remarked.  "  And  what  became  of  John 
Oldfield?" 

"  Oh,  that  I  can't  tell  you,  sir,  beyond  that  I've  heard  tell  he  is 
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living  in  London,  like  a  gentleman  again,  but  quite  mad,  and  the 
lady  is  tending  him  as  devoted  as  can  be." 

And  just  then  a  porter,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Brown, 
called  down  the  steps  to  say  our  train  was  come  in  ;  so,  thank* 
ing  the  company  generally  for  their  hospitality,  and  William 
particularly  for  his  story,  we  reascended  into  the  upper  regions 
and  presently  proceeded  on  our  journey. 


Ikfna  Hrtbur. 

By  EMILIA  AYLMER  GOWING. 

O  MORE  than  mortal  king  !  though  form  of  earth 
Compass  th*  eternal  spirit,  that  shall  be 
England's,  what  while  the  thunder  of  the  sea 

Inlocks  her  shores  ;  our  Arthur,  fairy  birth 

Of  nature's  treasures,  summed  in  one  man's  worth  ; 
Mighty  of  heart  to  smite  with  pardon  free 
Thy  friend,  thy  wife  of  youth,  false,  false  to  thee  ;— 

Alone  with  death  upon  thy  shivered  hearth ! 

Come,  read  the  ages  mirrored  in  a  glass. 
As,  by  the  glamour  of  the  acted  scene. 
The  glorious  dawn  of  Albion  that  hath  been 
Shows  forth  her  proud  hereafter ;  in  the  hour 

Of  travail,  while  the  living  shadows  pass. 
Fraught  with  our  passions  by  enchantment's  power. 


a  ^atal  Barrier. 

By  EDITH  STANIFORTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Mabel  Eyston  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  pretty  girl,  but 
she  was  something  better  than  pretty.  Her  little  pale  face  was 
full  of  interest  and  her  dark  eyes  shone  with  intelligence.  In 
society  she  was  apt  to  be  rather  silent  until  something  was  said 
to  arouse  her  interest,  and  then  she  spoke,  and  spoke  so  well  that 
people  stopped  talking  to  listen  to  her.  Her  father  was  intensely 
proud  of  her.  She  was  his  only  child,  the  heiress  to  a  consider- 
able fortune  amassed  by  his  own  exertions.  Her  mother  had 
died  when  she  was  fourteen  and  since  then  she  had  ruled  the 
household,  and  her  governess  into  the  bargain,  a  kindly  soul,  with- 
out much  strength  of  character,  who  had  remained  on  as  Mabel's 
companion  and  chaperon  and  was  devoted  to  her  former  pupil. 
She  was  absent  at  the  moment  on  a  visit  to  some  friends,  and 
Mabel,  alone  in  the  library,  awaited  the  arrival  of  her  cousin, 
Willie  Eyston,  who  was  coming  up  to  town  to  pass  his  exam. 
He  should  have  been  here  by  now.  Mabel  glanced  at  the  clock. 
A  hansom  dashed  up  to  the  door  and  the  bell  pealed  through  the 
house.     Mabel  smiled. 

**That  is  Willie,"  she  murmured  **No  mistake  about  his 
ring." 

She  opened  the  door  as  she  spoke,  letting  in  a  blast  of  cold 
air. 

"  Well,  Willie,  how  are  you  ?  Your  train  was  late,  surely  ? 
Come  in  and  have  some  tea." 

"  Half-an-hour  late.  There  was  an  accident  on  the  line.  I 
needn't  ask  how  you  are,  Mabel ;  you're  looking  uncommonly  Bt" 

**  Thank  you,  the  same  to  you,"  sitting  down  and  pouring  out 
the  tea.    **  When  does  your  exam,  begin  ?  " 

"  To-morrow." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  pass  ?  " 

"  Must.    It's  my  last  chance." 
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**  I  thought  you  could  go  up  through  the  militia  at  any  age." 

*'  Not  at  any  age,  my  dear  coz. ;  there  are  limits.  But  I  think 
I  shall  get  through  all  right.     I  begin  to  know  the  ropes." 

"  You  ought  to,"  laughed  Mabel,  "  considering  how  often  you 
have  tried.    What  are  you  going  in  for  ?    The  guards?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  1     I  don't  care  for  your  carpet  knights." 

*^  Carpet  knights  indeed  1 "  exclaimed  Mabel  indignantly. 
•*  They  did  pretty  well  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Eg^rpt  too.  A  man 
needn't  be  a  coward  because  he  knows  how  to  behave  in  ladies' 
society." 

**  By  no  means,"  answered  Willie,  who  could  never  resist  the 
temptation  of  teasing  Mabel.  **  Your  friend  Harry  Vereker,  for 
instance,  is  as  brave  as  most  men,  no  doubt,  though  he  happens 
to  be  in  the  guards." 

"  I  hate  personal  illustration,"  said  Mabel,  a  sudden  hot  colour 
coming  into  her  cheek.  ■  *'  Why  should  you  suppose  I  was  think- 
ing of  Harry  Vereker  ?  '* 

** Ah!  Why  indeed?"  echoed  Willie.  And  then,  changing 
his  tone,  **  I  wonder  how  it  is.  Queen  Mab,  we  can  never  be  five 
minutes  alone  together  without  quarrelling  ?  " 

"  So  do  I,"  answered  Mabel  laughing.  ''  What  a  couple  of 
babies  we  are !     Have  some  more  tea,  Willie  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,  I  haven't  finished  Where's  old  Dobbs  ?  I  thought 
she'd  be  here  to  meet  me." 

"  Taking  a  little  holiday.  It's  a  good  thing  for  you  she  doesn't 
hear  you." 

"Dear  old  soull  she  wouldn't  mind.  I've  known  her  ever 
since  I  was  short-coated.  Bless  me  1 "  hastily  setting  down  his 
cup,  "  is  that  visitors  ?  I  think  I  heard  the  belL  I'd  better 
make  myself  scarce." 

"What  for?" 

"  You  won't  care  for  me  to  show  in  this  country  get-up." 

"  /  don't  mind.     But  I  expect  it's  only  papa." 

"  Mr.  Vereker,"  announced  the  butler,  throwing  open  the  door 
and  admitting  a  tall,  fair-haired  young  man  of  singularly  attractive 
appearance,  with  light  blue  eyes  set  rather  near  together.  They 
were  capable  of  wonderful  changes  of  expression,  those  eyes,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  their  owner,  now  darkening  and  deepen- 
ing into  positive  sternness,  now  melting  with  a  winning  tenderness 
impossible  to  resist     But  whether  soft  or  stern,  severe  or  tender, 
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they  had  a  power  over  Mabel  Eyston  which  she  scarcely  cared 
to  own  to  herself.  The  colour  rushed  over  her  face,  then  receded, 
leaving  her  very  pale. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,  Harry  ?  "  she  said. 

Her  tone  was  almost  cold. 

"  As  you  see.  Queen  Mab.     The  traditional  bad  shilling." 

"  I' suppose  you  have  brought  any  number  of  travellers' 
tales?" 

''  The  usual  amount  But  I  have  made  a  stern  resolution  not 
to  inflict  them  on  any  one  except  by  special  request." 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  my  cousin,  Willie  Eyston." 

**  I  have  heard  of  him,  at  any'rate,"  answered  Harry  with  a 
smile,  and  the  two  young  men  shook  hands. 

''  Well,  Mabel,  I  shall  go  and  look  after  my  things/'  said  Willie, 
turning  to  the  door. 

"  Don't  trouble,  Willie  ;  James  will  see  to  them." 

But  Willie  had  already  vanished.  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by/'  was  his  motto,  and  Mabel's  emotion  at  Harry's  entrance  had 
not  been  lost  upon  him. 

"Queenie,"  said  Harry,  directly  they  were  alone,  "  I  don't  think 
jrou  are  very  pleased  to  see  me." 

She  gave  him  a  reproachful  glance  and  he  saw  to  his  surprise 
and  concern  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  You  took  me  by  surprise/'  she  murmured.  **  I  did  not  know 
you  were  in  England." 

"  I  only  arrived  this  morning ;  found  the  family  mansion  closed 
and  my  club  shut  up  for  repairs.  So  I  came  on  here,  thinking 
5rou  would  give  me  a  dinner." 

"  Of  course  we  will.     And  how  did  you  like  your  trip  ?  " 

**  Uncommonly.  Saw  the  World's  Fair  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
But  next  time  I  go  I  mean  to  borrow,  a  title.  They  tell  me  I 
should  have  a  much  better  time." 

Mabel  smiled.  His  light  tone  had  set  her  at  ease,  which  was 
what  he  intended,  and  the  nervousness  induced  by  his  sudden 
appearance  was  wearing  off. 

''  Here  is  papa,"  she  said,  as  the  door  opened  and  admitted  a 
fine-looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  broad  clever  forehead 
and  keen  dark  ^t&  that  seemed  to  take  in  everything  at  a  glance. 
Yet  those  sharp-sighted  business,  men  are  sometimes  strangely 
blind  in  matters  of  every-day  life. 
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*•  Hany,  my  dear  boy,  how  are  yo\x  ? "  shaking  hands  with 
him  cordially.  "Delighted  to  see  you.  Have  you  come  to 
stay?*' 

"Not  quite  that,  sir,"  answered  Harry  laughing.  "But  I 
thought  I  might  venture  to  trespass  on  your  hospitality  for  a 
dinner." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed  Will  you  come  to  my  room  vrtiile 
I  dress?" 

The  door  closed  behind  them  and  Mabel  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  into  the  fire  before  she  followed  their  example.  Then 
she  turned  away  with  a  happy  light  in  her  eyes.  She  was  too 
excited  to  eat  much  dinner,  but  she  listened  with  a  soft  glow  on 
either  cheek  while  Harry,  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Eyston,  recounted 
his  adventures,  "in  spite,"  as  he  laughingly  said,  "of  the  crushing 
snub  administered  by  Mabel  on  his  arrival."  They  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mabel  played  and  Harry  hung  over  the 
piano,  and  they  indulged  in  a  low-toned  conversation  that  seemed 
mutually  interesting  to  both. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  said  Harry  at  last.  "  It  is  most  unconscion- 
ably late.    Good-night,  Mr.  Eyston.    Good-night,  Mabel." 

He  shook  hands  with  Willie  and  left  the  room.  Mabel  pleaded 
fatigue  and  went  off  to  bed,  but  Willie  lingered  behind  for  a  few 
words  with  his  uncle. 

"  That  seems  a  nice  fellow,"  he  remarked  presently,  when  they 
had  exhausted  the  subjects  of  more  personal  interest  "  I  never 
met  him  here  before." 

"Yes.  He  is  a  bit  wild,  but  I  like  the  lad,"  answered  Mr. 
Eyston  ;  "  Fm  sorry  for  him,  too.  There's  a  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  his  head." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  His  mother  died  in  a  madhouse.  She  was  out  of  her  mind 
when  Harry  was  bom." 

Willie  whistled. 

"  He  looks  sane  enough,"  he  observed,  "  That  sort  of  thing 
isn't  always  hereditary." 

"  Certainly  not,  but  it  is  a  risk  one  would  not  care  to  run  if  one 
could  help  it  You  never  know  when  and  where  it  may  break 
out" 

"  Does  Mabel  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  long  ago.     Fore-warned  is  fore-armed  and  I  did 
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not  want  any  awkward  complications.  She  knows  how  I  feel  in 
the  matter.  Not  that  there  is  or  was  the  least  occasion.  She  is 
fond  of  him,  of  course,  but  quite  in  a  sisterly  way." 

Willie  was  inclined  to  question  his  uncle's  judgment.  He  was 
a  sharp  boy  and  naturally  observant.  However,  it  was  no  busi- 
ness of  his,  and  Mabel  would  not  thank  him  for  interfering. 
People  must  manage  their  own  aflfairs,  he  concluded,  in  which  he 
showed  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years. 

Mr.  Eyston  was  right  in  one  respect.  Mabel  was  fully  aware 
of  his  views.  Even  if  Harry  had  cared  for  her,  which  he  did  not 
— not  in  that  way,  at  least — her  father,  she  knew,  would  never 
give  his  consent. '  But  when  did  such  knowledge  ever  prevent  a 
woman  from  bestowing  her  heart?  The  bitterness  lay  in  the 
thought  that  she  had  given  it  unasked.  But  even  that  bitterness 
vanished  when  she  remembered  the  dark  shadow  that  lay  over 
Harry's  fate,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  one  day  be  of  service  to 
him,  and  that  love  would  show  her  the  way.  But  Mabel  was 
proud,  and  she  sometimes  assumed  a  coldness  she  did  not  feel,  in 
the  fear  lest  Harry  should  penetrate  the  secret  of  her  heart.  It 
was  one  thing  to  care  for  him  as  she  did  ;  it  was  another  to  let 
him  find  it  out. 

She  had  known  him  all  her  life.  Sir  Henry  Vereker  was  one 
of  Mr.  Eyston's  oldest  friends.  After  his  first  wife's  death  he 
went  abroad  for  some  years,  and  Harry  grew  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Eyston's  house  as  his  second  home.  Then  Sir  Henry  married 
again,  a  handsome  woman,  who  regarded  Harry  with  little 
favour,  especially  when  a  year  after  her  marriage  she  presented 
her  husband  with  a  son,  who  she  felt  should  have  been  the  heir. 
But  she  concealed  her  feelings.  It  was  not  her  policy  to  quarrel 
with  Harry,  but  rather  to  work  division  between  father  and  son, 
in  the  hope  that  Sir  Henry  would  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property 
away  from  the  title.  Harry  played  into  her  hands ;  he  was  wild 
and  extravagant,  impatient  of  control,  and  long  ago  there  would 
have  been  a  serious  breach  between  him  and  his  father  but  for  a 
certain  sunny,  sweet-tempered  charm  of  manner  which  Harry 
possessed,  and  which  Sir  Henry,  like  every  one  else,  found  diffi- 
cult to  resist.  But  Lady  Vereker  bided  her  time,  and  did  not 
despair 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Mabel  ?  "  asked  her  father  at  break- 
fast, a  day  or  two  later. 
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"  An  invitation  from  Lady  Vereker.  She  wants  us  to  go  down 
there  next  week  for  a  ball — yoM  and  I  and  Willie." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  out  of  the  question  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
But  you  and  Willie  can  go,  of  course.  His  exam,  will  be  over  by 
then,  I  fancy." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Willie.  "Only  I  shall  not  know  the 
result" 

"  This  will  come  in  well,  then,  to  distract  your  thoughts,  and 
help  you  to  bear  the  suspense,"  said  his  uncle  smiling. 

"  But,  papa,"  objected  Mabel  dutifully,  "  how  can  I  leave  you 
alone?" 

•*  Oh,  Dobbs  will  look  after  me." 

So  it  was  settled.  Mabel  and  Willie  went  down  to  Hatchards 
Park,  in  the  Surrey  hills,  on  the  following  Thursday.  The  ball 
was  on  Friday.     Harry  met  them  at  the  station. 

"  I  brought  the  dog-cart,  Mabel,  as  it  was  so  fine.  I  hope  you 
have  plenty  of  wraps.    Eyston,  you  must  excuse  a  back  seat" 

'*  I've  been  used  to  it  all  my  life,"  with  mock  resignation* 

"  What  nonsense,  Willie,"  said  Mabel  laughing. 

Lady  Vereker  came  forward  to  greet  them  with  the  soft  voice 
and  caressing  manner  that  always  instinctively  set  Mabel  on  her 
guard. 

"  So  good  of  you  to  come,  dear  Mabel,"  she  began.  "  I  hope 
you  won't  find  it  dull.  We  have  been  obliged  to  put  off  nearly 
all  our  guests  on  account  of  Sir  Henry.  '  He  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  gout." 

**  I  am  so  sorry,"  murmured  Mabel. 

**  He  is  better  to-night,  and  hopes  to  appear  at  dinner.  He 
would  not  hear  of  putting  you  off.  There  is  only  one  person 
besides  yourselves,  a  neighbour  of  ours.  Miss  Georgina  Ballard — 
a  charming  girl.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her,  both  for  her  own 
sake  and  for  Harr/s,"  lowering  her  voice.  "  I  know  the  interest 
you  take  in  him." 

Mabel  changed  colour. 

«  Why  ?  "  she  began.    "  Is  he " 

"  Decidedly  attracted,  I  think,  and  it  seems  to  be  mutual  I 
am  so  glad.  Poor,  dear  Harry  has  not,  as  you  know,  been  all  we 
could  wish,  but  marriage  will  steady  him.  Such  a  dear  girl !  with 
money,  too.     In  fact,  in  every  way  it  is  mo^t  desirable." 

Mabel  was  silent,  and  presently  asked  leave  to  retire  to  her  own 
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room.  When  she  descended  again  Miss  Ballard  had  arrived,  a 
handsome  girl,  with  a  frank,  good-humoured  face  that  Mabel 
could  not  help  liking,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  heard. 

*'  Ah !  my  little  Mabel,"  cried  Sir  Henry.  "  Come  here  and 
give  me  a  kiss.  I  would  go  to  you,  but  I  cannot  move  without 
assistance." 

Mabel  obeyed  very  willingly.  She  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Sir 
Henry,  who  always  treated  her  like  a  child  of  his  own. 

"  What  a  dear  little  thing ! "  whispered  Miss  Ballard  to  Harry. 
"  Not  pretty  exactly,  but  such  a  taking  face." 

Harry  looked  pleased.  She  had  taken  a  sure  road  to  his  heart 
in  praising  Mabel. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  Sir  Henry  took  in  Mabel,  leaving 
Miss  Ballard  to  follow  with  his  son. 

"I  hope  you  have  brought  your  skates,  Mabel,"  said  the 
baronet.    **  There  is  some  capital  ice  down  at  the  mere." 

**  And  you  cannot  skate,"  said  Mabel  regretfully.  "  You  gave 
me  my  first  lesson.    Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  and  a  first-rate  little  pupil  you  were.  Picked  it 
up  in  no  time.  Now  that  girl,"  lowering  his  voice — "  nice  girl  she 
is,  too,  and  good-looking  into  the  bargain?— but  she  can't  skate  a 
bit  Too  big  and  heavy,  I  fancy.  But  she  does  her  best  all  the 
same — ^with  Harry's  assistance." 

Mabel's  heart  contracted  with  a  jealous  pang. 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Vereker,"  said  Miss  Ballard,"  didn't  you  have  great 
fun  on  board  ship?    I  have  always  longed  to  take  a  sea-voyage." 

"  I  nearly  got  myself  into  an  awkward  scrape,"  Harry  an- 
swered. ''  We  had  a  very  rough  passage,  ^nd  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers remained  below.  But  there  was  one  very  pretty  girl  who 
was  as  good  a  sailor  as  myself.  We  made  great  friends,  and  the 
night  before  we  parted  we  both  got  a  little  sentimental.  The 
mpon  was  shining,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Suddenly,  to  my 
horror,  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  asked  me  to  marry 
her." 

'*  Good  gracious  I  "  exclaimed  Miss  Ballard.  "  What  did  you 
do  ?     I  thought  men  always  surrendered  on  these  occasions." 

"  I  told  her  I  was  a  married  man,  and  had  left  a  wife  and  two 
children  behind  me  in  England." 

Every  one  laughed.  Mabel  alone  looked  rather  grave.  Harry 
noticed  it  at  once. 
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"  Well,  Queen  Mab,  what  is  it  ?    Let  us  hear  the  worst" 

**  Nothing,"  she  answered  colouring,  and  he  forebore  to  press 
the  point  But  directly  dinner  was  over  he  followed  her  to  a 
distant  comer  where  she  had  taken  refuge. 

"  Queenie,"  he  began,  *'  you  disapproved  of  me  just  now.  Don't 
deny  it    I  saw  it  in  your  face." 

"Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  Harry,"  said  Mabel  hesitatingly. 
"  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  speak.  But  I  don't  think  you  ought 
to  have  told  that  story.  I  don't  think  it  was  quite — gentle- 
manly." 

"Upon  my  word,  Mabel !  "  exclaimed  Harry,  starting  up  from 
his  seat  He  had  not  bargained  for  this.  But  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Harry,"  she  pleaded.  "  Remember, 
you  made  me  say  it.  You  know  I  have  always  looked  upon  you 
as  a  kind  of  brother,  and  I  cannot  bear  you " 

"  To  do  anything  unworthy  of  that  exalted  position,"  finished 
Harry,  who  had  already  recovered  his  temper,  lightly. 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  exclaimed  Mabel  indignantly. 
"  I  won't  say  any  more." 

"  Yes,  you  will,  Queenie,"  whispered  Harry,  possessingjhimself 
of  her  hand.  "  You  know  that  there  is  no  one  whose  good  opinion 
I  value  more  than  my  little  Mabel's,  and  that  I  am  not  ungrateful 
for  her  regard,  however  unworthy  of  it  I  may  be." 

A  tear  trembled  on  Mabel's  long  black  lashes,  but  she  made  no 
reply.  Harry  watched  her  a  moment  in  silence.  Was  he  con- 
scious of  the  power  he  exercised  ?  Did  he  know  that  his  lightest 
word  could  thrill  her  at  will  to  pleasure  or  pain  ?   It  is  hard  to  say. 

CHAPTER   n. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  Mabel  in  a  pretty 
skating  costume  of  dark  blue  cloth,  bordered  with  fur,  skimmed 
over  the  ice  with  the  lightness  of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  Harry 
felt  strongly  tempted  to  join  her.  Miss  Ballard,  however,  claimed 
his  attention  and  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  Not  a  very 
hard  one,  after  all.  Mabel  bit  her  lip  as  she  noticed  the  ex- 
cellent understanding  subsisting  between  them.  She  tried  to 
deaden  thought  with  exercise,  and  succeeded  tolerably.  Willie 
seconded  her  efforts.  Hand-in-hand  they  flew  backwards  and 
forwards  and  Willie  was  the  first  to  tire. 
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*'  Where  are  you  going  to,  Mabel  ? "  called  out  Harry  as  she 
passed  him,  alone. 

"  Round  the  corner.     I  want  to  see  what  it  is  like." 

**  Be  careful.    The  ice  is  rather  thin  there,  I  believe." 

**  It  will  bear  my  weight,  I  fancy,"  was  her  laughing  reply. 

But  Willie,  overhearing  Harry's  warning,  started  off  in  pursuit. 
Mabel  had  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  but  on  turning 
the  comer  he  saw  her  in  front  of  him. 

"  Willie,"  she  called  out,  "  my  skate  has  got  loose.  Will  you 
tighten  it?" 

"  All  right,"  he  answered,  "  sit  down  on  the  bank." 

She  turned  to  obey.  The  ice  gave  an  ominous  crack,  then 
split  in  various  directions,  and  Mabel  with  a  stifled  cry  sank 
into  the  water.  Willie  was  close  at  hand,  having  reached  the 
shore  by  a  more  circuitous  but  safer  route.  It  was  no  want  of 
courage  that  made  him .  hesitate.  He  could  not  swim  and  the 
mere  was  uncommonly  deep.  He  shouted  loudly,  keeping  all  the 
while  a  sharp  look  out  in  case  she  should  reappear.  Harry 
heard  and  flew  to  the  rescue.  He  threw  off  his  skates,  and 
flinging  himself  full  length  on  the  ground,  peered  down  into  the 
water. 

"  I  see  her,"  he  exclaimed.    "  Be  ready  to  take  her,  Eyston." 

He  plunged  in  and  presently  reappeared  with  Mabel's  un- 
conscious form  in  his  arms.  They  laid  her  on  the  bank,  white 
and  inanimate.  Miss  Ballard  appeared  on  the  scene.  She  had 
divested  herself  of  her  skates  as  useless  encumbrances  and 
walked  along  the  shore. 

"  Poor  little  darling ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  pale  she  looks  I 
Let  me  wrap  this  round  her." 

She  threw  her  fur  cloak  over  Mabel  as  she  spoke. 

"  The  sooner  we  get  her  between  a  pair  of  blankets  the 
better,"  said  Harry.    "  Til  carry  her  up  to  the  house." 

"  Let  me  take  her,"  interposed  Willie,  "you  are  wet." 

Harry  surveyed  him  with  a  smile. 

*'  The  will  is  greater  than  the  deed  would  be,  I  am  afraid.  No 
offence  meant.  No,  I'll  take  her.  It  isn't  far,  and  I  must  change 
my  own  things.    Take  care  of  Miss  Ballard." 

He  lifted  Mabel  in  his  arms,  no  great  weight  even  with  the  fur 
coat  in  addition.  She  had  not  yet  recovered  consciousness  and 
Harry  felt  a  little  uneasy.  But  half-way  to  the  house  her  eyelids 
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flickered;  she  sighed  deeply  once  or  twice,  then  opened  her 
eyes  and  met  his  own. 

**  Harry,  dear  Harry ! "  she  murmured,  and  nestled  closer  to 
him  like  a  little  bird  that  has  found  its  home.  Moved  by  the 
confiding  motion  he  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her.  That  kiss, 
the  first  he  had  given  her  since  her  childhood  restored  Mabel 
altogether  to  herself.  She  tried  to  struggle  out  of  his  grasp,  but 
he  held  her  fast. 

"  Don't  move,  Mabel.  We  are  nearly  there.  I  won't  da  it 
again.  Besides,  what  does  it  matter,  after  all  ?  We  are  brother 
and  sister,  are  we  not  ?    You  said  so  yourself  last  night" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mabel,  a  little  uncertainly,  and  closed  her 
eyes.     It  was  less  embarrassing. 

They  put  her  to  bed,  administered  a  hot  drink,  and  she  came 
down  to  dinner  little  the  worse  for  her  wetting,  and  quite  capable, 
she  declared,  of  going  to  the  ball.  Harry  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  an  eye  on  her  and  not  letting  her  do  too  much, 

"My!  What  a  swell!"  remarked  Willie  Eyston,  surveying 
her  dress,  which  as  usual  was  distinctive  and  well  chosen,  unlike 
that  of  every  one  else.     "  Are  those  real  diamonds  ?  " 

"  No,  paste,  of  course,"  answered  Mabel  laughing.  "  Look  at 
Miss  Ballard's  and  you  won't  think  much  of  mine." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  evening  Harry  came  up  to  her. 

"  Come  into  the  conservatory,  Mabel,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
You  have  danced  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  you — for  the 
present  at  any  rate."  ,  ^' 

Mabel  obeyed,  not  unwillingly.  They  seated  themselves  at 
the  further  end,  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
Harry  took  up  her  fan  and  began  opening  and  shutting  it. 

"  Queenie,"  he  said,  "  I  want  your  advice.  I  am  thinking  of 
getting  married." 

Mabel  started. 

**  It  is  true,  then,"  she  murmured.  "  Lady  Vereker  told  me  so 
when  I  arrived." 

"  Did  she,  indeed ! "  retorted  Hayry.  "  What  business  has  she 
to  meddle  in  the  matter?  She  mentioned  the  lady,  too,  no 
doubt " 

"  Miss  Ballard." 

"  Why,  you  have  got  it  all  quite  pat  The  truth  is,  Mabel,  my 
father  is  very  anxious  to  see  me  settled.     He  thinks  it  will  keep 
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tne  straight.  I  have  not  been  the  best  of  sons,  but  I  am  fond  of 
the  dear  old  boy,  as  you  know,  and  would  do  anything  in  reason 
to  please  him." 

'*  But  do  you  care  for  her,  Harry  ?  '*  asked  Mabel,  feeling  as  if 
her  life,  almost,  depended  on  the  answer. 

**  Quite  enough  to  make  her  a  good  husband.  Every  one  is  not 
so  romantic  as  you,  my  little  Mabel.  We  should  rub  on  just  as 
well  as  our  neighbours,  I  fancy ;  but  I  should  like  your  opinion 
before  I  take  the  fatal  plunge.    What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

^  I  think  she  is  a  very  nice  girl,  dear  Harry,  and  I  hope  she 
will  make  you  happy." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  she  turned  away  her  head. 
A  light  flashed  on  Harry's  mind. 

"  Queenie !  "  he  exclaimed,  catching  hold  of  her  hand.  "  Is  it 
possible  ?  " 

'*  Let  me  go,  Harry,"  uttered  Mabel,  trying  to  free  herself. 

"  Not  till  you  have  answered  my  question.  Am  I  dreaming, 
Mabel,  or  have  I  indeed  been  blind  ?  " 

**  There  are  some  questions  a  woman  cannot  answer," 

"Then  let  me  answer  for  you.  Will  this  do?  'Hairy,  with 
all  your  faults  I  like  you  a  little  and.  since  you  love  me  I  am 
willing  to  be  your  wife.' " 

**  No,"  answered  Mabel  in  a  low  voice,  but  very  decidedly. 

"  No  1 "  echoed  Harry,  knitting  his  brow,  "  and  why  not, 
Mabel?" 

**  Because  you  don't  love  me,  Harry.  You  are  sorry  for  me, 
that  is  all." 

'*  You  are  wrong,  Queenie,"  answered  Harry  gravely.  *•  There 
is  nothing  in  life  so  dear  to  me  as  your  happiness." 

"  And  yet  you  were  going  to  marry  Miss  Ballard." 

*'  Miss  Ballard  1 "  repeated  Harry.  "  Is  that  what  you  are 
thinking  of?  Do  you  know  what  my  father  said  to  me  this 
morning  ? — *  I  hoped  once  it  might  have  been  my  little  Mabel, 
but  neither  of  you  seem  to  see  it.'  '  Mabel  has  too  much 
sense,  sir,  to  think  of  me  in  that  light,'  I  answered,  and  I  believed 
it  But  since  it  is  not  so,  Queenie,  why,  take  me,  my  darling,  and 
make  the  best  of  me.     I  put  my  life  in  your  hands." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Harry,"  she  answered.  '*  Even  if  I  said  yes  my 
father  would  never  give  his  consent" 
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A  fight  came  into  Harry's  blue  eyes — ^a  light  before  which 
Mabel  trembled. 

"  Is  my  father's  son,"  he  asked,  "  not  good  enough  for  Mr. 
Eyston's  daughter  ?  " 

"  Harry,  you  are  cruel !  "  she  cried. 

**  What  else  can  I  infer  from  your  words  ?  " 

"  Not  that,  at  any  rate.  There  may  be  obstacles  you  know 
nothing  about" 

Her  cheek  turned  pale  as  she  spoke.  Harry  was  moved  by 
her  look  of  distress. 

"You  are  tired  and  overwrought  I  ought  to  have  waited. 
We  will  speak  of  this  again  to-morrow.  I  will  talk  to  my  father" 

"  Yes,  talk  to  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mabel  eagerly,  as  a  drowning 
man  clutches  at  a  straw.  Sir  Henry  knew  all ;  he  would  know 
if  there  was  any  hope. 

She  was  very  silent  driving  home,  and  so  too  was  Miss 
Ballard.  The  ball  had  come  to  an  end  without  the  proposal 
which  the  latter  perhaps  expected.  Harry  had  paid  her  marked 
attention  and  Lady  Vereker  had  dropped  more  than  one  signifi- 
cant hint  But  she  departed  as  she  had  come,  on  the  following 
morning,  without  any  outward  sign  of  disappointment  Mabel,  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  anxiety,  found  time  to  give  more  than  one 
thought  to  the  girl  she  had  supplanted.  A  fellow-feeling  makes 
us  wondrous  kind,  and  she  knew  by  instinct  that  Miss  Ballard 
cared  for  Harry,  not  very  deeply,  perhaps,  but  enough  to  cause 
her  discomfort  for  some  time  to  come.  The  position,  too,  was  a 
humiliating  one ;  she  had  been  brought  there  on  approval,  as  it 
were,  and  left  unchosen. 

Mabel  and  Willie  were  returning  to  town  that  afternoon. 
Before  leaving,  Mabel  had  an  interview  in  the  library  with  Sir 
Henry. 

**  So,  my  little  Mabel,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Harry  tells  me  you  are 
going  to  make  him  a  happy  man." 

"  Oh,  dear  Sir  Henry !  "  she  sighed.  **  If  papa  will  only  let 
me ! " 

He*  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  You  know  then  ?  "  he  asked.    **  And  you  are  not  afraid  ?  " 

"  Afraid ! "  said  Mabel  proudly,  "  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  where 
Harry  is  concerned." 

Sir  Henry  was  deeply  moved. 
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"  Child  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  on  my  soul  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  danger.  I  would  not  allow  it  if  I  thought  there  were.  I 
care  for  you  too  much.  But  the  decision  rests  with  your  father. 
Only,  Mabel,  whatever  happens  Harry  must  never  know." 

**  Never,"  said  Mabel  firmly.     "  I  will  speak  to  papa  myself." 

Sir  Henry  looked  at  her  with  admiration.  So  small  and  frail, 
yet  with  such  an  indomitable  spirit !  Harry  would  indeed  be 
fortunate  if  he  won  her  for  his  wife. 

Saturday  was  an  off  day  in  the  City  and  Mabel  found  her 
father  waiting  for  her  at  home.  He  listened  with  interest  to  the 
account  of  their  doings — chiefly  from  Willie's  lips,  for  Mabel, 
weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  what  was  coming,  was  rather  silent 
—and  drew  his  daughter  closer  to  him  as  he  heard  of  her  escape. 
Then  Willie  went  out  to  see  a  friend  and  they  were  left  alone. 
The  moment  had  come.    Mabel  summoned  up  her  courage. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  **  Harry  has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

Mr.  Eyston  started.  He  looked  vexed,  annoyed,  but  nothing 
more. 

"The  foolish  lad!"  he  said.  **What  possessed  him?  You 
told  him  of  course  it  was  impossible." 

"  I  told  him  it  rested  with  you." 

"  Mabel ! "  cried  Mr.  Eyston.  And  then  at  the  sight  of  her. 
pale  face,  her  trembling  form,  he  was  seized  with  pity. 

"  My  poor  child  1 "  he  said.     "  I  hoped  I  had  spared  you  this." 

The  Wnd  tone  overthrew  her  self-control.  She-  burst  into 
tears. 

"  O  papa ! "  she  sobbed.     "  Won't  you  say  yes  ?  I  love  him  so." 

*'  I  cannot,  Mabel.  The  risk  is  too  great.  The  world  would 
cry  shame  on  me." 

"  The  world  ! "  cried  Mabel  indignantly.  **  What  do  we  care 
for  the  world ! " 

"  Nothing.     But  I  care  a  great  deal  for  your  happiness,  Mabel." 

"  It  is  bound  up  in  him.  I  don*t  believe  there  is  any  risk.  And 
even  if  there  were  I  would  rather  face  it  by  his  side  than  leave 
him  to  meet  it  alone." 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.     It  is  impossible." 

The  tone  was  inflexible  and  Mabel  felt  it. 

"  Papa,"  she  cried.     "  You  will  break  my  heart." 

"  Hearts  are  not  broken  so  easily.  You  will  get  over  it — in 
time." 
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**  Never !  "  *  she  answered,  and  she  spoke  the  truth.  Her 
love  for  Harry  had  grown  with  her  growth  ;  it  was  a  part  of  her 
being ;  it  would  only  end  with  her  life. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  Mabel  rose  and  went  up  to 
her  room.  She  locked  the  door  and  cried  her  heart  out  Then 
she  sat  down  and  drew  pen  and  paper  towards  her. 

"  Dear  Harry,"  she  wrote, 

"  It  is  as  I  feared.    My  father  refuses  his  consent    But 
I  will  never  marry  any  one  else. 

"Mabel," 

It  was  too  late,  she  knew,  for  the  country  post,  but  she  was 
anxious  to  get  it  over.  He  would  receive  it  on  Monday  morning 
in  time  to  prevent  him  from  coming  up.  She  pleaded  a  bad 
headache  as  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  at  dinner.  She  could 
not  face  her  father  again  so  soon.  It  was  hard  on  Mr.  Eyston, 
who  was  only  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  But  when 
people  suffer  through  their  conscientiousness  we  can  scarcely 
expect  them  to  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves. 

If  Mabel  hoped  to  spare  Harry  the  pain  of  a  personal  rejection 
she  was  disappointed.  He  walked  into  the  room  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Willie  had  gone  home  that  morning  and  she  was 
alone. 

"  Well,  Queenie,"  he  said,  "  here  I  am  in  spite  of  your  letter. 
Are  you  pleased  to  see  me  ?  " 

*'  No,"  she  answered,  though  her  heart  was  beating  wildly. 
"  Oh,  Harry,  why  did  you  come  ?    It  is  useless." 

He  laughed  and  threw  back  his  head  with  a  careless,  confident 
gesture. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  see.  If  your 
father  objects  to  me  I  have  a  right  at  least  to  know  the  reason. 
It  may  not  be  insurmountable." 

"It  is.    Believe  me." 

"  Mabel,"  said  Harry  suddenly,  "you  know  what  it  is." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Is  it  any  charge  against  my  character  ?  " 

"No!  Oh,  no!" 

"  I  think  you  might  tell  me,  Queenie." 

"  I  cannot" 

"  You  mean  you  will  not  Well,  I  must  try  and  find  out  with- 
out your  help." 
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"  No,  Harry,  don't.     For  my  sake.     If  you  love  me." 

In  her  eagerness  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

"  Itis  because  I  love  you  that  I  decline  to  give  you  up  without 
a  struggle." 

The  door  opened  and  admitted  Mr.  Eyston.  He  looked  from 
one  to  the  other. 

•*  Mabel,"  he  said,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,  sir,"  said  Harry  firmly,  **  that  I  love  your  daughter 
and  I  want  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  I  have  told  her  already  that  it  is  impossible." 

"  You  will  give  me  a  reason  at  least  for  your  refusal  ? " 

"  Papa,"  broke  from  Mabel's  lips,  ''you  will  not  tell  him  1" 

"  It  is  for  you  to  prevent  my  doing  so,  Mabel.  Tell  Harry 
you  abide  by  my  decision  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

A  look  of  anguish  came  into  Mabel's  eyes  but  she  did  not 
hesitate. 

"  Harry,"  she  said,  "  you  know  that  I  love  you.  I  have  loved 
you  all  my  life.     And  yet  I  ask  you  to  leave  me." 

'*  This  is  tyranny,  sir,"  cried  Harry  indignantly.  "  I  will  not 
submit  to  it.     You  must  let  me  speak  to  you  alone." 

"  Leave  us/  Mabel,"  said  her  father,  but  she  stood  her  ground. 

"  Promise  me  first  that  you  will  not  tell  him." 

"  I  promise." 

Mr.  Eyston  kept  his  word,  though  Harry  tried  all  he  could  to 
make  him  break  it.  The  interview  was  a  stormy  one,  but  Harry 
went  out  of  the  house  no  wiser  than  he  had  entered  it,  knowing 
only  that  some  mysterious  barrier  existed  between  him  and  the 
girl  whom  he  loved  truly,  indeed,  but  not  passionately — ^with  a 
tender  protecting  affection  more  like  a  woman's  than  a  man's. 
He  would  have  done  anything  to  secure  her  happiness,  but  her 
presence  was  not  necessary  to  his  own. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Harry,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  was  grieved  but  not  incon- 
solable at  his  rejection.  The  mystery  which  surrounded  it 
annoyed  him,  but  not  enough  to  spoil  his  appetite  or  trouble 
his  night's  rest.  A  far  greater  shock  awaited  him  on  the 
following  day  in  the  shape  of  a  telegram  from  home : 
"  Your  father  ill,  come  at  once." 
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To  arrange  with  a  brother-officer  to  take  his  g^ard,  jump 
into  a  hansom  and  direct  the  driver  post  haste  to  Victoria,  was 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  he  was  soon  speeding  down  to 
Surrey  with  an  anxious  heart,  wondering  what  could  have 
happened  since  the  previous  day.  His  stepmother  met  him  in 
the  hall. 

"  Your  father  has  been  asking  for  you,  Harry,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  be  careful  not  to  excite  him.     He  is  still  in  a  critical  state." 

**  But  what  is  it  ?    He  was  all  right  yesterday." 

''Gout  in  the  stomach..  It  seized  him  quite  suddenly  this 
morning.  He  thought  he  was  dying  and  insisted  on  sending  for 
you." 

Sir  Henry  welcomed  his  son  with  a  faint  smile,  but  Harry 
fancied  there  was  a  shade  of  reproach  in  the  gaze — grave,  earnest 
and  questioning — that  seemed  to  read  his  soul.  His  conscience 
for  a  wonder  was  tolerably  clear.  Was  it  some  former  misde- 
meanour which  had  suddenly  come  to  light? 

"  Leave  us,  my  dear,"  said  the  baronet  to  his  wife.  "  I  want  to 
see  Harry  alone." 

Lady  Vereker  withdrew,  and  Sir  Henry,  the  smile  fading  out 
of  his  face,  drew  a  letter  from  under  the  pillow. 

*'  Read  that,  Harry,"  he  said. 

It  was  an  anonymous  communication  accusing  Harry  of 
raising  money  on  his  father's  life.  His  face  grew  crimson  ;  he 
crumpled  up  the  letter  and  flung  it  from  him  as  though  it,  were 
some  noxious  reptile. 

"You  do  not  believe  this,  sir?"  he  exclaimed  impetuously. 

**  Can  you  deny  it  ?  " 

*'  I  give  you  my  word  it  is  untrue." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  ring  of  proud  sincerity  in  his 
voice.  Sir  Henry's  brow  cleared.  He  put  out  his  hand  and 
Harry  grasped  it  warmly. 

**  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me,  Harry,"  he  said.  "  It  brought  on 
this  attack.      I  knew  you  were  wild  and  extravagant." 

"  But  not  heartless,  sir.  Not  ungrateful.  I  thought  you  knew 
me  better." 

**  Forgive  me,  Harry,"  said  his  father,  and  the  young  man 
could  say  no  more. 

"You  have  a  dangerous  enemy,  my  boy,"  observed  the 
baronet  presently. 
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"So  it  seems,  sir,"  answered  Harry,  starting  from  a  brown 
study. 

**  Have  you  any  idea  who  it  is  ?  " 

*'  Not  the  slightest,  but  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  find 
out" 

A  look  of  determination  came  over  his  handsome  features. 
He  picked  up  the  letter,  smoothed  it  out  carefully,  folded  it 
and  placed  it  in  his  pocket.  For  days  he  puzzled  in  vain  over 
its  authorship,  and  then  suddenly  an  idea  came  to  him.  He 
pulled  open  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  note  from  his  stepmother. 
Line  by  line  he  compared  the  two  and  his  first  vague  suspicion 
deepened  into  a  certainty.  The  slander  of  course  was  in  a 
disguised  hand,  but  there  were  points  of  resemblance  too  marked 
to  be  accidental.  More  to  strengthen  his  position  than  from 
any  remaining  doubt  he  took  both  letters  to  an  expert,  who 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  And  now  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  tell  his  father  would  be  madness  as  well  as  cruelty  in  the 
present  state  of  Sir  Henry's  health.  He  loved  and  trusted  this 
woman,  whom  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  chosen  to  bear  his  name. 
Yet  her  perfidy  must  not  remain  unpunished.  More,  she  must 
be  taught  a  lesson  for  the  future.  She  was  in  town  that  day, 
Harry  remembered,  on  a  shopping  expedition.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  close  upon  five  o'clock.  She  would  probably 
be  at  home  for  tea,  and  hailing  a  hansom  he  jumped  into  it. 
Yes,  her  ladyship  was  in,  the  servant  said,  and  he  walked  into 
the  library.  Lady  Vereker  looked  up  in  surprise.  She  was 
still  a  very  handsome  woman,  with  a  beautiful  figure  and  a 
complexion  in  which  nature  was  skilfully  assisted  by  art. 

"Harry!"  she  exclaimed,  '*this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
What  brings  you  here?" 

"  This,"  he  answered  concisely,  holding  out  the  letter.  "  Lady 
Vereker,  can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  it  ?  " 

She  started,  but  immediately  recovered  her  self-control. 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"  I  have  a  fancy,  nevertheless,  that  you  do  know — that  in  fact 
you  wrote  it  yourself.  For  years  you  have  done  your  best  to 
poison  my  father's  mind  against  me.  You  laid  your  plans  very 
cleverly  as  you  thought  I  chose  to  shut  my  eyes  and  you 
thought  I  was  blind.  But  you  have  gone  a  little  too  far,  and 
your  treachery  recoils  on  yourself.    What  would  my  father  say 
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if  he  knew  you  were  the  author  of  the  letter  that  nearly  killed 
him?" 

She  turned  pale  through  her  rouge,  but  she  brazened  it  out. 

"  He  would  not  believe  it." 

''  There  are  such  persons  as  experts  in  handwriting.  I  took 
the  precaution  of  consulting  one  this  afternoon.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  bring  this  home  to  you.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  do 
so  unless  I  am  obliged.  It  is  enough  that  we  understand  each 
other.  Go  your  own  way  and  let  me  go  mine.  But  if  you  ever 
attempt  again  to  make  mischief  between  my  father  and  me 
you  know  what  you  have  to  expect." 

A  very  evil  look  had  come  into  her  face.  In  old  days,  when 
people  poisoned  their  adversaries,  Harry  would  have  stood  a  poor 
chance,  and  even  now  there  are  weapons  at  our  command,  if  we 
choose  to  use  them — ^weapons  that  spare  the  body  but  stab  the 
soul. 

"  So  you  threaten  me ! " 

The  words  were  scarcely  more  than  whispered.  They  came 
with  a  low,  hissing  sound  between  her  clenched  teeth. 

"  I  do  not  threaten  —  I  warn.  My  father  believes  in  you 
implicitly.     It  is  your  own  fault  if  that  faith  is  ever  shaken." 

"  And  what  if  I  defy  you  ?     My  word  is  as  good  as  yours." 

"  You  will  not  do  that,  I  fancy,"  said  Harry  coolly. 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat  and  faced  him.  The  mask  of 
dissimulation  was  thrown  aside  ;  her  face  was  flushed,  her  bosom 
heaved  with  excitement.  For  a  moment  they  looked  into  each 
other's  ^yt!& — his  blue,  inscrutable  and  mocking,  hers  glittering 
like  the  serpent  when  he  darts  upon  his  prey.  A  moment  only, 
and  then  she  shot  forth  her  sting. 

"  Do  your  worst.  I  am  not  afraid.  You  are  mad,  like  your 
mother  before  you." 

Harry  started.     He  made  a  step  forward  and  seized  her  arm 

"  It  is  a  d d  lie  I "  he  exclaimed  with  more  energy  than 

politeness. 

Lady  Vereker  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Later  oji  she  might 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  part  she  had  played,  but  for  the 
moment  she  was  beyond  any  su^h  consideration.  To  be  baffled^ 
humiliated,  held  at  the  mercy  of  one  whom  she  secretly  despised ! 
Oh,  it  was  not  to  be  borne  I  Revenge  was  in  her  grasp  and  she 
seized  it. 
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.  "Gentlemanly ! "  she  remarked.  " The  usual  choice  language, 
no  doubt,  of  your  low  associates.  Will  you  kindly  let  go  my 
arm." 

Harry's  hold  relaxed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Vereker,"  putting  a  visible  con- 
straint on  himself.  "  I  forgot  myself.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  retract  what  you  have  just  said." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  truth  and  every  one 
knows  it.     She  died  in  a  madhouse." 

In  spite  of  himself  Harry  was  staggered.  It  was  a  lie,  of 
course,  the  invention  of  an  angry,  unscrupulous  woman  brought 
to  bay.  But  what  if  by  any  possibility  it  were  true  ?  His 
mother,  whose  memory  he  revered,  whose  image  had  haunted  his 
childish  visions,  whose  picture  hung  in  his  room,  a  lovely,  fair 
young  girl  with  blue  eyes  like  Harry's  own !  Dead  in  a  mad- 
house, that  gentle  creature,  too  pure  and  sweet  for  earth,  whose 
angelic  beauty  looked  only  fit  for  Heaven  !  He  refused  to  believe 
it  And  yet  had  he  not  felt  the  wild  blood  coursing  through  his 
veins,  urging  him,  almost  against  his  will,  to  acts  which  grieved 
and  alienated  his  best  friends.  Oh,  to  resolve  this  maddening 
doubt !  Who  would  tell  him  the  truth  ?  His  father  ?  He  dared 
not  risk  the  agitation  of  such  an  interview  in  Sir  Henry's 
enfeebled  state  of  health.  Mabel  ?  Yes,  Mabel  should  tell  him. 
He  would  read  the  answer  in  her  face. 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  house.  A  torturing  convic- 
tion was  growing  upon  his  mind  that  this  was  the  true  reason  of 
his  rejection,  the  secret  Mabel  had  striven  so  hard  to  keep  from 
him.  But  he  would  not  admit  it  to  himself.  He  would  fight 
against  it  as  long  as  he  could,  as  long  as  doubt  was  possible. 

Mabel  was  in  the  drawing-room.  He  put  the  servant  on  one 
side,  saying  he  would  announce  himself,  and  gently  opened  the 
door.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa  by  the  window.  Believing  her- 
•  self  alone  she  had  relaxed  the  severity  of  her  self-control.  Her 
eyes  were  closed  and  tears,  borne  of  utter  weariness  and  dejec- 
tion, stealing  down  her  cheeks,  which  she  did  not  trouble  to 
wipe  away.  At  any  other  time,  Harry  must  have  noticed  and 
been  moved  by  her  condition,  but  now  he  had  no  thought  for 
any  one  but  himself. 

•*  Mabel,"  he  began. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  trembling  violently. 
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''  Harry ! "  she  gasped.    "  You  here !  " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  though  she  would  still  the 
loud  irregular  beating,  but  he  noticed  nothing. 

"  Do  you  know  why  your  father  refused  me  ?  Was  it  because 
my  mother  was  a  mad  woman  ?  " 

Mabel  turned  white.  It  had  come  then  at  last,  the  revelation, 
the  effect  of  which  she  had  so  dreaded. 

"  Who  told  you  ?  "  she  uttered. 

"  It  is  true,  then.  No,  don't  deny  it  Nature  did  not  mean 
you  for  a  liar.     Your  face  would  belie  your  words." 

She  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Harry ! "  she  sobbed.  "  Do  not  think  of  it  Do  not  mind 
it     Nobody  cares.      It  is  so  long  ago." 

"Your  father  cared,  and  he  was  right  The  risk  was  too 
great     Good-bye,  Mabel." 

He  turned  to  the  door.  The  look  on  his  face  terrified  her. 
She  threw  herself  in  his  way. 

"  Harry,"  she  cried,  "  you  shall  not  leave  me  like  this.  Do 
you  want  to  break  my  heart  ?  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life. 
I  would  marry  you  to-morrow  if  my  father  would  let  me. 
There  is  no  risk  in  my  eyes  and  if  there  were  I  should  not 
care." 

"  Then  others  must  care  for  you,"  he  answered  roughly.  "  Do 
you  think  I  would  accept  such  a  sacrifice  ?  " 

**  Sacrifice ! "  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  Harry !  can  you  be  so  blind  ? 
The  sacrifice  would  not  be  there.  It  is  here,  in  obeying  my 
father.     And  yet  what  else  can  I  do  ?  " 

His  face  softened  a  little. 

"  My  poor  little  Queenie,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  worth  the  love 
of  a  heart  like  yours." 

"You  are  worth  all  the  world  to  me,"  she  answered  pas- 
sionately. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  Good-bye,  Queenie,"  he  said,  but  she  held  him  fast 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

He  smiled  as  he  guessed  her  thoughts — a  sad  smile  in  which 
there  was  little  amusement. 

"  Nothing  rash,  Mabel,  be  sure  of  that — for  your  sake  if  for 
nothing  else.     You  have  suffered  too  much  through  me  already.'* 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  ?  " 
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"  You  shall,  I  promise." 

And  satisfied  with  this  assurance  she  let  him  go.  Striding 
down  the  Row,  without  knowing  or  caring  where  he  went,  he 
met  one  of  his  boon  companions,  who  persuaded  him  to  come 
and  make  a  night  of  it.  Harry  did  not  require  much  pressing* 
An)rthing  to  deaden  thought  and  stifle  reflection.  It  was  morn- 
ing before  they  separated.  Harry  walked  home  through  the 
silent  streets  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek  and  a  hard  reckless  look 
in  his  eye,  reached  his  own  rooms  and  let  himself  in.  A  tele- 
gram lay  on  the  table.  He  tore  it  open.  It  was  from  the 
doctor  down  in  Surrey. 

"  Sir  Henry  passed  away  in  his  sleep  this  afternoon." 

Harry  dropped  into  a  chair  and  groaned  aloud.  That  was 
how  he  had  spent  the  hours  immediately  succeeding  his  father's 
death !  In  scenes  he  was  ashamed  to  contemplate.  But  for  his 
promise  to  Mabel  he  would  have  put  an  end  to  himself  then 
and  there.  A  revolver  lay  handy  in  his  drawer  ;  he  took  it  and 
weighed  it  in  his  hand.  One  pull  at  the  trigger  and  that  haunt- 
ing fear  would  be  laid  at  rest  for  ever.  But  he  set  it  down.  He 
had  promised  Mabel  and  he  would  keep  his  word.  The  love 
she  had  shown  him  so  unreservedly  saved  him.  With  a  woman's 
instinct  she  had  bared  her  heart  for  his  inspection,  forgetful  of 
self,  thinking  only  how  to  comfort  him.  The  remembrance  of  it 
now  was  like  a  ray  of  light  across  the  darkness  of  his  thoughts. 
There  was  one  person  in  the  world  who  cared  for  him  still,  who 
believed  in  him  and  trusted  him. 

He  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands  and  softer  thoughts  arose,  the 
remembrance  of  former  days,  of  his  father's  constant  affection. 
The  bond  between  them  had  remained  unbroken  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  evil  tongues  and  all  Harry  had  done  to  try  it.  Surely 
in  some  world  beyond  our  ken  he  was  living,  still  looking  down 
on  his  son  with  love  and  pity.  For  faith,  though  sorely  obscured, 
lingered  still  in  Harry's  heart,  in  spite  of  his  imperfect  practice. 
He  believed  in  another  life,  in  a  merciful,  all-seeing  God. 

Mr.  Eyston  attended  the  funeral.  The  last  sad  rites  over, 
Harry  came  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Eyston,"  he  said,  "  I  know  all  now  and  I  recognize  the 
justice  of  your  decision.  You  loved  my  father,  let  us  be 
friends." 

The  other  was  deeply  moved. 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  answered  huskily.  ''  But  Harry — do 
not  think  me  unkind — you  must  keep  away  for  a  bit  and  give 
Mabel  time  to  get  over  it." 

"How  is  she?" 

"  Very  far  from  well.  Your  father's  death  was  a  great  shock 
to  her.    The  doctor  recommends  me  to  take  her  south." 

"  You  couldn't  do  better,  I  should  think.  A  complete  change 
will  do  her  more  good  than  anything.     When  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  cannot  get  away  before." 

Mabel  watched  and  waited,  expecting  Harry  to  appear. 
Surely  he  would  come  to  her  for  sympathy  in  his  sorrow.  He 
had  promised,  too,  to  see  her  again.  But  day  after  day  ended  in 
disappointment  At  last  she  wrote  him  a  pleading  little  note, 
begging  him  at  least  to  come  and  say  good-bye  before  she  started 
for  the  Riviera.     By  return  of  post  came  his  answer. 

«  My  dearest  Queenie, 

"  I  was  just  going  to  write  when  your  letter  came.  I  am 
off  to  the  States  to-morrow.  I  think  it  is  better  for  us  not  to 
meet  just  yet.  It  would  be  too  painful  for  us  both.  But  I  will 
come  and  see  you  directly  I  return,  and  hope  by  that  time  we 
may  be  able  to  resume  our  old  relations  and  be  brother  and 
sister  always.  You  will  often  be  in  my  thoughts.  I  am  going 
to  try  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  make  a  better  thing  of  my 
life.  If  I  succeed  it  will  be  mainly  owing  to  you. 
"  Yours  ever  in  life  and  in  death, 

"Harry  Vereker." 

Mabel  felt  a  cold  chill  strike  her  heart  as  she  read  the  conclud- 
ing words.  They  were  unnecessarily  solemn,  she  thought,  little 
dreaming  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  prove  her 
greatest  comfort.  Two  days  later  they  started  for  the  south. 
It  was  Mabel's  first  visit  to  the  Riviera,  and  even  her  sad  heart 
could  not  help  being  cheered  by  the  surrounding  brightness.  It 
was  easy  to  leave  England  when  Harry  was  no  longer  there. 
Cannes  was  looking  its  loveliest  when  they  arrived.  The  air  was 
balmy  and  sweet  as  an  English  summer,  but  far  more  exhilarat- 
ing. They  breakfasted  with  the  window  open,  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  in  from  the  sea,  that  wonderful  dark  blue  sea  sparkling 
in  the  sunshine  On  the  right  lay  the  Esterels,  blue  and  misty 
in  the  morning  light ;  at  their  feet  a  beautiful  garden,  from  which 
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rose  the  mingled  fragrance  of  mimosa  and  violets,  those  great 
dark  Russian  violets  with  their  exquisite  perfume,  the  sweetest 
flowers  that  grow.  They  had  taken  rooms  at  the  "  Provence,"  a 
hotel  half-way  up  the  hill,  a  salon  in  the  middle,  with  a  bedroom 
opening  out  on  either  side,  clean  and  fresh,  with  polished  floors, 
and  the  bed  like  a  white  nest  in  the  corner,  inviting  one  to  repose. 
Mabel  was  lying  one  morning  between  sleeping  and  waking,  her 
eyes  half  closed.  Her  maid  had  just  been  in  to  open  the  window 
and  let  in  the  sunshine  and  the  morning  air.  The  salon  door 
was  pushed  open.  Who  was  that  who  came  in  and  stood 
between  her  and  the  light,  a  tall  figure,  dripping  wet  ?  Who  but 
Harry,  pale  as  death,  his  fair  hair  matted  on  his  brow  1  She 
strove  to  speak  but  a  dumb  horror  held  her  silent.  He  smiled, 
the  sweet  sunny  smile  she  knew  so  well,  and  raising  his  hand  he 
pointed  upwards  !  "  Farewell  ? "  His  lips  shaped  the  word  but 
she  heard  no  sound,  and  he  turned  to  depart  Then  with  a  great 
effort  she  broke  the  spell  that  bound  her.  "  Harry  1  "  she  cried, 
but  he  was  gone.  Was  it  a  dream  or  a  vision  ?  Whatever  it  was 
it  boded  evil.  She  threw  on  her  dressing-gown  and  rushed  to 
her  father's  room.     He  was  up  and  nearly  ready. 

"  Mabel !  What  is  it  ?"  he  cried,  startled  by  her  wild  looks. 

"  Harrj'  is  dead.    I  have  seen  his  ghost." 

She  swayed  and  fell  unconscious  on  the  ground.  It  was  some 
time  before  they  could  bring  her  round,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  she  looked  like  a  ghost  herself.  Nothing  could  persuade  her 
out  of  the  belief  that  something  had  happened  to  Harry.  Her 
father  reasoned  with  her  in  vain. 

''  He  promised  I  should  see  him  again,"  she  said.  '*  He  has 
kept  his  word." 

Four  days  later  came  the  news  that  the  "  Atalanta,"  the  ship 
in  which  Harry  had  sailed,  had  gone  down  in  sight  of  land  in-  a 
violent  gale,  with  every  soul  on  board.  Mabel  received  the  news 
with  apparent  apathy.  She  had  known  it,  she  said,  all  along. 
She  went  out  as  usual,  received  visits,  paid  them,  behaved  with 
perfect  calmness  and  composure,  never  cried  and  never  com- 
plained. But  she  got  thinner  every  day  and  her  eyes  had  a 
strained,  unnatural  look,  painful  to  behold.  Her  father  grew 
seriously  uneasy  and  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  shook  his  head. 

"  She  will  be  ill  if  this  goes  on,"  he  said.  **  You  must  make 
her  cry.     Is  there  no  woman-friend  you  can  send  for  ?  " 
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Mr.  Eyston  telegraphed  for  Miss  Dobbs,  who  came  out, 
escorted  by  Willie  Eyston.  The  good  old  governess  folded  her 
former  pupil  in  her  arms,  kissed  and  cried  over  her.  Mabel 
submitted  impatiently  to  her  caresses  and  slipped  away  as  soon 
as  she  could. 

But  that  afternoon  Willie,  coming  into  the  scdotiy  found  his 
cousin  sitting  alone,  a  forlorn  little  figure  in  black,  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap,  gazing  at  vacancy.  The  sight  moved  him  with 
compassion. 

"  Queenie ! "  he  said,  going  forward  and  touching  her  hand. 

She  shrank  back  as  though  she  had  received  a  blow. 

"  Don't ! "  she  cried.  "  Don't !  That  is  what  Harry  used  to 
call  me." 

She  burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  mentioned 
his  name  since  the  news  of  his  death.  Willie,  shocked  and  dis- 
tressed, would  have  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  his  uncle  held  him 
back. 

"  It  was  what  we  wanted,"  he  whispered.  "  It  will  do  her 
good." 

She  cried  and  cried  until  worn  out  and  exhausted  she  fell 
asleep.  They  carried  her  into  her  own  room  and  laid  her  on  her 
bed.    When  she  awoke  her  father  was  sitting  beside  her. 

"  Mabel,"  he  said,  "  poor  Harry  remembered  you  in  his  will. 
He  left  you  ;£io,ooo  as  a  token  of  his  constant  affection,  and 
because,  he  said,  he  knew  no  one  who  would  make  a  better  use 
of  it." 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  again. 

"  His  letter,"  she  said.    "  There — in  that  box.    Give  it  to  me." 

Mr.  Eyston  obeyed.  She  read  it  through  and  paused  as  she 
came  to  the  end. 

**  Yours  ever,"  she  repeated,  "  in  life  and  in  death.  Thank 
God!" 


letters  from  a  Californian  fruit  1?ancb* 

"  On  Board  S.S.  Albatross, 

"June  isth. 

"  I  felt  rather  homesick  last  Sunday  after  I  had  said  good- 
bye to  every  one  at  Queenstown  and  found  myself  standing  all 
alone  on  deck  watching  the  old  country  slowly  fading  out  of 
sight ;  in  fact  I  was  just  preparing  to  retire  to  my  state-room 
and  give  myself  up  to  melancholy  musings,  when  a  good  angel 
came  to  my  rescue  in  the  somewhat  prosaic  form  of  Mr.  Elgood, 
dear,  fat,  uninteresting  little  individual,  but  in  my  eyes  just  then 
almost  divine,  as  I  felt  deserted  by  all  my  friends,  and  very  forlorn 
in  this  big  steamer  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  Atlantic.  He  found 
my  deck-chair  for  me,  rolled  me  up  in  rugs,  for  it  was  piercingly 
cold,  and  revived  my  drooping  spirits  with  champagne  and  cheery 
prognostications  of  a  good  voyage. 

"  My  state-room  companion  is  rather  an  amusing  American. 
She  and  our  next-door  neighbour  started  from  America  four 
months  ago,  intending  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  to- 
gether ;  however,  the  voyage  proved  too  much  for  their  friendship, 
and  they  parted  at  Liverpool,  vowing  never  to  meet  again — but 
alas,  for  the  futility  of  human  intentions,  they  have  met  again 
and  are  on  board  the  same  ship  with  only  a  narrow  partition 
separating  their  state-rooms. 

**  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  head  steward,  an  important 
personage  on  board  ship.  He  presents  me  with  dainty  little 
offerings  in  the  shape  of  fruits,  and  one  day  when  I  lay  prostrate 
with  misery  in  my  berth,  he  came  himself  to  suggest  every 
available  delicacy  to  tempt  my  flagging  appetite.  I  felt  anything 
but  grateful  at  the  moment  and  more  inclined  to  turn  my  face  to 
the  wall  and  groan  than  to  respond  graciously  toihis  well-meant 
attentions.  I  am  almost  sorry  to  think  the  voyage  is  nearly  over, 
as  I  feel  quite  at  home  here  now,  and  find  my  fellow-passengers 
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most  entertaining.  I  have  made  friends  with  two  pleasant 
Americans,  a  brother  and  sister.  The  sister  is  very  much  Euro- 
peanized,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Paris  and 
London.  She  is  a  very  dressy  individual,  and  appears  every 
evening  in  new  and  wonderful  creations  of  Worth's  or  Viola's ; 
the  brother,  however,  is  thoroughly  American,  with  quite  the 
proverbial  Yankee  twang,  but  when  one  grows  accustomed  to 
that  he  is  very  agreeable,  and  has  entertained  me  with  numerous 
stories  of  life  in  the  great  republic,  for  most  of  which  I  have 
since  discovered  he  must  have  drawn  largely  on  his  very  vivid 
imagination.  I  hear  that  he  considers  me '  a  real  nice  girl,'  which 
elates  me  greatly,  as  you  may  imagine." 

"  Los  Angelos,  California, 

"  June  26th. 
"  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  reached  this  ;  after  having  traversed 
nearly  7,000  miles  of  land  and  sea,  one  is  rather  glad  to  be 
stationary  once  more,  though  I  found  the  cars  very  comfortable 
and  everything  most  conveniently  arranged.  I  felt  very  adven- 
turous when  I  found  myself  landing  alone  at  New  York,  and  a 
wee  bit  frightened  too  ;  however,  every  one  was  most  kind  about 
assisting  me.  I  had  some  hours  to  spare  before  my  train  started, 
so  I  had  time  for  a  glimpse  at  the  great  city.  I  think  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  disappointment  The  overland  journey  by  the 
Santa  Yi  was  most  uninteresting,  and  I  had  no  adventures  by 
the  way,  beyond  being  nearly  left  behind  at  a  little  wayside 
station,  where  I  had  got  down  to  look  at  an  Indian  baby.  I  was 
gazing  with  the  greatest  interest  at  its  tiny  wrinkled  brown  face, 
when  to  my  horror  I  saw  the  train  moving,  and  had  only  just 
time  to  spring  on  the  last  car.  Our  journey  through  the  Desert 
of  Mojave  was  hot  and  dusty,  and  altogether  I  was  not  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  States,  but  I  believe  this  line  runs  through 
the  most  dreary  and  uncultivated  parts. 

"  I  reached  Los  Angelos  on  Monday  and  was  most  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  Vernons.  This  is  a  pretty  bright  town  and 
seems  full  of  life  and  business.  It  \%  a  great  fruit  centre,  and 
Mr.  Vernon  has  taken  me  some  charming  drives  through  the 
vineyards  and  orange  groves  which  lie  all  round  the  town.  The 
Vernons  were  here  all  last  winter,  and  like  it.  greatly ;  they  say 
the  society  is  pleasant  and  t];ie  cjipate  quite  perfect      I  .very 
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much  admire  the  wooden  hoiises  here,  with  their  cool-looking 
verandahs  and  bright  green  lawns,  and  their  gay  gardens  full  of 
tropical  plants  and  bright-coloured  flowers 

"I invested  in  some  pretty  stamped  leather  belts  and  curious 
Indian  baskets  in  a  Mexican  shop  the  other  day ;  they  are  ruin- 
ously expensive,  but  quaint  and  uncommon.  The  streets  seem 
full  of  Japs  and  Chinese ;  they  say  they  make  excellent  servants  ; 
the  Vemons  ^have  a  Jap  cook  whom  they  pronounce  a  treasure. 
The  Chinese  quarter  is  said  to  be  worth  a  visit,  but  I  have  had  no 
time  for  it. 

"  I  shall  say  good-bye  to  my  kind  hosts  to-morrow  with  much 
regret,  and  I  shall  often  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  glimpse 
of  the  beautiful,  mountain-girdled,  garden-dotted  *  City  of  the 
Angels,'  lying  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  Sierras  amongst  its 
groves  of  oranges  and  palms.'* 

*'  Santa  Viola  Ranch, 

"  South  California, 

**  July  3rd. 
"  This  place  is  only  a  few  hours  from  Los  Angelos,  so  I 
had  only  a  short  railway  journey  last  Tuesday.  Maurice  met  me 
at  the  station  and  we  were  soon  bowling  along  the  dusty  roads 
in  his  buggy.  The  country  here  is  not  as  pretty  as  round  Los 
Angelos,  and  the  absence  of  trees  and  green  grass  strikes  one  at 
first.  M.  and  I  had  so  much  to  talk  over  that  the  drive  seemed 
very  short  and  we  were  soon  driving  up  to  the  house,  with  Janie 
smiling  a  welcome  under  the  verandah.  My  new  abode  is  a  low 
one-storied  house,  like  all  the  houses  here,  built  entirely  of  wood ; 
its  walls  painted  white,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  for  they  are  almost 
hidden  by  the  roses,  jessamine  and  great  purple  and  white  passion 
flowers,  which  climb  over  the  verandah  and  almost  reach  the 
picturesque  red  roof.  Inside  the  rooms  are  stained  and  panelled, 
which  makes  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  white  matting  and  light 
bamboo  furniture. 

^  I  foresee  that  I  shall  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  under  the 
shade  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  garden,  which  is  full 
of  flowering  shrubs — mimosa  fluttering  its  pretty  golden  tresses, 
myrtle,  pomegranates  and  tall  white  lilies,  which  side  by  side 
with  their  scarlet  sisters  make  a  glowing  foreground  to  the  stately 
.  palms  and  spreading  pepper  trees  bordering  the  garden.    Crowds 
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of  little  humming-birds,  not  much  larger  than  butterflies,  flutter 
in  and  out  among  the  roses  and  heliotropes,  sucking  the  honey 
out  of  the  flowers  with  their  tiny  beaks  and  then  flying  off", 
humming  as  they  go. 

"  The  drives  I  have  taken  about  here  have  been  somewhat 
disappointing,  as  except  round  the  ranches  the  country  is  flat  and 
uncultivated  ;  but  trees  are  being  planted  in  every  direction,  and 
in  twenty  years  or  less  it  will  be  a  lovely  spot.  The  climate  is 
perfect  in  every  sense  of  the  word — days  of  perpetual  sunshine 
followed  by  nights  of  delicious  coolness.  In  winter  the  evenings 
and  mornings  are  cool  enough  for  fires ;  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
much  the  same  all  the  year  round." 

"  Santa  Viola  Ranch, 

"  S.  California, 

"July  20th. 

**  I  was  awakened  this  morning  at  six  o'clock  by  hearing 
Maurice  go  out,  and  Janie  is  also  up  betimes.  She  says  this  is  a 
busy  time,  and  Maurice  must  be  in  his  orchard  early.  I  must 
describe  to  you  an  English  gentleman's  working  costume  in 
California,  which  amused  me  greatly.  It  consists  of  coarse  blue 
cotton  trousers  and  high  boots  to  the  knee,  grey  flannel  shirt  and 
soft  felt  hat — rather  neat,  I  think. 

"  We  breakfast  here  at  eight  o'clock,  dine  or,  as  we  elegantly 
term  it,  lunch  at  twelve,  after  which  Janie  and  I  generally  take  a 
siesta,  and  wake  up  in  time  for  our  afternoon  tea,  which  we  have 
on  the  verandah,  and  very  seldom  alone,  as  generally  one  or  two 
friends  drop  in. 

"  Fruit  farming  is  the  great  industry  here,  and  everyone  plants 
acres  of  oranges,  lemons,  apricots,  peaches  and  many  other  fruits, 
out  of  which  they  fondly  hope  to  make  their  fortunes.  Maurice 
goes  in  for  peaches  and  apricots,  which,  when  ripe,  have  to  be 
peeled,  cut  in  half,  and  laid  on  wooden  trays  to  dry  in  the 
sun. 

"  I  went  down  to  the  orchard  yesterday  morning,  with  the 

excellent  intention  of  lending  my  valuable  aid  in  this  interesting 

process.     Unfortunately  I  appear  to  have  done  more  harm  than 

good,  as  M.  says  the  only  thing  I  succeeded  in  was  distracting 

"Tition  of  all  his  workers  from  the  peaches  to  myself. 
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Strange  to  say,  they  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  talk  to  me 
instead  of  peeling  and  cutting  the  juicy  fruit  lying  in  piles  at 
their  feet. 

"  It  was  an  amusing  transformation  to  meet  these  same  young 
ranchers  at  a  dance  in  the  evening,  in  the  full  splendour  of  correct 
evening  dress.  The  dance  was  held  at  the  Danescourts',  who 
have  a  ranch  close  to  this.  Except  that  men  were  enormously 
in  the  preponderance,  it  was  much  like  one  of  our  dances  at 
home.  The  floor  was  excellent,  but  there  was  not  much 
attempt  at  decoration,  and  the  supper  chiefly  consisted  of 
cakes  and  fruit.  Some  of  the  dresses  were  very  smart  and  quite 
up  to  date,  while  one  or  two  dated,  I  should  think,  from  the 
days  of  Noah. 

"  Life  is  what  you  would  call  somewhat  Bohemian  here,  and 
forms  and  ceremonies  are  not  much  thought  of.  Every  one 
appears  to  me  wonderfully  light-hearted  and  cheerful,  and  we 
generally  have  some  festivity  on  hand — dance,  picnic  or  race- 
meeting:." 

"S.Viola  Ranch, 

"  S.  California, 

"July  27th. 

"  I  went  to  church  last  Sunday,  in  the  pony  cart,  with 
Janie,  and  M.  riding.  This  country  certainly  makes  one  lazy ; 
no  one  thinks  of  walking,  however  short  the  distance.  When  we 
reached  the  church  I  was  amused  to  see  numerous  horses  tied  to 
the  railings,  with  vehicles  of  every  description,  their  owners  being 
inside  the  church. 

"  I  had  on  one  of  my  largest  hats  and  an  old  white  frock,  both 
for  the  sake  of  coolness ;  but  I  hear  some  of  the  ladies  here 
thought  me  ridiculously  over-dressed  and  a  most  affected  young 
person.  The  church  is  of  wood,  like  the  houses,  and  not  very 
beautiful. 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  tea  with  the  Ellis's.  There  were 
a  crowd  of  people  there,  all  gossiping  about  the  Danescourts' 
dance.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  one  little  man,  whose  unhappy 
victim  I  had  been  for  one  never-to-be-forgotten  dance,  criticising 
his  partner's  steps  and  finding  fault  with  the  floor,  with  blissful 
unconsciousness  of  his  own  blunders " 
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"  Santa  Viola  Ranch, 
"  S.  California, 

*'  August  Sth. 
''  Maurice  has  gone  oflf  for  a  week's  sport,  hoping  to  get 
some  deer  in  the  mountains.     There  is  plenty  of  sport  for  the 
men  here.    The  lake  close  to  this  is  covered  with  wild  duck ; 
there  are  also  quantities  of  quail,  hares  and  rabbits. 

"  The  lake  is  very  pretty,  especially  at  sunset,  when  the  sun's 
great  golden  globe  sinking  amongst  the  rosy  clouds  throws 
gorgeous  tints  on  the  clear  surface  of  the  blue  waters,  and  the 
tall,  swaying  reeds  which  fringe  the  lake  seem  alive  with  the 
gaily-plumaged  birds  which  flutter  in  and  out — ^blackbirds  with 
scarlet  heads  or  yellow  wings,  blue  birds,  golden  orioles  and 
wild  canaries. 

'^I  am  continually  disturbed  at  night  by  the  mocking  bird« 
which  imitates  the  different  cries  of  other  birds  and  generally 
succeeds  in  making  most;  discordant  sounds.  The  cayoti,  or 
Califomian  wolf,  is  another  unpleasant  animal.  He  occasionally 
ventures  quite  close  to  the  ranches  and  steals  the  chickens,  but 
does  not  appear  to  attack  human  beings.  Skunks  abound,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  and  when  attacked  send  forth  the  most  unpleasant 
odour ;  even  dogs,  they  say,  hesitate  to  approach  them  They 
are  pretty  little  animals,  and  I  should  not  mind  having  some  of 
their  skins  for  fur.  I  have  just  bought  a  horse  for  the  large  sum 
of  $40  (j^8) ;  it  is  a  pretty  little  chestnut.  Here  they  all  use 
saddle  blankets,  and,  moreover,  never  clip  the  horses,  which 
seems  a  curious  custom.  My  horse's  name,  by-the-bye,  is 
Juanita. 

"  We  drove  past  a  pretty  old  Mexican  house  the  other  day. 
It  was  built  entirely  of  adobie,  a  sort  of  clay,  and  had  a  delight- 
fully cool-looking  courtyard,  surrounded  with  orange  trees,  and 
a  marble  fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are  very  few  of  the  old 
Mexican  families  left  in  California,  but  originally  all  the  land 
belonged  to  them.  They  still  keep  up  their  Spanish  tongue, 
and  numbers  of  the  poorer  Mexicans  and  Indians  speak  nothing 
else." 

'^  Santa  Viola  Ranch, 

"  S.  California, 

"Aug.  nth. 
"  I  was  at  a  truly  American  entertainment  on  Friday, 
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namely :  a  surprise  party.  It  was  intimated  to  us  that  we  were 
to  be  at  the  gate  of  the  Heads'  drive  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
accordingly  we  arrived  as  directed,  and  found  a  large  assemblage 
of  people  awaiting  /us.  We  then  proceeded  to  the  house  in  a 
body,  knocked  at  the  door  and  walked  into  the  house,  where  we 
found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Head,  apparently  very  much  surprised  at  this 
unexpected  invasion  ;  but  I  have  my  shrewd  suspicion  they  had 
guessed  there  was  something  on.  We  cleared  the  room  and 
danced  all  the  evening.  All  the  guests  contributed  to  the 
refreshments ;  some  bringing  cakes,  some  sandwiches,  and  the 
men  wine  and  lemonade. 

'^Another  curious  entertainment,  in  our  eyes,  is  a  'Basket 
Social.'  It  is  a  sort  of  picnic ;  the  whole  company  invited  are 
divided  into  couples  chosen  by  lot  beforehand.  The  day  before 
the  picnic  each  gentleman  presents  the  partner  who  has  fallen  to 
his  lot  with  a  basket,  which  she  is  supposed  to  fill  with  cakes  and 
other  delicacies  of  her  own  manufacture.  He  also  drives  her  to 
the  picnic,  and  generally  attends  to  her  all  day.  A  young 
Scotchman  who  has  a  ranch  near  this,  Duncan  Scott  by  name,, 
fell  to  my  share.  We  mutually  enjoyed  our  *  Basket  Social,'  and 
ever  since  that  day  he  has  haunted  our  ranch.  Janie  thinks 
that  he  must  have  conceived  a  hopeless  passion  for  either 
herself  or  me,  but  I  am  far  too  modest  to  imagine  myself  the 
attraction. 

**  Janie  belongs  to  a  'Thimble  Bee,'  to  which  I  diligently 
accompany  her.  Five  or  six  of  the  families  here  belong  to  it, 
and  we  meet  at  one  of  the  member's  houses  every  week.  I  think 
it's  rather  a  good  institution,  as  one  gets  through  a  quantity  of 
tiresome,  but  necessary  needlework,  and  enjoys  a  sociable  chat 
with  one's  neighbours  at  the  same  time." 

"S.Viola  Ranch, 

"  August  i6th. 
"I  rode  my  new  horse  for  the  first  time  yesterday,  and 
accompanied  by  my  faithful  admirer,  Mr.  Scott,  went  to  see  the 
old  Catholic  Mission  near  here.  It  is  a  picturesque  old  place, 
but  fallen  now  into  great  disrepair,  and  they  have  not  improved 
matters  by  adding  a  hideous  galvanized  roof.  I  believe  the 
monks  do  a  good  work  amongst  the  Indians,  who  live  in  little 
huts  all  round.     I  saw  three  or  four  of  the  fathers  strolling  about 
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the  roads,  at  whom  Juanita  shied  violently,  thereby  considerably 
startling  my  nerves.  Mr.  Scott  reassuringly  remarked  that  the 
monks  always  have  this  alarming  effect  on  the  horses  here,  so  I 
shall  carefully  avoid  them  ,when  riding  in  future. 

"  We  stopped  for  a  minute  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  old  building  before  we  rode  away.  It  made  a  pretty 
picture  with  the  sun  shining  down  on  its  brown  adobie  walls, 
while  behind  rose  a  dark  mass  of  mountains  sweeping  down  in 
graceful  curves  to  meet  the  sea,  their  purple  and  grey  tints 
standing  out  against  the  brilliant  azure  sky. 

"  It  had  grown  quite  dark  before  we  reached  home.  It  almost 
startles  one  at  first  when  one  encounters  these  sudden  changes 
from  daylight  to  darkness  without  any  intervening  twilight 
The  soft  air  seems  to  grow  suddenly  chill,  and  the  dim  shadows 
to  spread  around  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  tall  blue-gums 
stood  out  gaunt  and  spectre-like  in  the  distance,  and  the  silvery 
rays  of  the  moon  threw  their  pale  light  on  the  bowery  orchards 
of  almond  and  peach  and  the  thickets  of  flowering  shrubs  as  we 
rode  the  last  few  miles.  Mr.  Scott  seemed  anxious  to  linger  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  romantic  moonlight,  but  I  felt  most 
unromantically  hungry,  and  insisted  on  hurrying  home  to  my 
supper." 

"  Coronado  Hotel, 

"  San  Diego, 

**  August  26th, 
"  Janie  and  I  are  staying  here  for  a  couple  of  days'  shop- 
ping. We  have  baby  with  us  for  the  good  reason  that  she 
refused  to  stay  at  home.  Children  in  America  seem  to  me  very 
precocious.  It  would  have  surprised  you  rather  to  see  baby, 
aged  nine  months,  sitting  between  us  to-day  at  luncheon  in  the 
hotel  dining-room,  flourishing  an  enormous  cracker,  or  biscuit,  as 
we  call  it  in  England,  in  her  tiny  hand.  The  waiter  came  up 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  a  glass  of  milk,  but  of  course 
baby  could  not  respond,  being  as  yet  unable  to  speak. 

"  Little  children  of  five  and  six  have  visiting  cards  here.  Mr. 
Gardiner  told  me  a  story  of  his  little  boy,  aged  five,  who 
wished  to  send  a  present  to  a  cousin  a  year  younger.  He  in- 
closed his  visiting  card  with  the  present,  writing  on  it,  *  For  the 
little  boy.' 
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**  After  lunch  we  sat  on  the  verandah  with  Mr.  Darcy,  who. 
came  in  to  meet  us.  He  says  this  hotel  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  world.  It  is  a  pretty  building,  composed  en- 
tirely of  wood,  and  there  is  a  charming  view  from  it.  We  looked 
down  from  our  huge  rocking  chairs  in  the  shady  verandsA,  on  a 
veil  of  glittering  palm  leaves,  brightened  by  rosy  oleanders  and 
brilliant  pink  and  scarlet  begonias  in  the  foreground,  and  beyond, 
glimmering  in  the  sunshine,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  golden  sand  just  tipped  with  creamy  surf. 

"  We  crossed  in  the  ferry  to  the  town  of  San  Diego  later  in 
the  afternoon.  The  streets  were  full  of  people,  as  this  is  a  great 
resort  for  Americans  in  the  summer.  The  bay  was  looking  very 
lovely  with  its  varying  shades,  from  shining  silver  to  deep  dark 
indigo  blue.  The  Califomians  are  very  proud  of  this  city,  which 
they  call  the  Naples  of  the  New  World." 

"  Santa  Viola  Ranch, 

**  S.  California, 

"  September  6th. 
*'  This  has  been  rather  a  gay  week,  as  we  have  had  two 
dances,  a  picnic  and  a  race  meeting  to  entertain  us.  The  picnic  was 
on  the  beach  this  time.  We  are  about  five  miles  from  the  sea  here, 
but  on  Monday  we  went  a  short  distance  by  train  to  reach  a 
point  some  miles  away.  It  was  rather  a  pleasant  day,  the 
weather  was  perfect,  and  we  were  a  merry  party.  The  sea 
looked  most  tempting,  and  after  lunch  most  of  us  went  in  for  a 
dip.  We  all  appeared  in  most  wonderful  bathing  costumes,  some 
of  them  most  elaborate ;  here,  as  in  France,  men  and  women 
bathe  together. 

''  I  for  one  am  not  a  great  advocate  for  the  claims  of  sea- 
bathing. I  always  find  that  by  the  time  one  has  undressed  and 
re-dressed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  gone  through  the  weari- 
some process  of  drying  one's  abundant  locks,  one  wishes  that  one 
had  never  thought  of  bathing,  and  remembers  with  wonder  how 
tempting  the  blue  waters  had  looked  a  couple  of  hours  sooner. 
However,  I  was  over-persuaded  on  the  occasion  of  our  picnic, 
every  one  having  assured  me  that  surf  bathing  has  a  quite 
peculiar  charm,  and  that  the  white  breakers,  though  they  looked 
so  formidable,  were  in  no  wise  dangerous.  I  don't  know  that 
bathing  in  the  Pacific  quite  fulfilled  my  expectations  after  all  the 
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praise  bestowed  on  it ;  however,  every  one  pronounced  it  ddight- 
ful,  so  I  had  not  courage  to  dissent  from  the  general  verdict 

"  I  went  for  a  stroll  along  the  beach  with  Charlie  Danescourt 
after  tea.  It  was  so  long  since  I  had  been  for  a  walk  that  it  felt 
quite  like  a  new  experience,  and  the  air  was  pleasandy  cool  after 
the  heat  of  the  day.  A  delicious  little  breeze  had  blown  up 
from  the  sea,  fanning  our  faces  as  we  strolled  along,  or  stood 
still  to  watch  the  white-crested  waves  as  they  came  dancing  in  to 
fling  themselves  again  and  again  on  the  golden  shore. 

''Charlie  improved  the  occasion  by  a  long  disquisition  on  the 
charms  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  this  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers.  Life  here  has  many  charms,  and  amongst  them  must 
not  be  omitted  the  fact  that  for  those  who  do  not  rejoice  in  a 
large  income,  life  is  an  easier  matter  out  here  than  in  England. 
Janie  assures  me  that  a  small  family  could  live  comfortably  here 
on  ^aoo  a  year,  and  keep  horses  into  the  bargain.  It  seems 
wonderful,  but  appears  to  be  true.  Meat  is  very  cheap — ^and 
very  tough ;  don't  tell  J.  I  said  so — ^poultry  and  fish  are  inex- 
pensive and  excellent  Of  course  one  can  have  any  amount  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  No  one  troubles  themselves  to  grow 
vq;etables  in  this  clime,  as  the  Chinamen  grow  them  better  and 
cheaper.  Wonderful  little  men  these  Chinamen  are ;  they  work 
morning  and  night,  and  do  not  even  rest  on  Sundays.  They 
are  also  our  laundry  men,  and  very  well  they  do  their  business. 

"  Dress  is  the  most  expensive  item  here,  as  everything  costs 
far  more  than  at  home ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  one  hardly, 
requires  the  same  amount  of  frocks  and  fal-Ials  as  in  England." 

"  Santa  Viola  Ranch, 

*•  Sept  20th. 
"Charlie  and  Fred  Danescourt  came  round  yesterday 
morning  directly  after  breakfast  to  try  and  persuade  me  to  go 
for  a  drive  with  them  in  their  four-horse  wagon.  They  were 
going  fifteen  miles  up  country  to  fetch  wood  for  firing.  The  day 
was  so  lovely  and  the  horses  looked  so  nice  that  I  foolishly  gave 
in  to  their  persuasions,  little  knowing  what  was  before  me. 
Fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  Janie  insisted  on  our  taking  lunch 
with  us,  though  we  assured  her  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  we 
intended  to  be  back  for  our  mid-day  meal. 
"  '^^  started  gaily  off"  soon  after  eight  o'clock ;  I  enjoyed  it 
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immensely  at  first  as  the  air  was  delightfully  fresh  and  clear,  and 
a  gentle  breeze  wafted  the  sweet  scent  of  the  roses  and  heliotropes 
towards  us  as  we  drove  past  the  ranch  gardens ;  but  after  about 
an  hour  the  sun  grew  intolerably  hot,  and  the  midges  became 
almost  intolerable,  one  got  into  poor  Fred's  eye  and  nearly  drove 
him  wild.  He  presented  such  an  absurd  spectacle  with  his 
swollen  nose  and  streaming  eye  that  though  I  tried  my  best  to 
be  sympathetic  I  could  not  resist  a  smile  as  I  looked  at  him. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  like  it  and  told  me  I  was  heartless, 
which  made  me  so  snappish  that  when  Charlie  tried  to  be  senti« 
mental  I  snubbed  him  unmercifully,  whereupon  he  told  me  I  was 
cross,  and  after  that  we  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence  for  the 
remaining  few  miles  of  our  drive.  However,  the  process  of 
loading  the  wagon  with  wood  and  afterwards  of  enjoying  our 
despised  luncheon  under  the  welcome  shade  of  the  oaks  calmed 
our  rufHed  spirits,  and  we  set  out  on  our  homeward  drive  in  the 
best  of  tempers,  which  was  fortunate,  as  it  proved  a  somewhat 
trying  experience.  We  had  to  walk  the  horses  every  step  of 
that  fifteen  miles  back,  and  I  for  one  was  not  sorry  to  catch 
sight  of  the  house  at  last.  Charlie  proposed  that  we  should  stop 
for  rest  and  refreshment  at  the.Gardiners*  on  our  way  back,  an 
idea  which  I  was  tired  and  hungry  enough  to  hail  with  joy.  Un- 
fortunately, when  we  reached  the  Gardiners*  ranch  we  found 
every  one  out  and  the  house  shut  up,  so  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  a  raid  on  the  orchard,  and  make  the  best  of  the  juicy 
apples  we  found  there." 

"  S.  Viola  Ranch, 
"  S.  California, 

"Sept.  29th. 
*'  This  certainly  is  a  wonderfully  healthy  climate ;  people 
who  cannot  live  in  England  seem  quite  to  recover  out  here.  An 
old  lady  was  telling  me  the  other  day  of  her  son,  who  was  sent 
out  here  a  year  ago  in  a  dying  condition,  and  is  now  perfectly 
well  and  able  to  manage  a  ranch.  The  climate,  I  believe,  does 
wonders  for  consumption  and  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

'*  This  same  old  lady,  Mrs.  G.,  is  going  home  next  month  vid 
San  Francisco  and  Panama,  and  as  I  think  of  returning  about 
the  same  time,  perhaps  we   may  arrange  to    travel  together. 
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They  all  tell  me  I  shall  find  England  very  cold.  September  and 
October  are  the  hottest  months  here.  I  should  much  have 
liked  to  remain  the  winter,  and  feel  quite  sad  to  think  that  my 
happy  months  here  are  over.  California  has  seemed  to  me 
delightful,  and  I  shall  hope  to  revisit  it  at  some  future  date." 

"Oct  6th. 
"To-day,  I  have  been  busy  all  day,  sa3dng  good-bye  to 
my  many  friends  here.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  I  have  received  during  my  stay,  and  the  recollections 
of  this  bright  visit  will  often  rise  before  me  when  I  am  far  away 
in  the  old  country. 

"  Farewell,  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers.     I  leave  your  sun- 
kissed  shore  with  many  regrets ! 

"  Reseda." 


3im'6  miU. 

By  S.  SELOUS, 

Author  of  "My  Friend  De  Freitus;"   "The  Strange  Story  of 

Beethoven  Koffsky." 

I. 

When  Jim  Durrant  first  met  Lilian  Patterson  he  thought  her  the 
most  beautiful  creature  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  not  far  wrong, 
and  many  men  thought  the  same.  It  was  a  holy,  seraphic  kind 
of  beauty,  a  beauty  that  held  one  entranced,  and  even  slightly 
overawed — it  was  too  overwhelming  for  my  taste,  and  so  I  told 
my  friend  Jim.  I  prefer  a  more  usual  type  of  woman.  Every- 
thing about  Lilian  was  so  perfect,  the  red  and  white  of  her  con^ 
plexion  was  so  exquisitely  mingled,  her  hair  so  faultless  in  colour 
and  texture,  her  eyes  so  limpid,  her  features  so  exactly  cut,  that 
I  never  looked  at  her  without  thinking  of  the  most  perfectly- 
made  Parisian  doll — a  marvel  of  beauty  and  workmanship  that 
might  melt  at  a  breath.  If  I  had  married  Lilian  Patterson  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  get  over  the  idea  that  she  must 
be  kept  under  a  glass  case  for  week  days  and  only  taken  out  on 
Sundays — and  after  all  a  man  wants  his  wife  for  every  day  and 
not  only  for  best. 

But  Jim  Durrant  had  always  been  an  immense  admirer  of 
beauty ;  to  his  mind  it  was  a  woman's  first  duty  to  be  pretty, 
and  if  she  could  manage  to  soar  to  the  height  of  actual  loveliness, 
why,  so  much  the  better  for  her  and  for  all  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  her. 

Three  weeks  after  their  first  meeting  Jim  became  engaged  to 
his  golden-haired  Circe.  He  was  insanely  happy,  for  few  men 
are  capable  of  being  as  madly  in  love  as  he.^  He  was  an  absolute 
slave  to  the  lovely  bit  of  red  and  white  clay  that  had  enthralled 
•him.  Jim  was  not  rich;  as  incomes  go  now-a-days,  his  eight 
hundred  a  year  was  barely  enough  to  live  on  comfortably,  but  he 
never  went  to  see  Lilian  empty-handed.     He  showered  bouquets 
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and  jewels  upon  her,  and  she  accepted  his  gifts  calmly  and 
graciously,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  knows  she  is  a  divinity  and 
entitled  as  such  to  all  a  man  can  give  her,  whether  it  takes  the 
shape  of  money,  devotion,  or  his  very  heart's  blood. 

Jim  was  a  handsome  fellovv  himself,  blue-eyed  and  brown- 
skinned,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  extremely  winning  manners. 
They  had  won  the  heart  of  one  other  woman  at  least  Even  I, 
hardened  old  bachelor  though  I  am,  could  tell  that  Maggie 
Glover  was  head-over-ears  in  love  with  him,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  never  met  Lilian,  Jim,  who  was  an  easy-going 
fellow,  would  have  imagined  himself  in  love  with  Maggie, 
married  her,  and  met  with  quite  the  usual  amount  of  human 
happiness. 

Maggie  and  Jim  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives.  Mag^e 
hardly  remembered  the  time  when  Jim  had  not  been  the  sun 
round  which  her  little  world  revolved,  and  Jim  was  lazily  con- 
scious of  her  adoration,  and  accepted  it  all  with  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  superiority  and  condescension.  He  had  always  been  in  the 
jiabit  of  telling  Maggie  his  triumphs  and  his  troubles,  so  when 
Lilian  accepted  him  he  went  straight  to  Maggie  and  told  her  the 
joyful  news.  A  man  in  love  is  always  selfish  to  every  one 
outside  and  the  woman  who  seems  only  another  part  of  himself. 
Jim  hardly  noticed  Maggie's  pallor  and  the  agonized  eyes  which 
implored  him  to  spare  her  the  sight  of  his  happiness.  He  only 
felt  that  he  must  pour  out  his  exuberance  of  joy  to  some  one,  and 
Maggie  listened  patiently  to  praises  of  Lilian's  beauty  and  per- 
fection until  she  grew  sick  with  misery  and  a  new  dreadful  feeling 
of  envy  and  hatred.  But  Maggie  was  intensely  religious ;  perhaps 
her  religion  was  the  strongest  passion  of  her  nature,  and  after 
a  time  she  grew  able  to  look  upon  her  trouble  as  a  chastening 
that  it  would  be  almost  sinful  to  resist 

And  then,  about  three  months  after  that  extremely  trying 
half-hour,  when  Jim  told  her  of  his  engagement,  Mag^e  heard 
that  it  was  broken  off.  The  beautiful  Lilian  had  sufficient 
worldly  wisdom  to  jilt  her  somewhat  ineligible  fianci^  and  had 
accepted  in  his  stead  a  wealthy,  though  unpalatable-looking 
suitor.  Jim  stormed  and  prayed,  but  in  vain.  His  divinity's 
exquisitely- curved  lips  could  frame  a  most  decided  *'  no,*?  her 
expressive  eyes  could  be  extremely  unresponsive. 

"  You  know  I  love  you*  dearest  Jim/'  said  Liliaa    ^  I  shall 
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always  love  you,  and  if  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart " 
(Lilian's  language  was  always  well  chosen)  ^'  I  would  face  any 
amount  of  poverty  with  and  for  you ;  but  I  must  not  think  only 
of  myself :  my  dear  parents  are  old  and  poor  "  (embroidered  band- 
kerchief)  ;  "  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Morley  will  render  their  declin- 
ing years  secure  from  poverty  "  (same  business) ;  "  I  must  sacrifice 
.  my  own  life  to  theirs." 

"But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  saciifice  mine,"  said  Jim 
with  impatience  and  a  good  deal  of  logic.  "  They  are  not  my 
parents :  your  sentiments  are  very  beautiful  and  do  you  credit, 
but  you  didn't  talk  of  your  duty  to  your  parents  when  you 
accepted  me  three  months  ago." 

Lilian  turned  a  reproachful  glance  upon  him. 

"  You  gave  me  no  time  to  think,  Jim.  I — I  had  no  time  to 
think  of  duty,  and " 

"  And  Mr.  Orlando  Morley  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene," 
remarked  Jim  Durrant  grimly.  "  You  thought  I  and  my  eight 
hundred  a  year  were  better  than  nothing,  but  now  that  that 
elderly  brute  with  his  brewery,  and  his  house  in  Mayfair  and  his 
mansion  in  Lincolnshire  and  his  confounded  thousands  has 
turned  up,  you  find  it  convenient  to  think  of  your  dear  parents. 
Well,  I  release  you,  Lilian — marry  the  old  fellow,  but  when  you 
pride  yourself  on  having  fulfilled  your  duty  to  your  parents,  just 
give  a  glance  to  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  think  of  how 
you  have  carried  out  your  duty  to  me.  If  I  go  to  the  bad  utterly, 
or  marry  some  girl  I  don't  care  a  pin  for,  out  of  sheer  pique  and 
misery,  you  will  be  to  blame  for  it.     Don't  forget  that." 

Jim  stamped  away  in  a  fury,  and  Lilian  burst  into  tears,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  her  room  and  a  good  deal  of  misery. 
To  do  her  justice  she  loved  Jim  as  much  as  she  was  capable  of 
loving  any  one,  but  she  loved  money  more,  and  the  bare  thought 
of  poverty,  now  that  Mr.  Morley  and  his  thousands  had  burst  upon 
her  and  made  luxury  attainable,  was  unbearable.  What,  live  in 
penury  and  Camden  Town  when  Mayfair  was  in  her  grasp  ?— 
never!  So  Jim  and  Lilian  went  their  separate  ways,  and  Lilian's 
way  led  her  very  soon  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  It  was 
a  very  grand  wedding ;  her  train  was  brocade  and  three  yards  long, 
and  supported  with  difficulty  by  three  small  pages,  flanked  by  eight 
judiciously-selected  bridesmaids.  Her  photograph  appeared  in 
the  Ladfs  Pictorial^  and  her  trousseau  and  the  presents  were 
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duly  chronicled  in  the  same  paper.  Her  bridal  dress  suited 
LiUan  to  perfection — she  had  never  looked  more  seraphically 
lovely,  and  the  spectators  considered  Mr.  Morley  a  lucky  man. 

Jim  Durrant  was  there,  too  ;  concealed  in  a  dim  comer  of  the 
•  gallery,  he  heard  the  woman  who  had  jilted  him,  but  whom  he 
adored  as  much  as  ever,  vow  to  love,  honour  and  obey  Mr. 
Orlando  Morley,  a  stout,  elderly,  uninteresting  man,  whom, 
without  his  eight  thousand  a  year,  Lilian  would  certainly  never 
have  looked  at,  save  with  all  the  scorn  and  derision  of  a  spoilt 
beauty.  And  yet  now  she  promised  to  cleave  to  him  "  for  better, 
for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  till  death  us  do  part." 

Jim's  head  swam  as  he  heard  Lilian's  soft  voice  pronounce 
those  solemn  words  without  a  quaver.  He  rushed  out  of  the 
church,  parting  the  astonished  crowd  to  right  and  left,  and 
exciting  great  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  the  four  policemen 
hired  to  maintain  order  and  keep  off  pickpockets  on  this  grand 
occasion. 

Jim  Durrant  spent  hours  walking  up  and  down  the  streets 
aimlessly,  miserably ;  he  was  hard  hit,  and  he  suffered.  A  few 
days  later,  spurred  by  an  unbearable  feeling  of  humiliation  and 
wrong,  he  took  the  one  irrevocable  false  step  of  his  life.  He 
asked  Maggie  Glover  to  marry  him.  Poor  Maggie  was  not 
clever,  her  heart  had  grown  and  flourished  at  the  expense  of  her 
'  head.  She  was  one  of  those  soft,  loving  women  who  can  worship 
one  or  two  objects  with  an  overwhelming  devotion  ;  a  silly,  im- 
pulsive little  creature,  but  a  creature  that  through  force  of  love 
might  be  capable  of  higher  sacrifices  than  many  a  loftier-minded 
woman.  Jim  was  everything  to  her,  and  she  could  not  gauge  the 
.  peril  of  marrying  a  man  who  did  not  love  her. 

"  I  can't  offer  you  love,  Maggie,"  said  Jim,  "that's  all  dead  and 
gone,  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy — you — ^you  love 
me,  don't  you?"  It  was  a  superfluous  question,  Maggie's 
heart  was  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  don't  expect  you  to  love  me  yet,  Jim,"  said  she  meekly ; 
"  you  are  far  too  good  for  me,  I  know ;  but  if  you  really  wish  to 
marry  me,  if  it  will  make  you  happier  to  have  a  wife  to  care  for 

you,  why — I "  her  voice  broke,  her  soft  eyes  overflowed.   "  I 

love  you,  Jim  1 "  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
"  and  I  would  die  to  make  you  happy." 

So  Jim  and  Maggie  were  married. 
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Maggie  was  a  very  pale  and  unobtrusive  little  bride ;  white 
satin  did  not  suit  her,  and  Jim  looked  at  her  with  a  bitter  sense 
of  contrast.  Ah,  if  only  it  were  Lilian  standing  beside  him  at  the 
altar,  how  different  the  world  and  his  future  would  appear !  As 
he  thought  of  her  he  almost  saw  that  radiant  vision  by  his  side, 
he  heard  her  voice,  he  felt  her  hand  in  his ;  then  suddenly  he 
woke  from  his  dream  with  a  start — the  clergyman's  voice  was  in 
his  ears,  sounding  loud  and  almost  threatening. 

**  I  pronounce  that  they  be  man  and  wife  together  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Jim  looked  down  at  the  little  figure  by  his  side — it  was  Maggie, 
only  Maggie — her  hand  was  in  his,  she  was  his  wife — he  was 
fettered  for  ever ! 

II. 

For  a  few  months  Maggie  was  happy ;  she  worshipped  her 
husband  so  entirely  that  just  to  be  with  him  was  enough  for  her. 
A  few  kind  words,  an  occasional  careless  caress  quite  satisfied  her. 
It  must  be  said  that  Jim  was  very  comfortable  during  that  first 
year  of  his  married  life.  Maggie  was  an  excellent  housekeeper  ; 
she  made  Jim's  modest  income  go  a  long  way,  and  their  little 
house  in  Camden  Town  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  a  spot  as  I 
should  ever  wish  to  see.  And  Jim  was  not  unhappy ;  Lilian 
Morley  had  gone  so  completely  out  of  his  life  that  he  might  even 
have  entirely  forgotten  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  un- 
fortunate event.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jim  Durrant  would 
have  done  as  many  a  jilted  and  heart-broken  man  has  done 
before  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  recognized  that  the 
woman  he  had  married  out  of  mere  pique  was  worth  her  weight 
in  gold,  and  ended  by  falling  in  love  with  his  wife.  But  un- 
fortunately for  poor  Maggie,  Mr.  Orlando  Morley  saw  fit  to  catch 
the  influenza  that  was  taking  its  usual  winter's  stroll  round 
London,  and  one  morning,  when  Jim  Durrant  took  up  the  DaUy 
Telegraphy  his  eyes  alighted  on  the  following  paragraph  under  the 
head  of  deaths : 

"  Morley. — On  August  29th,  at  St.  Matthew's,  Bournemouth. 
James  Orlando  Morley,  the  beloved  husband  of  Lilian  Morley,  of 
61,  Park  Street,  Mayfair ;  and  Glastonbury  Hall,  Lincolnshire." 

Jim  was  off-  his  guard  and  when  he  read  that  paragraph  he 
started  and  turned  pale. 
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"  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said  Maggie  innocently ;  "  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  money  market  ?  " 

"  Nothing's  wrong,"  said  Jim  roughly ;  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
watch  me  like  a  dog  waiting  for  a  bone."  Maggie  made  no 
answer,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  it  was  the  first  time  her 
husband  had  spoken  harshly  to  her.  Jim  saw  the  tears  and  they 
irritated  him.  He  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  flung  it 
fiercely  away,  then  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  a  half-suppressed 
oath.  A  few  minutes  later  Maggie  heard  the  hall  door  close ; 
Jim  had  gone  without  a  word  of  good-bye. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Jim,  for  a  few  moments,  had  completely  for- 
gotten the  poor  girl's  existence ;  that  unlucky  paragraph  had 
raked  up  the  buried  past,  which,  after  all,  had  had  no  deeper 
covering  than  a  pauper's  corpse  in  a  city  churchyard,  and  all  his 
old  feelings  for  Lilian  had  returned  and  insisted  on  asserting 
themselves.  She  was  free :  that  elderly  uninteresting  old  brewer, 
who  had  dared  to  marry  such  a  young  and  lovely  creature,  was 
actually  dead  !  Dead.  Lilian  was  a  widow  now,  a  rich  widow» 
free  to  marry  the  man  she  loved.  These  reflections  carried  Jim 
out  into  the  street,  and  it  was  only  then,  when  the  hall  door 
banged  behind  him  and  he  caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  Maggie's 
pale  face  at  the  window,  that  he  remembered  his  wife.  Lilian 
was  free,  but  he  himself  was  bound — tied  for  life  to  a  woman  he 
could  never  love  and  who  was  terribly,  irritatingly  in  love  with 
him.  And  then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper,  "  the  beloved  husband  of  Lilian  Morley."  Beloved 
husband  I  the  words  irritated  and  wounded  him  ;  it  was  impossible 
that  that  fat  elderly  man  could  ever  have  been  the  beloved 
husband  of  Lilian,  Ais  Lilian.  How  could  she  parade  such  a 
palpable  falsehood  in  the  public  papers?  It  was  abominable! 
And  meanwhile  Maggie,  left  at  home,  spent  an  hour  in  tears, 
then,  not  being  devoid  of  curiosity,  took  up  the  newspaper  which 
had  had  such  an  effect  upon  Jim,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
succeeded  in  finding  the  paragraph  which  announced  the  death  of 
Mr.  James  Orlando  Morley.  Poor  Maggie  !  she  had  been  very- 
happy  for  the  last  few  months  in  the  hope  that  her  husband's 
heart  was  becoming  entirely  her  own,  and  now  she  saw  only  too 
qlearly  what  a  mistake  she  had  made.  She  realized  with  painful 
distinctness  what  Jim's  feelings  must  be  to  find  himself  bound 
now  that  Lilian  was  free.     But  when  Jim  came  home  that 
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evening  he  was  so  kind  to  her,  so  anxious  to  make  amends  for 
his  harshness  of  the  morning,  that  she  began  to  hope  again. 

Three  months  later  Maggie's  baby  was  born,  and  then  indeed 
a  new  life  began  for  her.  She  worshipped  her  child ;  she  had 
the  same  passionate  all-absorbing  devotion  for  it  that  she  had  for 
her  husband — she  only  lived  for  those  two  beloved  beings.  It 
is  useless  to  describe  Maggie's  feelings  for  her  child  ;  those  who 
have  children  can  realize  it  without  description,  ten  pages  of  pen 
and  ink  and  adjectives  would  not  bring  it  home  to  those  who 
have  none. 

And  now  everything  went  happily;  Jim  was  a  careful  and' 
tender  husband,  an  adequately  devoted  father,  and  for  a  few 
months  Maggie  lived  in  paradise.  One  day,  however,  the  snake 
found  its  way  into  that  happy  spot. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  Jim  and  Maggie  had  gone  after  church  for 
a  walk  in  Hyde  Park  ;  it  was  very  hot  and  sunny  and  they  sat 
down  to  rest  under  a  chestnut  tree  near  the  Lady's  Mile,  and 
watched  the  gay  crowd  pass  in  what  is  termed  the  church  parade. 
Maggie  was  very  happy  that  morning,  her  husband  had  praised 
her  bright  eyes  and  pink  cheeks ;  that  alone  was  enough  to  raise 
her  spirits,  and  she  prattled  away  merrily.  She  was  in  the  midst 
of  an  anecdote  tending  to  prove  the  prodigious  and  phenomenal 
powers  of  her  infant,  when  she  became  aware  that  her  husband's 
attention  had  wandered.  She  had  said,  "  Isn't  that  wonderful, 
dear ! "  three  times  and  he  had  not  answered ;  Jim  was  not 
listening.  No,  he  was  leaning  eagerly  forward  and  staring  fixedly 
at  a  lady  who  was  approaching  them.  Maggie  looked  also  and 
saw  such  a  beautiful  woman  that  her  heart  gave  a  great  bound 
and  then  stood  still.  The  warm  summer  air  grew  suddenly  cold 
and  she  shivered.  Instinct  told  her  at  once  that  this  tall  golden*- 
haired  creature,  whose  heavy  widow's  weeds  only  added  a  finishing 
touch  of  interest  and  sorrow  to  the  perfection  of  her  appearance, 
was  Lilian  Morley,  the  womaiTwho  had  jilted  Jim.  And  her 
husband  was  absolutely  absorbed  in  gazing  at  his  old  love ;  he 
was  entirely  deaf  to  his  wife's  voice  telling  him  an  anecdote  of  his 
own  baby.  Maggie's  cheeks  grew  white,  she  felt  the  presence  of 
a  danger.  She  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  Jim's  arm :  "  I  am  tired, 
dear ;  let  us  go  home,"  she  said,  but  Jim  took  no  notice.  Lilian 
was  close  upon  them  now,  her  crape  rustling  heavily  along  the 
ground,  her  small  head  shaded  by  an  elaborate  work  of  art  in  the 
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shape  of  a  parasol.  She  turned  slightly' as  Maggie  spoke/ and 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  couple  on  the  seat  A  flush  came  into  her 
cheeks,  her  tyes  brightened. 

"  Jim ! "  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her  hand,  **  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you ! " 

Jim  took  the  proffered  hand  in  silence,  he  had  completely  lost 
his  head,  and  Maggie,  who  had  also  risen  to  her  feet,  stood 
awkwardly  enough  looking  from  one  to  the  other.  Lilian  saw 
her  confusion  and  enjoyed  it. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  introduce  me  to  your  wife  ?  "  she  said 
smiling. 

Jim  stammered  out  a  few  words  and  the  two  women  shook 
hands,  Lilian  with  a  gracious  air  of  condescension  that  grated  on 
Maggie  like  an  insult,  Maggie  with  a  perceptible  hesitation  and 
awkwardness  that  was  delightful  to  Lilian,  who  never  had  much 
mercy  on  her  own  sex. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  my  sad  loss  ?  "  said  Lilian,  after 
a  pause. 

Jim  murmured  a  few  words  of  condolence. 

**  My  trouble  is  still  so  recent  that  I  see  very  few  people,  but 
an  old  friend  like  you  is  different.  Come  and  see  me  soon,  Jim, 
and  bring  your  wife.  I  am  always  at  home  after  five.  Come 
this  afternoon  if  you  can.  You  business  men  are  so  busy  on 
week-days.  Good-bye,  Jim.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Durrant ;  so  pleased 
to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 

And  with  a  gracious  shake  of  the  hand  Lilian  sailed  away, 
Jim's  eyes  following  her  until  the  graceful  black  figure  was  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  gay-coloured  dresses. 

**What  dress  are  you  going  to  wear  to  go  to  Mrs.  Morley'sthis 
afternoon,  Maggie?"  said  Jim  after  dinner. 

Maggie  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"  Oh !  Jim,  you  know  I  can't  leave  baby.  It's  Sarah's  after- 
noon out,  and  of  course  I  must  look  after  the  little  one." 

"  Then  I  must  go  by  myself,  I  suppose." 

"  What,  go  out  on  your  only  holiday  and  leave  me  all  alone  ? 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  take  baby  out  in  the  perambulator 
to  the  Regent's  Park." 

Jim  shifted  uncomfortably  on  his  chair. 

*  We  took  her  there  last  Sunday  ;  besides,  I — I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Morley,  and  you  ought  to  think  so,  too. 
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You  think  a  great  deal  about  your  religion,  Maggie.  You 
are  very  great  on  going  to  church  and  talking  about  charity 
and  duty  to  one's  neighbour  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
when  it  comes  to  practising  what  you  preach  you  don't  get 
very  far.  Mrs.  Morley  has  lost  her  husband — she  is  in  trouble 
— it  would  be  unkind  of  me  not  to  go  and  see  her.  As  for 
you " 

"You  can  make  my  excuses,"  said  Maggie,  her  lips  quivering 
a  little. 

So  Jim  went,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  and  when  he 
came  back — having  stayed  to  tea  and  supper — he  was  naturally 
irritated  to  find  that  Maggie  had  a  headache  and  a  white  face, 
and  was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

III. 

.It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  that  a  terrible  domestic 
calamity  fell  upon  the  Durrants.  Little  Molly  was  ailing  ; 
London  did  not  agree  with  the  child,  and  as  Jim  had  a  few 
weeks'  holiday  they  went  down  to  a  farmhouse  in  Yorkshire, 
hoping  that  the  bracing  sea  air  would  do  wonders  for  her. 
Molly  revived  at  first,  but  she  was  a  delicate  child  ;  she  caught 
a  chill,  the  chill  became  diphtheria,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was 
dead.  They  buried  the  poor  little  body  in  the  quiet  churchyard 
near  the  sea,  and  all  that  was  best  and  brightest  in  Maggie  was 
buried  in  that  grave  with  her  child.  She  bore  her  trouble  quietly 
and  bravely — intense  religious  feeling  helped  her — but  she  was 
never  the  same  after  little  Molly's  death.  As  for  Jim,  though  he 
grieved  for  a  week  or  two  he  soon  got  over  it :  to  the  father  little 
Molly  had  been  no  more  than  a  baby,  a  mere  bundle  of  clothes 
with  an  inconvenient  amount  of  lung  power,  but  to  the  mother 
it  was  more  than  that ;  it  was  not  only  her  own  child,  but  a 
mass  of  infinite  possibilities,  and  a  whole  future  was  buried  with 
her  baby. 

She  clung  more  intensely  than  ever  now  to  Jim.  He  was  all 
she  had  left  in  the  world.  To  do  Jim  Durrant  justice,  he  was 
very  kind  and  tender  to  his  wife  for  a  time,  but  day  by  day 
she  grew  less  necessary  to  him.  She  had  become  silent  and 
abstracted,  she  spent  hours  weeping  in  her  room,  grieving  over 
the  dead  child.  She  was  dreadfully  thin  and  pale,  and  quite 
unable  to  accompany  him  in  the  long  walks  which  were  his 
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relaxation  when  he  left  his  monotonous  office  work.  Day  by 
day  his  thoughts  turned  more  to  Lilian.  He  saw  Mrs.  Morlejr 
constantly,  more  often  than  his  wife  ever  guessed,  and  she  had 
taken  all  her  old  hold  upon  him.  Maggie's  devotion  annoyed 
him ;  the  touch  of  her  loving  hand  upon  his,  her  kisses,  her 
gentle  speeches,  and,  above  all,  the  tender  patient  smile  with 
which  she  received  even  harsh  words  from  him  irritated  her 
husband  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  He  constantly  contrasted 
her  sad  pale  looks  with  Lilian's  radiant  beauty,  till  at  last  his 
wife's  presence,  and  his  own  consciousness  of  cruelty  and  wrong 
towards  her,  became  almost  unbearable  to  the  unhappy  man. 
And  then  came  the  crisis;  some  look  or  tone,  an  unguarded 
word  from  Lilian  Morley  told  him  that  she  loved  him  still — after 
that  there  was  no  pausing  on  the  downward  course.  Jim  poured 
out  his  love  for  her  in  passionate  words,  told  her  that  without  her 
life  was  intolerable,  and  implored  her  to  go  with  him — anywhere 
— anywhere  in  the  wide  world  would  be  paradise  with  her.  Now 
this  was  a  very  puzzling  consideration  for  Lilian  Morley:  she 
loved  Jim  Durrant,  perhaps  all  the  more  by  force  of  contrast 
with  her  former  husband,  and  her  ideas  of  morality  were  not 
rigid,  but  she  hesitated  and  asked  for  time.  She  had  to  consider 
whether  love  and  Jim  would  turn  the  scale  against  social  position, 
and  after  mature  consideration  Lilian  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  possession  of  the  former 
should  entail  the  loss  of  the  latter.  She  was  beautiful  and 
she  was  rich ;  with  two  such  powers  as  these  London  society 
would  not  be  too  cruel  to  her.  Of  course,  Jim's  wife  would 
divorce  him,  and  then  everything  would  go  right  So  on 
Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  Lilian  wrote  Jim  the  fol- 
lowing epistle,  a  charming  combination  of  sentiment  and 
practical  detail : 

"  My  Own  Dearest, 

"  I  have  decided  you  are  right.  What  is  life  to  me  without 
love,  without  you !  I  am  content  to  give  up  all  for  your  sake, 
and  deem  the  world  and  everything  in  it  well  lost  for  love  and 
you.  You  say  you  can  bear  your  life  no  longer,  that  death 
would  be  preferable  to  life  without  me — and  what  you  feel  I 
feel.  I  shall  be  ready  on  Thursday  at  eight  o'clock.  Take 
tickets  for  Paris.    My  maid  will  accompany  us,  but  of  course 
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she  will  go  third-class.    I  shall  have  three  boxes,  a  hand-bag  and 
my  pug. 

**  Good-bye,  darling — ^in  frantic  haste, 

"  Your  ever  loving 

"Lilian/" 

Jim  read  that  letter  in  a  tumult  of  wild  joy  and  exultation, 
the  delirious  kind  of  joy  and  excitement  that  sober  virtue  could 
never  excite.  Even  the  mention  of  the  maid,  the  three  boxes 
and  the  pug  did  not  chill  him. 

He  covered  the  pink  delicately-scented  paper  with  kisses, 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket  with  a  shaking  hand  and  went  in  to 
dinner. 

**Jim,  dear,"  said  Maggie  when  the  meal  was  over,  "have  you 
brought  me  the  ribbon  I  asked  you  to  match  for  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Jim,  "  I  brought  it."  His  cheek  flushed  a  little, 
he  could  not  meet  his  wife's  eyes.  It  was  the  last  ribbon  he 
would  ever  match  for  her. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  remember  it,  dear,  when  you  have 
so  much  to  do." 

Her  soft  voice  sounded  dreadful  in  his  ears.  He  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  brought  out  a  small  parcel  and  flung  it 
down  on  the  table. 

"  Don't  sit  up  for  me  to-night,"  he  said  hoarsely  ;  **  I — I  shall 
not  be  in  till  late." 

The  door  slammed  behind  him,  and  Maggie  took  up  the 
parcel  with  a  little  sigh.  As  she  did  so  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
crumpled  bit  of  paper  lying  on  the  floor,  dragged  out  of  Jim's 
pocket  together  with  the  packet  Maggie,  the  most  methodical 
little  person  in  the  world,  picked  up  the  untidy  paper  at  once. 
In  another  moment  she  would  have  thrown  it  into.the  fire,  but  a 
small  thing  restrained  her.  A  delicate  fragrance  clung  to  the 
paper  and  took  Maggie  back  to  that,  day  in  Hyde  Park  when 
she  had  first  seen  Lilian  Morley ;  her  arm,  which  had  been  raised 
in  act  to  throw,  fell  suddenly  to  her  side,  her  breath  came  quick, 
her  cheek  paled  under  a  sudden  presentiment  of  evil.  Then 
slowly,  with  trembling  fingers,  she  opened  the  paper  and  read 
Lilian's  flowing  sentences. 

Maggie  sank  into  a  chair,  a  great  wave  of  horror  and  despair 
flooded  her  whole  being  and  deprived  her  of  consciousness.     It 
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was  almost  an  hour  before  she  shook  off  the  stupor  whidi 
paralyzed  even  the  power  to  suffer,  and  took  up  her  cross  of  life 
and  misery  again.  Her  husband  had  been  her  god,  and  now — 
oh !  to  what  a  depth  he  had  fallen  ! 

It  was  not  only  the  misery  of  realizing  that  he  did  not  love 
her,  had  never  learnt  to  love  her,  that  his  whole  heart  belonged 
to  this  other  woman,  but  there  was  all  the  horror  of  knowing  that 
Jim  was  about  to  commit  a  sin.  Maggie's  religious  creed  was  a 
very  simple  one :  if  you  did  right  you  went  to  heaven,  if  you 
did  wrong  you  went — in  the  opposite  direction.  Maggie  her- 
self was  so  happily  constituted  that  she  could  hardly  have  done 
wrong  if  she  had  tried,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  this  simple 
creed  of  hers  had  been  quite  satisfactory ;  but  now,  for  the  first 
time,  it  failed  to  comfort  or  support  hef.  She  shuddered  as  she 
thought  of  those  threatening  words,  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
Spiritual  death,  the  death  of  the  soul,  must  be  Jim's  doom.  It 
was  a  doom  she  had  calmly  contemplated  for  others,  from  the 
vantage  of  her  own  pedestal  of  virtue,  but  now  that  it  was  brought 
home  to  her,  now  that  it  was  her  own  husband  that  must  endure 
this  terrible  doom,  her  very  soul  sickened  at  the  thought.  But 
she  did  not  think  of  questioning  it — it  was  the  faith  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  up ;  there  was  no  hope  for  the  sinner  unless 
he  repented  before  it  was  too  late,  and  she  felt  that  Jim  would 
not  repent.  Oh !  God",  what  could  she  do  to  save  him  ?  Why 
had  she  married  him  ?  If  she  had  only  had  the  strength  of  mind 
to  push  that  hope  of  happiness  from  her,  Jim  would  be  safe  now 
and  happy — happy  with  Lilian.  And  at  that  thought  Maggie 
was  human  enough  to  feel  an  added  pang. 

She  buried  her  head  in  her  hands  and  thought  What  could 
she  do?  How  could  Jim  be  saved?  Oh  !  why  could  she  not 
die?  she  had  nothing  to  live  for;  her  baby  was  dead,  her 
husband  did  not  love  her,  life  stretched  before  her  in  a  dreary 
blank.  She  started  at  the  sudden  thought.  Her  death  would 
save  him.  He  would  be  free  to  marry  Lilian;  he  would  be 
happy,  she  only  would  be  guilty. 

Yes,  she  must  die,  she  must  commit  the  terrible  sin  of  taking 
the  life  that  had  been  given  her  to  spend  worthily,  the  life  that 
had  been  merely  lent  her  to  return,  worn  out,  perhaps,  but  pure 
and  unblemished. 

."  Oh !  God,"  prayed  poor  Maggie,  "  punish  me,  not  him ;  if 
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one  of  us  two  must  sin,  if  one  of  us  two  must  suffer  everlasting 
death,  let  it  be  me — not  him  I  not  him ! " 

Suicide  is  not  a  very  appalling  thought  to  many,  but  to  Maggie 
it  was  terrible  indeed ;  to  her  it  was  the  loss  of  every  spiritual 
good,  it  was  her  very  soul  she  gave  to  save  her  somewhat  un- 
worthy husband. 

Jim  came  home  that  night  in  a  perturbed  frame  of  mind :  he 
had  lost  Lilian's  letter,  and  an  unquiet  conscience  suggested  that 
Maggie  might  have  found  it — she  had  such  an  annoying  way  of 
tidying  everything  and  picking  up  every  stray  bit  of  paper. 
Would  she  be  waiting  up  for  him  ready  to  hurl  tears  and 
anathemas  at  his  guilty  head?  But  the  house  was  dark  and 
still,  Maggie  had  evidently  gone  to  bed,  and  when  he  went 
upstairs  he  found  his  wife  lying  fast  asleep,  the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion  after  long  mental  agony  and  conflict.  Jim  breathed 
freely  again.  ** It's  all  right,"  thought  he ;  "I  must  have  pulled 
out  the  letter  with  my  handkerchief;  Tm  glad  Tm  spared  a 
domestic  jovation.  I  daresay  Maggie  will  take  it  quietly  enough 
when  the  blow  falls  ;  after  all  she  married  me  with  her  eyes 
open.  I  told  her  I  could  not  give  her  love,  and  if  she  had  been 
wise  she  would  have  known  that  when  a  man  doesn't  love 
his  own  wife  it's  deuced  easy  for  him  to  love  some  other  fellow's 
instead." 

But  next  morning  even  Jim's  indifferent  eyes  saw  that  Maggie 
looked  pale.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  said,  looking  up  from 
his  cup  of  coffee,  "  you  look  ill,  Maggie." 

"  I — my  tooth  aches  rather  badly,"  said  poor  Maggie  ;  "  I  shall 
go  out  presently  and  get  some  chloroform." 

**  Chloroform  ?  I've  got  some,"  said  Jim  ;  "  got  it  a  few  days 
ago  for  my  own  confounded  tooth.  You  can  get  it  out  of  my 
dressing-table  drawer  if  you  like.  Well,  good-bye,  Maggie ; 
Tm  off" 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Maggie,  faintly,  and  then  jumping  up  she 
flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  clung  to  him  for  a  moment. 
"Jim  !  Jim !  good-bye." 

**Why,  what's  the  matter?"  said  Jim  carelessly;  "you  are 
quite  dramatic,  Maggie." 

She  turned  away  and  took  up  the  newspaper ;  she  had  said 
her  last  words,  looked  her  last  look  at  him ;  when  Jim  came  back 
again  he  would  find  her  dead.    She  kept  her  head  steadily  turned 
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away ;  she  heard  his  footstep  cross  the  room,  but  she  had  the 
strength  of  mind  not  to  look  up.  When  at  last  she  put  down 
the  paper  and  looked  round  she  was  alone. 

Maggie  went  upstairs  and  got  out  the  bottle  of  chloroform ; 
she  had  quite  resolved  to  kill  herself.  She  paused  by  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  into  the  dreary  street ;  it  was  bitterly  cold, 
the  wind  was  groaning  in  the  chimneys,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground.  As  she  looked,  a  little  procession  of  black-clad  figures 
came  slowly  down  the  street ;  two  of  them,  with  bent  heads  and 
eyes  reddened  with  tears,  carried  a  tiny  coffin  on  their  shoulders. 
Maggie  gave  a  sudden  cry  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
Recollection  had  burst  upon  her ;  it  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
child's  death.  In  the  anguish  of  mind  she  had  endured,  she  had 
actually  forgotten  it.  Her  child,  her  little  Molly,  she  was  lying 
there  in  her  grave  far  away,  all  alone  under  the  snow,  and  her 
mother  had  forgotten  her.  An  intense  longing  came  to  her  to  see 
that  churchyard  again,  to  stand  by  her  child's  grave,  and  take  a 
last  memory  of  it  with  her  on  the  far,  uncertain  journey  on  which 
she  was  bound. 

So  Maggie  hastily  scribbled  a  line  to  her  husband,  and  a  few 
hours  later  found  her  at  Daling  station.  It  was  an  hour's  walk 
to  Eldon  church  and  the  snow  was  falling,  but  what  did  the  poor 
creature  care  for  any  physical  discomfort  ?  She  toiled  slowly  on, 
the  snow  impeding  her  progress,  and  clinging  heavily  round  her 
boots  and  skirts.  The  sun  was  sinking  when  she  reached  Eldon 
village  ;  the  bitter  cold  had  driven  every  one  indoors,  no  one  saw 
the  dark  figure  as  it  stumbled  painfully  on  in  the  teeth  of  the 
stormy  wind.  At  last  she  reached  the  churchyard,  and  groped 
her  way  through  the  quickly-falling  darkness  to  the  quiet  comer 
where  Molly  lay.  The  little  mound  was  covered  deep  in  snow — 
never  had  Molly  lain  in  a  softer,  prettier,  purer  bed. 

**  I  will  die  here,  on  your  grave,"  whispered  Maggie ;  "  you 
shan't  be  lonely  any  more,  my  darling ;  mother  will  soon  be  with 
you." 

She  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  grave  and  covered  the  frozen 
grass  with  kisses.  How  cold  it  was ;  she  still  held  Jim's  bottle 
of  chloroform,  but  as  the  cold  increased  it  fell  from  her  frozen 
hand  and  slid  down  into  the  snow.  Maggie  did  not  notice 
it,  her  limbs  were  cold  as  ice,  but  her  head  felt  on  fire.  She 
hpard  her  dead  child's  voice,  she  felt  its  little  hand  in  hers. 
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**  I  am  coming,"  she  whispered  ;  **  mother  is  coming,  Molly." 
She  fell  forward  her  full  length  upon  the  grave  and  the  snow  fell 
softly  upon  her. 


When  Jim  came  home  that  evening  dinner  was  waiting  for 
him,  but  no  Maggie.  The  servant  gave  him  his  wife's  note  and 
Jim  opened  it  with  a  certain  anxiety ;  had  she  read  Lilian's  letter 
after  all  ?    But  he  soon  breathed  freely. 

"  Dear  Jim,"  ran  the  hurried  scrawl,  which  Jim  mentally  con- 
trasted with  Mrs.  Morley's  elegant  caligraphy,  *'  don't  expect  me 
back  to-night,  it  is  the  anniversary  of  our  child's  death,  and  I  am 
going  down  to  Eldon  to  pray  by  her  grave.  Good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you  always." 

Jim's  lips  curled  a  little  at  those  last  words ;  it  was  so  like 
Maggie  to  write  like  that ;  one  might  really  imagine  that  she 
was  never  going  to  see  him  again.  Then  his  conscience  smote 
him ;  after  all,  was  not  that  true  enough  ?  It  was  Wednesday  ; 
after  to-day,  poor  Maggie  would  lose  her  husband  for  ever. 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  impatiently  away  from 
his  thoughts. 

**  Of  course  she'll  get  over  it,"  he  said  half  aloud  ;  "  what  is  the 
use  of  thinking  of  it  ?  what  is  to  be,  must  be." 

He  went  to  bed  and  slept  well,  but  the  next  morning  was 
fated  to  be  an  agitating  one.  He  had  only  just  begun  breakfast 
when  a  telegram  was  brought  to  him.  Jim  opened  it  with  a 
trembling  hand  ;  was  it  from  Lilian  ?  had  anything  gone  wrong  ? 
But  his  fears  on  that  score  were  soon  set  at  rest ;  it  was  from 
the  doctor  at  Eldon,  the  same  doctor  who  had  prescribed  for 
Molly. 

*'  Come  at  once  I  your  wife  is  dying." 

Jim  staggered  under  those  words  as  though  they  had  been 
blows.  Maggie  dying  I  poor  little  loving  Maggie,  who  had 
never  given  him  a  harsh  word  or  a  chilling  look.  It  was 
horrible  1     He  felt  like  a  murderer. 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  Jim  reached  Eldon,  They  had 
taken  Maggie  to  the  old  farmhouse  where  she  and  her  husband 
had  stayed  a  year  ago,  and  she  was  lying  on  the  bed  where  little 
Molly  had  died. 

The  doctor  rose  and  came  to  Jim  with  a  grave  face. 
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"  She  lives  still,"  he  said,  "  but  she  is  unconscious ;  there  is 
no  hope." 

**  But  how,  how  ?  "  stammered  Jim. 

The  doctor  answered  his  unspoken  question. 

"She  was  found  early  this  morning  lying  on  your  child's 
grave.  It  had  snowed  most  of  the  night  and  it  was  very  cold  ; 
she  cannot  survive  the  shock  ^nd  the  exposure." 

Jim  took  the  doctor's  place  by  Maggie's  side  and  looked  down 
at  the  poor  white  face.  He  was  a  miserable  man ;  if  he  had 
murdered  her  he  could  hardly  have  felt  more  guilty.  The  cold 
hand  he  held  in  both  his  own  stirred  a  little,  then  Maggie's  eyes 
opened  and  met  his  own. 

**Jim!"  she  murmured  feebly,  "I  didn't  think  I  should  see 
you  again.     Good-bye,  Jim." 

**  Maggie,"  he  cried,  holding  her  tightly  to  him,  **  don't  say 
good-bye,  don't  leave  me ;  I — I  will  do  better  in  the  future, 
indeed  I  will ;  Til  be  a  better  husband  to  you ;  don't  die, 
Maggie ! " 

And  he  meant  it  at  the  moment 

Maggie  smiled,  the  patient  tender  smile  that  had  so  often 
irritated  him ;  it  only  touched  him  now. 

"  No,  dear ;  it's  better  so.  I — I  hope  you  will  be  happy  when 
I  am  gone,  Jim,"  her  voice  grew  very  low  and  faint  "  Bury  me 
there,  where  they  found  me ;  bury  me  near  my  little  Molly." 

She  lay  silent  for  a  while,  then  suddenly  she  raised  herself  on 
her  pillows,  a  curious  light  upon  her  face. 

" I  love  you,  Jim  !  "  she  cried,  "and  I  would  die  to  make  you 
happy ! " 

Her  mind  had  wandered  back  to  the  day  when  Jim  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife.  Those  were  Maggie's  last  words  ;  she  fell  back 
into  her  husband's  arms  and  died,  but  the  bright  smile  of  love 
and  happiness  still  lingered  on  her  face. 

Maggie  was  buried  in  Eldon  churchyard ;  her  name  was  added 
to  the  tablet  which  already  bore  her  child's.  For  a  few  months 
Jim  was  quite  conscious-stricken  and  heart-broken,  but  his  was 
an  elastic  temperament  and  he  soon  recovered  his  normal  cheer- 
fulness. Jim  Durrant  was  a  very  charming  fellow,  but  wanting 
in  imagination  ;  he  never  guessed  that  Lilian's  letter  to  him  had 
been  his  wife's  death-blow ;  he  had  never  gauged  the  depth  of 
Maggie's  character  or  realized  the  intensity  of  her  love  for  him. 
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"  Poor  little  Maggie,"  he  said  to  me,  not  so  very  long  after  her 
death ;  "  I  ought  never  to  have  married  her ;  if  I  hadn't  she  would 
soon  have  married  some  other  fellow  and  been  perfectly  happy. 
She  was  such  a  tender,  clinging  little  thing,  she  would  have  learnt 
to  love  any  one." 

After  that  I  was  not  surprised  when,  eight  months  later,  I 
heard  that  Jim  had  married  Lilian  Morley.  Jim  Durrant  is  a 
rich  man  now,  and  his  wife  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  London,  so  I  suppose  he  is 
happy.    Whether  he  quite  deserves  to  be  is  another  question. 


H  fair  t)in&oo* 

Bj  JOHN  H.  WILLMER. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

AT    THE    WEDDING. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying,  "  Happy'^is  the  bride  on 
whom  the  sun  shines  brightly,"  then  a  most  happy  future  was  in 
store  for  Macbay  and  Kate  Turnbull,  for  the  sun  seemed  never 
to  have  shone  with  greater  brilliancy  than  on  the  morning  of  their 
nuptials. 

As  a  rule,  in  India — except  during  the  monsoons — ^the  sun  in- 
variably shines  brightly,  but  on  this  particular  morning  there 
was  not  a  speck  of  black  in  the  whole  sky. 

Mr.  Turnbull  was  much  better,  and  he  was  able  to  be  out  of 
bed  and  at  the  church  to  give  away  his  daughter. 

The  ceremony  did  not  take  place  in  the  morning,  as  was 
originally  intended,  but  at  4  p.m.,  for  it  was  found  that  1 1  a.m 
would  be  too  hot  an  hoiir.  The  little  church  was  crowded  The 
reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  this,  because  of  the 
paucity  of  associable  people  at  Mariepoor,  but  the  majority  of 
the  congregation  was  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers — 
European  and  native — with  whom  Macbay  was  a  prime  favourite. 
Now  I  am  afraid  I  have  a  disappointment  in  store  for  my  lady 
readers.  I  am  sure  they  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  a 
description  of  the  bride's  dress.  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  tell 
them.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  the  different  stuffs 
dresses  are  made  of.  Beyond  saying  that  the  bride  looked 
charming,  and  that  Helen— one  of  the  bridesmaids  —  looked 
bewitchingly  pretty,  I  must,  of  necessity,  skip  over  that — to 
ladies — most  interesting  item  in  the  programme. 

After  the  blessing  was  given  and  the  register  signed,  the  newly- 
married  couple  drove  to  their  new  home,  followed  by  the  guests. 
A  number  of  very  appropriate  speeches  were  made,  and  Mr.  Jones 
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recited  a  poem  composed  by  himself.  It  consisted  of  no  less 
than  fifty  verses,  each  ten  lines  long,  and  ended  up  with  a  moral — 
the  meaning  of  which  was  difficult  to  understand.  The  majority 
of  the  guests  withdrew  to  the  room  in  which  the  many  presents 
were  placed  for  inspection,  during  the  recital  of  the  poem,  which 
bore  the  felicitous  title,  "  May  they  be  happy  though  wedded." 

Dancing  commenced  at  8.30  p.m.  •  The  military  band  was  in 
attendance,  and  the  soldiers  played  their  very  best. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Devaki  was  very  anxious  to  witness 
the  dancing.  Well,  she  was  present.  Dressed  as  an  ayahy  she 
was  in  the  cloak-room.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  she  peeped 
out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dancers  and  especially  of  Vincent. 
The  latter,  she  noticed,  was  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of 
dancing.  She  attributed  this  to  his  longing  to  be  with  her. 
There  was  another  present  who  was  watching  Vincent  as  closely 
as  DevakL  This  was  Helen.  She  wondered  very  much  why  he 
never  went  near  Jane,  for  she  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  the  great 
mistake. 

"  This  is  an  inexplicable  mystery  to  me,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  why  Vincent  does  not  go  near  Jane.  Even  though  he  be 
desirous  of  keeping  his  engagement  a  secret,  yet  how  can  he  keep 
aloof  from  her  the  whole  evening  if  he  loves  her  ?  " 

Their  eyes  met.  It  was  by  accident — at  least  on  the  part  of 
Vincent.  He  had  studiously  avoided  her  the  whole  of  the 
evening.  Helen  bowed  to  him.  It  was  nothing  but  right,  now, 
that  he  should  go  up  to  her. 

"  How  distant  we  have  been  the  whole  of  the  evening,"  said 
Miss  Hoyles,  holding  up  her  head. 

**I  have  reason,"  said  Vincent  in  his  usual  straightforward 
manner,  "  to  be.  I  asked  you  a  question  at  the  sports  and  you — 
you ^" 

"  I  was  rude — out  with  it.  I  was  busy  thinking — No  !  I  hate 
telling  lies.  I  did  mean  to  be  rude  to  you,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  cannot  explain  the  reason  why,  and  you  must  not  ask  me 
either." 

'•But  I  think  I  know." 

"  I'm  sure  you  don't" 

"  Were  you  not  told  some  news  about  me  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Helen's  head,  and  she  was  filled  with 
shame  because  he  had  discovered  her  secret    Vincent  noticed  it, 
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and  fearful  lest  her  face  should  attract  attention  in  the  room,  he 
gave  her  his  arm  and  walked  out  into  the  garden  with  her. 

**  It  is  nice  and  cool  here,"  said  Helen,  thankful  that  she  was 
able  to  make  this  remark  to  break  the  painful  silence. 

"  Very,"  returned  Vincent  Then  standing  still,  and  looking 
her  full  in  the  eyes,  he  said  :   "  Helen." 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed  her  by  her  Christian 
name. 

"  Mr.  Vincent,  you  have  no  right  to " 

*'  Listen  to  me  before  you  speak.  Helen,  the  rumour  about  my 
being  engaged  to  Jane  Greengrass  is  false — how  such  a  report 
could  have  been  spread  I  do  not  know." 

Helen  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  fell  sobbing  into  Vincent's  arms. 
Vincent  explained  to  her,  as  soon  as  she  was  a  bit  subdued,  how 
he  came  to  hear  about  his  engagement  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  White, 
and  how  it  had  surprised  him.  **  The  only  reason,"  continued 
Vincent,  "  I  can  give  is,  that  Richard  was  jealous  of  me." 

**  The  wretch  1  But  tell  me,  Charles,  how  you  came  to  guess 
my  secret — my  love  for  you." 

"  Your  strange  behaviour  at  the  sports.  It  was  not,  however, 
explainable  to  me  till  I  met  Mr.  White,  when  he  told  me  of  the 
rumour  about  my  engagement" 

"  Such  a  wicked  rumour !  You  don't  know — ^you  cannot  imagine 
what  a  sense  of  numbness  I  felt  when  I  heard  it  And  you — 
you  must  have  been  very  angjry  with  me  for  treating  you  so 
rudely.  But  let  us  kiss  and  make  up — ^there !  The  first  kiss. 
How  sweet  Another?  There,  you  deserve  it  after  my  treat- 
ment of  you.     What  did  you  do,  Charles,  after  leaving  me  ?  " 

"I— I " 

He  had  been  living  in  a  dream.  Now  he  had  awakened  to  the 
awfulness  of  his  position.     He  stood  speechless. 

"What  is  it— tell  me?"  pleaded  Helen. 

Vincent  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  Helen  felt  him  tremble. 

"  Charles !  Charles !  speak  1    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no.  Leave  me  1  I  am  a  wretch.  I  have  done 
wrong  and  wronged  you.  I've  pledged  my  word  to  another. 
But — but — ^it  is  not  Jane.  Helen,  forgive  me.  Hear  me  and  I 
know  you  will. " 

**  Good-bye  ! "  was  all  she  said.  Then  turning  from  him  she 
passed  from  his  side.     He  heard  her  sob,  and  he  would  have 
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rushed  to  her,  but  his  legs  refused  to  move.  His  head  seemed 
to  be  in  a  whirl,  and  suddenly  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
The  fall  had  the  result  of  arousing  him.  He  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  then  stood  undecided  whether  to  return  to  the  dance-room 
or  go  home.  At  length  he  decided  to  do  the  latter,  not  caring 
what  construction  would  be  put  on  his  leaving  without  a  word  to 
his  host  and  hostess.  His  house  was  not  far  off,  and  in  a  little 
while  he  was  at  home  and  in  bed.  But  sleep  he  could  not,  and 
the  whole  of  that  night  he  lay  awake. 

Meanwhile,  Helen  returned  to  the  house.  But  she  did  not 
enter  the  hall  just  at  once ;  instead,  she  went  into  the  ladies'  room 
to  wash  her  face  and  brush  her  hair.  As  she  entered,  a  hand  was 
placed  on  her  shoulder,  and  turning  around,  she  was  face  to  face 
with  an  ayah.  Indignant  at  the  woman  touching  her,  Helen 
demanded  of  her  what  she  meant.  But  the  girl,  ignoring  her 
question  as  well  as  her  fiery  looks,  calmly  said : 

"  Madam,  look  in  this  glass." 

Helen  mechanically  did  her  bidding. 

"Now  turn  your  eyes  on  me,"  continued  the  ayahy  and  as 
she  spoke,  she  drew  aside  her  sariy  which  was  partly  concealing 
her  features.     Helen  started. 

"  My  face  ! "  she  exclaimed.    *'  How  alike  we  are." 

*'  True ! "  answered  the  girl,  and  Helen  thought  she  discovered 
a  tone  of  anguish  in  her  reply.  **  We  would  be  taken  for  sisters — 
only  you  are  fair  and  I  dark.  'Tis  this  likeness,  madam,  that 
is  causing  both  of  us  misery." 

"How?" 

"  ril  explain :     I  am  Vincent  Sahib's  betrothed." 

Helen  trembled. 

"You  see,"  continued  Devaki — for  it  was  she — "we  are  so 
alike,  you  and  I,  that  he  loves  us  both.  I  know,  now,  why  he 
proposed  to  me — because  you  insulted  him.  I  said  just  now  that 
he  loves  us  both,  but  you  more  than  me.  I  do  not — I  cannot 
blame  him.  Who  could  help  loving  so  fair  a  creature  as  you— do 
not  interrupt  me.  I  tell  you  truly  that  he  loves  you  more  than  he 
does  me — because  you  are  the  best — because  Devaki  is  not  good 
enough,  and  now  Devaki  will  tell  him  that  he  must  love  you." 

"Never  I" 

"  But  she  will ;  I,  Devaki,  love  him — would  die  for  him — but 
will  not  marry  him  now.     I  am  not  jealous — I  love  you.    When 
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you  turned  him,  our  lord,  away,  he  came  to  me,  your  image — 
though  an  imperfect  one  save  in  face  and  form — and  asked  me 
to  have  him." 

"  Peace,  Devaki !  Vincent  is  yours.  He  forgot  himself  to- 
night. He  is  a  noble  fellow.  Did  you  not  hear — for  you  must 
have  been  a  witness  to  our  meeting — what  he  said  to  me  when 
he  remembered  his  position  ?  " 

"  I  did.  I  was  out  in  the  garden  when  you  two  came  and 
stood  close  by  the  bench  on  which  I  was  sitting.  Yes,  I  did 
hear ;  but  shall  I  let  him  sacrifice  himself  for  me  ?  Never.  You 
undervalue  the  pureness  of  my  love.  Devaki  will  be  miserable 
without  her  lover  ;  but  much  more  would  she  be  miserable  did  she 
know  she  was  making  him  unhappy." 

"  Listen  to  me.  Yours  is  foolish  talk.  You  must  not  wrong 
yourself  for  my  sake.  You  are  a  generous  creature — God  alone 
knows  how  generous!  but  I  tell  you  this,  I  will  not  marry 
Vincent  if  he  breaks  off  his  engagement  with  you.     I  swear  it ! " 

"  Hush  !     Make  no  ra.sh  oath.     Recall  it." 

**  I  shall  not." 

"  Then  will  Devaki  be  unhappy." 

''  No,  she  must  not.  In  a  few  months  more  I  shall  have  sailed 
for  my  home,  and  then  Vincent  will  forget  me." 

"  Never.  How  can  .he — ^how  iwill  he  ever  be  able  to  forget 
you  ?  Me,  it  is  possible  ;  but  you,  never — Ha !  Did  you  see 
that?" 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Helen,  looking  frightened. 

"  A  face  flattened  against  the  window-pane." 

"No.    Whose  face?" 

"  I  know  it ;  but  where  did  I  see  it  ?  Yes,  yes  ;  the  beggar  I 
gave  a  drink  to,  the  other  day.  He  has  been  watching  us.  I'll 
run  out  and  see  what  he  wants." 

"  Don't  you  go,"  cried  Helen,  seizing  the  girl  by  her  sari,  "  I'll 
send  one  of  the  servants  after  him." 

"  He'll  have  disappeared  then.  Let  me  go — I'm  not  afraid.  Til 
run  out  and  see,"  and  slipping  away  from  Helen,  she  ran  out  into 
the  darkness. 

Five — ten — fifteen  minutes  went  slowly  by,  and  Devaki  did  not 
return.  Helen,  thinking  the  girl  had  run  home,  went  and  bathed 
her  face  and  brushed  her  hair,  and  then  entered  the  dance-rooai. 

**  Well,  you  are  a  fine  one,"  said  young  Mrs.  Macbay.    "  Where 
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have  you  been  all  this  while?  Ted,"  turning  to  her  husband, 
*'  this  young  lady  has  been  playing  truant." 

"  And,  I  think,  Vincent  too.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where 
he  is,  Miss  Hoyles  ?  " 

Helen  blushed,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macbay  smiled. 

"He  was  with  me— outside,  about  half-an-hour  ago,"  said 
Helen.     "  But  I  think  he  has  gone  home." 

**  Gone  home !     Do  you  know  why  ?  " 

Before  Helen  could  answer,  Richard's  loud  voice  interrupted 
her  with :  "  Good  evening.  Miss  Hoyles.  "  Though  she  disliked 
the  man,  Helen  was  glad  of  his  presence  now. 

She  bowed,  slightly,  in  acknowledgment 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  this  evening,  to  talk  to — till  now,"  said 
Greengrass. 

**  Because,"  said  Helen  eagerly,  to  avoid  coming  back  to  the 
conversation  she  had  just  been  having,  *'you  have  not  been  here 
very  long." 

**  True.  I  came  in  about  an  hour  ago.  Business  prevented 
me  coming  earlier,"  said  he,  turning  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macbay.  ''  I 
wanted  very  much  to  see  you,  Miss  Hoyles,"  he  continued,  "  to 
apologize  to  you  for  the  rumour  I  spread  about  Vincent." 

Helen's  eyes  flashed,  as  she  demanded : 

"Tow^?" 

**  I — I — well,  I  believe,"  said  Richard,  making  up  a  lie,  "  you 
heard  it  from  Jones — I  mean  about  my  sister  being  engaged  to 
Vincent,  and  you  told  others,  and  they  spread  the  news  further. 
Now,  when  Vincent  has  flatly  denied  that  there  is  an)^ing  like 
an  engagement  between  him  and  Jane,  people  have  pointed  you 
out  as  the  one  who  spread  the  rumour.  Therefore  I  apologize, 
for  the  fault  is  mine.     I  told  Jones." 

"  People  blame  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Miss  Hoyles  is  the  last  person  to  gossip,"  said  Macbay. 

'*  And,"  said  his  wife, "  Mariepoor  knows  it." 

"  Gentlemen,  take  your  partners  for  the  vcdse)' 

It  was  the  cry  of  the  M.  C. 

"Who  is  your  partner?"  asked  Richard,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macbay  walked  away. 

"  I  am  not  dancing,"  said  Helen,  anticipating  a  proposal  from 
Richard. 

35* 
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"  Let  me  take  you  out  on  to  the  verandah,"  said  he. 

**  No,  thank  you.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  however,  if 
you  will  find  my  father  for  me." 

'*  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure." 

But  he  added  faside),  **  Confound  your  father ! " 

Major  Hoyles  was  struck  with  the  change  in  his  daughter's 
looks,  and  after  apologizing  for  leaving  early  to  his  host  and  host- 
ess, he  took  Helen  home. 

"  They  have  had  a  row,"  said  Mrs.  Macbay  to  her  husband, 
«  Helen  and  Vincent." 

*'  I  hope  not,"  returned  he  ;  "  I'll  see  Vincent  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

'*  You  will  never  quarrel  with  me,  will  you  ?  " 

*'  Never,  I  hope,"  and  their  lips  met.  No  one  was  looking,  for 
the  above  scrap  of  conversation  took  place  after  the  dance,  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macbay  were  alone  together. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  asked  the  young  lady,  "  what  you  said 
one  day,  about  your  not  being  able  to  marry  until  you  did  some- 
thing noticeable,  and  so  get  promotion  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  your  father  settled  the  question  by  giving  me  those 
forty  thousand  rupees  on  the  condition  that  we  married  at  once. 
I  certainly  had  no  objections.     Had  you  ?  " 

"  No — how  can  you  ask !  " 

Macbay  drew  her  to  him  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss  on  her  lips. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

VINCENT  IS  TOLD  A  GREAT  SECRET. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  dance,  it  rained 
very  hard,  nor  did  it  cease  raining  till  a  quarter  past  six.  At 
eight  o'clock  Vincent  was  up  and  dressed,  and,  after  breakfast- 
ing, he  went  over,  as  usual,  to  the  hospital  to  see  his  patients. 
When  his  work  was  over,  he  thought  he  would  go  down  to 
Jaggoonath's  to  see  Devaki.  As  yet,  the  banker  was  not  aware 
of  the  existing  relationship  between  his  daughter  and  the  doctor. 
Acting  on  Devaki's  advice,  Vincent,  as  yet,  kept  the  old  man  in 
ignorance  of  the  engagement.  It  was  thought  best  by  Devaki 
not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  till  her  father  retired  from  business — 
which  step  he  intended  taking  very  shortly. 

On  nearing  the  bridge,  a  strange  sight  met  Vincent's  eyes :  he 
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saw  a  man  and  a  woman  struggling.  The  young  doctor  rushed 
forward  to  help  the  woman,  whom,  as  he  approached  nearer,  he 
discovered  to  be  Devaki's  nurse.  The  man  now  turned  his  face 
towards  him,  and  to  his  surprise,  Vincent  saw  it  was  Richard. 
The  woman  had  Richard  by  the  throat  and  was  dragging  him 
towards  the  water.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  parapet,  and  now 
they  both  would  have  fallen  over,  had  not  Richard  put  forth  all 
his  strength  and  thrown  the  old  woman  from  him.  Over  she  went 
into  the  swollen  river.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Vincent 
leaped  in  after  her.  It  was  several  seconds  before  he  reached  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  luckily,  or  he 
would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  A  few 
vigorous  strokes  took  him  out  of  harm's  way.  Now  he  looked 
about  him  for  the  woman.  She  had  rounded  the  rock  on  a 
fallen  tree  and  was  being  carried  swiftly  down  stream.  Keeping 
well  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  Vincent  struck  out  boldly  for  the 
woman,  who  cried  loudly  that  she  was  tired  and  would  sink  if  she 
were  not  rescued  immediately.  Vincent  was  not  long  in  reach- 
ing her.  One  of  his  arms  he  placed  around  her  waist,  to  support 
her,  and  with  his  right  hand  he  grasped  the  tree.  Down  the 
river  they  went  with  fearful  speed,  and  soon  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  banker's  house.  Vincent  shouted,  and  a  mali  made  his 
appearance.  He  took  in  the  situation  at  once,  and  rushed 
back  into  the  house,  but  soon  reappeared,  and  this  time 
followed  by  another  man  who  had  a  rope  in  his  hand. 
"  Throw  I "  shouted  Vincent.  The  nudi  obeyed,  but  the  rope 
fell  short  of  the  mark. 

In  his  eagerness  to  grasp  the  rope,  Vincent  let  go  the  tree, 
which,  now  no  longer  weighted,  swept  swiftly  down  the  river. 
The  doctor  found  it  very  difficult  to  swim  and  support  the 
old  woman.  He  called  to  the  men  on  the  bank,  who  were  run- 
ning fast  to  keep  up  with  him.  Over  and  over  again  they  threw 
the  rope,  but  without  success.  At  length,  one  of  them  weighted 
an  end  of  the  rope,  and,  putting  on  a  spurt,  he  got  several  yards 
ahead  of  Vincent  Then,  with  a  good  throw,  he  sent  the  rope 
over  on  to  the  opposite  bank.  Vincent  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and, 
as  he  swept  up  to  the  rope,  seized  it,  and  both  he  and  his  com- 
panion were  swiftly  dragged  to  land. 

So  exhausted  was  the  old  nurse  that  she  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  banker's.    On  arriving  there,  Vincent  had  her  conveyed  to  her 
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own  quarters  and  put  into  dry  clothes.  Then  he  asked  if  the 
banker  and  his  daughter  were  at  home. 

**  Heard  you  not  the  news,  sahib  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  malis. 

"What  news?" 

"  About — but  come,  sahib,  and  ask  the  old  nurse.  She  knows 
more  than  I  do." 

Fearing  that  something  serious  was  the  matter,  Vincent  rushed 
off  to  the  old  woman  and  asked  her  where  Devaki  was. 

"  That,  sahib,"  answered  she,  "  is  what  I  am  anxious  to  know." 

Vincent  changed  colour.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  es^erly 
inquired. 

The  old  woman,  in  a  few  words,  told  him  that  Devaki,  disguised 
like  an  ayah^  had  gone  to  the  wedding  and  had  not  been  heard  of 
since.  Miss  Greengrass'  ayah  had  told  her  that  she  saw  her 
about  10.30,  speaking  with  Miss  Hoyles.  After  that  she  lost 
sight  of  her. 

"My  idea  is,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "that  Greengrass 
Sahib  knows  where  she  is." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  questioned  Vincent,  "that  you  suspect 
Mr.  Richard  Greengrass  of  carrying  off  Devaki  ?  " 

"  I  do.  Of  late  he  visited  the  banker  very  often,  and  once  or 
twice  he  made  inquiries  of  me  about  Devaki's  movements :  how 
often  she  went  out,  and  if  alone." 

"And  did  you  tell  him?" 

"  I  snarled,  and  left  him  without  a  word.  Oh,  if  these  old 
fingers  of  mine  had  not  failed  me,  he  would  have  been  past 
doing  any  mischief  now." 

In  a  state  of  great  excitement,  Vincent,  without  changing  his 
wet  clothes,  rushed  off  to  find  Helen.  She  was  not  at  home. 
But  he  guessed  she  had  gone  to  the  graveyard  and  soon  he  was 
making  his  way  there.  At  the  grave  of  Charles  Edwards  he  met 
her.  Helen  noticed  his  altered  looks  and  his  wet  clothes,  and 
exclaimed : 

"  Mr.  Vincent !  What  is  this  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Do  you  want  to  catch  a  cold  ?" 

But  Vincent  answered : 

"  Helen,  I  want  Devaki.  Where  is  she  ?  She  was,  I  believe, 
at  the  wedding  last  night,  and  she  has  not  been  heard  of  since." 

"The  face!  The  face!  Oh,  why  did  I  let  her  go? "cried 
Helen,  wringing  her  hands. 
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''\ffhsXface}  Where  did  you  let  her  go?  Speak!"  said 
Vincent,  in  great  excitement.  Then  Helen  explained  how, 
when  they  two  were  talking,  Devaki  saw  a  face  at  the  window, 
and,  against  her  wish,  followed  it. 

"  Did  you  see  it  as  well  ?  "  asked  Vincent. 

"No,"  replied  Helen. 

**  Where  was  Richard  Greengrass  ?  " 

"  He  was  in  the  dance-room — ^at  least,  I  think  so." 

"  How  long  after  Devaki's  departure  did  you  enter  the  dance- 
room  ?  " 

"  About  half-an-hour — perhaps  a  little  more.  I  waited  some 
time  for  Devaki  to  return." 

"  Did  you  hear  any  cry — any  scuffle  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

**  Why  don't  you  believe  me  ?  Vincent,  do  you  think  that 
through  jealousy  I  have  helped  to  rob  you  of  Devaki?  " 

"  Helen  !     Are  these  my  thoughts  ?  " 

"Forgive  me,  Charles — doctor.  Poor  Devaki!  I  saw  her 
but  yesterday,  and  yet  I  feel  I've  lost  a  sister.  What  mak^  you 
suspect  Richard  ?  " 

"  Devaki's  nurse  put  me  on  his  track.  If  he  really  be  the  man, 
and  he  has  harmed  Devaki,  I'll  make  him  remember  me  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life." 

As  he  said  this  he  moved  forward  quickly. 

'*  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Helen,  eager  to  detain  him 
till  he  became  less  angry. 

"  To  see  Richard." 

**  You  must  not  go.  Because  —  he  will  deny  the  charge,  of 
course,  and  you  have  no  proof." 

**  Who  knows  what  misery  a  day  may  bring  to  Devaki — and 
yet,  there  is  sense  in  what  you  say." 

Helen  shuddered.  Then  tears  came  running  down  her 
cheeks. 

**  You  are  crying — ^why  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer.  ♦ 

"  Helen,  tell  me." 

"  Because — ^because  you  are  so  unhappy." 

Unconsciously  Helen  proved  to  Vincent  how  unselfish  was  her 
love  for  him.     She  was  not  jealous,  but  she  was  cut  to  the  heart 
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that  Vincent  was  robbed  of  Devaki.  Vincent  was  moved  by  the 
girl's  deep  love  for  him,  and  fearing  to  speak,  lest  he  should  break 
down,  he  lifted  his  hat  ^nd  walked  quickly  away. 

Back  again  to  the  banker's  he  went,  but  Jaggoonath  had  not 
yet  returned.  He  saw  the  old  nurse,  however,  who  was  seated 
in  a  corner  of  her  room,  weeping. 

"  I  thought  so  !     I  thought  so ! "  she  moaned. 

"  Thought  what  ?  "  asked  Vincent. 

"  Ha !     Sahib  returned  ?    What  news  ?  " 

"None." 

•*  I  knew  it.  I  thought  this  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Just  like 
her  mother." 

"  End  of  what  ?  " 

**  Loving  a  white  man.     Her  mother  did  the  same,  and ** 

"  And— yes " 

"  After  Devaki  was  born,  the  white  man  left  her." 

Vincent  staggered  to  a  seat.  The  old  woman  was  by  his  side 
in  an  instant. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  said  Vincent,  passing  his  hand  over  his  face,  to 
rouse  him  from  the  sleep  in  which  he  thought  he  was.  But  he 
soon  knew  it  was  no  unpleasant  dream  he  had  had — all  was  a 
reality. 

"Why — ^why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this  before — that 
Devaki  is  not  Jaggoonath's  child,  and  in  fact  she  has  no 
claim " 

"One  minute.  Devaki's  mother  was  a  Christian  and  she 
married  the  sahib — I  forget  the  man's  name — in  a  church." 

Vincent  shook  the  old  woman  by  the  hand  till  she  cried  out 
with  pain. 

After  a  little  while,  Vincent  asked : 

"  You  don't  know  the  gentleman's  name  who  married  Devaki's 
mother  ?  " 

"  No.  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  it.  But  I  think  Major 
Hoyles,  sahib,  is  Devaki's  father." 

"What!  Major  Hoyles?'' 

"  Yes.  I  have  not  seen  the  sahib,  nor  do  I  remember  ever  hear- 
ing his  name  before,  but  I've  seen  his  daughter,  and  she  is  just 
like  Devaki." 

"  Impossible !  The  girls  cannot  be  sisters.  They  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  age." 
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''  You  must  not  go  by  looks  and  build,  sahib.  In  India  when 
ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  we  look  like  your  women  of  twenty 
and  more.  But,  supposing  they  were  both  of  the  same  age — 
what  then  ?  " 

Vincent  did  not  answer.  He  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 
Seeing  this,  the  woman  continued  : 

"I  have  a  photo  of  the  sahib — or,  rather  the  banker  has. 
He  took  it  from  his  wife's  bosom  when  she  died.  Would  you 
like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  cried  eagerly. 

The  old  nurse  soon  returned  with  the  photo,  and  asked  : 

**  Is  this  like  the  Major  Sahib  ?  " 

Vincent  started. 

"  How  like  the  girls  ! "  he  exclaimed.  *'  I  recognize  it  at  once ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  good  likeness  of  the  major." 

"Why?" 

"  Major  Hoyles  has  a  beard." 

"  He  must  have  let  it  grow  in  his  old  age." 

•'  And  his  face  is  furrowed." 

"  Old  age  has  done  it." 

"  True.  I  cannot  make  out  the  colour  of  the  eyes  in  the 
photo.     Major  Hoyles  has  brown  eyes  ;  Helen  blue." 

"  Probably  her  mother  had  blue  eyes.  Devaki  has  her  mother's 
hair  and  eyes." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  saw  this  photo  before." 

**  Very  likely  you  have.  Jaggoonath  keeps  it  in  his  desk  drawer 
and  he  may  have  shown  it  to  you." 

*•  I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  it  with  him.  How  old  did  you 
say  Devaki  is  ?  " 

•'  I — I  don't  know  her  age." 

"  Tell  me  something  about  her  mother." 

In  a  few  words  the  story  of  the  woman's  marriage,  and  of  her 
being  taken  away  from  her  husband,  was  told,  and  it  corresponded 
so  exactly  with  the  story  Major  Hoyles  told  about  his  "  friend," 
that  no  doubt  was  left  in  Vincent's  mind  that  the  major  and  his 
"  friend  "  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Vincent  asked  the  nurse 
to  clear  up  that  part  of  the  story  which  was  still  hid  in  mystery: 
of  what  became  of  Devaki's  mother  after  her  abduction  ;  and  how 
it  was  that  Jaggoonath  married  her.  But  to  these  questions 
answers  were  refused. 
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'*  I  cannot  tell  you  more,  sahib,"  said  the  woman.  "  Already  I 
have  said  more  than  I  ought  to  have.  Were  the  Brahmins  to  glean 
as  much  of  the  story  as  you  have,  Jaggoonath  would  be  outcasted, 
and  he  would  fail  in  his  business.  I  am  fond  of  Jaggoonath,  sahib^ 
because  he  was  good  to  my  mistress.  But,  sahib,  this  talk  of  ours 
— ^although  it  shows  you  what,  and  who  Devaki  is — ^will  not  return 
her  to  us." 

"  Woman,  I  am  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  If  what  you  say  is 
all  true,  then  Devaki  has  no  share  in  Jaggoonath 's  love,  for  she  is 
not  of  his  blood.  Think  you  he  has  had  a  hand  in  giving  her 
away  ?  " 

"  By  Bhugwan^  no !  He  loved  her  mother  dearly,  and  for  her 
sake  he  loves  Devaki." 

"  Where  has  he  gone  to — do  you  know  ?  " 

"To  the  police,  sahib." 

*'  Then,  when  he  returns,  let  me  know  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view. Meanwhile  I  shall  go  home,  change  my  clothes,  and  on 
receipt  of  news  from  you,  decide  how  to  act." 

Vincent  decided  not  to  tell  Hoyles  of  his  discovery  till  Devaki 
was  found,  for  he  argued  it  would  be  a  painful  blow  to  him  to 
know  that  his  daughter  was  so  near  to  him  and  he  knew  it  not, 
till  she  was  lost  to  him  again. 

On  his  arrival  home,  Vincent  found  the  post  awaiting  him. 
Besides  the  usual  budget  from  his  people,  there  was  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Snell.  He  was  still  very  unwell  and  asked  Vincent  if  he 
minded  remaining  yet  a  few  months  in  Mariepoor.  This  was  just 
what  the  young  doctor  now  desired.  And  he  replied  at  once  that 
Snell  was  conferring  a  favour  on  him  by  allowing  him  to  act 
longer,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  now  wishing  to  return  home,  as 
briefly  as  possible.  This  work  done,  Vincent  changed  his  clothes 
and  lay  down  on  a  couch  till  receipt  of  news  from  Jaggoonath. 
He  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  shak- 
ing with  ague.  He  took  some  medicine  and  lay  down  again,  but 
the  fever  came  on  him  strong,  and  he  became  quite  delirious.  For 
days  he  lay  in  his  bed,  watched  by  Helen  and  Miss  Shallowford, 
but  how  they  came  to  know  of  his  illness  will  be  told  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 
AT  THE  doctor's. 

About  twelve  o'clock  a  servant  arrived  at  the  doctor's  with  a 
message  from  Jaggoonath  to  this  effect,  that  he,  the  banker,  had 
failed  to  learn  in  the  bazaar  and  elsewhere  any  reliable  informa- 
tion about  his  daughter.  The  police  superintendent,  Mr.  Green- 
grass,  had,  however,  given  him  every  hope  of  tracing  Devaki. 

"  Confound  it ! "  roared  Vincent  on  receipt  of  this  news.  "He 
trace  Devaki !     He  !     His  own  son  has  hidden  her." 

Saying  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  servant,  who  under- 
stood not  a  single  word,  Vincent,  burning  with  fever  as  he  was, 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

"  Sahib  !  Sahib  ! "  cried  Luxshimun,  running  after  him  ;  but 
the  faithful  servant  kept  at  a  respectable  distance,  not  knowing 
what  his  master,  who  he  thought  had  gone  mad,  might  do  to 
him. 

Luckily,  Shilstone,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Vincent's,  saw  him, 
and  fearing  there  was  something  the  matter,  gave  chase  and 
secured  him.  The  doctor  for  a  minute  or  two  struggled  to  be  free, 
and  then  fainted.  There  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened 
to  him  had  not  Shilstone  arrived  so  opportunely  on  the  scene. 
In  his  weak  state  he  might  have  fallen  off  the  bridge  into  the 
river  and  been  drowned. 

Shilstone,  with  the  help  of  Luxshimun,  carried  the  doctor  back 
to  his  house ;  then  the  young  officer  wrote  a  note  to  Miss  Shallow- 
ford,  asking  her  to  come  over  and  nurse  Vincent.  Miss  Shallow- 
ford  was  ready  to  go  to  the  doctor's  assistance,  but  her  mamma 
had  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  She  would  consent  to  her 
daughter  going  on  this  condition  only,  that  some  other  lady  was 
in  the  house  with  her.  Knowing  that  Helen  had  a  liking  for 
Vincent,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  do  something  for  him, 
Miss  Shallowford  wrote  to  her.  Helen  dispatched  a  reply  to 
Miss  Shallowford,  then,  without  waiting  to  get  her  father's  con- 
sent, she  rushed  off  to  Vincent.  In  half-an-hour  she  was  joined 
by  Miss  Shallowford,  and  during  the  course  of  the  day  Mrs. 
Macbay  came  over  to  lend  assistance,  and  between  them  they 
managed,  after  many  days  of  watching,  to  bring  Vincent  round- 
It  was  a  touch-and-go  case,  for  Vincent  being  the  only  doctor  at 
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Mariepoor,  there  was  no  one  with  any  medical  skill  to  treat  him. 
It  was  due  mainly  to  the  excellent  nursing  he  received  that 
he  pulled  round.  Helen  was  constant  in  her  attendance ;  neither 
by  night  or  day  did  she  leave  him. 

One  evening  Vincent,  who  was  still  very  weak  and  not  able 
to  move  about  much,  was  wheeled  out  into  his  garden  by  Helen, 
who  had  come  over  to  see  how  her  patient  was  getting  on,  for 
she  had  gone  home  the  day  previous,  as  he  was  much  better. 

"  Have  I  been  very  troublesome  ?  "  asked  Vincent 

"  At  first.  You  were  always  wanting  to  rush  over  to  Jaggoo- 
nath's  to  ask  him  what  news,  if  any,  he  had  received  about 
Devaki.  But  by-and-bye  you  became  very,  very  quiet,  and — 
and — I  thought  you  were  going  to  die." 

"  Thanks  to  you  and  Miss  Shallowford  I  am  alive.  Is  there 
any  news  to-day  of  Devaki  ?  " 

**  None — and  yet,  some." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Vincent  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  Greengrass  told  me  that  he  has  heard  that  Yakoob 
carried  off  Devaki.    You  were  wrong  in  accusing  Richard." 

"  Tm  so  sorry.    Yakoob,  did  you  say,  has  carried  off  Devaki  ?  " 

«  Yes — ^at  least  it  is  rumoured  so." 

"  Then,"  cried  Vincent,  "  Devaki  is  lost  to  me  for  ever." 

"  No,  no.  Mr.  Greengrass  is  confident  that  he  will  get  her 
back.  He  has  received  certain  information  which,  he  told  me, 
will  lead,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  the  capture  of  the  notorious  outlaw." 

''  Thank  God." 

"  Who  are  these  coming  ?  "  said  Helen,  to  change  the  subject 

"  Where  ?     I  don't  see  any  one." 

"  They  are  coming  round  that  curve  there.  There !  Oh,  it 
is  Mr.  Shilstone  and  Miss  Shallowford.  You  have  not  heard  the 
news  about  them,  have  you  ?  " 

"What  news?" 

**  They  are  engaged." 

"  Fm  glad  to  hear  it" 

**  Glad  to  hear  what,  old  man  ?  Fm  glad  to  see  you  are  better/' 
said  Shilstone,  shaking  hands. 

"  I  was  telling  Mr.  Vincent  of  your  engagement,"  said  Helen. 

**  Then  it  was  very  naughty  of  you,"  said  Miss  Shallowford 
laughing.  "  We  wanted  to  tell  the  doctor  ourselves.  Did  not 
we,  Harry  ?  " 
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**  Well,  I  myself  was  not  over  anxious  to  tell.  Vincent  knows 
how  backward  I  am  to  tell  him  when  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  me." 

**  And  what's  wrong  with  you  now  ?  " 

**  In  love.    That's  a  bad  complaint,  I'm  told." 

"You've  been  told,"  said  Vincent  laughing,  "but  have  you 
found  it  so  ?  " 

"  Not  he,"  answered  Miss  Shallowford,  with  a  half-toss  of  her 
head.    "  He'll  get  somebody  when  he  marries  me." 

"  I  hope  so,"  rejoined  Shilstone  innocently. 

The  gravity  of  his  face  set  the  young  ladies  laughing ;  even 
Vincent's  sober  face  changed,  and  he,  too,  laughed. 

"  I  can't  say  anything  without  your  laughing.  See  if  you  will 
laugh  at  this  piece  of  news,"  said  Shilstone.  "  Miss  Jane  and  her 
sister  leave  to-morrow  for  Bombay." 

"  Really  ?    Why  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

"  Oh,  they  are  going  to  put  up  with  an  aunt  of  theirs,  a  plea- 
sant old  lady,  I  am  told ;  a  *  match-maker,'  in  fact.  You  see, 
the  girls  failed  to  trap  any  one  here." 

"  Whatever  will  Jones  do  ?  "  queried  Vincent. 

"  He'll  compose  a  dirge  and  sing  it  all  to  himself,"  suggested 
Miss  Shallowford. 

"  Why  to  himself  ?  "  inquired  Helen. 

"Well,  he  is,  or  should  be,  afraid  to  do  anything  in  public 
after  that  account  he  published  about  Mr.  Greengrass,  which 
brought  him  into  disgrace  and  lost  him  every  chance  of  winning 
Jane." 

"  Talking  about  the  Greengrass,"  said  Shilstone,  "  have  you 
heard,  Vincent,  that  the  superintendent  has  received  reliable 
information  about  a  meditated  attack  on  a  village  close  by,  by 
Yakoob  Khan  ?  " 

"Really?" 

"Yes.  'Jingling  John'  told  him  that  to-morrow  night  the 
outlaw  will  swoop  down  in  great  force  upon  the  village  and 
destroy  it  completely." 

"Do  you  remember  the  last  time  that  John  brought  news 
similar  to  this  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  he  says  the  robber  whom  he  made  prisoner  and  from 
whom  he  got  the  information  did  not  lie.  Yakoob  fell  ill  about 
that  time." 
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"  What,  is  John  still  in  communication  with  this  robber  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  is  he,  in  fact,  who  keeps  John  posted  up  in  the 
Khan's  movements.     In  fact,  he  is  a  sort  of  spy  now." 

"Why  does  he  not  tell  John,  then,  of  the  Khan's  strong- 
hold?" 

**  Because  of  the  oath  the  man  has  taken.  I  believe  it  is  a 
most  terrible  one,  even  for  one  of  us  to  take,  who  are  less 
superstitious  than  these  natives." 

"  By-the-bye,  do  you  remember  that  the  capture  of  Yakoob 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  matrimonial  agreement  between  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macbay  ?  " 

"  Quite  well.  He  had  not,  however,  the  hard  luck  to  await 
Yakoob's  pleasure  to  be  taken  by  him.  His  aunt  has  left  him 
quite  a  little  fortune,  in  addition  to  what  his  father-in-law  gave 
him." 

**  So  I've  been  told,"  remarked  Vincent 

"  Have  you  no  aunt  to  leave  you  a  fortune  ? "  asked  Miss 
Shallowford,  laughing. 

"  Not  a  single  one.  I  have  an  uncle,  though,"  answered  Shil- 
stone  seriously,  "  and  I  believe  I'm  his  heir," 

'*  PJow  much  has  he  got  ?  " 

''  I  did  not  hear.  Either  two  months  or  two  years,  I  can't  say 
for  certainty  which." 

"Eh?" 

"  I  mean,  he  would  have  got  one  or  the  other  had  he  not 
paid  up.  He  stood  security  for  a  friend,  who  left  him  in  the 
lurch — I  b^  your  pardon — who  ran  away,  I  mean.  My  uncle 
at  first  refused  to  pay  the  debt,  and  quite  naturally,  too,  since  it 
was  not  his ;  but  he  was  threatened  with  gaol,  and  he  thought 
it  best  to  pay  up.     He  is  now  left  without  a  farthing." 

"  And  you  are  heir  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Harry,  I  really  do  not  know  when  to  take  you  seriously." 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  very  serious  now." 

Helen  and  Vincent  burst  out  laughing  at  the  comical  expres- 
sion on  Shilstone's  face. 

"  There !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Shallowford.  **  Even  Miss  Hoyles 
and  Mr.  Vincent  cannot  help  laughing." 

"  I  like  to  see  people  happy.  Laughter  is  a  sign  of  happiness 
— ^h,  Vincent  ?     You're  a  doctor,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us." 
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"  Laughter,"  answered  Vincent, "  is  not  always  a  sign  of  happi- 
ness. That  is  to  say,  there  are  various  laughs  for  various  occa- 
sions. There  is  the  mirthful  laugh,  occasioned  by  any  humorous 
sight,  the  sarcastic  laugh,  the  sneering  laugh,  and  others.  A 
man  may  be  unhappy,  yet  he  will  laugh  at  some  amusing  sight. 
We  know  that  very  often  hardened  criminals  laugh  when  the 
sentence  of  .death  has  been  passed  on  them.  No,  laughter  is 
not  always  a  sign  of  happiness.  Seneca  says:  'True  joy  is  a 
sincere  and  sober  emotion,  and  they  are  miserably  mistaken  who 
take  laughing  for  rejoicing.' " 

"Thank  you,  doctor,"  said  Shilstone,  bowing;  ** thank  5^u 
for  your  excellent  explanation.  Yet,  I  must  say  I  don't  agree 
with  you.  From  personal  experience  I  know  that  laughter  does 
often  betoken  happiness." 

"  Ah,  often — but  not  always.  Musical,  joyous  laughter,  like 
that  of  a  little  child,  is  a  sign  of  true  happiness.  But,  as  a  rule, 
true,  deep  joy  is  silent" 

'*  I  agree  with  you,  doctor,"  said  Miss  Shallowford,  as  she  gazed 
into  her  lover's  eyes.  She  remembered  how,  the  night  before, 
when  Shilstone  had  asked  her  to  be  his,  so  intense  was  her 
happiness  that  she  could  barely  speak  the  word  "yes"  her 
lover's  ears  were  longing  to  hear.  And  then,  when  she  had 
uttered  the  one  little  word  that  told  Shilstone  she  was  ready 
to  become  his  wife,  the  young  lady  felt  more  inclined  to  cry 
than  laugh. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,"  remarked  Helen,  "  how  conversation  drifts 
quickly  from  one  subject  to  another?  " 

"Very,"  returned  Shilstone.  "We  jumped  from  discussing 
legacies  to  '  is  laughter  a  sign  of  true  happiness  ? '  By-the-bye, 
Ada,  is  there  any  chance  of  you  coming  in  for  any  money  ?  " 

"  Very  little.  The  fact  is,  I  have  no  one  to  leave  me  anything 
except  my  parents." 

"  Then  I  must  capture  Yakoob  to-morrow.  It  will  sure  to 
bring  me  promotion  and  some  bakshish^ 

"  I  wish  I  were  able  to  come,"  said  Vincent,  the  old  pained 
look  coming  back  into  his  face  again. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  Vincent.  By  George,  if  he  does  not  tell 
me  where  he  has  Devaki,  I'll  skin  him  alive ! " 

"  Ha !  Do  you  all  know  of  my  engagement  ?  "  asked  Vincent 
with  some  surprise. 
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**  A  few  of  us  do.  Those  who  came  to  see  you  while  you  were 
ill." 

"Did  I  rave?" 

"  A  little,"  answered  Helen.  "  Now,  doctor,"  added  she, «  don't 
you  think  it  time  you  went  indoors  ?  " 

**  I  do.    Where  is  Luxshimun  ?  " 

**  Never  mind  him.    We'll  help  you  in." 

''  Thank  you." 

They  took  him  in,  and  Helen  prepared  his  couch  for  him  and 
made  him  lie  down.  Then,  after  a  few  minutes,  they  took  their 
leave  of  him. 

Vincent  did  not  retire  to  bed  for  a  long  time.  He  lay  on  his 
couch  thinking  of  Devaki.  **I  suppose,"  said  he  to  himself, 
**  Mariepoor  must  have  been  scandalized  when  they  knew  of  my 
engagement.  No  wonder  the  Greengrass' — the  girls — are  off. 
But  I  don't  care  a  button.  Let  me  only  get  Devaki  back  and 
I'll  marry  her  in  the  sight  of  all  Mariepoor,  and  then  I'll  tell 
them  who  she  is." 


{To  be  continued,) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Alex  Cameron  sat  like  one  suddenly  turned  to  stone,  with  the 
open  letter  lying  on  the  table  before  him.  He  was  stupefied, 
amazed,  and  quite  too  bewildered  by  its  contents  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  disastrous  consequences  it  was  fraught  with  to 
others  ;  he  only  shrank  with  dread  from  the  intolerable  burden 
thus  thrown  on  his  own  shoulders — ^a  burden  so  repellent  that; 
had  the  hand  which  laid  it  on  him  not  been  cold  in  the  grave, 
he  would  have  thrown  it  from  him  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

To  reveal  the  contents  of  the  letter  before  him  would  be  to 
bring  shame  and  dire  loss  on  an  innocent  mother  and  her  son  : 
to  keep  the  contents  a  secret  in  his  own  breast  was  to  aid  and 
abet  a  great  wrong. 

He  had  scarce  recovered  the  power  to  think  clearly  when  he 
heard  his  clerk  remonstrating  with  some  one  in  the  outer  office, 
and  the  next  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  flung  wide 
open  and  the  tall,  gaunt  woman,  whom  of  all  women  on  earth 
he  the  most  disliked  to  meet  at  that  moment,  stood  erect  before 
him. 

She  was  attired  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  looked  even 
more  ghastly  pale  and  thin  than  when  last  he  saw  her  in  the 
little  church  at  Chillingwood,  on  the  day  of  Lord  Chineron's 
funeral. 

^  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  intrude,"  she  said  with  an  air  of  quiet 
defiance, "  but  I  have  waited  so  long  for  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  you  that  I  have  quite  exhausted  my  little  stock  of  patience, 
and  can  wait  no  longer." 
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"  I  am  very  busy  at  present,"  he  answered,  without  rising  or 
offering  her  a  seat.  "  Some  day,  when  I  have  more  leisure,  I  will 
grant  you  an  interview  by  appointment." 

The  woman's  lip  curled  as  if  with  scorn. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Cameron,  you  know  on  what  errand  I  have 
come,"  she  said  with  startling  abruptness.  Then,  after  eagerly 
scanning  his  face,  she  faltered  out :  **  Have  you  nothing  to  tell 
me,  or  is  it  that  you  refuse  to  do  so  ?  "  and  sank  into  the  nearest 
chair  as  though  too  exhausted  with  emotion  to  stand  on  her  feet. 

Although  the  startling  abruptness  of  the  woman's  manner 
took  him  off  his  guard  for  a  moment,  yet  after  a  little  reflection 
he  felt  rather  reHeved  to  know  that  the  dread  secret  contained  in 
the  letter  was  not  his  property  alone. 

And  yet,  if  she  knew,  why  did  she  not  insist  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  that  which  was  by  law  her  right  and  title  ? 

His  legal  training  made  him  cautious — a  barrister  takes  care 
not  to  commit  himself  by  any  statement  of  his,  even  to  his  own 
client. 

If  she  knew  the  secret,  it  was  for  her  to  speak.  He  would 
rather  she  should  advance  her  claim  than  he  be  compelled  to  aid 
her. 

He  at  once  decided  to  take  up  a  neutral  attitude ;  he  would 
neither  aid  her  nor  retard  her,  in  whatever  step  she  chose  to 
take  in  this  all-important  matter. 

Yet,  as  she  sat  there  regarding  him  with  wfstful  eager  eyes, 
his  conscience  smote  him.  Why  did  he  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  do  this  woman  justice  ? 

Had  he  not  sworn  that  his  creed  through  life  should  be  •*  To 
do  the  right  and  fear  not  ?  " 

"  Ah,  true — but  what  of  others  ?  Should  he  be  justified  in 
hurling  disgrace  and  misery,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  out  the 
blue  sky,  into  the  midst  of  more  than  one  patrician  family 
circle  ?  "  he  asked  himself  under  his  breath. 

They  were  people  whom  he  had  known  and  associated  with 
from  childhood — friends  with  whom  he  had  many  sympathies,  as 
well  as  prejudices,  in  common  :  but  this  woman — what  did  he 
know  of  her  ?  She  was  all  but  a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  rather 
regarded  her  with  aversion  than  sympathy. 

There  was  a  long  silence :  each  waited  for  the  other  to  speak 
first  and,  as  it  were,  begin  the  attack. 
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The  silence  at  length  became  unbearable  to  Alex.  He  awaited 
in  vain  for  her  to  speak. 

At  last  he  thought  of  a  topic  on  which  he  might  venture  with- 
out committing  himself  to  any  line  of  policy. 

He  inquired  after  Freda,  although  he  almost  concluded  from 
the  manner  of  Trimbly  that  the  poor  child  had  already  ceased 
to  be  with  the  living.  Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  him.  If 
Freda  had  passed  away,  all  interest  in  this  woman  was  at  an 
end — he  would  conclude  this  painful  interview  at  once,  and  she 
must  look  to  her  own  affairs,  spite  of  his  dead  friend's  ex- 
pressed wishes  that  he  would  see  a  terrible  wrong  righted. 

I  am  not  quite  certain,  much  as  Alex  professed  to  love 
mercy  and  justice  in  the  abstract,  whether  a  slight  feeling  of 
disappointment  did  not  enter  his  breast  when  the  woman  in- 
formed him  that  Freda  was  much  better  and  would  soon  be 
herself  again  if  she  could  be  removed  to  the  sea-side  for  change 
of  air. 

"There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  that,"  replied  Alex 
quickly,  glad  to  find  he  could  be  of  some  use  without  com- 
promising himself.  "  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  be  of  service 
to  dear  little  Freda.  She  used  to  be  a  great  chum  of  mine 
before  her  illness.  Shall  I  see  Mrs.  Trimbly  at  once  about  the 
matter  ?  " 

The  woman  rose  up  from  her  seat  quickly,  with  a  crimson 
flush  on  her  thin  cheek,  and,  advancing  close  to  the  table,  looked 
Alex  Cameron  long  and  fixedly  in  the  face. 

Spite  of  his  self-possession,  he  cowered  beneath  her  fixed  gaze, 
and  felt  how  greatly  he  had  fallen  in  his  own  self-esteem  during 
the  past  half-hour. 

**Do  you  think  I  would  accept  charity  for  my  child — for 
George's  child  ?  I  came  to  you  expecting  justice,  not  to  ask 
charity.  Charity,  indeed  !  Ah,  you  do  well  to  offer  alms  to  the 
^rst-born  and  only  daughter  of  an  earl  1 " 

The  cold  perspiration  broke  out  like  dew  on  the  brow  of  Alex. 
Cool,  practised  man  of  the  law  that  he  was,  this  gaunt,  passionate 
woman  had  taken  him  at  a  disadvantage.  He  knew  not  what  to 
say  or  even  to  do. 

The  proof  of  her  statement  was  in  his  hands.  Should  he  hold 
out  to  her  an  honest  helping  hand,  or  no  ? 

How  true  it  is  that  fb  hesitate  to  do  the  right  is  to  be  lost. 
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In  after  days  he  would  have  given  worlds  had  he  done  the 
right  at  that  moment  without  fear  or  favour. 

The  flush  which  had  come  into  the  woman's  wan  cheek  soon 
died  out,  leaving  it  even  paler  than  before. 

Tears  welled  up  in  her  dark,  sorrowful  ^y^ ;  for  a  moment 
her  face  softened  and  changed  to  something  more  feminine  and 
gentle. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  Did  my  husband  leave  no 
last  word  with  you — no  message  for  his  wife  or  his  child  ?  " 

A  lump  rose  up  in  the  throat  of  Alex  as  though  he  were  a 
hysterical,  weak  woman.  He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

Oh,  Alex !  where  is  your  boasted  sense  of  right  and  justice 
now  ?  How  will  you  answer  this  poor  sorrow-stricken,  desolate 
woman  ? 

Ay,  how  ?  At  most  he  can  only  temporize.  He  must  have 
time  to  consider — to  think. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asks  distantly.  "I  b^  to 
remind  you  that  you  are  almost — if  not  quite — a  stranger  to 
me." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  fixedly  with  clenched  hands,  her 
face  white  with  suppressed  passion. 

"  Heartless  ! "  she  cried  with  bitter  earnestness.  "  You  are  all 
heartless.  The  men  of  your  class  would  '  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk' — ay,  do  worse — give  over  their  first-bom  to 
shame  and  slow  starvation,  if  the  mother  chanced  to  be  of  the 
people  and  was  too  weak  and  forsaken  to  claim  her  rightful  posi- 
tion." 

**But  why  this  to  me?  In  what  way  have  I  ever  injured 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  away  his  head  to  avoid  her  keen,  search- 
ing gaze. 

"  Oh,  pray  forgive  me  if  I  have  misjudged  you,"  she  said  piti- 
fully ;  "  but  I  thought  you  could  help  me  and  refused  because 
you  find  me  the  poor  forlorn  wretch  that  I  am :  but  had  you 
one  spark  of  manly  honour  in  your  breast,  the  very  forlomness 
of  my  unhappy  condition  should  move  you  to  do  me  justice — 
and  you  refuse  1  And  yet  what  interest  can  you  have  in  keeping 
me  and  my  child  out  of  our  lawful  right  ?  Alas !  after  all  I  may 
be  mistaken — you  may  not  be  empowered  to  do  us  tardy 
justice?" 
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"  You  have  not  yet  told  me,  madam,  what  sort  of  right  you 
expect  at  my  hand.  As  to  justice,  that  is  scarcely  my  province, 
in  any  case." 

He  spoke  calmly,  yet  distantly,  although  the  red  tinge  of 
shame  glowed  on  his  cheek  the  while.  He  knew  he  held  it  in 
his  power  to  make  restitution  to  the  widow  and  fatherless,  and 
yet  he  hardened  his  heart  towards  this  helpless  woman. 

Class  prejudice  stood  up  like  a  giant  between  him  and  this 
unknown,  unlovely  person.  Had  she  been  a  woman  of  high 
birth,  he  might  have  felt  some  sympathy,  and  perhaps  have  held 
out  a  helping  hand  towards  her  ;  but  his  sense  of  right  was  not 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  brave  the  consequences  of  cham- 
pioning her  cause  against  the  people  of  his  own  particular  set. 

He  wanted  to  gain  time  also — the  question  at  issue  was  far 
too  momentous  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
Possibly,  also,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  legal  profession  influenced 
him — ^she  must  state  her  case  before  he  decided  what  course  to 
take.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  choose  to  show  his  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  game. 

The  woman  appeared  to  recollect  herself  when  he  asked  "  what 
sort  of  right  she  expected  at  his  hands."  She  resumed  her  seat, 
and  after  a  pause  she  said  quietly  and  with  some  dignity : 

*'  Pardon  me.  I  fear  I  have  been  behaving  rather  strangely. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  remembered  me  and  was 
well  aware  that,  although  a  disowned,  forsaken  wife,  I  am  the 
widow  of  the  late  Lord  Chineron  and  the  mother  of  his  lawful 
heiress." 

This  was  a  home-thrust — a  statenient  he  had  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny,  nor  the  moral  courage  and  generosity  to  affirm. 

He  slightly  changed  colour,  but  remained  silent,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  listening  to  hear  further. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  fail  to  remember  me  ?  "  she  asked,  after 
vainly  awaiting  a  reply, "  or  am  I  so  changed  by  years  of  sorrow 
and  privation  that  it  will  surprise  you  to  hear  we  have  met 
before  ?  Or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  was  at  Chillingwood 
some  years  ago  as  companion  to  the  countess.  Have  you  for- 
gotten Miss  Mathers  ?  " 

"  I  remember  seeing  a  lady  at  Chillingwood  that — that  you 
remind  me  of,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  her  name, 
and " 
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"  And,  of  course,  a  paid  companion  should  not  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  claim  your  acquaintance  ?  "  she  broke  in  hotly  and 
with  flushed  cheeks.  **  Enough  that  you  remember  there  was 
such  a  person — but  as  the  widow  of  your  late  friend  and  the 
mother  of  his  only  *  lawful  child  * " — this  with  an  emphasis  im- 
possible to  describe — "  may  I  beg  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  more  ?  " 

'*  Ah,  my  friend  was  right,"  he  thought  "  Poor  George  !  you 
said  truly  'misery  had  made  her  a  gaunt  fury/"  Aloud  he 
said  rather  distantly : 

"  My  time  is  precious  just  at  present,  still,  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice, madam." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning.  Ten  years  ago, 
my  father  died,  leaving  my  mother  and  me  with  something  less 
than  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  live  on.  He  had  been  Vicar  of 
Welby  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but  the  living  was  not  worth 
more  than  two  hundred  a  year,  consequently  we  had  never  been 
rich  people,  and  my  education  did  not  fit  me  to  take  the  post  of 
governess.  The  countess,  who  took  an  interest  in  our  affairs, 
happened  to  require  a  lady  companion :  she  considered  me  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  the  post,  and  I,  on  my  part,  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept  it. 

"  She  was  kind  to  me  in  her  cold,  stately  way,  but  as  far  from 
considering  me  as  a  friend  as  though  I  had  never  sat  an  hour  by 
her  side,  yet  for  two  whole  years  I  was  constantly  near  her. 

''  I  was  not  quite  nineteen  when  first  I  became  a  resident  at 
Chillingwood,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world.  I  had 
everything  to  learn,  and  not  one  friend  to  teach  me. 

**  Up  to  that  time  I  had  lived  in  such  seclusion,  and  had  been 
so  guarded  by  kind,  watchful  parents,  that  I  was  as  innocent 
and  trustful  as  I  was  ignorant. 

"  During  the  first  year  my  deficiency  in  regard  to  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  my  trust  in  others,  did  not  bring  me  into  trouble. 

"  The  household  of  the  countess  was  so  well  ordered,  and  her 
guests  so  irreproachable,  that  I  found  myself  as  free  from  danger 
at  Chillingwood  as  beneath  my  parents'  roof. 

*'  When  in  town  I  did  not  join  in  any  festive  gathering,  and 
never  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  when  the  countess  enter- 
tained company,  so  that  1  saw  nothing  of  general  society,  and 
formed  my  model  of  the  fashionable  world  from  the  select  few. 
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"  At  the  year's  end,  young  Lord  Chineron  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed continental  tour:  it  was  then  the  weak  spot  in  my  moral 
breastwork  became  all  too  manifest. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  with  an  oft-told  tale. 

"  I  trusted "     Here  her  voice  failed ;  she  passed  her  hand 

across  her  eyes ;  a  deep,  broken  sigh  escaped  her ;  but  she 
quickly  resumed  in  a  voice  at  first  broken  by  powerful  emotion : 
"Well,  why  should  I  spare  myself?  I  was  weak  ;  I  loved — yes, 
the  paid  companion  dared  to  love,  ay,  and  passionately,  too, 
the  head  of  the  proud  house  of  Chineron. 

"  1  did  not  give  my  love  unsought,"  she  added  proudly. 
*'  I  was  comely  enough  at  nineteen  to  win  George  Chineron's 
heart ;  and  had  I  been  his  equal,  nothing  had  ever  come  be- 
tween us. 

**  I  have  said  before  that  the  countess  was  kind  to  me  after 
her  fashion,  but  I  cannot  convey  in  words  my  awe  of  her.  My 
heart  stood  still  the  first  time  I  found  myself  in  her  presence, 
after  I  had  listened  to  her  son's  tale  of  love.  When  she  ad- 
dressed me  on  the  most  commonplace  subjects  I  flushed  and 
trembled  as  though  I  had  been  guilty  of  deceit  and  wrong. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that  our  mutual 
love  should  be  kept  secret  In  secret,  too,  we  often  met — poor, 
silly,  fluttering  moth  that  I  was,  basking  in  the  light  of  a  love 
that  was  kindled  only  to  consume  me  1 

''  Yet  I  believe  his  love  was  true  and  honest  then.  On  my 
part,  no  doubt  of  his  good  faith  once  entered  my  mind.  I 
trusted  implicitly,  as  implicitly  as  I  did  in  heaven  itself.  Was 
he  not  the  loadstar  of  my  destiny  ? 

"In  after  years,  when  I  sat  alone  in  my  bare  garret,  plying 
my  needle  for  bread,  I  often  thought  that  Satan  must  have  taken 
just  such  another  guise  when  he  tempted  Eve,  and  sometimes  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  spirit  I  cursed  Lord  Chineron  for  a  false- 
sworn  wretch. 

"  But  then  I  had  suffered  so  much  from  misery  and  shame 
that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  had  turned  to  gall  and  bitter- 
ness within  my  breast.  No  physical  suffering,  however,  that  it 
was  possible  to  endure,  could  compare  with  the  mental  agony 
that  racked  my  inmost  soul. 

**  But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  Pardon  me  if  I  forgot  for 
the  moment  that  my  sufferings  ought  not  to  be  intruded  on  the 
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ear  of  a  stranger ;  it  should  be  enough  for  me  that  yoM  are 
willing  to  listen  to  facts  only. 

''  We  carried  on  our  clandestine  meetings  and  love  messages 
for  little  more  than  twelve  months,  without  the  countess  in  the 
least  suspecting  us.  At  the  end  of  that  period  Lord  Chineron's 
raiment  was  ordered  on  foreign  service. 

George  was  in  despair.  He  declared  he  would  not  leave  Eng- 
land unless  I  gave  him  the  right  to  watch  over  me  and  protect 
me  from  the  machinations  of  my  enemies. 

"When  I  laughingly  told  him  that  I  was  not  of  enough  im- 
portance to  create  enemies,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  I  had  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  *  Ah,  well,  the 
calm  has  lasted  too  long.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  some  one  does 
not  know  more  than  we  suspect,  and  is  only  biding  the  proper 
time  to  show  it.' 

"  Who  that  person  was  he  would  not  tell,  and  the  last  person 
I  suspected  of  any  enmity  towards  me  was  his  mother.  I  stood 
greatly  in  awe  of  her,  but  I  never  doubted  her  sincerity  and 
goodwill. 

"  She  was  not  one  given  to  converse  much,  and  was  always 
unapproachable  when  she  chose. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  her  manner  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind,  even  when  she  did  enter  into  conversation,  so 
evenly  polished  and  silvery  were  the  tones  of  her  voice,  so  that 
one  could  only  guess  by  what  she  said  whether  she  were  pleased 
or  no. 

"  She  was  alwa}^  calm  and  self-possessed,  rarely  showing 
any  emotion,  either  of  joy  or  anger. 

•*  Simple-minded  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  wondering  some- 
times that  she  never  noticed  the  hundred  little  nameless  atten- 
tions paid  me  by  her  son.  Perhaps  she  considered  me  quite 
too  lowly  to  aspire  to  anything  beyond  what  his  good-nature 
prompted  him  to  offer  to  his  mother's  companion  in  deference 
to  herself. 

*'  I  never  once  flattered  myself  into  believing  that  she  would 
consent  to  receive  me  as  her  daughter,  therefore  when  George 
proposed  a  clandestine  marriage,  I  accepted  it  without  the  least 
misgiving. 

"It  appeared  to  me  the  only  alternative  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  between  mother  and  son. 
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*'Besides»  I  do  not  assume  that  I  was  superior  to  other  girls  : 
I  was  no  self-denying  vestal,  ready  to  sacrifice  my  future  happi- 
ness for  an  idea. 

''  It  was  not  in  [human  nature  for  a  poor,  friendless,  fatherless 
dependent  not  to  feel  honoured  and  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
being  the  wife  of  an  earl :  a  sad  misalliance  in  his  mother's  eyes, 
no  doubt,  but  I  did  not  pause  to  consider  her  feelings  on  the 
subject 

**  The  countess  went  to  London  early  that  year,  to  bring  out 
her  daughter,  Lady  Fanny ;  she  was  to  be  presented  at  the  first 
drawing-room. 

"  We  had  not  been  in  London,  however,  more  than  a  week, 
when  a  near  relative  of  the  countess,  who  resided  some  two 
hundred  miles  from  town,  was  taken  ill  unto  death,  and  she, 
the  countess,  was  obliged  to  go  immediately  to  see  her,  taking 
her  daughter  with  her,  so  that  I  was  left  alone  in  the  town 
mansion  until  her  return. 

**  This  was  a  time  that  George  urged  me  to  take  advantage 
of,  and  we  were  married  at  a  registry  office. 

"  He  had  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  beforehand — 
at  least,  he  told  me  so,  and  it  never  entered  into  my  mind  to 
doubt  him. 

**  It  was  on  a  miserably  cold,  sleety  morning  in  March,  and  I 
was  so  terribly  frightened  and  nervous  that  I  quite  lost  my  head, 
and  can^only  remember  that  the  drive  was  a  long  one,  and  the 
registry  office  some  distance  from  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

"  I  was  too  confused  and  bewildered  to  think  of  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  street,  or  the  number  of  the  house  at  which  we 
stopped  ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  was  right,  I  never  dreamt 
of  making  observations  or  guarding  against  deception ;  and  often 
as  I  have  tried  to  find  that  street  and  house  again,  I  have 
failed. 

'*  The  marriage  ceremony  was  simple  and  short.  I  remember 
that  we  each  signed  our  names  in  a  book,  and  that  a  seedy- 
looking  clerk  witnessed  our  signatures.  Lord  Chineron  took 
possession  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  certificate,  and  we  left 
the  office  man  and  wife. 

'*The  countess  was  delayed  longer  in  the  country  than  she 
had  at  first  anticipated.  It  was  nearly  three  weeks  after  my 
marriage  with  her  son  before  she  returned  to  town. 
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"  Things  fell  into  the  usual  routine^  although  I  urged  George 
with  tears  to  provide  me  with  a  home  I  could  call  my  own, 
however  humble.  He  was  deaf,  however,  to  all  my  entreaties. 
He  had  rather,  he  said,  that  1  should  remain  under  his  mother's 
protection,  if  possible,  until  his  return  to  England. 

**  *  If  you  find  things  uncomfortable,'  said  he,  *  let  me  know, 
then  I  will  write  to  my  mother,  informing  her  of  our  marriage. 
She  will  feel  bound  to  treat  her  son's  wife  with  some  show  of 
respect ;  and  when  she  finds  the  fact  past  recall,  doubtless  she 
will  accept  the  inevitable  with  the  best  grace  she  may.' 

''  He  was  by  no  means  a  yielding  husband,  and  was  sometimes 
so  moody  and  irascible,  even  before  his  mother's  return  to  town, 
that  I  had  hot  the  courage  to  oppose  his  wishes.  Although,  in 
fact,  the  head  of  the  house,  he  stood  nearly  as  much  in  dread  of 
his  mother's  anger  as  I  did.  He  was  proud  and  obstinate  to  a 
degree,  yet  greatly  wanting  in  moral  courage ;  and,  to  my  great 
mortification,  I  discovered  that  he  shrank  from  proclaiming  before 
the  world  that  he  had  stooped  to  marry  his  mother's  paid  com- 
panion. 

"  However,  as  he  left  England  within  a  month  after  our  mar- 
riage, there  was  not  much  time  for  reflection,  and  I  reluct- 
antly consented  to  remain  with  the  countess,  thinking  it  still 
open  to  me  to  leave  her  house  when  I  thought  proper.  Before 
we  were  married  he  extracted  a  solemn  promise  from  me  that  I 
would  keep  our  marriage  a  secret  until  he  found  it  convenient 
to  introduce  me  to  his  family  and  into  society  as  his  wife. 

'' '  I  do  not  care  for  my  people  and  friends  to  ostracize  us  ; 
one  cannot  exist  out  of  the  world,  shut  out  in  the  cold  from  all 
decent  society,  and  that  will  most  assuredly  be  our  case  if  my 
mother  and  people  decide  to  cut  you,  and  of  course  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  into  society  unless  my  wife  accompanies  me.' 

"  Unsophisticated  as  I  was,  when  he  spoke  to  me  after  this 
manner  I  had  no  answer  to  make,  and  perforce  submitted  to  his 
better  judgment. 

"  He  promised,  on  leaving  me,  to  write  by  each  post,  the  first 
letter  to  be  sent  under  cover  to  an  old  servant  of  my  mother's, 
who  was  now  married  and  living  in  London ;  after  that,  his 
letters  were  to  be  addressed  to  me,  in  my  maiden  name,  to  be 
left  at  the  post  office  at  Chingford  till  called  for. 

'*  His  first  letter  came  to  hand  all  right,  yet  it  chafed  my  spirit 
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greatly:  it  was  much  fuller  of  words  of  caution  than  of  true 
afTection. 

"  The  first  day  after  we  returned  to  Chilling  wood,  I  rose  before 
the  light  to  walk  to  Chingford,  and  reached  the  post  office  just 
as  the  boy  began  to  take  down  the  shutters  preparatory  to 
sweeping  out  the  place. 

**  There  was  a  letter  for  me,  to  my  great  joy,  although  it  only 
contained  a  few  hurried  lines,  and  more  than  half  of  this  short 
note  was  filled  with  advice  to  be  cautious. 

''  Alas !  all  my  caution  would  not  much  longer  avail  me.  I 
wrote  him  a  long  letter,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and  insisted 
on  his  informing  the  countess  of  our  marriage,  or  else  allow  me 
to  do  so,  ere  my  good  name  was  called  in  question. 

'*'  It  so  happened  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  post  the  letter 
myself,  but  as  the  countess  seldom,  if  ever,  looked  into  the  post- 
bag  before  it  was  dispatched,  I  ventured  to  put  it  in  the  bag,  as 
it  lay  on  the  hail-table ;  besides,  I  was  in  a  state  of  desperation 
and  would  have  been  almost  glad  of  any  chance  which  led  her 
to  see  a  letter  addressed  to  her  son  in  my  handwriting — ^at  worst 
it  would  only  lead  to  an  explanation  that  must  come  sooner  or 
later. 

"  Indeed .  I  made  up  my  mind  to  inform  the  countess  of  my 
marriage,  and  brave  the  consequences,  unless  I  heard  from 
George  by  the  next  mail. 

"  A  time  of  dreadful  suspense  followed ;  my  mind,  torn  by  a 
thousand  conflicting  emotions,  forbade  all  rest ;  my  health  began 
to  give  way  under  the  strain. 

*'  I  went  into  Chingford  on  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  from  India,  but  found  no  letter  awaiting  me.  How  I  got 
back  to  Chillingwood  I  can  barely  remember,  yet  I  was  firmly 
resolved  to  speak  to  the  countess  ere  the  day  was  over. 

*'  It  was  so  early  that  it  wanted  nearly  an  hour  to  our  usual 
breakfast  time  when  I  reached  my  own  room  and  sank  down 
on  a  chair  utterly  exhausted. 

"  In  a  little  while  my  strength  and  courage  returned.  I  began 
to  brace  myself  up  to  meet  my  husband's  mother  and  tell  her 
all :  I  would  brave  even  her  displeasure  to  save  my  honour  and 
fair  fame. 

"  I  was  about  to  leave  my  room  for  this  purpose  when  the 
countess  herself  entered  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
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'  •'  It  was,  I  ,saw  at  a  glance,  in  the  handwriting  of  George. 

"  My  brain  reels,  even  now,  when  I  recall  the  contents  of  that 
letter. 

" '  Sit  down,'  she  said  in  a  hard,  pitiless  voice,  *  I  want  you  to 
hear  what  this  letter  contains  concerning  you ;  and  though  you 
have  deceived  me  most  wickedly,  for  your  mother's  sake  I  will 
endeavour  to  screen  you  from  open  disgrace.' 

"  In  that  shameful  letter,  George  professed  to  have  wronged 
and  betrayed  me.  He,  however,  begged  his  mother  to  shield  me 
from  open  shame  and  provide  a  home  for  me  in  my  coming 
trial,  and  for  his  sake  to  pity  and  protect  me. 

"  Before  she  had  finished  this  heartless  epistle,  I  started  up  in 
a  fury  of  passion,  declaring  that  I  did  not  want  pity,  but  justice ! 
I  was  the  wife  of  her  son,  and  her  equal  in  social  position  at  least 

'*  She  listened  to  me  with  cold,  stern  composure,  until  I  had 
worn  myself  out  with  a  torrent  of  words. 

"  Then  she  fixed  her  passionless,  scornful  gaze  full  on  my  face 
and  said,  in  a  measured,  pitiless  way :  *  Poor  weak  fool — did  you 
for  one  moment  believe  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Chineron 
would  sneak  away  to  a  registry  office  and  marry  such  an  one  as 
you  by  stealth  ?  At  any  rate,  my  son  repudiates  such  an  act,  and 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  fail  to  give  credence  to  your  improbable 
tale.' 

"  She  bore  me  down  like  an  iceberg  would  bear  down  some 
luckless  barque  into  the  deep,  dark  sea.  I  was  as  nothing  before 
that  self-possessed,  cold,  pitiless  woman. 

"  I  became  all  at  once  crushed,  broken,  overpowered  I  An 
iceberg  would  have  shown  as  much  pity  for  the  cries  of  the 
drowning  mariners,  as  it  slowly  glided  over  their  frail  barque, 
as  that  woman  showed  for  my  utter  desolation  and  anguish. 

"  She  coldly  desired  me  to  get  ready  at  once  to  leave  the  house. 
*  I  will  undertake  to  see  you  safely  beneath  your  mother's  roof ; 
she  is  the  best  person  to  take  care  of  you,'  she  said  with  ill-con- 
cealed hatred  and  scorn. 

''  I  was  too  utterly  crushed  to  refuse  this  arrangement,  and 
soon  afterwards  I  found  myself  following  the  countess  into  the 
humble  abode  of  my  mother. 

"  My  too  evident  distress  and  confusion  shocked  my  parent, 
who  was  in  a  weak  state  of  health.  Scarcely  had  the  countess 
begun  to  speak  than  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  me,  at  once  discerning 
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my  condition.  Her  face  changed  to  the  hue  of  death,  and  when 
I  made  a  step  towards  her,  to  reassure  her  that  all  was  right,  as 
I  was  the  wife  of  Lord  Chineron,  spite  of  all  that  the  countess 
might  say  to  the  contrary,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  in  dismay, 
gave  a  low,  hoarse  cry,  and  fell  senseless  at  my  feet. 

"  Before  the  week  had  run  its  full  course,  I  followed  her  to  her 
grave. 

"  My  mother  never  spoke  again,  after  that  heart-broken  cry 
escaped  her  lips. 

"  She  regained  consciousness  just  before  she  expired,  and  the 
look  of  reproachful  anguish  with  which  she  regarded  me  cut  me 
to  the  soul. 

"  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  her  bed,  and  tried  to  make  her 
understand  that  I  was  not  an  object  of  reproach,  but  pity.  I 
told  her  that  I  was  a  wronged,  wife,  and  not  a  weak,  betrayed 
girl. 

''  But  I  fear  she  failed  to  understand  me  rightly. 

"  She  put  out  her  hand  with  a  last  dying  effort,  and  put  it 
into  mine  as  a  token  of  forgiveness ;  but  no  love-light  came  into 
her  dim  eyes — alas !  no — nothing  but  sorrowful  reproach  and 
pitiful  compassion. 

'*  After  the  funeral,  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  world — nay^ 
worse — scorned  and  shunned  by  my  former  friends,  and  avoided 
by  all  who  knew  me. 

"  The  women  of  my  acquaintance  passed  me  by  on  the  other 
side,  as  though  I  were  already  an  outcast  from  the  pale  of 
respectable  society.  There  was  no  one  to  lend  me  a  helping 
hand — no,  not  one  ! — and  yet,  had  some  of  them  known  the  real 
facts  of  my  sad  case,  they  would  have  been  all  too  ready  to  cry 
shame  on  my  oppressors. 

'*  But  the  countess  had  already  made  good  her  version  of  the 
whole  affair ;  and  who  was  I,  to  be  believed  against  the  word  of 
that  high-born,  immaculate  woman  ?  " 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Alice  paused  in  this  part  of  her  sad  narrative  from  painful 
emotion,  which  she  vainly  tried  to  suppress.  She  wiped  away 
the  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and,  with  a  powerful 
effort  of  her  will,  once  more  resumed  her  tale  in  the  hard,  forced 
tones  which  grated  painfully  on  the  ear  of  her  listener. 
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"  In  my  sore  need,"  she  went  on,  **  I  bethought  myself  of  Mrs. 
Trimbly,  who  in  former  years  had  been  my  nurse,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  I  hastened  to  London  and  found  shelter  beneath  her 
humble  roof. 

"  Mrs.  Trimbly  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  adviser  under  such 
critical  circumstances.  Kind-hearted,  but  narrow-minded  and 
suspicious,  she  at  once  believed  the  worst,  and  told  me  plainly 
that,  in  her  opinion,  the  young  lord  had  only  gone  through  a 
form  of  marriage  to  satisfy  my  scruples. 

*' '  Where  are  your  marriage  lines  ? '  she  asked  bluntly,  then 
shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom  when  I  told  her 
that  Lord  Chineron  had  taken  possession  of  the  document,  and 
I  had  not  seen  it  since. 

*'And  when  month  after  month  passed,  and  my  repeated 
letters  remained  unanswered,  I,  too,  began  to  entertain  doubts, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  despair. 

**  In  due  time  my  child  was  born,  and  for  some  months  I  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  and  during  this  time  Mrs.  Trimblymursed 
me  with  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  mother.  I  had  some  two 
hundred  pounds  in  my  possession  when  I  came  to  London,  so 
that  during  that  time  actual  want  did  not  press  its  heavy  hand 
on  me,  although  the  future  appeared  dark  and  cheerless  enough. 

**When  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  look  my  position  fully  in 
the  face,  my  heart  sank  within  me  with  hopeless  dismay.  I  even 
listened  gratefully  to  Mrs.  Trimbly's  offer  to  adopt  my  child  and 
bring  her  up  as  her  own. 

"  *  She  won't  have  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  parents 
when  she  grows  up  ;  anyhow,  she'll  have  an  honest  father  to  fall 
back  on,'  said  the  plain-spoken,  though  kindly-hearted  woman, 
and  I  was  too  crushed  in  spirit  to  resent  her  cutting  words. 

"Trimbly,  who  was  sergeant  in  the  army,  was  away  on  a 
foreign  station  at  the  time,  and  as  her  own  child  died  within  a 
week  after  Freda  was  born,  she  had  taken  her  to  her  breast  and 
nursed  her  as  though  my  infant  had  been  her  very  own,  and 
until  within  the  few  weeks  past  David  Trimbly  believed  Freda 
to  be  his  own  daughter. 

"  I  had  no  other  friend  save  his  ignorant,  kind-hearted  wife  to 
aid  and  advise  me,  and  when  Trimbly  returned  I  shrank  away 
in  terrible  loneliness,  to  eke  out  my  slender  pittance  as  best  I 
could  by  doing  fine  needlework  for  the  West  End  shops. 
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"  And  this  might  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  had 
I  not  gone  to  the  theatre  to  see  Freda  come  out  in  the  panto- 
mime. 

"  As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  house  a  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  entrance,  and  I  saw  Lord  Chineron  get  out  and,  after  assist- 
ing a  lady  to  ah'ght,  take  a  little  boy  in  his  arms  and  carry  him 
across  the  pavement. 

"  My  blood  seemed  turned  to  ice  in  my  veins,  then  rushed  to 
my  head  like  molten  lava.  I  reeled,  and  should  have  fallen  but 
for  the  press  of  the  crowd.  A  woman,  who  noticed  my  fainting 
condition,  kindly  assisted  me  into  the  vestibule  and  fetched  me 
a  glass  of  water. 

"  When  I  recovered  from  the  shock  a  little,  a  burning  desire 
for  vengeance  took  possession  of  my  soul.  I  had  lived  so  long 
out  of  the  world  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Chineron 's  marriage 
to  another,  so  that  the  sight  of  mother  and  son  came  on  me  as 
a  sudden  revelation  of  the  blackest  treachery. 

"  Up  to  that  hour  I  entertained  a  vague  hope  that  he  would 
some  day  seek  me  out  and  do  me  justice. 

"  Words  cannot  convey  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings  when  I 
saw  this  poor  slender  thread  of  trust  so  rudely  snapped  asunder. 

"  I  sat  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  watching  my  traitor  husband 
with  wolfish  eyes,  longing  to  spring  on  him  with  deadly  intent, 
and  tear  him  from  mother  and  child  with  withering  curses. 

•'My  wrongs  never  appeared  to  me  so  flagrantly  atrocious 
until  I  beheld  him  smiling  down  on  that  petted  child  of  luxury, 
whilst  my  own,  my  darling,  was  a  poor  neglected  little  waif, 
sheltered  beneath  a  poor  man's  roof,  and  obliged  to  tread  the 
stage  for  a  mere  pittance,  to  eke  out  that  poor  man's  scanty 
earnings. 

"  Oh,  how  I  raged  and  fumed  as  I  sat  there !  I  meant  to 
waylay  him  in  the  corridor  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  and — 
welli  heaven  alone  knows  what  I  should  have  done  to  the  trio  in 
my  mad  rage,  had  not  the  sight  of  my  poor  little  darling's  white, 
set  face  thrilled  me  with  terror. 

"  Regardless  of  aught  beside,  I  rushed  round  to  the  stage  door, 
to  find  Trimbly  bearing  away  what  we  then  feared  was  her  life- 
less form. 

**  All  next  day  her  life  appeared  to  hang  by  the  merest  thread, 
whilst  I  myself  was  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions.    At 
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length,  as  the  day  began  to  wane,  I  decided  to  search  out  Grcorge 
Chineron,  and  bring  him  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  child. 

''  I  started  ofT  in  mad  haste,  and  soon  reached  Pall  Mall,  on 
my  way  to  Belgrave  Square,  when,  on  looking  up  at  a  window, 
1  saw  my  traitor  husband,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face, 
talking  to  some  friends  near  the  open  casement. 

"With  beating  heart  and  dizzy  brain  I  stood  spell-bound^ 
undecided  how  to  act,  or  how  to  make  my  presence  known. 

"  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  came  out  and  stood  on  the 
doorstep.  He  must  have  seen  me  in  a  moment,  as  he  hastened 
across  the  Mall  straight  towards  me,  and,  peering  into  my  face 
with  evident  dismay,  he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse,  broken  voice : 
*  Alice  !     My  God  !  is  it  really  Alice  standing  before  me  ? ' 

"For  all  answer  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  for  some 
minutes  we  walked  along  the  pavement  side  by  side  in  silence. 

"At  last  my  suppressed  indignation  found  voice.  I  poured 
out  reproaches  like  an  angry  torrent  lashed  by  the  storm. 

"  For  a  time  he  bore  it  in  silence,  then  he  turned  on  me  like 
a  wounded  animal  at  bay.  'Woman,  why  have  you  thus  de- 
ceived me  ?  Why  have  you  hidden  yourself  for  so  many  years  ? 
As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  believed  you  numbered  with  the  dead 
long  ago ! ' 

"  *  Dead ! '  I  repeated  scornfully.  *  Ah,  you  doubtless  hoped 
that  want,  misery  and  the  winter's  cold  had  done  its  work  all 
too  surely.  And  you — had  you  no  ruth? — you  feasted,  made 
love,  and  slept  soundly  in  your  bed  of  down,  whilst  the  wife  you 
deserted  and  the  child  you  little  cared  for  were  slowly  starving 
to  death  in  a  garret ! ' 

"  *  Child ! '  he  echoed  in  a  voice  of  agony  that  pierced  me  to 
the  heart ;  *  do  not  say  that  again,  lest  you  drive  me  to  mad- 
ness ! ' 

"In  that  instant  it  flashed  across  my  mind,  like  a  ray  of  light; 
that  other  hands  than  his  had  wrought  me  dire  wrong. 

"  *  I  must  say  it,'  I  answered  more  gently,  *  as  I  am  wishful 
that  you  should  see  her  to-night,  as  I  fear  she  will  pass  away 
before  the  morning  dawns.' 

"  We  had  reached  Elm  Court  by  this  time.  I  led  the  way, 
and  he  followed  me  up  the  dingy  stairs  leading  to  Trimbly^s 
attic  in  silence. 

"Freda  raised  her  head,  and  a  smile  lit  up  her  flushed  face  as 
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we  approached  her  bedside;  then  all  at  once  she  fixed  her 
fevered  gaze  on  her  father,  and,  stretching  out  her  hands  implor- 
ingly towards  him,  she  cried  excitedly :  *  Oh,  take  me  away — 
please  do  take  me  away  from  all  these  dreadful  faces  ! '  Then, 
with  a  wild,  hysterical  cry,  she  sank  back  fainting  on  her 
pillow. 

"  Lord  Chineron  fell  on  his  knees  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands,  wept  aloud. 

"  For  some  minutes  a  deep  silence  reigfned  in  the  sick  room, 
broken  only  by  the  anguished  moans  of  the  heart-stricken  father, 
who  was  humbled  in  the  dust  at  sight  of  his  first-born  child 
lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  that  mean  attic. 

"  Hardened  as  my  heart  had  been  towards  him,  I  could  not 
restrain  my  tears,  and  turned  away  to  hide  my  emotion.  But 
not  for  long.  Freda  soon  became  restless,  and  in  her  restless- 
ness she  flung  her  arms  about  until  at  length  one  hand  rested  on 
the  bowed  head  of  her  father,  and  there  it  rested,  while  a  sweet 
smile  stole  over  her  lips.  In  a  little  while  the  pained,  restless 
expression  faded  from  out  her  flushed  face,  and  a  calm  that  had 
something  angelic  about  it  crept  over  her  features. 

"  Was  the  end  come  ?  My  heart  ceased  to  beat  as  I  bent 
anxiously  over  her.  But  no — her  breathing  became  easier,  the 
lids  closed  over  the  fevered  eyes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  fell 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  with  her  hand  still  resting  on  the  bowed  head 
of  her  father. 

**  It  was  the  first  calm,  untroubled  sleep  she  had  fallen  into 
since  her  poor  brain  had  been  dazed  by  the  gaze  of  a  thousand 
eager  eyes. 

'*  At  length  Lord  Chineron  rose  to  his  feet  What  a  change 
had  come  over  his  features  in  one  short  hour  I  His  face  had 
become  drawn  and  colourless,  like  one  just  risen  from  a  bed  of 
sickness. 

**  He  stood  regarding  the  calm,  sleeping  face  of  his  child  for 
some  moments  in  silence.  Then  he  stooped  over  her  and  im- 
printed a  long,  lingering  kiss  on  her  brow.  When  he  raised  his 
head  he  fi^^ed  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  stem,  relentless  expression, 
that  made  me  tremble. 

**  He  moved  towards  the  door  with  a  slow,  hesitating  step, 
then  turned  and  beckoned  me,  with  an  imperious  gesture,  to 
follow  him. 
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" '  Come  in  here/  said  he  in  a  hollow  voice  as  we  reached  the 
outer  door  of  your  chambers.  '  You  must  explain  to  me  the 
reason  why  you  misled  me  by  concealing  your  existence  from 
me  until  this  black  eventful  hour.'  He  pointed  to  a  chair  when 
we  entered  the  inner  room,  and  in  a  curt,  stem  voice,  said :  '  Sit 
down.  The  drama  is  nearly  played  out ;  the  end  may  be  rather 
more  of  a  tragedy  than  you  counted  on/ 

**  I  was  too  awed  by  his  manner  to  resent  his  curt,  unfeeling 
tone ;  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I  gave  him  the  events  of 
my  sad,  deserted  life  since  last  we  parted. 

*'  *  And  I  believed  you  dead  1  Heaven  is  my  witness  I  have 
been  no  party  to  your  suffering  and  wrong.  But,  alas !  alas ! 
why  did  you  not  seek  me  out  before  it  was  too  late  ? ' 

" '  No,  no ! '  I  cried,  '  it  is  not  too  late.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
you  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  See,  I  am  willing  to  for- 
give and  to  condone  the  past.'  I  rose  and  made  a  step  towards 
him,  with  outstretched  hands,  as  I  spoke. 

"  But  he  waved  me  back. 

"  *  It  is  too  late,'  he  answered  gloomily.  *  Between  us  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed — death  itself  could  not  make  it  wider.' 

" '  Oh,  George  ! '  I  cried  out  in  despair,  *  am  I  not  your  wife  ? 
Surely  you  will  do  me  justice? ' 

"  *  You  shall  not  only  have  justice,  Alice,  but  vengeance.  Let 
that  content  you.  And  now  leave  me — leave  me,  I  say :  I  am 
unstrung,  and  would  be  alone.' 

"Seeing  me  hesitate,  he  looked  at  me  with  evident  impa* 
tience. 

" '  Leave  me — in  pity  go.  I  cannot  endure  to  look  on  your 
pinched  face  and  wasted  form — but  ah !  I  was  forgetting — take 
this:  it  is  your  lawful  right.  There  is  not  much  in  it'  He 
pushed  his  purse  towards  me,  with  more  of  courteous  gentleness 
than  he  had  used  towards  me  during  our  interview.  *  Yes,  take 
it,  Alice,'  he  repeated.  'Want,  at  least,  need  never  be  your 
portion  in  the  future,  and — and — our  child — heavens !  how  like 
my  sister  Maud  she  looked  in  her  sleep !  Well,  it  is  too  late  now 
to  speak  of  what  might  have  been — but  should  she  recover  from 
this  illness,  and  live  to  grow  up,  guard  her  well,  for  the  sake  of 
the  proud  name  she  bears.' 

"  Tears  gathered  in  my  eyes  ;  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck 
and  wept.     Alas  !  he  turned  from  me.      It  was  too  evident  that 
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all  love  for  me  had  died  out  of  his  heart.    I  had  sought  him,  and 
found  him — but,  alas !  too  late  I 

"And  yet  I  am  certain  he  meant  to  do  me  justice  at  the 
last" 

She  looked  searchingly  at  Alex  Cameron  as  she  uttered  the 
last  words ;  but  his  face  was  a  mask — nothing  could  be  gained, 
however  closely  she  might  study  it. 

"  Well,  sir,  have  you  no  help — no  advice — to  give  me,  seeing 
I  have  bared  my  life  before  you  ?  "  she  asked,  seeing  that  he 
remained  still  silent. 

"  As  you  ask  my  advice,  madam,"  he  replied  distantly,  whilst ' 
he  drummed  the  table  impatiently  with  his  fingers, "  I  would  say 
you  had  better  go  at  once  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron  and 
acquaint  her  with  the  last  interview  you  held  with  her  son.    No 
doubt  she  will  help  you " 

Alice  sprang  to  her  feet  with  passionate  energy,  her  sunken 
eyes  flashed,  her  pale  cheek  grew  crimson  with  anger. 

''  When  I  go  to  that  woman,  it  shall  not  be  as  a  suppliant,  but 
an  avenger  of  my  wrongs  1 "  she  cried  with  suppressed  passion. 
'^  With  the  measure  she  has  meted  out  misery  and  shame  to  me, 
will  I  return  it  on  her  own  head  1  I  will  neither  pity  nor  spare ! 
My  time  will  yet  come.  Justice  I  may  never  obtain,  but  I  will 
avenge  myself,  at  least  1 " 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

Alex  Cameron  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  the  door  closed 
behind  that  gaunt,  passionate  woman. 

"  Heavens,  what  a  firebrand  1 "  he  ejaculated  with  a  shudder. 
**  I  believe  I  have  acted  rightly  in  not  letting  her  loose  into  the 
midst  of  the  Chineron  family.  Yet  she  is  to  be  pitied:  the 
wrongs  she  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  some  one  is  enough  to 
madden  her." 

But,  for  all  that,  he  had  no  sympathy  for  this  unlovely 
woman.  His  heart  had  hardened  more  and  more  towards  her 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  tale.  She  had  never  been  a  woman 
— ^so  he  thought — of  a  lovable  disposition,  and  had  married  the 
young  nobleman  from  ambitious  hopes  rather  than  real  affection. 
That  George  Chineron  had  soon  tired  of  this  ill-assorted  union 
was  all  too  evident  from  her  own  words. 
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Yet,  much  as  he  tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he  had  acted  for 
the  best,  his  conscience  smote  him  sorely.  Was  he  justified  in 
withholding  the  proof  of  her  just  claim  ? 

He  leant  his  elbow  on  the  table,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  began  to  reflect 

She  had  burst  in  on  him  so  suddenly  that  he  had  had  no  tipfie 
for  reflection  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  his 
dead  friend's  last  letter. 

He  must  think  the  matter  out  Of  all  men  he  considered 
himself  the  most  unfitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  dis- 
grace and  dire  humiliation  into  the  midst  of  more  than  one  noble 
family. 

Had  any  other  hand  been  appointed  by  the  unfortunate  young 
lord  to  set  right  this  terrible  wrong,  it  would  not  have  caused 
him  either  pain  or  annoyance. 

But  now,  when  his  suit  had  been  rejected  by  Lady  Maud  for 
a  richer  and  more  lofty  alliance,  it  would  look  as  though  he 
were  glad  of  a  chance  to  humiliate  the  family  out  of  a  petty 
revenge. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron  in  bringing  about 
her  son's  marriage  with  a  lady  well  bom  and  highly  connected, 
when  she  was  fully  aware  that  her  son  was  already  a  married 
man,  would  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  reprehension.  She 
would  never  be  able  to  hold  up  her  head  in  society  again,  and 
the  disgrace  would  be  reflected  on  one  whom  he  still  held  dear, 
spite  of  her  shortcomings  and  bad  faith. 

It  was  a  fearful  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  by 
no  act  or  deed  of  his  own. 

The  end  of  it  all  would  be  to  alienate  most  of  his  old  friends 
from  him ;  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  lever  that  had  set 
the  machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  this 
unknown  woman  ;  and  to  withhold  the  proofs  would  be  to  brand 
himself  with  infamy. 

Put  off  the  evil  day  as  he  might,  it  must  all  come  out  at  last» 
and  would  prove  all  the  darker  for  being  delayed. 

That  Lord  Chineron's  wife  and  child  must  eventually  claim 
their  right  was  too  evident  to  his  legal  mind. 

It  could  only  have  been  Alice's  entire  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and  lack  of  friends  to  aid  her,  that  had  kept  her  in  a  false  posi- 
tion so  long ;  and  delay  as  he  might,  he  dared  not  conspire  to 
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keep  Freda  out  of  her  lawful  heritage,  and  keep  the  proofs  of 
her  claim  in  his  possession  a  secret  for  long. 

Had  he  had  time  to  reflect  before  that  fateful  woman  forced 
herself  into  his  presence,  he  might  have  acted  differently,  but,  as 
he  said  over  and  over  again  to  himself,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  on  any  course  of  action,  in  a  question  of  such  moment, 
without  due  and  deliberate  consideration. 

It  was  such  a  terrible  thing,  however  just  the  cause,  to  bring 
ruin  and  disaster  into  more  than  one  noble  family,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 

Spite  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Dowager  Lady  Chineron  was 
a  hard,  worldly,  imperious  woman,  he  shrank  from  bringing 
humiliation  on  one  who  had  carried  herself  with  such  stately 
grace,  even  from  her  girlhood. 

She  had  been  kind  to  him,  after  a  fashion,  since  he  could  well 
remember,  and  after  his  mother's  death,  Chillingwood  had  been 
like  a  second  home,  he  had  been  welcome  to  come  and  go  when 
he  pleased. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  he  had  felt  much  affection  for  her  at 
any  time,  but  until  of  late  he  held  her  in  the  highest  reverence 
and  esteem,  and  her  children  had  once  been  to  him  dearer  than 
his  own  kindred 

To  say  that  Alex  Cameron  was  perplexed  and  dismayed  at 
the  burden  imposed  on  him,  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  his  mental  powers :  he  was  tossed  to  and 
fro  like  a  leaf  in  the  autumn  wind.  He  could  decide  on  no 
definite  course  of  action.  On  every  side  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties stared  him  in  the  face. 

And,  perhaps,  worst  of  all  to  contend  against  was  the  war  he 
was  waging  with  his  own  conscience  ;  that,  spite  of  all  he  could 
urge,  still  pleaded  for  justice  for  the  poor  friendless  widow  and 
her  fatherless  child. 

After  some  time  spent  in  painful  thought  he  decided  to  read 
the  fatal  letter  over  again,  and  examine  the  pocket-book,  which 
as  yet  he  had  not  opened. 

Determined  not  to  be  again  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his 
unpleasant  task,  he  rose  up  and,  crossing  the  room,  locked  the 
door ;  then,  with  a  troubled  countenance,  he  resumed  his  seat 
and  once  more  carefully  perused  that  sad  epistle,  the  last  out- 
pouring of  an  agonized  soul. 
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It  was  written  with  a  trembling  hand,  not  quite  I^ble  or 
coherent  in  many  parts,  as  though  the  writer's  utter  misery  be- 
wildered him,  and  proved  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  convey. 

"Dear  Alex, 

"  A  fearful  and  terrible  event  crushes  me  to  the  earth — 
an  event  so  dire  in  its  consequences  that  I  cannot  live  to  face  the 
disclosure  1 " 

These  were  the  opening  words  of  the  letter  ;  then,  after  some 
rather  incoherent  lines,  it  ran  on : 

"  Do  you  remember  Alice  Mathers  ?  She  was  companion  to 
my  mother  years  ago — ^ah,  well,  what  of  that  ?  In  a  moment  of 
madness  I  married  that  girl.  She  was  handsome,  gentle  and 
lovable  then ;  but  what  I  find  her  now  passes  thought  to 
describe.  The  witch  of  Endor  could  not  have  been  more  terrible 
in  the  eyes  of  Saul  than  this  woman  appeared  to  me  an  hour 
ago.  She  is  the  ghastly  spectre  of  the  dead  past,  come  forth, 
as  it  were,  in  the  winding-sheet  of  her  fearful  wrong9,  to  annihilate 
me  and  my  dearest  hopes. 

"  Deceived  into  believing  her  dead,  I  married  again — and  lo  ! 
she  reappears,  all  in  an  instant,  without  a  note  of  warning,  to 
hurl  me  to  destruction. 

"  The  hand  that  wrought  this  great  wrong  and — well,  the  ugly 
truth  must  be  told — crime^  I  wish  to  spare  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes.  But  on  me  lies  the  sin,  and  I  must  bear  the 
punishment — though  heaven  is  my  witness  I  committed  it  in 
blind  ignorance. 

"  Bertha  is  not  one  to  forgive  or  to  spare :  she  will  vindicate 
her  injured  honour  at  any  cost — ^would  that  I  could  spare  her 
the  dishonour  I  have  unwillingly  wrought  her  and  my  boy! 
The  thought  of  him  is  torture !  My  brave,  beautiful  boy ! — ^to 
think  that  you  should  be  born  to  a  heritage  of  shame ! 

*'  That  fearful,  gaunt  fury  will  soon  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
she  is  my  wife,  and  the  world  will  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
her  weak  renegade  husband.  Were  I  a  free  man,  I  would  fly  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  escape  that  terrible  woman, 
who  possesses  the  right  to  call  herself  my  wife.  Alas !  I  cannot 
now  avoid  my  fate — ^the  die  is  cast  1 

''  If  my  daughter  recovers  from  her  illness,  she  must,  at  what* 
ever  cost,  have  her  rightful  position.    She  is  my  first-bom,  and 
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must  not  be  robbed  of  her  lawful  heritage.  Should  she  die,  then 
I  leave  it  with  you  to  make  what  terms  you  can  with  her 
mother.  Offer  her  half  the  income  of  my  estate — nay,  the  whole 
of  it— during  her  lifetime,  if  she  will  leave  Bertha  and  my  unfor- 
tunate boy  but  my  name. 

"In  my  pocket-book  you  will  find  the  marriage  certificate. 
We  were  married  at  a  registry  office,  but  the  marriage  is  none 
the  less  legal  and  binding  on  that  account ;  and  how  Alice  could 
have  been  blinded  into  believing  the  ceremony  a  mere  sham, 
and  that  I  was  a  base,  cowardly  deceiver,  I  cannot  conceive. 
However,  she  knows  the  truth  at  last — and  I  am  a  doomed  man. 

''  Farewell !  Think  as  kindly  of  me  as  you  can.  I  can  face 
death  without  shrinking — not  so  dishonour. 

**  Your  old  friend  and  chum, 

"  George." 

"Poor  fellow  1 "  sighed  Alex,  "what  a  fearful  hour  you  must 
have  spent  alone  in  this  room  I  Yet  would  to  heaven  you  had 
left  your  last  bequest  for  some  other  hand  than  mine  to  carry 
out." 

After  some  time  spent  in  deep  thought,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  wisest  course  was  to  see  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Chineron  without  delay. 

She  might  have  believed  the  statement  of  Alice,  as  to  the 
marriage  with  her  son,  a  made-up  tafe.  She  surely  would  never 
have  allowed  her  son  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  another,  had  she  known  Alice  was  his  lawful  wife  and  still 
alive. 

He  could  not  believe  her  capable  of  so  dire  a  wrong,  either  to 
satisfy  her  revenge  or  her  ambition. 

At  any  rate,  she  ought  not  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  dis- 
grace impending  over  her  family  name. 

To  be  the  bearer  of  such  evil  tidings  to  the  hapless  lady  who 
considered  herself  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Chineron,  was  a 
task  he  by  no  means  found  himself  equal  to  perform.  He  shud- 
dered with  dismay  when  he  thought  of  the  fate  impending  over 
her  and  her  innocent  boy,  and  wished  from  his  heart  that  the 
painful  story  could  be  buried  in  oblivion  for  aye. 

{To  bi  continued.) 
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AND  HOW  WE  GOT  THERE  AND  HOME  AGAIN. 

PART  I. 

Some  years  ago  I  embarked  with  a  relation  from  the  London 
Docks  on  board  of  a  mail  ship  bound  for  South  Africa. 
Many  friends  came  to  see  us  off,  for,  although  we  had  made  no 
plans  to  go  further  than  Capetown,  all  were  well  aware  we 
should  be  away  from  home  for  some  time.  I  was  brought  up 
near  the  sea,  and  had  knocked  about  in  boats  all  my  life,  and 
had  spent  a  night  on  the  ocean  now  and  again,  but  this  was  my 
first  experience  of  a  long  voy^e,  so  that  I  had  been  rather 
wondering  how  I  should  like  it  I  was,  therefore,  much  ap- 
palled  at  finding  allotted  to  me  the  smallest  and  dirtiest  cabin  I 
had  ever  seen  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  this  ship  was  filthy.  She  was 
either  5  or  6,000  tons,  yet  she  rolled  most  horribly  even  in  a  dead 
calm  ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  this  first  experience  of  about  a 
week  at  sea  was  by  far  and  away  the  worst  I  have  ever  met  with, 
notwithstanding  that  before  my  return  to  the  British  Isles  I  had 
been  on  at  least  a  dozen  steamers  of  various  lines. 

We  sailed  at  cock-crow  the  following  day,  and  when  we  got 
up  we  were  still  in  the  Thames,  in  lovely  autumnal  weather,  fine 
and  sunny,  fresh,  but  not  really  cold,  and  so  clear  we  had  a  good 
opportunity  as  we  proceeded  of  viewing  the  whole  English  coast 
We  put  in  at  Dartmouth  early  the  next  morning  for  36  hours, 
which  gave  us  time  that  afternoon  to  run  up  the  picturesque 
River  Dart  in  a  small  steamboat,  and  on  the  morrow  to  explore 
some  of  the  old  churches  and  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  before 
sailing  at  5  p.m.  After  taking  on  board  both  mail  bags  and  pas- 
sengers, amidst  cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 
shore,  we  moved  out  of  harbour.  I  rushed  up  on  to  the  hurri- 
cane deck,  glasses  in  hand,  to  get  the  last  sight  of  Old  England, 
with  rather  a  lump  in  my  throat  As  I  turned  to  descend,  I 
saw  that  we  were  steaming  quickly  out  into  a  big  sea,  and  over- 
heard the  remark :  "  We  are  going  to  dance,  they  are  putting  on 
the  fiddles  for  dinner,"  and  indeed  we  did  dance,  and  although 
the  fiddles  had  places  to  hold  securely-  each  thing  on  the  table 
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separately,  how  the  glasses  and  dishes  jumped  and  rattled,  and 
how  thankful  I  was  when  dinner  was  over  and  to  get  on  deck 
again,  and  in  time  to  bed,  finding  myself,  the  next  day,  very 
nearly  the  only  passenger  pacing  up  and  down.  However,  that 
night  it  calmed  down  a  little,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  we 
reached  Lisbon,  where  we  spent  several  hours  on  shore,  being 
much  struck  with  this  city  and  its  fine  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  its  many  white  edifices  forming  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  Portuguese  bright-coloured  costumes,  especially  those  of 
the  fruit  and  flower  sellers.  Again,  though  on  leaving  land  we 
encountered  a  gale,  and  this  time  even  a  severer  one,  only  half-a- 
dozen  passengers  besides  myself  remained  on  the  deck,  which  was 
saturated  with  water  from  the  waves  dashing  over  the  ship's 
sides.  I  got  pretty  well  drenched,  but  preferred  this  to  being 
stifled  below,  with  all  ports  shut.  My  chair  had  been  lashed  to  the 
rail  round  one  of  the  deck-cabins,  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel ; 
notwithstanding,  I  had  also  to  hold  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
same  rail  to  prevent  rolling  out  of  the  chair.  Fortunately,  it 
was  but  a  wind  storm,  with  a  bright  moon  and  quite  warm. 
Some  weeks  later,  we  learnt  by  the  date,  on  receiving  our 
London  papers,  that  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  storm  H.M.S. 
**  Serpent "  was  lost  in  ;  but,  luckily  for  us,  we  only  met  with  a 
comparatively  mild  bit  of  it,  and  after  some  very  unpleasant 
hours,  we  came  into  smoother  waters,  which  lasted  till  we  landed 
on  the  beautiful  island  of  Madeira.  I  can  never  forget  seeing 
one  poor  little  man  during  the  storm  ;  in  trying  to  get  up  from 
his  seat,  he  lost  his  balance  and  was  shot,  sitting,  from  the 
middle  of  the  deck  to  the  ship's  side  like  a  billiard  ball,  another 
lurch  sending  him  back  to  where  he  had  started ;  this  occurring 
four  or  five  times  before  he  could  recover  himself.  Of  course, 
when  he  did  get  up,  he  was  like  a  drowned  rat,  for  the  whole 
deck  was  deep  in  water,  but  it  was  so  comic  a  sight  that  even 
in  the  midst  of  our  discomfort  we  all  burst  out  laughing. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  fortnight  in  Madeira,  making  ex-  . 
peditions  into  the  mountains,  enjoying  greatly  the  lovely 
gardens,  overflowing  with  tlie  choicest  flowers  and  fruits^  al- 
though the  many  invalids  you  meet  have  rather  a  depressing 
effect  It  is  quite  the  cleanest  place  I  have  ever  seen,  nowhere 
could  you  detect  the  slightest  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  The 
peasants  are  a  very  genial  race,  and  are  particularly  so  to  the 
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British,  as  they  generally  pay  them  liberally  for  any  services  they 
may  render  them.  I  was  told  an  anecdote  as  an  instance  of  this, 
that  at  the  time  there  was  the  "  Serpa  Pinto  "  difference  between 
England  and  Portugal,  the  students  of  the  college  at  Funchal 
tried  to  get  up  a  demonstration  against  our  nation,  upon  which 
the  bullock-drivers,  and  those  who  hire  out  horses  for  riding, 
with  the  hammock-men  as  well,  who  conduct  all  the  excursions^ 
and  who,  being  mountaineers,  are  a  fine  sturdy  lot  of  fellows, 
threatened  to  get  up  a  counter  demonstration,  on  hearing  which 
the  students,  knowing  well  how '  outmatched  they  would  be, 
abandoned  their  intention.  A  French  man-of-war,  with  a  large 
number  of  naval  cadets,  put  in  during  our  stay  on  the  island, 
and  I  overheard  some  of  these  boys,  being  unable  to  speak 
Portuguese,  trying  to  make  themselves  understood  in  bad  broken 
English,  which  sounded  very  funny  to  my  ears,  but  the  natives 
have  picked  up  enough  of  our  language  to  understand  it  and 
even  to  speak  it  a  little. 

Our  next  ship,  one  of  the  Castle  Line,  proved  very  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  making  friends  with  several  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,  the  seventeen  days  we  spent  on  her  soon  passed,  only 
sighting  land  three  times,  off  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  the  Sahara  Desert,  till  we  approached  the  Cape. 
It  was  curious  to  see,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries, 
numbers  of  the  little  yellow  birds,  natives  there,  fly  in  among  the 
rigging,  several  of  them  remaining  the  whole  voyage.  We  were 
favoured  with  very  fine  weather,  only  rather  too  hot  as  we  passed 
the  Equator.  Arriving  at  night,  we  had  to  lie  off  shore  till 
daybreak ;  on  coming  upon  deck  in  the  morning,  a  lovely  sunny 
day  of  the  South  African  early  summer,  I  was  indeed  charmed 
with  the  landscape  before  me,  of  the  Lion's  Head,  Table 
Mountain,  and  other  peaks  rising  on  the  horizon,  while  in  the 
foreground  stood  Capetown,  with  its  long  straggling  appearance 
by  the  shore,  surrounded  by  endless  shipping  of  all  kinds. 

On  landing,  the  first  thing  that  met  my  gaze  was  a  carriage 
and  eight,  one  of  the  features  of  the  place  being  the  numbers  of 
horses  driven  together.  You  continually  meet  six-in-hand,  and 
as  to  four-in-hand  or  tandem,  they  are  nearly  as  common  as  a 
pair  is  at  home.  Some  of  the  suburbs  are  very  attractive  with 
lovely  and  varied*  vegetation,  such  as  avenues  of  g^ntic 
eucal3^tus  and  other  fine  trees,  fields  full  of  arum  lilies  and 
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orchids  till  the  air  is  redolent  with  sweets  scents  ;  in  parts  vines 
grow  like  currant  bushes,  instead  of  being  trained  on  poles,  as 
they  are  in  other  countries,  and  when  we  inspected  the  Govern- 
ment wine  farm,  the  manager,  a  native  of  the  vintage  provinces 
of  Austria,  told  me  that  the  grapes  did  quite  as  well  grown  thus 
and  it  saved  much  labour,  which  is  very  expensive  at  the  Cape. 
He  further  told  me  that  their  wine  was  improving  so  much,  he 
believed  in  a  few  years  it  would  quite  equal  the  Australian 
wines,  which  are  so  much  drunk  now. 

The  governor  and  his  wife,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Loch,  were 
very  kind  and  hospitable  to  us ;  on  one  occasion  we  accompanied 
them  to  Simon's  Bay,  where  the  admiral  and  other  naval  officers 
were  giving  an  afternoon  concert  on  board  of  the  flagship ;  we 
went  by  a  striking  line  of  railway,  newly  made,  all  along  the  sea 
coast  When  we  reached  the  terminus  there  lay  the  fleet  at 
anchor  a  little  way  ofl*,  the  admiral's  house  standing  above, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  sloping  down  to  the  sea, 
forming  altogether  a  truly  lovely  sight.  We  were  most  cordially 
received  and  liberally  entertained  as  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
so  well  know  how,  thus  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  leading  colonists, 
who  were  all  very  civil,  especially  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Dr.  Gill,  the  royal  astronomer,  who  took  us  all  over 
his  observatory,  showing  us  with  much  pride  his  last  new 
telescope,  which  he  had  named  the  "  Victoria,"  because  it  was 
made  in  England  and  was  sent  out  to  him  the  year  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee. 

Among  the  variety  of  races  I  saw  at  the  Cape,  the  most 
conspicuous  were  the  Malays.  I  understood  they  were  the 
descendants  of  the  slaves  at  the  time  Portugal  possessed  South 
Africa,  for  some  Portuguese  sailors  first  discovered  this  continent 
after  a  dreary  long  voyage  and  terrible  storm  off  its  tempestuous 
coast,  and,  therefore,  named  it  "  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  The 
dress  of  these  Malays  is  really  ridiculous,  being  European  in 
form,  with  large  crinolines,  over  which  they  wear  red,  yellow, 
orange,  blue,  green  and  pink  satin  or  velvet  costumes  mixed. 
Hats  or  bonnets  with  quantities  of  flowers  and  feathers  of  these 
hues,  white  or  light-coloured  gloves,  and  brilliant  parasols  often 
trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  another  colour.  The  poorer  portion  of 
this  race  wear  equally  gorgeous  colours,  only  in  cotton  materials. 
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I  regretted  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  attending  one  of  their 
weddings,  having  heard  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  ceremony. 

During  the  voyage  out  we  had  much  discussed  whether  we 
should  remain  in  South  Africa  and  travel  there  or  proceed  to  India ; 
however,  we  mutually  and  cordially  agreed  we  should  much  prefer 
the  latter;  finding  the  passenger  service  from  Capetown  there 
had  just  been  taken  off,  we  were  rather  in  despair  of  accomplish- 
ing our  wish,  when  a  captain  commanding  a  cargo  ship  hearing 
of  our  inquiries  came  and  offered  to  take  us.  He  had  just  dis- 
charged his  cargo  and  was  under  orders  to  sail  at  once  for 
Calcutta  with  a  ballast  of  water  only,  to  convey  a  load  of  rice 
from  there  to  the  West  Indies.  By  his  orders  he  was  obliged  to 
reach  India  not  later  than  January  13th  ;  in  consequence,  finding 
this  steamer  fairly  comfortable,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
this  offer  and  gave  up  all  further  idea  of.  lionizing  South  Africa 
or  visiting  Kimberley  and  its  diamond  mines.  The  day  we 
embarked  was  a  really  hot  one  ;  while  rowing  in  a  small  boat 
from  shore  to  the  **  Crown  of  Arragon,"  our  ship,  which  lay  off,  I 
perceived  the  finest  mirage  I  have  ever  seen,  in  fact  one  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  not  land.  This  voyage  lasted  thirty-one 
days,  and  but  for  two  days  spent  at  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  it 
was  rather  a  monotonous  time.  Our  ship  proved  a  success — ^she 
was  about  2,000  tons,  she  had  some  good  cabins  and  a  good 
stretch  of  deck  to  walk  on,  but  she  also  had  a  few  drawbacks 
which  I  never  got  over.  First,  she  vibrated  quite  terribly ; 
secondly,  the  smells  from  the  engines  were  fearful ;  thirdly,  the 
hardness  of  the  beds  was  painful ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  rats 
were  horrible  and  got  into  the  drawers  below  my  berth ;  they 
helped  themselves  liberally  to  my  kid  gloves  and  other  articles 
of  clothing,  and  I  had  to  take  a  stick  to  bed  with  me  to  rattle 
against  the  side  to  prevent  them  from  running  over  me. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  beautiful,  fruitful  island  of  Mauritius 
burst  upon  our  gaze,  with  her  picturesque,  curious-shaped  moun- 
tains, besides  her  rich  vegetation  of  all  shades  of  green,  inter- 
mingled with  bright  scarlet  mimosa  (called  there  flamboyant), 
added  to  which  ships  of  all  kinds  and  nations  were  lying  off 
shore  at  anchor,  from  men-of-war  to  the  smallest  craft,  each 
flying  their  bunting  from  stern  to  prow,  in  honour  of  the  day, 
ourselves  included,  while  several  had  tied  branches  of  palm  and 
red  mimosa  all  the  way  up  their  masts,  greatly  enhancing  the 
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brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The  Pampelmous  gardens  in  this  island 
are  quite  superb,  and  contain  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  sorts, 
also  two  long  avenues  of  gigantic  palms,  of  over  100  feet  in 
height,  the  branches  growing  quite  low  down  on  their  great  thick 
trunks,  and  not  as  you  usually  see  palm-trees — a  tuft  at  the  top 
of  a  long  narrow  pole.  They  were  planted  by  the  slaves  of  the 
French  governor  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  "  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque,"  for  in  those  days  it  was  in  the  possession  of  France ;  it 
was  taken  by  the  British  during  their  wars  with  Napoleon  I. 
and  retained  ever  since,  proving  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
ships  for  provisioning  in  those  seas.  Consequently  there  is  still 
a  strong  French  element  left,  by  which  the  traveller  benefits  in 
the  well-managed  and  excellent  cuisines  of  the  restaurants  at 
Port  Louis.  The  French  language,  too,  is  as  much  used  as 
English,  and  in  the  Parliament  speeches  are  made  in  the  former 
tongue  as  well  as  in  our  own.  I  learnt  for  the  first  time  that 
Mauritius  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  famous  old  romance, 
Paul  and  Virginia;"  in  the  Pampelmous  gardens  there  is  a 
statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  these  lovers,  and  a  stone  bench 
shown  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  sat  together ;  while  at 
the  present  governor's  beautiful  country  residence,  a  little  way 
from  the  capital,  called  "  Le  Riduit " — well  named  thus,  for  it  stands 
in  a  most  impregnable  position,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  ravine, 
backed  by  fine  mountains — we  had  pointed  out  to  us  a  pretty  walk, 
supposed  to  be  where  this  hero  and  heroine  agreed  rather  to  die 
than  to  be  separated  on  account  of  their  poverty.  The  governor 
(Sir  Charles  Cameron  Lees)  and  his  wife  showed  us  every  hospi- 
tality, insisting  on  our  eating  our  Christmas  dinner  with  theip, 
pressing  us  to  stay  and  sleep,  which  we  dared  not  do,  for  fear  of  our 
steamer  sailing  without  us ;  so  instead  he  sent  us  home  after  dinner 
in  his  own  carriage,  when  we  much  enjoyed  the  lovely  moonlight 
drive,  amid  the  sweetest  of  perfumes  and  with  fireflies  dancing  in 
the  air.  The  following  morning  we  returned  on  shore  and  visited 
the  market,  where  we  saw  many  races  and  nations  represented — 
Arabians,  Africans,  Indians  and  Chinese,  those  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  of  the  island  being  decidedly  the  best  looking,  the 
women  being  dressed  in  bright  oriental  colours,  with  endless 
bangles  and  jewels.  Here  I  first  tasted  those  delicious  fruits, 
mangoes,  mangoustines  and  laitchee,  also  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  found  it  most  refreshing,  for  the  heat  was  very  great. 
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We  then  proceeded  to  the  Mosque,  a  very  pretty  building ;  we 
took  off  our  shoes  and  walked  in  our  stockings,  being  thus  per- 
mitted to  go  all  over  it  This  gave  us  a  further  opportunity  of 
watching  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were  prostrated  in  prayer, 
while  others  were  washing  their  feet  at  the  fountain  in  the  outer 
court  Sugar  being  the  chief  produce  of  the  country,  we  had 
intended  to  examine  one  of  the  factories,  but  found  they  were  all 
closed  for  Christmas  holidays ;  however,  we  procured  some  of  the 
excellent  French  bonbons,  which  are  in  consequence  made  there. 
On  returning  to  the  harbour  we  were  much  dismayed  to  find  quite 
a  hurricane  had  sprung  up,  and  we  got  drenched  to  the  skin  by 
the  waves  washing  into  the  small  steam  pinnace  in  which  we 
were  taken  back  to  the  **  Crown  of  Arragon,"  for  she  lay  off 
shore :  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  get  alongside  of  her, 
and  still  more  to  ascend  the  companion  ladder ;  in  fact,  but  for 
the  help  of  the  ship's  officers  it  would  have  been  impossible. 
This  storm  was  raging  all  along  the  coast,  yet  there  was  a  dead 
calm  out  on  the  open  sea.  I  was  told  these  coast  storms  were 
a  peculiarity  of  those  parts ;  it  actually  prevented  our  leaving 
till  twenty-four  hours  later,  as  they  could  not  provision  the  ship 
while  it  lasted,  and  we  had  not  taken  in  our  fresh  water,  which 
we  were  sorely  in  need  of,  having  nearly  run  dry,  and  latterly  it 
had  had  a  very  brackish  taste. 

Our  next  excitement  was  on  again  crossing  the  Equator,  which 
we  did  at  daybreak,  being  called  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  see  the  sunrise  on  the  line.  It  was  a  grey  morn- 
ing, the  sky  heavy  with  leaden-looking  clouds  and  the  sea  quite 
black,  when  suddenly  a  ball  of  fire  seemed  to  appear  on  the 
horizon  for  about  two  minutes  and  then  drop  into  the  water, 
not  to  be  seen  again,  causing  the  most  strange  effect  The  officer 
on  duty  then  took  us  to  the  chart,  and  sure  enough  we  were  just 
on  the  line.  It  was  rather  curious,  he  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
crew,  from  the  captain  downwards,  though  frequently  crossing, 
often  several  times  in  the  year,  had  never  been  on  at  sunrise 
before.  After  this  we  counted  the  days  till  we  reached  our 
destination,  sighting  land  again  off  Ceylon  ;  we  found  ourselves 
on  January  12th  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hooghly,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  at  sunset  at  Calcutta. 

As  many  abler  pens  than  mine  have  written  so  much  of  that 
most  remarkable  of  countries,  India,  I  give  but  a  brief  sketch  of 
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our  two  months  there,  when  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  realize 
I  had  seen  but  a  minimum  of  what  I  ought  to  see,  and  long  that 
some  day  I  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  return  and  visit 
what  I  had  missed  before. 

The  banks  of  the  Hooghly  are  tame  but  for  the  ever-varying 
native  scenes,  which  to  those  newly  come  to  the  East  are  always 
interesting.  In  one  village  we  descried  a  fine  white  elephant,  the 
only  white  one  I  have  ever  seen.  Nearly  the  whole  way  up  the 
river,  especially  on  approaching  the  capital,  carrion  birds,  which 
act  as  the  scavengers  of  that  city,  flew  about  all  round  and  all 
over  our  ship.  From  my  cabin,  which  was  on  the  lower  deck, 
with  a  window  looking  on  to  the  forecastle,  I  saw  one  fly  up  and 
greedily  snatch  a  piece  of  meat  from  oflF  the  plate  of  one  of  the 
sailors,  who  was  sitting  with  it  on  his  knees.  We  then  found 
that  any  of  them  would  take  meat  out  of  our  hands,  if  held  out 
to  them.  As  we  steamed  up,  the  shipping  increased,  from  ships  ' 
of  the  royal  navy  to  the  smallest  craft  of  all  sorts,  even  to  canoes, 
till  as  we  neared  Calcutta  the  shores  seemed  a  perfect  forest  of 
masts,  through  which  appeared  a  golden  sunset,  causing  a  lurid 
glow,  and  almost  the  effect  as  if  many  of  the  topmasts  were  on  fire. 

Calcutta,  but  for  its  Eastern  appearance  with  native  troops 
about  the  streets  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  the  people  in 
picturesque  oriental  costumes,  is  a  disappointing  city.  The 
governor-general  (Lord  Lansdowne)  and  all  his  staff,  especially 
Lord  William  Beresford,  were  particularly  kind  and  civil  to  us, 
advising  us  at  once  as  to  the  best  route  we  should  take,  in  order 
that  we  might  see  as  much  as  possible  in  the  limited  time  we 
had  before  us.  We  dined  at  Government  House  the  night 
after  our  arrival.  We  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  one  of  the 
A.D.C.'s,  who  escorted  us  upstairs,  where  Lord  William  Beres- 
ford, as  military  secretary  and  chief  of  the  staff,  received  us  in 
the  large  saloon,  in  which  the  guests,  amounting  to  about 
thirty  in  number,  were  all  assembled,  introducing  us  to  each 
one  in  turn,  including  the  Maharajah  Kuch  Behar  and  the 
Maharanee,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  already  made  in  London, 
at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  She  was  attired  in  a 
white  satin  European  toilette  and  diamond  and  pearl  orna- 
ments, while  he  was  wearing  a  magnificent  Oriental  costume 
of  pale  blue  silk,  exquisitely  embroidered  with  silver,  and  a 
priceless  turquoise  and  diamond  crescent  glittered  in  his  pure 
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white  turban.  Presently  the  doors  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  were  thrown  open  by  several  native  servants  in  their 
gorgeous  scarlet  and  gold  liveries,  Lord  William  Beresford  and 
two  A.D.C.'s  simultaneously  moved  forward  and,  forming  in 
procession,  ushered  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Lansdowne  into  the 
room.  The  company  at  once  rose  and  stood  in  a  circle,  while 
their  Excellencies  made  a  royal  progress,  shaking  hands  and 
speaking  a  word  to  all  present  as  they  bowed  and  courtesied  to 
them.  Lord  Lansdowne  then  gave  his  arm  in  to  dinner  to  the 
Maharanee  Kuch  Behar,  I  followed  next  with  the  chief  judge, 
and  sat  on  the  Viceroy's  left,  who  with  his  gracious  ways  and 
agreeable  conversation  speedily  removed  all  formality,  as  Lady 
Lansdowne  did  also,  so  that  the  evening  passed  very  pleasantly. 
Although  but  a  small  dinner  it  was  a  fine  sight,  the  apartments 
are  on  such  a  grand  scale ;  the  dining-room  is  especially  so,  being 
painted  all  white,  including  the  pillars  round  it,  the  scarlet  and 
gold  liveries  of  the  vice-regal  servants  flitting  about  here  and 
there  forming  a  nice  contrast  His  Excellency  and  all  his  aides- 
de-camp,  of  whom  he  has  six,  besides  his  military  secretary,  wore 
full  uniform.  On  their  advice  we  determined  to  go  at  once  to 
Darjeeling,  returning  afterwards  to  Calcutta,  in  order  to  witness 
the  reception  to  the  Czarewitch,*  who  was  expected  shortly.  Be- 
fore leaving  we  made  one  interesting  expedition  to  Barrackpore, 
the  Vicero)r's  residence,  a  little  way  from  the  capital,  a  most 
beautiful  place  by  the  river,  laid  out  with  lovely  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  and  possessing  a  famous  banyan  tree  of  huge 
dimensions.  One  spot  in  the  garden  bears  a  most  touching 
aspect,  which  is  railed  off  and  contains  the  beautiful  white  marble 
tombstone  and  grave  of  Lady  Canning,  who  died  in  a  decline  in 
1861.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  first  Viceroy  of  India,  the  latter 
having  been  proclaimed  thus  after  the  terrible  Mutiny,  for  before 
they  had  only  been  called  governor-generals. 

A  night's  journey  brought  us  to  Silligurri,  and  after  a  good 
breakfast  there  we  started  for  Darjeeling.  The  railway  is  most 
striking,  winding  up  the  mountain  about  8,000  feet,  in  circles, 
loops  and  figures  of  eight,  through  the  richest  vegetation,  from 
gigantic  tree  ferns  to  orchids,  while  you  have  views  of  mountains 
the  whole  way,  ending  with  that  glorious  range  of  Himalayas  and 

*  The  present  Emperor  Nicholas  II 
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their  everlasting  snows.    The  scene  from  my  window  of  these 
wondrous  snow-covered  mountains  must  for   ever  live  in  my 
memory,  Kinshinjunger,  in  the  centre,  being  29,000  feet  in  height, 
the  second  highest  hill  in  the  world,  with  the  most  perfect  garden 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  for^round.     We  were  fortunate,  for 
we  had  both  a  beautiful  sunset  )and  sunrise ;  the  whole  sky  was 
flooded  with  rosy  red,  gold,  pale  green  and  mauve,  all  reflected 
on  these  pure  white  peaks,  making  quite  the  most  exquisite  land- 
scape effect  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  many  travels  in  beautiful 
countries.      The  only  ugly  things  that  caught  my  eye  were  the 
natives  and  they  were  painfully  so,  in  fact,  seemed  to  me  quite 
repulsive,  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  graceful,  refined  Bengalese 
we  had  just  left.     They  are  a  Thibetan  tribe,  called  '*  Bhooties," 
though  certainly  not  beauties !   They  seemed  to  possess  in  their 
physiognomies  all  the  most  unattractive  part  of  two  other  Mon- 
golian races,  being  like  the  coarsest  and  most  inhuman-looking 
Chinese,  with  the  least  attractive  touch  of  the  Tartar  you  often 
see  among  the  lowest  class  of  Russian  peasants.     I  was  told,  too, 
that  they  are  a  treacherous  and  untrustworthy  people.      I  much 
regretted  that  we  had  to  leave  without  seeing  Mount  Everest, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  being  30,000  feet  in  height ; 
other  tourists  we  met  started  before  daybreak  to  get  a  distant 
peep  at  it,  but  we  were  strongly  urged  by  some  residents  of  the 
place  not  to  do  so,  as  without  going  many  days  of  the  roughest 
journey,  nobody  could  see  it,  and  those  who  professed  to  have 
seen  it,  had  not  really  done  so,  and  were  misinformed  by  their 
guides  telling  them  they  had,  so  we  resolved  not  to  attempt 
it 

The  day  after  our  return  to  Calcutta  we  watched  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  the  arrival  of  the  Czarewitch,  who  was  at  the  time 
making  a  tour  through  the  country  accompanied  by  his  cousin. 
Prince  George  of  Greece,  It  was  a  splendid  pageant — the  streets 
were  gaily  decorated  with  garlands  and  flags  and  were  lined  by 
native  infantry  in  their  handsome  uniforms ;  besides  this  they 
were  thronged  with  the  dark  population  in  either  white  or  many- 
coloured  draperies  and  turbans  of  all  hues,  making  a  picturesque 
effect,  but  showing  no  enthusiasm  whatever.  An  escort  of  native 
cavalry  in  brilliant  uniforms  preceded  and  followed  the  procession, 
their  officers  riding  on  each  side  of  the  Viceroy's  carriage,  which 
contained  his  Excellency  and  the  two  foreign  princes ;  it  was  drawn 
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by  six  horses  with  postillions,  while  several  carriages  with  four 
horses  conveyed  the  two  suites  in  attendance.  Besides  the  Russian 
suite  in  attendance  on  the  Czarewitch,  there  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Hardinge,  who  has  now  succeeded  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal  in 
Zanzibar ;  he  was  appointed  as  a  special  equerry  in  waiting  by  the 
British  Government,  owing  to  his  having  acted  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  late  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Morier,  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  consequence  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Russian 
language,  besides  being  intimately  acquainted  with  his  Imperial 
Highness.  That  night  a  great  banquet  was  given  at  Govern- 
ment House,  followed  by  a  grand  reception  ;  native  chiefs  from 
all  parts  of  India  had  been  bidden  to  attend,  to  do  honour  to  the 
heir  to  the  Russian  Empire.  The  beautiful  oriental  costumes  and 
magnificent  jewels  of  these  Maharajahs,  mingled  with  the  many 
European  uniforms,  formed  a  most  brilliant  spectacle,  although 
some  of  these  chiefs  were  such  hideous  old  men  that  I  felt  their 
priceless  precious  stones  would  have  looked  better  on  some  fair 
lady.  Lady  Lansdowne  looked  extremely  handsome  and 
distinguU^  all  in  white,  with  a  splendid  tiara  of  diamonds,  as  she 
entered  the  room  with  the  Czarewitch  and  the  Viceroy,  moving 
gracefully  and  with  great  dignity  through  the  crowd,  which 
thronged  on  all  sides. 

On  leaving  the  capital  we  proceeded  to  Benares,  where  we  saw 
many  extraordinary  Hindoo  temples ;  one,  which  had  a  massive 
dome  of  pure  gold,  was  full  of  **  sacred  "  monkeys,  and  another 
full  of  "  sacred  "  cattle,  all  of  these  animals  being  worshipped. 
The  natives  in  charge,  according  to  their  usual  habit,  alwa}^ 
adorned  us,  on  entering  the  temples,  with  garlands  of  bougain- 
villea  or  wall-flower.  We  witnessed  some  other  strange  customs 
of  the  Hindoos,  among  them,  the  worship  of  the  "  Holy  Ganges  " 
and  the  natives  bathing  in  that  river  in  the  early  morning,  which 
is  also  a  form  of  their  religion,  each  on  leaving  the  water  carry- 
ing home  a  small  quantity  in  a  brass  vessel.  The  women  bathe 
in  all  their  draperies.  There  were  numbers  of  boats  containing 
pilgrims,  who  had  come  from  far  to  fetch  some  of  the  "  holy 
water."  It  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  of  rivers,  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  scene  was  most  remarkable  and  effective,  though  somewhat 
painful,  owing  to  the  floating  remains  our  boat  occasionally 
encountered  of  the  trunk  of  some  human  being,  who  after  death 
had  been  consumed  at  one  of  the  burning  ghats  on  the  water- 
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side.  Till  then,  I  had  thought  they  reduced  their  remains  to 
ashes,  and  was  rather  horrified  to  find  they  did  not  As 
we  were  returning  to  our  hotel  we  met  a  wedding  procession, 
which  included  horses,  camels,  cattle  and  elephants  ;  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  who  were  but  children,  being  carried  under  a  silk 
canopy,  allowed  the  curtains  to  be  held  back  in  order  that  we 
might  see  them  and  they  appeared  to  be  very  much  pleased  at 
our  interest ;  they  were  preceded  by  a  band  of  truly  Indian  ding- 
dong  music. 

Next  we  visited  most  of  the  spots  made  famous  during  the 
Mutiny,  all  of  which  vividly  recalled  the  harrowing  accounts  of 
that  very  melancholy  part  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  many  heroic  actions  that  were  then  called  forth  among 
both  men  and  women.  Lucknow  came  first,  with  the  Ruins  of 
the  Residency  carefully  preserved ;  on  the  walls  are  written  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  there,  after  having  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  gallantry.  The  entrance  gate  of  the 
town  and  some  of  the  palaces  and  mosques  are  very  fine.  Cawn- 
pore  followed,  which  is  to  my  mind  by  far  the  most  pathetic- 
looking  place  connected  with  that  sad  time.  A  beautifully  laid- 
out  garden  contains  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  here  ;  one  of  the 
sergeants  of  the  regiment  of  British  Infantry  quartered  near 
being  always  stationed  as  the  sentry  in  charge  of  it,  and  no 
natives  are  allowed  to  enter  without  a  special  permit  The 
lovely  Memorial  Church  stands  close  to  the  gate,  while  further 
on  you  come  to  the  Well,  where  the  villain  Nana  Sahib  mas- 
sacred so  many  English  women  and  children  ;  over  it  has  been 
placed  an  exquisite  statue  of  an  Angel  with  outspread  wings,  as 
if  protecting  and 'sanctifying  the  spot  where  this  dastardly  and 
cruel  murder  was  perpetrated.  No  carriage  is  allowed  to  drive 
in,  and  a  profound  silence  reigns,  causing  a  solemn  dignity  to 
pervade  the  whole  place.  Lastly,  we  were  conducted  to  the  site 
of  the  terrible  treachery  at  the  river-side,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  awful  events  of  those  stirring  times. 

We  had  arranged  to  arrive  at  Agra  by  moonlight,  in  order  that 
our  first  view  of  the  glorious  Taj  might  be  lighted  by  its  silvery 
rays ;  but  a  break  down  of  our  train  retarding  us  till  after  day- 
break defeated  this  intention.  I  could  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  purity  of  this  far-famed  monument  and 
its  perfect  symmetry,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  stately  Jumna, 
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surrounded  by  a  garden  of  choicest  flowers.  The  two  tombs 
within,  of  Shah  Jehan,  emperor  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  of  his  favourite  wife  "  Taj  Mahal,"  were  of  pure  white  marble, 
inlaid  with  mosaics  of  precious  stones,  and  are  placed  behind 
carved  white  marble  gates.  Until  I  saw  this  wonderful  mosque, 
which  I  had  heard  of  all  my  life,  I  had  been  under  the  impression 
it  was  the  work  of  natives  of  India,  so  was  much  surprised  to 
learn  it  had  been  built  by  Italian  workmen,  sent  for  from  Italy 
by  this  same  emperor ;  he  having  first  collected  for  it  with  the 
greatest  care  and  trouble,  marbles  and  jewels  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I  felt  I  could  never  tire  of  gazing  at  it,  and  one  could 
well  say  it  is  a  **  pearl "  of  buildings.  We  were,  of  course,  also 
much  taken  with  the  Fort  at  Agra  and  its  palace  and  zenana,  the 
latter  being  laid  out  with  the  same  rare  mosaic  work  as  the  Taj, 
and  has  a  beautiful  octagonal  tower  with  a  balcony  to  it,  looking 
on  to  the  former  ;  below  it  green  parrots  were  flying  about  in  the 
trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Jumna.  The  story  told  relating  to  it 
is  very  touching :  Shah  Jehan  built  first  this  beautiful  zenana^ 
part  of  the  palace,  for  his  favourite  wife  the  Begum, "  Taj  Mahal  ** 
(the  Pearl  or  Pride  of  the  Palace)  ;  when  she  died,  he  built  the 
Taj  to  hold  her  tomb  and  eventually  his  own.  His  son  revolted, 
and  dethroning  his  father  imprisoned  him,  who,  when  he  was  at 
death's  door,  so  implored  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  the 
Octagonal  Tower,  that  he  might  die  looking  at  the  exquisite 
memorial  he  had  raised  for  his  much-loved  wife's  remains,  that 
his  request  was  granted.  Thus  he  died  in  the  palace  he  built  for 
his  lovely  begum,  and  in  sight  of  the  memorial  to  her. 

Many  other  noted  mosques  we  explored  in  the  neighbourhood, 
"  Itmud-ed-dowlah,"  containing  the  tomb  of  Taj  Mahal's  father, 
being  one  of  the  finest,  not  forgetting  the  **  Moti-Musjid  "  or 
**  Pearl  Mosque,"  so  well  named,  where  we  saw  Mahomedans 
prostrating  themselves  in  prayer  at  sunset 

Finding  there  would  be  a  Mahomedan  service  at  the  great 
"  Jumma  Musjid,"  or  "  Friday  Mosque,"  on  that  day,  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  attending  it.  On  inquiry,  I  heard  it  was  the 
custom  of  this  religion  in  those  parts  to  assemble  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  day  every  Friday  for  prayer.  It  seemed  so  remarkable,  that 
the  day  on  which  salvation  was  brought  to  Christians  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  should  be  the  most  important  day  of  the  week 
to  Mahomedans,  and  better  observed  by  them  than  by  Christians 
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generally,  especially  than  by  Protestants.  This  mosque,  which 
was  an  imposing  red  edifice,  stood  on  a  fine  site,  with  steep  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  large  open  court  in  front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  fountain  and  tank,  where  the  natives  washed  their 
feet  before  prostrating  for  prayer ;  afterwards  an  old  priest  came 
from  within  the  building  to  read  the  Koran,  and  then  preached 
for  a  short  time,  the  people  answering  at  the  end  in  a  great 
shout  together,  almost  like  an  Amen,  and  this  concluded  the 
service.  I  asked  my  bearer,  Shereef  by  name,  who  was  with  us, 
why,  as  he  was  a  Mahomedan,  he  did  not  join  in  the  ceremony  ; 
he  replied :  "  My  body  not  clean,  lady ;  I  trayelling,  no  can  wash." 
I  felt  it  was  true,  poor  fellow ;  for  as  the  custom  is  of  native 
servants^  he  had  but  the  threshold  outside  my  door  to  sleep  on. 
However,  he.was  a  clean  man,  and  whenever  we  were  stationary, 
he  used  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  native  baths,  and  would  return 
quite  spic  and  span,  taking  great  pride  in  his  clothes,  especially 
his  turbans.  Though  he  was  an  awful  rogue,  so  that  one  had 
to  be  perpetually  scolding  him  and  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  I  could  not  help  liking  him,  he  was  such  a  character  in  his 
way. 

The  following  day  we  moved  on  to  Delhi ;  again  we  were 
much  affected  at  seeing  many  touching  spots,  recalling  the  sad 
incidents  of  the  Mutiny.  The  Dewan-i-Khas  (Hall  of  Audience) 
there  is  very  beautiful,  and  was  in  process  of  being  restored. 
The  Pearl  Mosque,  which,  though  smaller  than  the  one  at  Agra, 
is  most  striking,  with  three  golden  domes,  so  was  the  palace  with 
its  surroundings  of  real  oriental  magnificence.  At  the  "  Jumma 
Musjid  "  we  were  shown  a  part  of  the  original  Koran,  written  by 
Mahomet  himself  and  brought  there  from  Arabia.  The  bazaars 
and  native  portion  of  the  town  of  Delhi  were,  I  thought,  the  most 
interesting  and  curious  of  those  we  had  hitherto  seen. 

The  native  dealers,  who  were  always  amusing  and  funny,  were 
particularly  so  there,  continually  pursuing  one  with  their  wares, 
even  when  driving,  running  alongside  of  the  carriage  shouting 
out,  "  Come,  buy  in  mine  shop."  One  of  them  at  the  hotel,  after 
pressing  me  much  in  vain  to  purchase  some  of  his  goods,  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  "  Don't  buy  here,  cheaper  in  mine  shop."  The 
cooking  at  the  hotel  was  very  bad.  I  was  therefore  much  enter- 
tained by  my  bearer,  Shereef,  coming  and  begging  me  to  write  a 
'*  chit,"  a  paper  of  commendation,  of  the  head  cook,  because  he 
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was  a  friend  of  his.  I  declined,  but  he  implored  me  so  vigorously 
that,  although  reluctantly,  I  was  weak  enough  to  comply ;  how- 
ever, I  told  the  truth  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  cooking.  Shereef 
went  off  in  glee,  and  I  wondered  if  his  friend  ever  showed  this 
**  chit "  to  puff  himself,  or  if  he  got  it  translated ;  not  but  what  I 
was  told  these  men  are  indifferent  as  to  what  is  said  of  them  as 
long  as  they  can  add  to  their  **  chits."  Certainly,  when  choosing 
my  own  servant,  some  who  presented  themselves  showed  me 
quite  eagerly  papers  which  were  anything  but  complimentary 
about  them. 

At  Delhi  I  first  saw  some  nautch  girls  dance  or  rather  posture, 
most  wonderfully  and  gracefully,  picturesquely  clad  in  dark  red 
draperies  and  endless  jewels,  from  nose  rings  to  anklets  and 
armlets.  They  accomplished  a  remarkable  feat  most  deftly  and 
neatly.  Raking  together  a  small  heap  of  sand  on  the  ground, 
they  stuck  a  four  anna  piece,  like  a  sixpence,  into  the  top  of  it ; 
then,  after  dancing  round  the  little  hillock,  they  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  the  tiny  coin  between  the  bridge  of  their  nose 
and  their  eyebrows.  Each  girl  did  this  several  times  most  grace- 
fully and  easily,  without  in  the  least  disarranging  her  dress,  and 
one.  was  really  tall. 

The  country  round  is  very  sterile  and  dreary-looking.  The 
scenes  you  encounter  driving  about  remind  you  much  of  the 
descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  you  see  the  people  driving 
their  flocks  of  goats,  cattle,  camels  and  mules,  the  women  giving 
them  water  at  the  wells  in  the  evening  and  bearing  about  pitchers 
on  their  heads,  which,  with  their  peculiar  costumes  and  jewels  of 
metal,  all  much  resemble  the  accounts  in  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  endless  ancient  tombs  and  mosques  in  the  vicinity,  many  of 
which  we  visited,  also  a  very  quaint  tower  called  Kootub-Mina^ 
from  which  we  had  a  most  extensive  view,  for  it  is  300  feet  in 
height  and  I  believe  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  We 
were  nearly  broiled  alive  by  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun 
driving  there,  yet  we  were  shivering  and  glad  of  all  our  wraps 
when  going  back  later  on. 

Jeypore  was  our  next  halt.  I  thought  it  the  most  oriental  in 
appearance  of  all  the  places  I  had  seen  ;  the  scenes  in  the  streets 
were  so  striking,  they  almost  amounted  to  a  pageant.  One  often 
met  the  Maharajah  driving  about  in  great  splendour  in  a  carriage 
and  six,  escorted  by  his  own  native  troops  of  cavalry,  wearing 
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picturesque  uniforms  and  well  horsed,  while  his  lesser  relations 
and  other  rajahs  were  also  going  about  in  state,  in  gorgeous 
equipages,  some  riding  horses  richly  caparisoned,  or  elephants 
and  even  camels.  Babus  and  others  of  the  inhabitants  were  to 
be  seen  in  bullock  carts,  covered  over  with  bright  coloured  silk 
canopies  and  all  the  women  in  the  most  brilliant  draperies. 
We  also  came  upon  a  wedding  procession,  preceded  by  a  char- 
acteristic native  band  of  music  of  the  tom-tom  order,  the  bride- 
groom heading  it  on  horseback,  covered  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
followed  by  the  bride  in  a  litter  and  the  rest  of  the  party  all 
equally  gaudy,  carrying  coffers  and  boxes  containing  the  bride's 
trousseau  and  all  her  worldly  possessions,  to  be  taken  now  to  her 
husband's  dwelling. 

When  visiting  the  Maharajah's  place,  I  was  much  amused  at 
the  intense  pride  and  delight  of  one  of  his  servants,  who  was 
conducting  us  through  it,  on  showing  me  a  picture  of  the  Queen. 
Pointing  to  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  he  said,  **  Kaisar-i- 
Hind.''  It  was  a  most  awful  daub,  though  I  don't  doubt  the 
possessor  had  paid  a  long  price  for  it ;  but  one  could  see  by  the 
man's  manner  what  an  honour  he  considered  it  to  own  the  por- 
trait of  so  important  a  person  as  the  Empress  of  India.  Asking 
Shereef,  who  was  as  usual  acting  as  our  guide  and  interpreter, 
where  ,the  zenana  of  the  palace  was,  he  replied,  **Dees 
Maharajah  respectable  man,  only  one  wife!"  I  thought  how 
indignant  his  Highness  would  have  been  at  a  common  native 
servant  daring  to  speak  thus  of  him,  for  oriental  princes  would 
not  generally  brook  being  patronised  by  those  below  them.  The 
stables  of  this  palace  were  gigantic,  w^ith  200  horses  in  them, 
besides  a  quantity  of  elephants,  each  two  animals  having  a 
scyce  (a  native  groom)  'to  look  after  them. 

We  experienced  at  Jeypore  an  elephant  ride  up  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Amber  Palace,  which  is  the  Maharajah's  country  residence. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  movements  of  an  elephant 
were  more  like  a  bad  roll  in  a  ship  at  sea  than  anything  else. 

After  this  we  proceeded  to  Bombay,  but  I  shall  reserve  the 
account  of  our  doings  there  and  our  further  travels  for  another 
occasion. 

L.  A.  L. 


Ibusbanb  anb  Mifc. 

A   STORY   IN   TWO   CHAPTERS. 

By  E.    HARPER-ASHWIN, 
Author  of  "  Agnes  Chisholm,"  "  Three  Christmas  Tides,"  etc 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Just  once  more  ;  let  me  see  him  once  more  before  I  say  a  long 
good-bye." 

The  voice  never  faltered,  though  it  was  low  and  pleading,  but 
to  all  outward  appearance  it  found  no  response  in  the  heart  of 
the  listener. 

The  time  was  evening,  a  dark  November  evening  when  home 
and  its  comforts  seem  doubly  attractive,  when  the  fog  is  thick 
and  damp  and  the  black  mud  penetrates  everywhere,  when  men 
turn  up  their  collars  as  they  hurry  along,  and  women,  those  who 
are  compelled  to  bid  defiance  to  weather,  wrap  themselves  in 
their  oldest,  warmest  garments  and  try  to  forget  discomfort  in 
the  thought  of  the  bright  fire  and  warm  clothing  which  we  hope 
awaits  them.  Ay,  it  was  dreary  without,  but  drearier  still  in  the 
fire-lit  room,  where  stood  two  young  people  :  the  man,  tall, 
dark  and  stern,  standing  near  the  mantelpiece  and  gazing  at  the 
fair  girlish  form  before  him,  attired  in  bonnet  and  cloak  and 
apparently  ready  for  a  journey,  for  she  carried  a  small  travelling 
bag,  and  through  the  half-opened  door  could  be  seen  a  trunk, 
strapped  and  labelled. 

It  was  a  sad,  though  not  uncommon  story.  Leonard  Darrell, 
occupying' a  responsible  position  in  a  large  business  house,  and 
being  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  salary,  had,  during  a  summer 
holiday  some  five  or  six  years  before,  fallen  in  love  with  a  pretty 
village  girl  and  induced  her  to  consent  to  a  speedy  marriage  (he 
being  his  own  master  and  the  consent  of  her  parents  not  being 
asked).  The  result  was,  as  usual,  unfortunate.  For  the  first 
twelve  months  everything  was  tinged  with  rose  colour,  and  when 
a  little  boy  was  born  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple  seemed 
complete.  But  Leonard  Darrell  was  an  intellectual  man,  delight- 
ing in  scientific  research  and  literature,  while  Rosa,  innocent* 
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loving  gfirl  as  she  was,  had  been  only  glad  to  leave  the  third-rate 
school  where  she  had  been  educated,  and,  engrossed  by  her 
husband,  child  and  home,  rarely  touched  any  book  but  a  novel, 
and  when  escorted  to  some  learned  lecture  or  meeting  could  not 
stifle  the  yawns  which  evidenced  the  boredom  she  hardly  cared 
to  disguise. 

True  it  was  that  deep  in  the  heart  of  husband  and  wife  existed 
earnest  affection  one  for  the  other,  but  both  had  been  only 
children,  both  had  been  accustomed  in  different  ways  to  find 
ever)^hing  bow  to  them,  and  when  the  lover's  glamour  had  faded 
and  become  weakened  by  time  it  was  natural  enough  that  the 
two  wills  should  clash.  The  man  grew  sterner,  the  woman  more 
exacting  and  fretful,  till  on  the  day  when  my  story  opens  the 
crisis  had  come  and  they  had  decided  to  part.  It  was  about  such 
a  little  thing  too,  some  trifle  of  household  management,  some 
thoughtless  act  So  one  word  led  to  another,  till  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  Rosa  had  packed  a  trunk,  and  coming  down  to  the 
dining-room,  where  she  had  left  her  husband,  had  vehemently 
declared  that  she  would  no  longer  live  with  such  a  tyrant,  who 
had  lured  her  from  her  village  home  only  to  break  her  heart 
with  unkindness  and  neglect 

'*  You  knew  I  was  ignorant,"  she  sobbed.  "  You  knew  I  had 
had  but  little  education,  yet  you  took  me  as  I  was,  and  you 
vowed  to  be  loving  and  kind.  I  will  take  my  boy  and  go ;  I 
can  earn  my  bread  and  his,  and  he  will  not  be  taught  to  despise 
his  mother." 

No  word  came  from  the  impassive  lips  of  the  master  of  the 
house  as  he  listened  to  his  wife's  torrent  of  reproach.  He  knew, 
ah,  sadly  well,  that  he  had  been  to  blame,  even  as  she ;  but  the 
overweening  pride  which  had  ever  dominated  his  nature  would 
not  yield  now,  and  he  spoke  not  till  she  stopped,  exhausted,  and 
turned  as  if  to  fetch  the  child  from  his  cot.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  and  in  cool  incisive  tones  remarked  : 

"  My  son  stays  here,  Rosa  ;  you  have  no  power  over  him  ;  he 
does  not  leave  his  father's  house." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  room  it  could  not  have  created 
more  consternation. 

"  What !  in  addition  to  your  other  cruelties,  would  you  rob  me 
of  my  child  ?  "  almost  shrieked  the  distracted  woman. 

''Certainly  not,"  was  the  calm  answer.     "  I  d3  not  bid  you  go 
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if  you  choose  to  act  as  my  wife,  a  reasonable  woman  and  a 
careful  mother  should,  but  if  otherwise  I  would  rather  you 
sought  a  home  elsewhere.  Again  I  repeat,  however,  Charlie 
stays  here.  As  to  you,  I  am  willing  to  make  you  a  3^early 
allowance  to  keep  you  in  comfort." 

"  I  will  not  touch  one  penny  of  your  hateful  money,"  was  the 
impetuous  response.  "  Well  for  me,  indeed,  if  I  were  a  poor  girl 
again.  But,  oh,  Leonard,  let  me  see  the  boy ;  he  is  my  son  as 
well  as  yours." 

Silence — and  again,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  were 
the  words  repeated. 

"  Once  again,  I  cannot  part  for  ever,"  spoke  the  pleading  voice, 
but  pride  still  kept  its  place,  and  neither  would  yield  sufficiently 
to  utter  the  softened  and  conciliating  word  which  would  have 
heeled  the  breach. 

A  pause,  painful  in  its  intensity,  then  : 

"  If  you  choose  to  go,  you  can  call  and  see  the  boy  on  the  first 
of  every  month,  but  to-night  he  shall  not  be  disturbed.  Mean- 
while, may  I  offer  you  again  money  for  immediate  expenses,  and 
remind  you  that  I  have  an  appointment  for  eight  o'clock,  and  it 
is  now  nearing  that  hour." 

**  You  mean  that  you  want  me  to  go,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Well,  yes;*  was  the  cool  reply.    "  Shall  I  call  a  cab  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  you  may  keep  your  money,  I  have  plenty,  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  send  for  my  luggage.  Good-night,  my  most  kind 
husband." 

So  saying  she  passed  quickly  from  the  room,  and  in  another 
moment  the  outer  door  was  heard  to  open  and  shut, 

Mr.  Darrell  stood  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  waiting,  then,  rousing 
himself,  he  pulled  the  bell  twice,  sharply,  imperiously,  and  in 
response  there  entered  a  respectable  middle-aged  woman. 

**Is  Master  Charlie  asleep,  nurse?"  asked  her  master. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mrs,  Darrell  has — um — gone  out  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
during  her  absence  I  place  the  boy  under  your  sole  care ;  you 
are  to  be  responsible  for  him,  and  give  him  up  to  no  one,  not 
even  his  mother,  without  my  express  permission.  Your  wages 
will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  trust  reposed  in  you,  and  I 
should  like  your  promise  that  you  will  not  abuse  it" 

*'  I  will  certainly  do  my  best  to  please  you,  sir,  and  lo#k  after 
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my  charge,"  was  the  reply,  given  without  a  change  of  expression 
or  shadow  of  surprise,  for  the  servants  at  No.  7,  Delford  Terrace, 
had  long  been  unavoidably  acquainted  with  the  quarrels  between 
their  master  and  mistress. 

"  That  is  all,  then  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that 
you  can  take  my  orders  for  the  house  every  morning  and  convey 
them  to  the  cook,  as  I  would  rather  you  took  the  management 
during  Mrs.  Darrell's  absence." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  as  you  please,"  refurned  the  servant  with  well- 
trained  impassiveness,  and,  obeying  a  gesture  of  dismissal, 
promptly  retired.  Mr.  Darrell  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
alone,  for  the  clock  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  and,  after  a 
hasty  visit  to  his.  dressing-room,  he  left  the  house  to  keep  the 
appointment  of  which  he  had  spoken.  Midnight  had  struck. ere 
he  returned  and  the  short  comparative  quiet,  which  alone  is 
ever  noticed  in  our  great  metropolis,  had  fallen  when  his  latch- 
key was  heard  in  the  lock.  But  in  the  meantime  a  cab  had 
driven  up  to  the  door,  the  luggage  in  the  hall,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Darrell,  had  been  demanded  and  taken  away.  So  it  was 
with  a  start  of  surprise  that  Leonard  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
trunk. 

*•  Fetched  it  already,  has  she  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  I  intended  to 
have  asked  her  whereabouts,  but  no  matter." 

He  entered  the  dining-room,  still,  by  the  servants'  care,  warm 
with  fire,  and  went  mechanically  to  that  corner  of  the  fender 
where  it  had  been  his  wife's  custom  to  place  his  slippers,  but  of 
course  they  were  not  there,  and  with  an  impatient  sound  he 
fetched  them  and,  late  as  it  was,  prepared  to  enjoy  a  few 
minutes'  comfort.  For  a  time  he  sat  moodily  gazing  in  the 
glowing  embers;  then,  raising  his  eyes,  he  caught  sight  of 
another  chair  half-drawn  forward,  with  some  trifle  of  feminine 
work  lying  in  it,  and,  all  at  once,  there  flashed  across  his  mind  a 
realization  of  what  he  had  done.  He  had  taken  the  pretty  child, 
for  she  was  but  eighteen,  from  her  home,  and  had  petted  and 
loved  her — ^for  a  time.  Then  her  want  of  intellectuality  bored, 
her  ignorance  of  society  rules  annoyed,  and  her  fretfulness 
worried  him,  and  he  lost  patience  and  indulged  in  harsh  reproof. 
And  this  was  the  outcome,  that  she,  a  young  lovely  woman,  was 
alone  (for,  by  her  husband's  desire,  she  had  made  but  few  ac- 
quaintances and  no  friends)  to-night  in  London,  away  from  her 
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home,  her  boy  and  her  natural  protector,  while  he  was  sheltered 
and  in  comfort. 

''  Fool,  brute,  coward,  that  I  am ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  as 
these  thoughts  surged  through  his  brain,  and  with  them  waked 
again  the  affection  that  had  slumbered  so  long.  '*  That  poor 
girl,  out  in  the  cold  and  the  night,  and  I,  here.  It  was  like 
throwing  her  into  wrong.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing  to-night,  but  to-morrow  I  will  find  her  and  bring  her 
home,  and  we  shall  both  ha^e  learned  a  lesson." 

Easy  to  plan — easy  to  say — ^but  in  the  great  world  of  London 
one  may  be  as  effectually  lost  as  in  the  depths  of  a  forest 
Long  he  sat  over  the  smouldering  fire,  living  again  the  last  few 
.years,  but,  through  all,  forgetting  the  provocation  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  remembering  only  the  youth,  the  beauty  and  the 
love  of  his  lost  wife.  So  the  night  dragged  on,  the  sleeping  city 
began  to  spring  once  more  to  life  and  motion,  and,  in  utter 
weariness,  he  mounted  to  his  room  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
for  a  brief  season  of  repose,  rising,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  to  prosecute  his  search.  Leave  of  absence  was  with  some 
difficulty  obtained  from  his  employers,  and  through  the  short 
winter's  day  he  hurried  from  one  hotel,  police  or  railway  station 
to  another  without  finding  any  clue.  Lost — lost — the  word  rang 
in  his  ears  as,  at  last,  he  wended  his  way  back  to  his  desolate 
home,  where  dinner  was  ready,  and  crouching  on  the  hearthrug 
with  a  picture  book  was  his  little  son.  The  child  sprang  to  his 
feet  at  the  sight  of  his  father  and  with  one  bound  was  in  his  em- 
brace. 

•'Daddy,  my  daddy,  I've  wanted  you  so,"  he  murmured. 
"Mother  is  away,  and  I've  been  lonely,  and  nurse  will  call  me 
*  poor  boy.*     I'm  not  poor,  am  I  ?     And  where  is  mother,  and 

when  will  she  be  back,  and daddy,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  " 

in  sharp  tones  of  alarm,  as  ha  noticed  at  length  his  father's 
silence.     "  Are  you  bad,  or — is  mother  bad  ?  " 

**  Mother  is  gone  away,  my  laddie,  and  I  can't  find  her,"  came 
in  thick  husky  tones  from  the  man's  lips  as  he  bent  over  the 
golden  head. 

"  Mother  gone  away — you  can't  find  her,"  repeated  the  child 
in  puzzled  accents.  Then  with  a  start  of  apprehension :  *'  She 
isn't  deaded,  is  she  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  my  boy,"  answered  the  father,  shocked  at  the 
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echo  of  his  own  thoughts.  "  I  hope  she  will  come  back  soon. 
You  and  I  won't  talk  about  it  to  any  one  else,  but  we  will 
always  keep  her  place  ready  and  her  slippers  warm,  and  in 
your  prayers  you  must  always  say  (to  yourself,  not  aloud),  '  God 
take  care  of  mother  and  bring  her  back  to  Charlie,*  and  you 
must  do  just  what  she  would  like  you  to  do." 

"  And  you  too,  daddy  ?  " 

*' Yes,  dear." 

"  Then  mother  would  like  us  to  have  our  dinner ;  I  may  sit 
with  you,  mayn't  I  ?  "  and  receiving  a  nod  of  assent,  the  child 
comforter  proceeded  to  enliven  the  otherwise  solitary  meal  with 
his  baby  chatter,  from  that  day  forward  making  it  apparent 
that  his  one  object  was  to  "cheer  daddy,  and  get  ready  for 
mother." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Rosa,  the  wandering  wife  and  mother? 
When  the  night  before  she  had  left  her  home,  she  went  straight 
to  some  quiet  hotel  she  knew,  and  engaging  a  room  for  the  night, 
returned  for  her  luggage,  managing  it  so  that  her  husband  should 
be  absent.  On  her  return  and  while  engaged  in  unpacking  some 
necessaries,  she  became  aware  of  a  bustle  in  the  adjoining  cham- 
ber, and  making  inquiry  of  a  passing  maid,  was  told  that  a  young 
lady,  a  governess,  was  taken  ill  and  was  in  great  trouble.  Mrs. 
Darrell  at  once  offered  her  services,  and  entering  the  invalid's 
room,  found  that  she  had  accidently  broken  her  ankle,  which  had 
just  been  set.  But  what  was  her  visitor's  surprise  to  see  in  the 
sufferer  a  girl  friend  of  the  old  village  days.  The  recognition 
was  mutual,  but  before  many  sentences  had  been  exchanged, 
Mrs.  Darrell  found  that  Mary  Selwyn  (the  girl's  name)  was 
totally  unaware  of  her  marriage,  as  at  the  time  and  ever  since 
she  had  been  in  a  situation  at  some  distance. 

'*  And  I  had  just  got  such  a  chance,"  she  moaned.  '*  I've  always 
wanted  to  go  abroad,  and  a  lady  had  engaged  me  to  accompany 
her  as  far  as  Brindisi  to  take  care  of  her  little  boy,  who  is  going 
with  her  to  join  the  father  in  India.  Both  mother  and  son  are 
delicate,  and  if  the  boy  took  a  fancy  to  me  I  was  to  go  all  the 
way.  And  now  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done.  I  was  to  meet 
her  at  Dover  to-morrow,  so  I  must  telegraph  ;  but  perhaps,  Rosa, 
dear,  you'll  do  that  for  me,  and  then  I'll  go  to  a  hospital,  for  I 
have  no  home." 
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**  Neither  have  I,"  was  the  impulsive  rejoinder.  ''  Mary,  do 
you  think  I  could  take  your  place  ?     I  want  to  go  abroad  too." 

"  You,"  echoed  her  friend.  **  But  dear,  what  have  you  been 
doing,  and  what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  left  one  situation  and  am  seeking  another,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Darrell,  salving  her  conscience  with  the  excuse  that 
the  reason  was  at  least  partly  true.     "  And  I  have  been  tending  a 

delicate  child,  so  I  am  accustomed "    But  here  her  voice  broke 

and  for  a  few  seconds  her  tears  came  unrestrainedly.  She  soon, 
however,  recovered  self-control  and  resumed:  **I  did  not  like 
parting — it  upset  me.     But,  Mary,  did  this  lady  ever  see  you  ?  " 

"  No,  the  engagement  was  made  by  correspondence,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  why  could  I  not  go  in  your  place  ?  I  can  speak  French 
(it  is  almost  the  only  thing  I  know),  and  you  should  have  half 
the  salary." 

"  My  dear  Rosa,  I  could  not  take  it  But — there  is  nothing 
wrong,  is  there  ?    You  must  not  mind  the  question." 

**  No,  it  is  only  that  I  am  a  little  heart-sore  at  parting  with  my 
boy  and  want  change.     Isn't  the  idea  feasible  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  are  really  in  earnest,  it  certainly  "would  save  Mrs. 
Lisle  much  embarrassment,  while  she  need  never  know,  and 
doubtless  you  are  more  capable  than  I.  Will  you  give  me  that 
little  travelling  desk?  Yes,"  as  Rosa  complied,  "  see  here,"  taking 
a  roll  of  letters  and  handing  them  to  her  friend  ; ''  these  contain 
all  directions  and  arrangements.  You  will  find  there  when  you 
must  start  and  all  about  it  The  salary  is  good  and  she  will  pay 
your  fare  back  from  Brindisi,  if  you  don't  care  to  go  further." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  sure  to  come  back,"  returned  Rosa,  thinking 
of  the  day  fixed  for  her  visit  to  her  little  son,  "  and  then  I  shall 
want  to  see  you,  so  mind  you  leave  word  which  hospital  you 
choose," 

"  All  right,  dear,"  was  the  answer,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
more,  for  the  nurse  who  had  been  summoned,  entered,  and  seeing 
her  patient's  flushed  appearance,  prescribed  an  enforced  silence, 
and  Mrs.  Darrell  retired  to  her  own  chamber  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  making  all  due  arrangements. 

The  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  her  scheme,  she,  with  her 
trunk  labelled  "  Miss  Selwyn,"  and  her  wedding  ring  no  longer  in 
its  place,  but  hung  by  a  riband  round  her  neck,  travelled  by  the 
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tidal  train  to  Dover  and,  on  the  Calais  boat,  met  her  employer, 
a  fragile-looking  lady,  with  a  white-faced,  peevish  boy  of  seven, 
who  seemed  bent  on  tormenting  his  mother  and  all  around  him 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance.  Naturally  fond  of  children, 
however,  Rosa,  or  Miss  Selwyn,  as  she  was  now  called,  bent  her- 
self to  the  task  of  pleasing  her  troublesome  charge,  and  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  one  child  face,  she  would  have  given  worlds 
to  kiss,  ever  before  her,  succeeded  so  well  with  little  Donald  Lisle, 
and  ere  the  short  sea  passage  was  over  had  so  completely  won 
his  heart,  that  he  refused  to  allow  her  out  of  his  sight.  Mrs. 
Lisle  was  delighted  with  her  son's  unwonted  amiability,  and 
again  and  again  reiterated  the  wish  that  such  a  treasure  should 
accompany  them  all  the  way ;  the  only  reply,  however,  she  could 
win,  being  a  quiet :  ''  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  madam." 

'*  But  I  would  double  the  salary,  and  you  should  be  treated 
exactly  as  one  of  the  family — a  friend,  not  a  governess.  No  one 
ever  managed  Donald  like  this  before.     Won't  you  think  of  it  ?" 

A  gentle  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  response,  for  just  then 
the  boat  stopped,  and  the  boy  claimed  all  attention.  The  small 
party  in  due  time  passed  the  custom  house  and  were  packed  in 
the  train  for  Paris,  where,  Mrs.  Lisle  remarked,  they  would  stay 
Yor  a  week  that  a  certain  doctor  might  see  the  child,  who,  after 
demanding  an  endless  succession  of  stories,  fell  asleep  in  Miss 
Selwyn's  arms.  Paris  was  reached  at  last,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  wandering  wife  breathed  the  clearer  air  of  this  great 
city  and  feasted  her  e^^%  on  its  sights,  for  she  accompanied  Mrs. 
Lisle  everywhere.  But  wherever  she  went,  whatever  she  saw, 
one  picture  unceasingly  presented  itself  before  her — her  lost  home, 
her  empty  chair,  her  husband  and  her  child.  Pride,  however, 
still  held  sway,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  sha  would  murmur : 
"  He  shall /^^/ my  loss.  It  was  his  fault,  and  he  shall  suffer,  for 
I  know  he  dreads  the  world's  censure."  But  wiser,  softer  thoughts 
would  sometimes  prevail,  and  she  would  resolve,  on  her  first  visit 
to  her  child,  she  would  beg  for  reconciliation,  little  dreaming  that 
the  husband  she  had  left  was  ever  longing  and  planning  for  her 
return.  So,  to  the  woman  in  her  misery  the  days  dragged  on 
with  leaden  footsteps,  until  the  morning  dawned  when  they  were 
to  proceed  on  their  journey.  Weariness  and  the  excitement  of 
travelling  did  not  improve  little  Donald's  temper,  and  he  was  at 
first  specially  troublesome  and  exacting,  till  a  fellow-passenger. 
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noting  the  tired  pale  face  of  the  young  attendant,  coaxed  the  boy 
to  his  knee  and  amused  him  with  bon-bons,  stories' and  the 
mysteries  of  a  repeater,  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  by  the  glance 
of  gratitude  from  those  sad  dark  eyes. 

On,  on  rolled  the  train,  till — surely  something  was  wrong — 
a  bang,  a  crash — then  darkness. 

"  Drink  this,  then,  my  poor  child,"  was  spoken  in  Mrs.  Lisle's 
ear,  as  she  woke  from  a  faint,  to  find^herself  on  the  ground, 
while  bending  over  her  was  the  sweet  face  of  a  sceur  de  chariti^ 
who  had  travelled  in  the  same  compartment.  Instantaneously 
recollection  returned. 

"  Where  is  my  child  ?  "  she  cried.     "  Is  he  killed  ?  " 

What  contradictory  animals  children  are  I  The  boy,  who  had 
been  so  peevish  and  fussy,  now  ran  up  with : 

"All  right,  mammie;  I've  been  watching  the  engine  on  its 
side.  Why,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  as  his  mother  folded  him 
in  a  frantic  embrace. 

"  Nothing,  now  I  have  you  alive  and  unhurt,  my  son.  But 
where  is  Miss  Selwyn  ?  " 

Where,  indeed?  But  the  question  was  soon  answered. 
Lying  unconscious  among  the  many  injured  by  the  terrible 
railway  accident,  was  the  girl  who  bore  that  name,  and,  though 
she  still  breathed  and  there  was  no  visible  wound,  the  doctors, 
hastily  summoned,  only  shook  their  heads  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Lisle's 
anxious  question,  and  agreed  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
take  her  further  in  the  train  for  which  the  officials  had  tele- 
graphed to  take  on  the  uninjured. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  stay,"  she  reiterated,  in  genuine 
distress.  "  My  husband  expects  us  by  a  certain  steamer,  and 
will  be  alarmed  if  we  do  not  arrive,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
address  of  her  friends."  Then,  as  a  new  idea  presented  itself, 
"  I  am  willing  to  pay  anything  in  reason  for  her  to  be  well  tended 
at  a  hospital  till  she  is  able  to  return  to  England,  and  I  will  pay 
besides  all  her  travelling  expenses." 

"  The  affair  is  then  concluded,  madame,"  said  the  good  sister 
before  mentioned.  "  The  poor  child  shall  have  the  best  care  at 
the  hospital  where  I  nurse,  and,  of  course,  when  she  recovers  her 
senses  she  can  give  the  names  of  her  friends.  Has  she 
baggage?" 

"Why,  yes,  she  had  a  trunk  ;  I  will  identify  it  for  you,"  said 
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Mrs.  Lisle,  and  together  the  two  women  went  towards  where  the 
baggage  had  been  piled,  and  where  Miss  Selwyn's  trunk  was 
quickly  found  and  delivered  into  the  nurse's  charge.  At  this 
moment  an  official  bustled  up  and  informed  Mrs.  Lisle  that,  if 
she  wished  to  proceed  in  the  train  just  about  to  start,  she  must 
point  out  her  boxes  at  once,  as  there  were  but  a  few  minutes  to 
spare.  With  little  difficulty  the  heavy  Indian  impedimenta  were 
found,  and  then,  clasping  Donald's  hand  as  if  still  afraid  she 
might  lose  him,  Mrs.  Lisle  again  stood  by  her  attendant's  side. 

"  I  don't  half  like  leaving  thus,"  she  said  to  the  sister.  **  You 
will  take  good  car6  of  her,  won't  you  ?  Here  is  some  money," 
taking  some  notes  from  her  purse,  *'  and  here,  too,  is  my  address. 
Please  ask  her,  with  my  love,  to  write  and  tell  me  when  she  is 
better,  and  say  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  should  have  forced 
me  thus  to  abandon  her,  though  I  am  sure,"  with  ready  courtesy, 
'*  I  leave  her  in  good  hands,  and  you  speak  English  so  well  too." 

"  I  was  in  England  recently  for  more  than  a  year,"  replied  the 
calm,  sweet  voice.  "  And  madame  need  have  no  fear  for  her 
friend ;  I  will  nurse  her  as  for  the  good  God,  and  that  will  be 
my  best  care.     But  see,  they  summon  you." 

A  clasp  of  the  hand  from  the  good  sister,  one  kiss  on  the  still 
unconscious  face,  a  half-fearful  one  from  Donald,  and  mother 
and  son  were  hurried  into  one  of  the  waiting  carriages,  leaving 
the  English  girl  with  whom  they  had  so  strangely  become 
acquainted  alone  amongst  strangers.  Tender  care,  however, 
awaited  her,  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  partially  awoke  to 
things  around  her,  she  found  herself  in  a  pleasant  clean  little 
room,  which,  save  from  its  foreign  appearance,  might  have  been 
the  simple  chamber  of  her  girlhood.  Too  weak  to  think,  she  lay 
enjoying  the  rest ;  then  a  light  step  was  heard  outside,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  a  white-capped  nurse,  who,  evincing  no 
surprise  at  finding  her  patient  conscious,  promptly  administered 
a  cordial,  at  the  same  time  remarking : 

"  You  are  better  now,  my  child,  and  can,  doubtless,  tell  us  where 
to  find  your  friends.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

A  distressed  look  in  the  girl's  eyes  showed  that  the  question  was 
at  least  half  understood,  and  also  that  either  that  or  the  effort  to 
remember  was  painful,  for  tears  rose  as  she  gently  shook  her 
head. 

"  Ah,  you  know  not  yet,  or  you  like  not  to  tell ;  so  we  will  leave 
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it  awhile.  Now  sleep  again,  and  think  of  nothing  more,**  and, 
picking  up  some  work,  the  speaker  seated  herself  at  the  window, 
noting  that  her  orders  were  immediately  obeyed. 

So  the  da}^  rolled  on,  and  strength  gradually  returned  to  the 
invalid,  but,  though  perfectly  understanding  all  that  was  said  to 
her,  memory  was  still  absent,  the  past  was  a  blank,  and,  what 
the  good  sisters  thought  stranger  than  anything,  she  never 
appeared  to  answer  to  her  name,  x.^..  Miss  Selwyn,  though 
the  wedding-ring,  which  had  never  been  removed  from  the 
riband  round  her  neck,  went  far  to  convince  them  that  she 
was  not  quite  what  Mrs.  Lisle  imagined.  To  the  latter  they  had 
written  as  soon  as  their  charge  recovered  consciousness,  but  had 
as  yet  had  no  time  to  receive  a  reply. 

And  what  of  Leonard  Darrell  ?  Miserable  at  the  failure  of 
his  search,  though  searching  daily,  the  husband  had  lived  through 
the  weary  weeks,  only  partly  consoling  himself  by  lavishing  love 
and  caresses  on  his  boy,  who,  he  hoped,  missed  nothing.  He 
little  knew,  however,  the  depth  of  the  child's  heart ;  he  could  not 
hear  the  voiceless  cries  and  prayers  for  *'  mother/'  which  rose  from 
that  little  bed  ;  he  only  saw  that  though  always  bright  and  happy 
with  him,  the  boy  grew  more  and  more  fragile.  In  despair  at 
last  he  took  him  to  an  old  school  friend  of  his  who  held  an 
appointment  as  house  physician  at  a  children's  hospital.  The 
doctor  looked  him  over,  examined  and  talked  to  him.  Then 
dispatching  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  his  own  nursery 
party,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Darrell  with  the  abrupt  question :  "  Where 
is  his  mother  ?     He  wants  A^r." 

"  Would  to  God  I  knew/'  was  the  answer,  almost  with  a  groan. 
"  Have  you  heard  then  ?  " 

"  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  Moule — you  know  him — that  she 
had  left  you." 

*•  Poor  child  I  I  feared  the  world  would  lay  the  blame  on  her. 
I  will  tell  you  about  it."  And  in  a  few  words  he  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  his  sympathetic  auditor  "  You  see,  it  was  all  my 
fault,"  he  concluded.  "  I  should  have  remembered  her  youth, 
and  been  patient.  And  now  I  am  losing  the  boy  as  well ;  I  quite 
expected  her  at  the  end  of  the  month  ;  1  have  no  hope  now." 

^*  Um — yes,"  said  the  doctor  absently,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  pause,  after  which  he  turned  to  his  visitor  with :  '*  What  is 
your  wife  like  ?    When  did  she  leave  ?  " 
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^  She  is  a  slight  girl,  very  pretty,  with  straight  features  and 
dark  eyes,  and  she  went  on  the  first  of  November.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Because — ^well,  it  may  be  foolish,  but  a  lettter  I  received  this 
morning  haunts  me ;  it  is  from  a  medical  friend  living  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  he  mentions  an  interesting  case  of  an  English 
girl  hurt  in  a  railway  accident  about  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
She  is  well  now  physically,  but  has  completely  lost  her  memory, 
she  will  not  answer  to  the  name  given  by  the  lady  with  whom 
she  was  travelling,  and  has  a  wedding  ring  tied  round  her  neck. 
He  describes  her  as  a  dark  little  lady  with  lovely  eyes  and  a 
wealth  of  hair.  She  is  under  the  care  of  the  hospital  sisters. 
Now  do  you  think  there  is  any  connection  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Darrell  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  and  see,"  was  the  answer.  "  Can  you  give  me  the 
address  ?  " 

**  You  can  have  Ferrier's  letter.     When  shall  you  start  ?  " 

"  By  to-night's  boat — I  shall  not  rest  till  I  know.  Will  you 
ring  for  the  boy  and  I  will  go  and  make  preparations." 

Full  of  excitement  was  Leonard  Darrell,  as,  having  committed 
his  child  to  the  special  care  of  the  nurse,  but  without  giving  any 
hint  of  his  purpose,  he  hurried  southwards.  On,  on  in  the  rush- 
ing train,  which  to  him  seemed  but  to  creep ;  on — on  through 
long  cold  nights  and  brief  bright  days.  The  last  station  was 
passed,  and  the  other  passengers  noticed  that  the  strange  mon- 
sieur they  had  vainly  tried  to  beguile  into  conversation  sat  upright, 
as  his  lips  took  a  closer  set 

"  He  is  engaged,"  whispered  a  girl  to  her  mother. 

"  But  no,  my  daughter,  he  is  sad ;  look  at  his  eyes,"  replied 
the  more  experienced  woman. 

And  now  again  the  train  slackened  speed,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  heeding  not  the  remonstrances  of  the  officials  on 
the  heedlessness  of  •*  these  mad  English,"  Leonard  sprang  out 
and  hastened  on  his  way.  Brief  inquiry  at  the  physician's  suc- 
ceeded, and  M.  Ferrier  volunteered  to  accompany  him  at  once 
to  the  hospital.  It  was  a  saint's  day  and  most  of  the  sisters 
were  in  church,  but  the  one  left  in  charge  replied  readily  to  the 
inquiries  for  the  English  lady. 

"She  is  well  and  reads  at  present  in  her  room.  Will  the 
messieurs  see  her  there  or  shall  I  summon  her  to  the  garden  ?  " 
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"But  surely,  we  will  ourselves  wait  upon  madame  in  her 
apartment,"  replied  the  little  French  doctor ;  and  accordingly 
they  were  conducted  to  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor,  into 
which  they  were  ushered  with  the  brief  announcement:  "  Mon- 
sieur the  doctor  to  see  you,  my  child." 

No  question  of  politeness  or  precedence  now.  The  English- 
man stepped  hastily  forward  as  a  slight  form  rose  from  a  seat 
near  the  window  and — in  that  moment  the  wandering  memory 
returned  ;  the  recognition  was  instantaneous :  "  Leonard  I "  ^  Rosa, 
my  wife ! "  This  was  all  the  others  heard,  as,  unwilling  to  intrude, 
they  turned  away. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  The  reconciliation  was  com- 
plete, and  in  a  few  days  father,  mother  and  son  were  once  more 
gathered  round  the  Christmas  fire.  One  question  only  remained 
in  the  boy's  mind,  finding  utterance  as  he  nestled  in  Rosa's  arms 
for  a  good-night  kiss.  "  You  won't  ever  be  lost  again,  will  you, 
mother  ?    You  will  stay  at  home  with  daddy  and  me  ?  " 

**  Always,  my  darling,"  was  the  whispered  response,  and  the 
child  was  satisfied  and  went  away,  leaving  his  parents  alone.  For 
a  moment  neither  spoke — then  Rosa  glided  from  her  seat  and 
kneeling  at  her  husband's  side  ere  he  could  prevent  her,  mur- 
mured :  **  You  forgive  me,  Leonard  ?  " 

A  strong  arm  was  round  her  even  as  she  spoke,  and  the  same 
manly  voice  that  had  wooed  her  from  her  village  home  spoke 
gently :  "  I  need  pardon,  too,  my  wife.  We  will  blot  out  the 
past  and  begin  again,  loving  each  other  till  death  doth  part." 

"Ay,  if  it  please  God,  Who  gave  us  to  each  other."  And 
then  they  sat  long  in  thankful  silence,  happier  now  than  in  the 
earlier  days  of  their  marriage,  for,  through  the  parting,  each  had 
learned  how  dear  the  other  was ;  and  in  its  pain,  pride  had  been 
conquered  and  love  was  free. 


Zbc  Spring  art  Bybibitlone— 1805* 

A  GENERAL  glance  at  this  season's  exhibitions  of  pictures  shows 
that,  although  there  may  be  no  very  striking  features  at  either 
of  the  galleries  devoting  themselves  to  new  work,  and  many  of 
the  more  important  exhibits  at  the  loan  collections  have  been 
seen  quite  recently  elsewhere,  a  better  average  has  been  attained 
in  the  all-round  excellence  of  the  paintings  now  on  view  than  has 
been  reached  for  the  last  few  years.  Though  many  of  the  older 
artists  are  less  represented  than  usual  at  Burlington  House  and 
the  New  Gallery,  the  works  sent  in  by  them  will,  in  most  instances, 
compare  favourably  with  their  efforts  in  the  past;  and  the 
younger  men,  by  continuing  to  fulfil  the  promise  held  out  by 
them  in  former  years,  make  the  present  shows  quite  equal  in 
interest  to  the  greater  number  of  their  predecessors.  In  fact, 
though  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  portraits  (many  of  them 
presentations)  at  both  galleries  is  regrettably  large,  the  amateur 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  subject  pictures, 
and  those  members  of  the  public  who  do  not  care  so  much  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  contained  in,  as  for  the  story  or  senti- 
ment conveyed  by,  the  canvas  in  front  of  them,  have  this  year 
plentiful  food  for  their  admiration. 

The  point  in  which  the  greatest  weakness  is  visible  at  both 
galleries  is  undoubtedly  in  the  landscapes,  which  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  characterized  by  a  monotonous  dulness  of  colour 
and  want  of  life  and  light  The  tendency,  which  has  of  late  been 
so  exceedingly  rife  among  our  younger  artists,  to  copy  the  style 
of  the  French  landscape  painters,  has,  by  a  too  great  striving  to 
attain  the  grey  colour  schemes  and  low  tones  of  their  school,  and 
too  little  attention  to  nature,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
number  of  pictures,  the  dirty  flatness  of  which  is  as  unpleasing 
to  the  eye  as  it  is  unlike  the  work  of  the  masters  they  strive  to 
imitate. 

At  the  Academy,  unquestionably  the  ablest  picture  of  the  year 
is  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes*s  **  Smithy,"  a  work  which  fully  equals, 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  anj^hing  that  this  vigorous  and  gifted 
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painter  has  yet  done.     It  has  always  been  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Forbes,  and  those  of  his  school,  to  depict  for  us  the  beauty  of 
every-day  objects  and  incidents,  and  he  has  never  been   more 
successful  than  with  this — the  interior  of  a  country  blacksmith's 
shop,  where  a  cart  horse  is  in  process  of  being  shod,  while  the 
carter  himself  and  some  loungers,  whose  day's  work  is  done, 
watch  the  operation  with  more  or  less  lazy  interest,  the  whole 
being  lighted  by  the  glow  from  the  forge  itself.      With  a  perfect 
mastery  of  technique  and  an  amount  of  truly  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, the  painter  has  produced  a  picture  which,  although  full  of 
force  and  absolutely  realistic  in  detail,  is  at  the  same  time  replete 
with  poetry.     The  type  he  chooses  for  his  labourers  is  faithful 
to  nature,  and  the  life-like  faces  of  the  men  are  thrown  into 
effective  relief  by  the  firelight.     This  picture  shows  a  steady 
advance  on  the  somewhat  similar  work,  **  Forging  the  Anchor," 
of  four  years  ago,   which  is,   by-the-bye,  to    be   seen  in  the 
present  loan  collection  at  the  Guildhall,   and  though  not  so 
beautiful  as  **The    Lighthouse,"    has,   perhaps,   more  rugged 
vigour  than  the  latter  and  fully  maintains  the  painter's  reputa- 
tion.     Totally  different  in  design  and  execution,  Mr.  Water- 
house's  "  St.  Cecilia"  claims  next  place  among  the  most  notable 
pictures.     In  a  terrace  garden  overlooking  the  sea,  the  beautiful 
tawny-haired  saint  sits  in  profound  sleep,  while  two  attendant 
child  angels,  kneeling  on  either  side  of  the  "  gilded  organ  pipes," 
play  violins  to  soothe  her  slumbers.     An  open  music  book  lies 
in  her  lap  and  a  mandoline  has  fallen  in  the  grass  by  her  side. 
Never  before  has  Mr.  Waterhouse  shown  himself  such  a  brilliant 
colourist ;  the  robes  of  the  saint  and  of  the  ministering  angels  are 
vividly  contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  grass  below  and  with 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sea,  which  with  the  walled  city  forms  the 
background  of  the  picture,  while  the  whole  garden  is  thronged 
with  straggling  red  and  white  roses  and  poppies  of  varied  hues. 
The  blending  of  the  gorgeous  colours  is  effectively  carried  out, 
and  the  work  does  much  to  advance  the  artist  as  an  imaginative 
painter  of  the  first  rank.     He  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
portrait  of  "  Miss  Phyllis  Waterlow,"  a  charming  picture  marked 
by  a  delightful  simplicity  of  pose.     The  portrait  of  the  year, 
however,  is   Mr.   Sargent's  **W.  Graham  Robertson,  Esq.,"  in 
which  the  magnificent  handling  of  the  blacks  and  grejrs,  relieved 
solely  by  the  gold  embroidery  of  the  Japanese  screen  behind  the 
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figure,  is  equal  in  execution  to  anything  the  painter  has  yet  done. 
This  artist  has  other  portraits  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  which 
all  contain  good  work,  but  it  is  this  picture  alone  which  arrests 
attention  and  compels  admiration  as  one  of  the  finest  he  has  yet 
produced. 

Fortunately  the  illness  which  has  compelled  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  to  be  away  from  his  post  at  the  opening  of  this  year's 
exhibition,  has  not  prevented  the  completion  of  several  pictures, 
which,  though  in  all  cases  confined  to  single  figure  studies,  show 
no  falling  off  either  in  delicacy  of  painting  or  richness  of  colour. 
"  A  Maid  with  Golden  Hair  "  and  **  Flaming  June  "  are  particu- 
larly good  examples  of  his  style,  and  though  the  apricot  tresses 
of  the  one  may  cause  surprise,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
casual  observer  to  reconcile  the  attitude  of  the  sleeping  girl  in 
the  other  with  his  preconceived  notions  of  anatomy,  yet,  never- 
theless, the  exquisite  painting  of  the  transparent  flesh  tints  in 
both  and  the  magnificent  blending  of  colour  in  the  latter  are 
effected  in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  to  make  ample  amends 
for  any  unnecessary  length  of  limb  the  figure  may  possess.  In 
"  Spring,"  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  has  given  us  a  more  important 
subject  picture  than  has  come  from  his  brush  for  the  last  few 
years.  Of  late  he  has  produced  nothing  but  very  small  works, 
and  though  they  have  been  invariably  charming,  and  admirable 
in  execution,  and  we  have  been  only  too  thankful  for  what  we 
could  get,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  him  again  expending  his 
talent  on  a  more  important  subject  and  a  larger  canvas.  Once 
again  he  shows  us  how  far  ahead  he  is  of  all  competitors  in  the 
painting  of  marble,  and  this  joyful  crowd  of  men  and  girls  join- 
ing in  a  procession  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  the  first  season  of 
the  year,  is  in  every  respect  a  charming  conception  of  youth  and 
sunshine.  The  painting  of  the  garlands  of  anemones  and  other 
flowers  with  which  the  figures  are  loaded  is  admirable,  and  the 
wealth  of  light  with  which  the  whole  picture  is  suffused  is 
happily  rendered.  Mr.  Foynter's  sole  contribution  suffers  from 
too  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Tadema's  picture,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  serious  effort  from  an  artist  who  has  done 
so  much  and  so  well  before. 

Mr.  Watts,  with  his  weirdly  vigorous  **  Jonah,"  the  vehemence 
of  which  offers  a  strange  contrast  to  his  *'  Out-cast :  Good-will," 
a  luckless  infant  compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  world's  strife 
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without  a  rag  to  its  back,  and  the  placid  "  Charity"  of  the  New 
Gallery,  keeps  up  his  reputation  as  one  of  our  best  poetic 
painters. 

Both  Sir  John  Millaisand  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  in  their  principal- 
pictures,  give  us  spectral  figures  which  are  apparently  in  each' 
case  the  result  of  indigestion,  and  the  grey  "  St.  Stephen  "  of  the 
former  and  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  of  the  latter  are  preferable  to 
their  more  ambitious  efforts,  though  they  will  not  probably 
attract  the  same  amount  of  notice.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone's  single  contribution,  "  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  in: 
which  he  gives  a  delicate  variation  of  a  well-worn  theme  after 
his  own  gentle  manner.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  with  his  "  Phoebus 
Apollo,"  is  the  only  academician  who  attempts  to  vie  with  Mr.* 
Herkomer  in  using  his  prerogative  to  monopolize  as  large  a 
quantity  of  wall  space  as  possible  with  one  exhibit,  and  he  cannot 
be  congratulated  either  on  the  strange  gambols  of  the  beasts 
drawing  the  car  of  the  god  or  the  painting  of  the  purple 
mountains  which  form  the  background  of  the  picture.  Of  Mr. 
Herkomer's  enormous  canvas,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  furnish  greater  gratification  to' 
the  Biirgermeister  and  Town  Council  of  Landberg  than  it  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  do  to  the  public  of  London. 

Mr.  Orchardson,  like  Mr.  Stone,  contents  himself  with  one 
exhibit,  in  which,  though  it  is  of  small  dimensions  and  is  lacking 
in  those  dramatic  qualities  which  have  made  his  work  the  principal' 
feature  of  several  former  exhibitions,  has  much  of  the  old  charm 
of  execution.  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  this  year  confines  himself  entirely 
to  portraits,  with  which  he  is  highly  successful,  but  is,  like  Mr. 
Shannon,  more  happy  when  depicting  women  than  men.  The 
"  Lady  Boston  "  of  the  latter  painter  is  a  most  charming  picture, 
though  his  beautiful  **  Miss  Pember  "  would  completely  put  it  in 
the  shade  were  it  not  somewhat  marred  by  the  awkward  posing 
of  the  figure  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker  also 
devotes  some  attention  to  portraits  this  year,  but  is  more  suc-^ 
cessful  with  his  "  Daphne,"  a  nude  study,  in  which  the  suddenly* 
arrested  action  of  the  fleeing  figure  is  finely  suggested.  Mr. 
Soloman,  though  happier  in  his  portraits,  one  of  which  is  of  the 
artist  last  under  discussion,  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  when  dealing 
with  classic  myth,  the  treatment  of  his  "  Echo  and  Narcissus  "• 
seeming  somewhat  too  ponderous  for  the  subject,  and  though  the 
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expression  of  inane  conceit  in  the  mortal  and  love-sick  despair  in 
the  nymph  are  excellently  rendered,  the  poetic  feeling  which  the 
legend  demands  is  hopelessly  wanting. 

If  the  sombre  tones  of  Mr.  La  Thangue's  more  ambitious  work, 
"The  Last  Furrow,"  are  rather  nonplussed  by  too  near 
neighbourhood  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's  **  St.  Cecilia,"  his  "  Clearing 
the  Orchard  "  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  the  vast  municipal 
canvas  next  which  it  is  hung.  This  artist  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who  have  arrived  at  painting  a  country  woman  such  as  one  may 
possibly  meet,  and  who  is  neither  a  pretty  dressed-up  doll  nor  a 
marvel  of  coarse  ugliness,  and  in  this  instance  he.  has  been 
particularly  happy,  his  stooping  girl  in  her  lilac  print  possessing 
great  charm  and  being  at  the  same  time  free  from  affectation. 
Mr.  Clausen  is,  like  Mr.  La  Thangue,  a  naturalistic  painter,  and, 
though  rather  prone  to  the  choice  of  ugly  models  in  former 
years,  is  in  the  present  exhibition  happily  represented  by  his 
"Harvest"  and  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  and  has  in  addition  a 
clever  portrait. 

Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  is  an  artist  who  may  be  termed  a  natural- 
istic painter  of  landscape,  in  that  he  knows  how  to  reproduce  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  country,  without  having  to  wait  for 
any  peculiarity  of  atmospheric  condition  in  order  to  make  his 
work  effective,  and  his  this  year's  picture  is  a  good  example  of 
his  method.  Mr.  Alfred  East's  "  Midland  Meadows,"  with  its 
brilliant  sunlight,  is,  however,  perhaps  the  finest  landscape  of  the 
year,  and  near  it  hangs  "  The  Angler,"  the  best  piece  of  work 
Mr.  David  Murray  sends  to  the  present 'exhibition.  The  last- 
named  artist's  "  Kennet  and  Avon  "  and  "  In  Summer  Time  "  are 
also  good  specimens  of  his  painting,  though  the  complete  success 
of  the  latter  is  rather  discounted  by  the  dull  leaden  sky,  which 
seems  to  portend  an  imminent  storm  likely  to  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  bathers  in  the  pool  which  forms  the 
central  object  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Tuke's  bathers  in  "The 
Swimming  Pool"  are  threatened  with  no  such  unwelcome 
interruption  and  enjoy  their  dip  in  full  sunshine.  This  picture, 
like  the  artist's  similar  work  of  last  year,  gives  us  bathers  in 
the  sea,  and  though  not  such  a  wholly  pleasing  composition, 
shows  better  modelling  in  the  figures  of  the  boys,  which  are 
characterized  by  singular  freedom  of  pose.  Mr.  Tuke  has  also  a 
portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Geoi^e  Talbot."    Yet  another  picture  in  which 
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bathing  is  the  staple  of  attraction  is  "  The  Serpentine,  8  p.m. " 
of  Mr.  Horace  Van  Ruith,  who  has  not  been  so  successful  with 
his  nude  figures,  and  has  failed  utterly  in  getting  the  type  of  the 
London  street  boy,  who  is  marked  by  so  strong  an  individuality 
when  pursuing  his  ordinary  avocations,  that  it  would  be  curious 
if  he  should  lose  it  entirely  when  literally  sans  culotte. 

To  revert,  however,  to  landscape,  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie's  "  November 
Sunshine,"  though,  like  so  many  of  its  fellows,  possessing  a  grey 
sky,  is  not  characterized  by  the  same  heavy  dulness,  and  is  a 
welcome  change  from  some  other  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  the 
grimy  effect  of  which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Another 
work  which  must  not  be  included  among  them  is  the  '*  Fruition  " 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  North,  a  charming  study  of  orchards  in  autumn. 
.  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch  has  preferred  to  send  his  best  effort  this  year 
to  the  New  Gallery,  but  his  **  Death  the  Bride,"  with  her  black 
veiled  head  and  background  of  poppies,  is  as  cleverly  painted  as 
usual.  Another  picture  in  which  poppies  play  an  important 
part  is  Mr.  Frank  Bramley's  **  Sleep,"  a  charming  study  in  which 
a  little  girl  slumbers  profoundly  amid  what  appears  to  be  a  forest 
of  the  same  flower.  Flowers  also,  but  this  time  of  different  sorts, 
surround  the  dead  form  of  Mr.  John  Collier's  **  Albine,"  a 
beautiful  figure,  though  rather  too  refined  for  what  we  imagine 
Zola's  heroine  to  have  been.  This  artist  shows  two  excellent 
portraits,  *'  Sir  Charles  Hall "  and  "  Lady  Hallfe,"  the  latter  being 
exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  again  depicts  the  East 
in  his  ''  Rest,"  a  woman  with  her  baby  seated  beneath  the  partial 
shadow  of  some  trees,  and  in  "  The  Square,"  a  striking  water 
colour.  A  member  of  the  same  school  as  Mr.  Brangwyn,  but 
working  on  totally  different  lines,  is  Mr.  Chevalier  Tayler,  whose 
single  exhibit,  *'  A  Twilight  Idyll "  is  a  charming  work  full  of 
repose.  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  suffers  from  the  comparison  which 
must  inevitably  be  drawn  between  his  "  Passing  of  Summer  " 
and  the  work  of  his  elder  brother-artist  on  a  somewhat  similar 
theme.  Full  of  imagination  and  glowing  with  lovely  colouring. 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's  **  City  of  Destruction,"  if  more  suggestive  of 
a  scene  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  than  of  the  town  of  Bunyan's 
allegory,  is  full  of  beauties  which  repay  close  inspection  ;  but  it 
is  in  his  "  Bridgenorth-on-Severn,"  a  small  water*colour  hangir^ 
in  the  balcony  at  ^the  New  Gallery  .that  this  artist  is  to  be  seen 
at  his  best      "Not  Juno's   Heartless   Fowls  I"   Mr.   Herbert 
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Olivier's  picture  in  Gallery  III.,  gives  promise  of  good  work, 
though  it  is  so  unmercifully  skied  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  its  merits. 

The  army  of  "  Ladies  in  Black,"  which,  though  a  compara- 
tively recent  eruption,  seems  to  be  making  fair  strides  towards 
filling  the  place  occupied  a  few  years  back  by  the  now  almost 
defunct  black-legged  child,  is  gallantly  headed  by  Mr.  Laver/s 
handsome  dame.  He  gives  her,  by  the  way,  a  rival  in  white, 
with  whom,  however,  he  has  been  scarcely  so  successful,  and  the 
"Lady  Powis"  of  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts,  also  robed  in  white,  is 
preferable  as  having  that  distinction  which  Mr.  Laver/s  lady  lacks. 

Of  war  scenes,  though  there  are  several,  there  is  only  one  that 
can  be  deemed  wholly  satisfactory,  namely.  Lady  Butler's  **  Dawn 
at  Waterloo,"  rendered  with  all  the  spirit  and  accuracy  which 
has  made  her  famous.  Exception  must  also  be  made  in  favour 
of  "  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  by  Mr.  E.  Mathew  Hale,  which, 
though  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  included  among  the  serious 
battle-pieces,  is,  however,  a  pretty  picture,  and  is  likely  to  be 
popular.  One  of  the  least  offensive  of  the  avowedly  "story 
pictures "  is  Mr.  Walter  Langley's  *•'  Motherless,"  the  pathetic 
expression  of  the  old  woman  being  particularly  good.  In  an 
utterly  different  vein  Mr.  Watson's  "  Rose  of  Sharon "  claims 
attention  for  good  colouring  and  the  capital  drawing  of  the  arms 
and  neck.  Of  animal  pictures  there  are  many,  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  the  "  Perilous  Play"  of  Mr.  Nettleship,  the  "Polar 
Bears"  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wardle,and  the  ever  delightful " Kittens " 
of  Madame  Ronner. 

Were  this  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  serious  criticism  of  the 
Academy  of  1895,  there  would  be  much  more  to  be  written  than 
can  be  attempted  in  this  article,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  exhibition,  if  it  does  not  surprise  or  enthral  by  the 
originality  or  genius  of  its  productions,  offers,  at  any  rate,  much 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  has,  moreover,  many 
works  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  a  feeling  for  the  painter's  art. 

Turning  to  the  New  Gallery,  the  most  important  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  are  those  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  who  this  year 
sends  in  six  works.  Though  full  of  the  many  fine  qualities 
which  always  distinguish  his  painting,  the  examples  now  on  view 
in  R^ent  Street  leave  one  with  a  vague  sense  of  something 
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wanting,  and  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  disappointment.  By  far 
the  most  satisfactory,  though  probably  considered  the  least  im- 
portant, is  the  **  Portrait,"  in  red  chalks,  hung  in  the  balcony. 
This  truly  reveals  the  artist  at  his  best,  which,  unfortunately,  can- 
not be  said  of  the  somewhat  wooden  portrait  of  **  Lady  Windsor," 
hanging  with  the  other  of  his  pictures  in  the  west  room.  "  Miss 
Dorothy  Drew,"  another  portrait  on  a  smaller  scale,  while  con- 
taining much  charm  of  execution,  suffers  from  a  monotonously 
greenish  colouring,  which  gives  the  childish  model  an  unhealthy 
hue.  Sir  Edward  is  also  represented  by  three  subject  pictures : 
"  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  an  early  design  for  the  fourth  picture  of 
the  Briar  Rose  series,  which  differs  little  in  arrangement  from 
that  afterwards  adopted,  and  **  The  Wedding  of  Psyche  " — where 
the  same  green  colour  as  that  already  alluded  to  above  is  slightly 
relieved  by  the  faint  pink  of  the  scattered  rose  leaves — are  both 
gfraceful  compositions ;  but  it  is  "  The  Fall  of  Lucifer "  which 
claims  most  attention,  both  by  the  importance  of  its  subject  and 
beauty  of  its  design.  Taken  as  a  decorative  panel,  it  is,  apart 
from  its  monotonous  colouring,  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  but 
considered  as  the  casting  out  of  Satan  and  his  army  from  the 
heavenly  regions  it  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
graceful  curve  in  which  the  defeated  legions  float  through  space 
is,  if  rather  aimless,  at  any  rate  beautiful,  and  the  painting  of  the 
armour  and  the  blue  standards  of  the  conquered  host  is  finely 
done ;  but  why  call  it  "  The  Fall  of  Lucifer  ?  "  Is  there  anything 
in  the  whole  picture  to  suggest  either  the  Prince  of  Darkness  or 
his  fall?  If  so,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  visible  to  the  spectator, 
and  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject.  Utterly  opposed  to  Sir  Edward  Bume- 
Jones,  Mr.  Sai^ent  here,  as  at  the  Academy,  takes  the  leading 
place  as  a  portrait  painter  with  his  **  Miss  Ada  Rehan,"  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  also  a  disappointment,  and  though  clever  is 
lacking  in  individuality  and  dignity. 

Among  the  portraits,  those  of  Mr.  Shannon  come  next  Mr. 
Sargent's,  and  he  is  singularly  successful  in  his  studies  of 
children,  "Kit"  and  "The  Jungle  Book,"  the  interested  ex- 
pression of  the  elder  child  in  the  last-named  being  excellent 
Another  portrait  is  that  of  "  Miss  Holman  Hunt,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Holman  Hunt,  an  extraordinary  scheme  of  green  grass  and 
mauve  draperies  which  cannot  be  considered  a  success.     Mr. 
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Alma  Tadema  also  has  some  clever  portrait  heads,  and  is  further 
represented  by  "  Love's. Jewelled  Fetter,"  a  small  study  of  Greek 
girls  treated  in  his  usual  manner.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  ''The 
Shrine,"  though  not  an  important  effort,  is  full  of  charm,  as  is 
Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes's  "St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,"  and  in  spite 
of  the  drawing  of  the  latter  being  a  trifle  stiff,  the  simplicity  of 
the  figure  and  the  fine  colouring  make  it  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive pictures  in  the  gallery.  Charming  also  is  the  "  Misty  Mere  " 
of  Mr.  Alfred  East,  who  divides  the  honours  of  the  leading  land- 
scape this  time  with  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes.  Mr.  John  Collier's 
"  Alchemist,"  though  not  pleasing  as  a  whole,  is  noticeable  for 
the  wonderful  effect  of  light  from  the  furnace  thrown  upon  the 
hands  and  faces  of  the  figures,  and  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that 
such  really  clever  work  should  have  been  wasted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  so  unsatisfactory  a  result. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  conscientious  and  delicate 
work  put  into  his  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Studwick,  who  is  one  of  the 
few  artists  who  has  always  adhered  to  the  rules  of  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  brotherhood.  Mr.  Gotch's  "  Child  in  the  World  "  is 
beautiful  in  conception  as  it  is  in  execution.  The  figure  of  the 
white-robed  child  who  stands  almost  surrounded  by  the  glittering 
coils  of  the  dragon  is  a  perfect  personification  of  innocence,  and 
it  is  distinctly  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  with  its  Holy  Family  sur- 
rounded by  a  wealth  of  deep  blue  and  white  flowers  and  bathed 
in  morning  light,  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  south  room,  where 
also  hang  the  over-ambitious  and  ill-drawn  "Mermaids  and 
Tritons"  of  Mr.  E.  Smithers  and  Mr.  Schmalz's  unspeakable 
"  First  Offering."  Near  the  latter  is  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum's 
spirited  "  Shrimper."  Mr.  Edward  Stott,  one  of  the  few  artists 
who  know  the  difference  between  an  impression  and  a  smudge, 
in  "  Noonday,"  with  its  effect  of  intense  heat,  and  **  The  Landing 
Place,"  with  its  landscape,  which,  although  dark,  so  cleverly 
escapes  being  murky,  is  as  successful  as  ever.  Another  evening 
picture  is  Mr.  La  Thangue's  "  In  a  Cottage  :  Nightfall,"  and,  like 
his  Academy  pictures,  shows  cottagers  as  they  really  are ;  the 
children  praying  at  their  mother's  knee  are  charming  in  their 
simplicity,  while  the  figure  of  the  woman  herself  is  instinct  with 
dignity  and  repose.  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  more  ambitious  here 
than  at  Burlington  House,  has  produced  an  effective  work  in  ''  St 
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Simeon  Stylites  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  The  height 
of  the  pillar,  to  the  top  of  which  the  priest  has  climbed,  is  well 
suggested,  and  the  artist  has  succeeded  where  many  would  have 
failed  utterly.  Space  does  not  admit  of  more  than  a  passing 
mention  of  Mr.  Wetherbee's  pretty  "Sleeping  Mortal"  and 
"  Summer,"  Mr.  Percy  Sturdee's  decorative  "  Gold  Screen,"  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  **  Homeward  to  the  Fold."  Miss  Gore's  dainty  studies, 
or  the  clever  flower  paintings  of  Mrs,  Hayward  and  Mr.  Fantin 
Latour. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  say  half  one  would  like  to  about  the 
collection  of  pictures  of  "  Fair  Children  "  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery,  one  would  find  oneself  plunged  into  a  depth  of 
gush  positively  unbearable.  In  following  up  the  delightful  exhi- 
bition of  last  year  with  another,  of  like  nature  and  equal,  if  not 
greater,  charm,  the  directors  have  acted  both  wisely  and  well. 
That  they  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
so  many  generous  lenders  cannot  be  denied,  but  great  credit  is 
due  to  them  for  the  amount  of  enterprise  they  have  shown  in  the 
matter,  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  treasures 
temporarily  intrusted  to  their  care  are  arranged  and  displayed. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  fine  quality  of  the  exhibits  becomes 
evident,  and  throughout  the  galleries  an  almost  equal  level  of 
excellence  is  kept  Leading  off  as  it  does  with  the  two  magnifi- 
cent Velasques  which  face  one  on  coming  in,  we  find  among  the 
works  of  the  most  modern,  M.  Carolus  Duran's  "  Beppino,"  which 
is  a  painting  more  than  worthy  to  be  compared  with  anything 
else  in  the  collection.  The  charm  of  this  picture  is  irresistible, 
and  the  almost  holy  innocence  of  the  baby's  face  has  no  rival 
here,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  beautiful. 

But  this  is  going  ahead  a  trifia  too  rapidly,  and  already  we  are 
becoming  involved  in  the  sea  of  gush  which  threatened  us  at  the 
outset  In  the  first  room,  as  well  as  the  ''  Don  Balthasar 
Carlos"  and  "  Little  Girl  in  Red  "  of  Velasques,  already  alluded 
to,  we  have  "  A  Child  of  the  Pandolfini  Family"  of  Titian,  the 
charming  "  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  Children "  of  Clouet, 
the  beautiful  **  Good  Shepherd  "  of  Murillo,  the  **  Spanish  Boy  " 
of  an  unknown  painter,  lent  by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  and  the 
"  Lady  Henrietta  Maria  Stanley  "  of  Van  Dyck.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  the  splendid  Mabuse,  lent  by  H.M.  the  Queen, 
who  also  sends  "  Edward  VI.,"  by  Holbein,  a  portrait  full  of  that 
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delineation  of  character  for  which  the  great  Bavarian  master  was 
famous,  and  the  magnificent  Van  Dyck,  portraying  "  George 
Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Francis,"  as  well  as  the  interesting  "  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  James  I.,"  and  several  portraits  of  living  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  childhood.  Another  interesting  work,  though  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  is  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  by  Zucchero,  which 
represents  the  virgin  queen  at  three  different  ages,  the  figures 
being  arranged  in  a  stiff  line,  which  produces  a  quaint  efTect  The 
older  Dutch  masters  are  represented  by  Rembrandt,  in  "  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,"  Cuyp,  in  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Girl,"  and  Franz 
Hals  with  three  "  Laughing  Boys." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  prince  of  child  painters  in  the  last 
century,  is  more  numerously  represented  than  any  other  artist, 
his  "  Frances,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Crew,"  laughing  mis- 
chievously beneath  her  black  hood,  her  somewhat  truculent 
brother  dressed  as  Henry  VIII. ;  the  charming  **  Hope  nursing 
Love,"  lent  by  Lord  St.  Germans;  the  beautiful  "Calling  of 
Samuel ; "  the  sly  "  Robinetta  ; "  and  the  demure  "  Strawberry 
Girl,"  are  a  few  of  the  brilliant  specimens  from  his  brush.  Among 
the  Gainsboroughs  will  be  found  **  The  Cottage  Girl,"  so  typical 
of  his  style,  **  Mrs.  John  Hill  and  Infant,"  and  the  admirable 
**  Miss  Linley  and  her  Brother."  The  Romneys  include  *•  Henry, 
third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  a  boy  ; "  "  Admiral  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  at  the  age  of  13,"  a  handsome  lad  in  naval  uniform,  with  a 
background  of  warships  engaged  in  hot  conflict ;  the  delightful 
"  Bashful  Child "  and  the  **  Sleeping  Child,"  the  latter  being  a 
particularly  good  example  of  his  broad  method.  Other  artists 
contemporary  with  the  three  great  men  who  are  well  represented 
are  Hoppner,  Opie,  Lawrence,  Greuze,  Raeburn,  Wheatley  and 
ZofTany. 

Everything,  however,  is  not  left  to  the  masters  of  the  past,  as 
the  painters  of  to-day  muster  in  strong  force.  If  we  have  to 
yield  the  palm  to  a  foreign  artist  there  is  among  the  productions 
of  the  men  of  our  own  school  much  to  be  admired.  Sir  John 
Millais,  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  depicting  children,  is 
more  especially  so  in  "  Orphans  "  and  "  The  Lady  Peggy  Prim- 
rose "  of  some  years  back  ;  while  it  says  much  for  the  hackneyed 
"  Bubbles"  that  the  original  will  still  charm, 'in  spite  of  the  end- 
less reproductions  of  it  which  have  been  thrust  upon  us  during 
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the  last  ten  years.  The  oval  picture  of  the  *'  Daughters  of  A\lfred 
Montgomery,  Esq.,"  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  as  well  as  his  "  Blanche," 
a  painting  of  more  modern  date,  are  both  admirable  works,  and 
Mr.  Whistler's  well-known  "  Miss  Alexander  "  once  again  excites 
discussion  and  commands  respect  Among  the  moderns  will  also 
be  found  the  '*  Caritas  "  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  a  picture  in 
ew^ry  way  worthy  of  our  most  poetic  painter,  as  well  as  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton's  *'Miss  Dene,"  Mr.  A.  Stuart  Wortle/s 
spirited  "  Miss  Bourke,"  Mr.  Dampier  May's  portrait  of  a  flaxen- 
haired  little  girl.  Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoy's  clever  *'  Master 
Keith  Menzies,"  Herr  Knaus's  life-like  "  Beggar  Boy,"  and  Mr. 
Calderon's  well-known  **  Captain  of  the  Eleven." 

With  the  three  exhibitions  here  discussed,  in  addition  to  the 
loan  collection  now  open  at  the  Guildhall,  with  its  fine  Rosettis 
and  magnificent  old  Dutch  masters,  the  idler  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  look  at  will  find  himself  rather  better  provided  for  than 
usual,  and  may  think  himself  lucky. 


Ovcv  a  IRcb  6ate* 

By  M.  F.  W. 
Author  of  "  In  an  Old  Garden,"  "Out  of  a  Cedar  Room,"  cte. 

She  tucked  up  her  petticoats,  put  some  jelly  into  a  little  covered 
basket,  took  her  parasol  and  set  out 

The  day  was  very  warm,  but  there  had  been  rain  the  night 
before,  and  country  roads  are  apt  to  be  muddy.  Miss  Browne 
was  a  very  particular  little  person,  and  did  not  like  to  get  her 
dress  splashed,  or  her  boots  dirty. 

"  It  looks  so  untidy,"  she  said. 

The  roses  nodded  at  her  from  the  wall,  and  the  jessamine 
made  the  air  sweet  with  its  fragrance.  They  were  very  grateful 
for  the  rain. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  world,"  said  Miss  Browne  ;  "  and  a  beautiful 
year — ^almost  like  the  Jubilee." 

Somehow,  ever3^hing  had  had  a  tendency  to  look  beautiful  in 
her  eyes  of  late.  Perhaps  because— but  no— that  could  not  be 
the  reason. 

Miss  Browne  was  charitably  disposed,  and  to-day  seemed  pro- 
pitious to  good  works.  It  was  rather  a  long  walk  to  Mrs.  Peat's, 
but  then  she  always  counted  upon  a  visit  once  a  week.  The  days 
were  very  long  when  she  had  to  He  there,  blind  and  bedridden, 
with  only  an  occasional  "  look  in  "  from  the  next-door  neighbour. 

Parish-visiting  formed  an  important  item  of  the  day's  work  for 
most  of  the  ladies  in  the  village.  Not  that  the  parish  was  large, 
but  there  really  was  not  much  else  to  do,  and  one  cannot  stay  at 
home  all  day  long. 

This  year,  however,  the  village  seemed  to  have  blossomed  out 
into  an  unusual  number  of  afternoon  teas  and  small  garden 
parties. 

"  We  really  seem  to  have  had  a  great  many,"  soliloquized  Miss 
Browne  as  she  went  on  her  way.  "  There  has  been  something 
every  day :  Mrs.  Mason's  tea  on  Monday,  and  the  garden-party 
at  the  Hall  on  Tuesday,  and  luncheon  at  the  Priory.     Yes,  there 
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has  been  something  or  other  going  on  ever  since  the  major  cams.** 

Ever  since  the  major  came  I 

That  was  it  She  had  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at  once. 
The  major  was  responsible  for  this  sudden  outburst  of  hospitality. 
He  must  account  for  the  flutter  among  the  ladies ;  the  abrupt 
interruption  of  their  charitable  works ;  the  sudden  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  society  demanded  something  of  them. 

If  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  poor  man,  he  would  have  much 
preferred  being  let  alone.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  come  in  for 
country  quiet  after  the  endless  dances,  polo  and  gymkhanas  at 
Umballa. 

But  then,  it  is  not  every  day  that  you  have  an  officer  home 
from  India  in  a  quiet  country  village.  And  when  it  is  only  on  six 
months*  leave,  the  very  least  you  can  do  is  to  show  him  that  he  is 
not  forgotten,  and  that  his  old  neighbourhood  is  ready  to  welcome 
him  with  open  arms.  So  the  ladies  gave  their  tea-parties,  and 
the  cottages  did  not  get  so  many  visits. 

Perhaps  it  was  good  for  them.  They  would  appreciate  it  all 
the  more  again,  by-and-bye,  after  the  interruption. 

"  Only  I  hope  Mrs.  Peat  will  not  feel  herself  neglected,"  said 
Miss  Browne. 

She  would  go  to  her  to  day  whatever  happened,  and  pay  her 
quite  a  long  visit,  and  sing  her  some  hymns — which  she  always 
liked — and  read  her  the  last  chapter  of  the  serial  in  the  parish 
magazine. 

And  all  this  time  the  disturber  of  the  general  peace  was 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  happiest  possible  fashion^  only  conscious 
that  he  was  enjoying  himself  in  the  way  he  liked  best,  and  pro- 
foundly thankful  for  another  warm  day  after  yesterday's  damp. 

The  major's  visit  to  his  native  village  had  not  been  all  bliss — 
nothing  is.  With  the  strange  inconsistency  to  which  we  all  ad* 
here,  despite  any  amount  of  experience,  he  had  come  back  ex- 
pecting to  find  everything  exactly  as  he  left  it.  We  may  change, 
but  home  must  not.  Consequently  his  anticipations  were  daily 
receiving  small  shocks.  In  the  main,  everything  was  the  same ; 
but  even  a  small  country  village  must  move  on  with  the  times. 
People  die,  and  a  new  generation  crops  up  before  we  can  realize 
they  are  out  of  pinafores.  The  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  our 
recollection  are  either  young  men  themselves  or  fathers  of  a  new 
family  carrying  on  the  old  names. 
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These  small  changes  constantly  worried  the  major.  He  was 
continually  accosting  some  young  labourer,  *'  whose  face  he  knew 
perfectly  well,"  with  inquiries  after  a  father  dead  five  years  or 
more ;  or  responding  to  the  smiling  courtesy  of  a  buxom  bride 
by  asking  if  her  first  baby,  held  up  in  proud  hope  of  some  notice, 
were  her  youngest  sister  I 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  shock  of  all  was  when  he  first  saw 
Miss  Browne.  Of  course  he  knew  she  had  had  rather  a  hard  time 
of  it  nursing  an  invalid  mother  and  sister — home  letters  kept  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  little  gossip.  But  then,  many  women 
are  quite  young  at  forty-two.  Why,  he  had  seen  some  who 
would  have  passed  for  thirty  without  any  question.  That  was 
with  the  help  of  dress,  and  care,  and — yes,  happiness.  Ease, 
comfort,  happiness  are  wonderful  preservers  of  youth. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  had  not  fallen  to  Miss  Browne's 
share.  Years  of  anxious  nursing  have  a  tendency  to  fade  the 
brightest  cheek  and  trace  lines  on  the  smoothest  forehead.  When 
death  took  away  her  motherland  sister  there  was,  of  course^ 
a  long  rest  for  her ;  but  it  is  lonely  work  tending  even  roses  and 
jessamine  by  yourself,  and  the  lilies  do  not  seem  half  so  beautiful 
when  there  is  no  one  to  say,  "  How  lovely ! " 

So  Miss  Browne  settled  down  in  The  Cottage  with  the  two 
old  servants,  and  unconsciously  fell  into  quiet,  sober  little  ways, 
with  a  touch  of  primness  in  them.  Her  dress  was  always  nice : 
it  could  never  be  untidy.  But  it  took  a  decided  turn  towards 
quaker  greys  and  browns,  with  an  entire  absence  of  the  blue 
ribbons  of  former  days. 

The  major  felt  it  almost  as  a  personal  affront  to  himself  when 
tl^y  first  met.  Sometimes,  during  his  wanderings,  when  he 
thought  of  Miss  Browne,  he  had  always  pictured  the  trim  little 
figure  in  its  favourite  blue  and  white,  flitting  over  the  tennis- 
court,  gayest  of  the  gay.  It  seemed  absurd  that  a  few  short 
3rears  had  made  such  a  difference.  Why,  for  himself — ^he  looked 
in  the  glass  after  that  first  tea-party  and  settled  his  tie  with 
satisfaction — those  same  years  had  only  deepened  the  bronze  on 
his  cheek  and  turned  him  into  a  distinguished-looking  man— 
and  he  was  her  senior  by  three  years.  He  could  not  understand 
her  having  gone  off  like  that :  those  small,  fair  women  generally 
looked  younger  than  they  really  were.  The  girl  used  to  have 
plenty  of  '•  go  "  in  her :  never  flagged  at  the  end  of  a  dance. 
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Only  the  major  forgot  that  the  dawn  is  apt  to  look  difTerent 
•creeping  into  a  ball-room  and  watched  for  by  a  sick  bed. 

Somehow,  Miss  Browne  forgot  all  those  long  hours  after  the 
major  came  back.  They  slipped  back  into  the  shadows  and  left 
in  their  place  memories  which  had  been  consigned  to  the  past  long 
ago — locked  up  and  put  away  on  a  shelf. 

Back  they  came,  softly  trooping,  all  these  memories.  Back, 
with  noiseless  footstep  and  spirit-bodies.  It  was  like  a  soft  west 
wind,  damp  with  tears  and  sweet  with  the  breath  of  flowers.  In 
the  night  it  whispered  to  Miss  Browne  and  left  her  smiling.  By 
day  it  painted  a  pink  blush  on  her  cheeks  and  made  her  eyes  shine. 

The  major  began  to  think  he  was  mistaken.  Miss  Browne  had 
not  "  gone  off"  quite  so  much.  Why,  her  complexion  was  quite 
good  still ;  and  her  summer  gowns  were  much  more  becoming  than 
the  winter  ones.  He  called  at  The  Cottage  with  his  sister  and  had 
a  long  talk  over  old  days.  There  is  something  very  pleasant  in 
being  able  to  say,  "  Do  you  remember  ?  " 

Distance  will  ever  have  a  wonderful  power  of  gilding  a  past 
view. 

Miss  Browne,  picking  her  way  along  the  road,  found  it  very  hot. 

"  I  don't  think  the  rain  can  be  over  yet,"  she  said  to  herself. 
'^  It  feels  like  a  thunderstorm  and  the  sun  is  so  scorching.  I  will 
go  across  the  end  of  the  park  and  out  into  the  lane.  That  will 
be  much  more  shady." 

The  grass  in  the  park  was  damp  and  cool  to  the  feet,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  road.  Under  the  trees  a  few  cows  flicked 
their  tails  lazily  and  chewed  the  cud.     It  was  very  peaceful. 

"This  is  very  pleasant,"  said  Miss  Browne,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 

She  reached  the  end  of  the  park  and  put  down  her  basket  to 
open  the  gate.  It  was  high  and  red  and  somewhat  stifi".  Miss 
Browne  pulled  valiantly  at  the  latch.  It  would  not  stir.  Her 
parasol  was  put  down  by  the  basket,  leaving  both  hands  free  for 
the  refractory  lock.     Still  it  did  not  move. 

"  This  is  very  funny,"  said  Miss  Browne ;  "  it  has  always  opened 
before." 

Then  she  tried  to  lift  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy.  Through  the  bars 
she  could  see  the  white  bridge,  and  the  little  stream,  called  by 
courtesy  a  "  river,"  rippling  gaily  along,  and  the  farm  buildings 
standing  like  picture.s  of  rural  repose.     Perhaps  some  of  the  men 
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might  be  there  working.    She  listened.     No  sound,  except  the 
soft  gurgling  of  the  water,  or  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  limes. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  slumbering  in  the  summer  heat. 
'  Miss  Browne  shook  the  gate  with  all  her  might 

'*  You  must  open,"  she  said,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  produce 
the  smallest  effect. 

Her  exertions  were  making  her  very  warm.  It  was  too  hot 
and  too  far  to  go  back  and  retrace  her  way  by  the  road,  and  Mrs. 
Peat  must  be  visited  to-day.  The  high  park  paling  offered  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Miss  Browne  looked  all  round.  She  peered  through  the  bars 
— up  the  lane — ^across  the  water,  .at  the  farm  building.  Not  a 
soul  in  sight.  The  parasol  and  basket  were  put  gently  through 
the  gate  on  to  the  ground. 

**  I  must  do  it,"  said  Miss  Browne. 

Then  she  began  to  climb.  It  seemed  a  long  way  up.  Her  cheeks 
became  quite  pink,  her  hands  trembled  a  little  with  excitement. 
It  took  much  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  her 
petticoats  were  such  an  anxiety.  Suppose  they  should  ascend 
even  the  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  what  decorum  prescribed  I 

The  top  was  reached  at  last;  it  seemed  a  fearful  height. 
Three  more  bars  down  on  the  other  side  and  then  Miss  Browne 
jumped.  What  a  relief  to  be  on  terra  firma  again  I  She  paused 
a  moment  to  recover  breath  after  all  her  exertions,  then  took  up 
parasol  and  basket  and  went  briskly  down  the  lane. 

Exactly  five  minutes  after  she  had  disappeared  round  the 
corner,  the  major  came  out  from  the  farm -yard,  and  stood 
gravely  contemplating  the  red  gate. 

"Eight  feet,  if  it's  an  inch,"  he  said  decisively.  "Well,  a 
woman  who  climbed  that  must  have  plenty  of  go  left  in  her  I  " 


It  was  the  next  day.  The  thunderstorm  had  come  and  gone, 
and  they  were  walking  by  the  river  in  the  evening  light. 

Under  the  trees  on  the  hill  the  long  shadows  lay  darkly,  but 
down  there  in  the  low  meadows  a  flood  of  light  from  the  ruddy 
west  made  the  water  golden.  Every  now  and  then  came  the 
•quick  note  of  a  partridge  from  a  distant  field. 

"Yes,  I  go  back  to  India  in  October,"  the  major  had  been  say- 
ing ;  "  but  I  hope  to  have  three  happy  months  first" 
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His  hands  were  full  of  pale  cuckoo  flowers  and  yellow 
iris  and  forget-me-nots^  which  they  had  picked  from  the  river's 
brim. 

Miss  Browne  had  a  little  knot  of  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle 
at  her  neck.     She  had  not  worn  flowers  for  so  long. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  get  back  ?  "  she  said  interrogatively. 

The  major  hesitated. 

"  For  some  things — ^yes.  But,  after  all,  a  man  gets  tired  of 
knocking  about  the  world  and  wants  to  be  quiet." 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Browne  a  little  wistfully, "  that  Gordon  was 
right  when  he  said,  *  It  is  hopeless  to  seek  quiet  \n places;  it  must 
be  quiet  in  one's  self.' " 

The  buttercups  and  daisies  and  tall  brown  grasses  nodded  to 
her  a  sleepy  assent  from  out  the  hay.  "  Yes,"  they  whispered, 
"yes." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  major's  voice  beside  her.  **  Yet  one  feeb 
as  if  nothing  could  disturb  a  peaceful  scene  like  this.  It  is 
almost  too  good  to  last." 

Miss  Browne  felt  she  would  not  mind  if  it  went  on  for  ever. 

"  It  is  nice,"  she  said  dreamily,  "  and  cool  after  the  rain." 

They  were  walking  up  the  lane  now,  going  home. 

"That  thunderstorm  yesterday  afternoon  cleared  the  air," 
answered  the  major.  "  By-the-bye,  I  hope  you  did  not  get 
caught  in  it.  Miss  Browne?  That  road  with  all  the  trees  over- 
hanging it  is  not  a  pleasant  place  during  a  storm." 

A  cloud  seemed  to  cover  Miss  Browne's  sky. 

'*  You — you — were  out  yesterday  afternoon  ?  "  she  queried,  as 
if  it  were  an  unusual  thing.  Through  her  mind  rushed  the 
thought,  **  he  saw  I "  Then  reason  came  to  the  rescue.  There 
were  two  entrances  to  the  lane.  "Two  ends,"  repeated  Miss 
Browne  firmly.    She  breathed  freely  again. 

"  I  only  went  down  to  the  farm  to  find  the  bailiff,"  thp  major 
said. 

He  could  have  bitten  out  his  tongue  the  next  moment  rather 
than  confessed  the  fact. 

Miss  Browne  flushed  scarlet. 

"  It  was  such  a  long  way  round — ^and  Mrs.  Peat  expected  a 
visit — and  there  had  been  so  much  to  do — and  the  heat ^" 

Miss  Browne  blundered  on  in  an  incoherent  and  unnecessary 
explanation,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  in  no  way  answer* 
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able  for  her  actions  to  the  major,  who  only  gave  a  grave  assent 
when  she  paused  for  breath. 
• "  Of  course  you  could  not  go  back  all  that  long  way." 

'*  And  1  have  never  done  such  a  thing  before,"  went  on  the 
little  woman  hurriedly.  "  It  was  so  high  up,  and  1  was  afraid  my 
legs — I  mean- " 

Miss  Browne  stopped  in  the  direst  confusion  she  had  ever 
experienced. 

The  major  behaved  beautifully.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
moved.  He  looked  straight  before  him  in  apparently  utter  un- 
consciousness of  the  flaming  cheeks  by  his  side. 

"  The  only  way  to  conquer  obstacles  is  to  get  over  them,"  he 
began  gravely,  as  if  he  were  reading  from  an  essay.  And  then 
he  went  on  talking  at  random  of  obstacles  in  the  abstract,  and 
how  they  were  conquered,  and  who  had  done  it  in  the  world. 
Probably  a  good  deal  was  nonsense,  but  it  led  the  conversation 
away  from  dangerous  ground  and  cooled  Miss  Browne's  cheeks, 
so  that  by  the  time  The  Cottage  was  reached  she  was  quite  happy 
again. 

The  major  had  a  gentle,  chivalrous  way  with  women,  which  they 
all  liked,  and  made  Mrs.  Grant  at  the  Rectory  declare  "  he  was 
the  inost  perfect  gentleman  she  had  ever  met."  And  now  he 
made  Miss  Browne  feel  in  some  unconscious  manner  that  he  not 
only  did  not  ridicule  her  adventure  of  yesterday,  but  v^xy  much 
admired  people  for  not  letting  themselves  be  daunted  by 
obstacles. 

The  fact  of  the  case  was  that,  while  walking  through  the  farm, 
be  had  heard  the  gate  rattle,  and  going  to  find  out  the  cause,  was 
just  in  time  to  see  Miss  Browne,  bejin  tha  descending  portion  of 
her  exploit.  His  first  impulse  had  been  to  go  forward  and  help ; 
his  second,  a  feeling  that,  having  accomplished  so  much,  she  would 
rather  be  left  alone  unnoticed ;  whereupon  he  retreated  into  an 
adjacent  barn. 

He  did  not  tell  her  all  this  in  so  many  words,  but  Miss  Browne 
had  a  comfortable  feeling  that  she  had  not  been  laughed  at :  only 
pitied. 

'  And  so.  Miss  Browne,"  finished  the  major,  **  you  must  remem- 
ber in  future  that  I  shall  like  to  help  you  over  any  difficulties ; 
even  such  prosaic  ones  as  gates." 

He  said  that  with  the  spell  of  the  June  evening  upon  him, 
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and  one  hand  full  of  her  flowers,  while  the  other  held  Miss 
Browne's  in  a  firm,  strong  clasp. 

And  the  little  woman,  with  pink  cheeks  and  shining  ^yts^  went 
in  humming  a  bit  of  an  old  song : 

"  There  was  but  a  smile,  one  sweet  swift  smile 
As  we  parted  at  the  door," 

and  wondered  why  she  felt  so  happy. 

"  Years  don't  make  one  old,"  she  whispered  to  the  moonlight 
two  hours  later.     "  I  feel  like  a  girl  to-night." 

The  roses  over  the  porch  waved  their  long  tendrils  to  and  fro 
and  softly  kissed  her  face. 

"  And  if  you  please,  ma'am,  mother  does  hope  you'll  be  able  to 
come  immediate,  for  she  don't  know  whafs  the  matter  with 
Emma  Jane." 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Miss  Browne  to  be  summoned  to 
act  the  part  of  nurse  or  doctor  by  some  anxious  mother,  but 
this  morning  Maggie  Smith's  voice  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world. 

Mechanically,  and  from  force  of  habit,  she  put  on  her  hat 
and  followed  the  girl,  who  trotted  along  by  her  side,  talking 
volubly. 

"  Mother's  had  no  rest  with  her  these  three  nights,  and  she  ain't 
been  well  for  days  ;  not  since  she  went  into  Hengate," 

The  flowers  smiled  at  her  with  friendly  eyes ;  the  trees  rustled 
their  green  leaves  soothingly. 

**  You  will  see  him  to-day,"  they  told  her. 

"  She  be  all  over  spots,  she  be,"  continued  Maggie,  but  here  her 
explanations  ceased  abruptly,  by  reason  of  their  arrival  at  the 
door. 

When  Miss  Browne  came  out  again,  she  was  her  own  brisk, 
vigorous  self. 

"  I  am  sure  that  will  be  best,"  she  said  to  the  doctor  as  they 
walked  down  the  little  path. 

"  It  is  a  great  risk,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  having  exhausted  all 
his  other  arguments  and  secretly  knowing  she  was  right. 

"  One  cannot  always  think  of  risk,"  answered  Miss  Browne 
decidedly.  "  There  is  no  one  to  nurse  the  child,  and  I  have  no  one 
to  think  of  except  myself.  The  family  cannot  move  out  of  their 
cottage  ;  and  that  empty  house  on  the  hill  is  sufficiently  isolated 
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to  serve  as  a  hospital.  We  must  think  of  the  village ;  it  would 
be  an  awful  thing  to  have  small-pox  here." 

And  the  doctor  could  not  contradict  her. 

By  the  evening  everything  was  done  :  the  cottage  disinfected, 
the  mother  properly  cautioned  about  allowing  the  children  to  mix 
with  others,  and  Miss  Browne  established  with  her  patient  in  the 
empty  house  on  the  hill. 

**  We  shall  be  there  some  weeks,  Eliza,  so  I  trust  everything  to 
you  and  cook,"  she  had  said,  in  the  brief  moments  spent  at  home 
putting  things  away  preparatory  to  her  absence.  "  No,  yoM  must 
not  try  to  stop  me,  for  I  shall  come  back  quite  right,  please  God.'* 

She  said  that  to  herself  again  several  times,  as  she  looked  out 
of  her  lonely  windows  on  the  hill  and  watched  the  village  life 
going  on  below  her.  And  then  she  said  something  else  too,  which 
never  left  her  mind.  ''Going  back  to  India  in  October;  but 
three  happy  months  first." 

Every  week  of  those  months  now  was  one  lost  to  her.  They 
went  so  fast,  though  each  day  dragged.  Not  a  soul  to  speak 
to.  Nothing  to  do  but  sit  and  watch  the  little  suiferer  and  read 
the  daily  paper  brought  by  the  doctor. 

He  told  her  she  was  a  heroine,  shut  up  there  by  her  own  will, 
fighting  the  foe  for  the  sake  of  the  village.  But  she  laughed  at 
him  incredulously. 

"  Not  a  heroine,  oh  no !  doctor.  You  see  I  have  no  one  else 
to  think  of." 

"  But  you  are  one,"  thought  the  doctor  to  himself,  as  he  looked 
round  the  bare  room.  No  carpet,  no  curtains ;  only  the  bed,  a 
chair,  and  absolute  necessities:  nothing  that  could  carry  the 
smallest  fear  of  infection. 

He  went  away  and  fiercely  repeated  his  opinion  to  the  first 
person  who  suggested  that  Miss  Browne's  conduct  was  "  eccen- 
tric," "  foolish." 

"  Foolish,  yes,  perhaps  so.  But  if  the  world  were  made  up  of 
fools  like  that,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  place." 

Emma  Jane,  being  naturally  strong,  soon  threw  off  her  ill- 
ness, and  after  a  fortnight  at  the  sea,  was  restored  to  her  family 
fresh  and  rosy.  But  the  mantle  of  sickness  fell  down  on  Miss 
Browne  and  wrapped  her  tightly  in  its  folds. 

People  were  very  kind,  they  sent  flowers  and  fruit  and  all 
kinds  of  delicacies,  and  the  doctor  brought  his  cleverest  nurse ; 
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and  between  them  all  they  pulled  Miss  Browne  out  of  the  demon's 
clutches,  and  pronounced  her — lying  back  like  a  shadow  in  the 
big  chair — "  quite  convalescent." 

"  And  when  you  have  had  a  little  sea  air  you  will  be  able  to 
go  home  as  well  as  ever,"  cried  the  doctor  triumphantly.  It  was 
a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  there  had  not  been  a  single  other  case 
in  the  village. 

But  Miss  Browne  only  smiled  back  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  and  care ;  then  looked  away  out  of  her  window. 

Every  day  she  had  watched  the  trees  through  thosb  long  weeks. 
They  were  the  only  things  visible  from  her  bed,  and  the  green 
had  begun  to  turn  golden  and  brown.  "  Three  months."  There 
was  not  one  left.  Then  India.  But  she  went  to  the  sea  obedi* 
ently,  and  tried  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes,  and  was  more 
than  glad  to  come  back  to  be  fussed  over  by  her  faithful 
domestics.  They  had  taken  such  care  of  everything,  and  the 
flowers  seemed  brighter  than  ever. 

"Only  she's  so  altered,  I  wouldn't  have  known  her,"  sobbed 
cook  to  Eliza  in  the  kitchen. 

It  was  not  only  the  thin  little  hands  and  tired  feet,  but  the 
smooth  pink  cheeks  were  gone  for  ever.  The  deeply-scarred 
skin  served  to  show  in  what  battle  the  warrior  had  fought 

Miss  Browne  tied  her  bonnet-strings  with  trembling  fingers 
and  arranged  her  veil  to  hide  its  ravages. 

"  For  you  really  must  come  and  have  tea  with  us  before  my 
brother  goes,"  Mrs.  Fairbeach  said  that  morning.  *'  It  is  so  nice 
to  have  you  amongst  us  again,  dear  Miss  Browne ;  and  I  shall 
send  the  carriage,  so  that  you  may  not  be  tired." 

There  were  no  months  "or  weeks  left,  only  days.  Perhaps  that 
did  not  matter  now. 

Miss  Browne  shivered  a  little  as  she  drove  to  the  Hall. 

She  was  shivering  more  when  she  came  back. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  repeated,  as  the  major  helped  her  into  the 
carriage ;  "  good-bye."  And  they  both  knew  it  was  a  real  fare- 
well. 

She  kept  up  bravely,  trying  to  smile,  that  the  servants  might 
not  see. 

"  It's  all  right  Only  I  wonder  why  people  mind  so  much 
about  the  bodies^when  the  hearts  are  just  the  same,"  said  Miss 
Browne. 
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She  had  known  it  all  along.  Known  it,  though  her  hungry 
heart  clung  to  a  last  hope  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw. 
Known  it,  when  she  lifted  her  poor  face  to  the  major's  and  saw 
his  involuntary  start  at  the  change.  Known  it,  by  the  pitying 
kindness  with  which  her  chair,  her  cup,  and  every  attention  had 
been  tended. 

She  hummed  the  last  words  of  the  old  song'  to  herself,  as  she 
went  into  the  house : 

*'  So  far  apart  our  pathways  since  that  summer  eve  have  been, 

Such  joys  have  been  lost, 

Such  sweet  dreams  crossed, 

So  much  we  have  done  and  seen. 
Perhaps  we  two  shall  never  walk  through  a  sunset  hour  again. 
But  I  can  recall  each  step  of  it  all :  is  the  memory  joy  or  pain  ?  " 

Pain  was  uppermost  this  evening. 

"  I  am  forty-two,"  she  said  deliberately  to  her  looking-glass, 
sitting  down  in  front  of  it;  "and  perhaps  I  shall  spend  just  as 

many  years  over  again :  only "     And  then  came  the  long, 

long  pause,  and  the  face  bent  down  on  the  trembling  hands. 
"Only,"  sobbed  Miss  Browne  through  her  scalding  tears,  "it 
seems  as  if  the  love  had  been  thrown  away  and  wasted." 

By-and-bye,  when  Eliza  came  in  for  orders,  she  was  calmer. 

"  Nothing  more  to-night,  thank  you,  Eliza,"  she  said  gently. 
"  I  am  very  tired,  and  shall  go  to  bed." 

And  she  did ;  taking  such  a  long  rest  that  Eliza  and  cook 
were  frightened,  and  sent  for  the  doctor ;  who  came,  and  talked 
about  over-excitement  and  a  weak  heart.  And  with  an  unneces- 
sary use  of  his  handkerchief,  "  She  would  never  have  been  very 
strong  again,  poor  soul." 

So  sleep  on,  Miss  Browne.  Sleep  quietly  under  your  green 
grave,  while  the  wind  softly  rustles  through  the  grass,  and  the 
daisies  open  their  gold  eyes  every  morning  to  greet  the  sun. 
I  don't  think  your  scarred  face  will  matter  in  the  land  to  which 
you  have  gone  ;  because  we  know  that  ever3^hing  there  is  made 
perfect. 

And  your  wasted  love  ?  Well,  some  one  has  told  us  that  God 
gathers  up  the  "wasted  loves"  for  Himself;  and  perhaps  you 
will  find  yours  waiting  for  you  when  you  wake  up  "  satisfied." 


"  promotfotu" 

By  ELLEN  VELVIN, 

Author  of  "A  STORY  OF  Engagements,"  "Between  Two  Stools," 

"For  the  Second  Time,"  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  balcony  of  a  well-built  bungalow  in  India,  a  man  sat  lazily 
smoking,  looking  dreamily  out  at  the  evening  shadows  and  wav* 
ing  away  the  mosquitoes  with  the  smoke  of  his  cheroot 

He  was  an  Englishman ;  well  made,  well  grown  and  clean- 
shaven, and  at  that  moment  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  him- 
self. He  had  not  been  in  India  long,  and  was  enjoying  the 
novelty,  combined  with  the  homage  and  flattery  which  was 
lavished  on  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  new  arrival,  with  the  keen 
relish  of  a  man  just  beginning  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  life  and 
freedom. 

In  England  he  had  been  just  the  typical  young  society  man — 
except  that  he  was  neither  empty-headed  nor  conceited,  but  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word — not  much  to  say  for  him- 
self, and  when  bored  showing  it.  Consequently  he  had  been  the 
reverse  of  a  social  pet,  and  had  felt  aggrieved  accordingly. 

But  in  India  1  It  was  another  thing  altogether ;  even  a  love 
aifair  was  another  matter  ;  it  was  warmer,  more  real,  more  in- 
tense, more  passionate.  He  smoked  on  complacently,  recalling 
some  tender  reminiscences  and  thinking  of  his  popularity — he 
was  very  popular — of  his  post  as  student  interpreter  in  the  Diplo- 
matic service,  and  of  promotion.  Promotion  most  of  all,  for  in  a 
Government  office  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  promotion  is  the  one 
thing  thought  of^  the  one  thing  considered  worth  striving  and 
working  for,  the  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  even  upright  and 
honourable  men  have  been  known  to  do  mean  and  treacherous 
actions  in  order  to  get  the  best  of  their  fellows  and  satisfy  the 
insatiable  cravings  of  ambition. 

Yes  1  life  was  very  nice  out  there,  and  altogether  he  was  well 
satisfied  with  his  lot.  The  evening  shadows  were  growing  deeper, 
darker,  but  he  could  just  distinguish  the  form  of  his  favourite 
coolie,  who  was  dodging  about  among  the  trees  in  his  awkward 
elephantine  way,  catching  the  noisy  cicada  with  a  bamboo  tipped 
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with  resin,  a  typical  childishness  of  his,  which  sometimes  amused, 
sometimes  irritated  his  master,  according  to  his  mood. 

To-night,  just  at  first  it  amused  him  to  watch  the  oily,  expres- 
sionless face  of  the  coolie  appear  and  disappear  between  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  but  in  a  short  time  he  got  tired  of  it,  and 
flinging  the  end  of  his  cheroot  at  him  sang  out  lustily,  using  for- 
cible and  somewhat  strong  language.  The  coolie  disappeared, 
and  his  master  settled  himself  with  a  sigh  of  content,  only  to  be 
roused  a  few  moments  later  by  a  rustling  behind  him.  He  lis- 
tened quietly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  hearing  only  a  sniffle 
sprang  up,  and  turning  round  seized  viciously  with  both  hands» 
not  the  bare  sinewy  limbs  of  the  coolie,  but  a  firmly-knit,  muscular 
frame  of  a  man  in  a  white  drill  suit. 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  space,  while  two  pairs  of  eyes  met 
inquiringly ;   then  the  new-comer  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"You  are  a  fool,  Fordwych!"  he  exclaimed.  ''When  you've 
quite  finished  pinching  my  muscles  perhaps  you'll  kindly  allow 
me  to  sit  down." 

:    Douglas  Fordwych  took  his  hands  off  and  sank  lazily  back  in 
his  chair  again. 

"  Thought  it  was  the  boy,"  he  explained. 

"  Humph  !  the  boy  seems  to  have  a  livelier  effect  upon  you 
;than  I  have,"  was  the  answer.  '*  One  would  think,  to  judge  from 
your  melancholy  expression,  that  you  were  in  love." 

"  Have  a  smoke,"  suggested  Fordwych,  passing  his  cheroot 
case.  "  As  for  being  in  love,>'^«  can't  talk.  Look  at  the  num- 
ber of  letters  you  get  by  every  mail,  all  in  the  same  handwriting  I " 

''Poohl"  indifferently,  "that's  nothing.  Girls  are  always 
ready  to  write  yards,  and  a  chap  naturally  likes  to  get  letters 
when  he  is  away  from  home.  It  is  a  case  oi  pour  passer  le  temps 
with  me.     I  can't  afford  to  marry  until  I  am  promoted,  and  that 

!     I  say!"    suddenly   sinking  his  voice  to  a  confidential 

whisper,  drawing  up  his  chair,  and  looking  cautiously  round. 
."  Heard  anything  about  this  intrigue  against  the  Government  ?  " 

Fordwych  sat  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  re-settled  himself 
before  answering. 

"  What  is  it  about  ?  '*  he  asked  carelessly,  closing  his  eyes  in  an 
uninterested  way. 

**Well,  it  is  a  nasty  affair  altogether.  Rumours  have  been 
going  about  lately  that  another  conspiracy  has  been  formed,  and 
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that  a  woman— and  a  very  lovely  one  too,  I  believe — ^has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  if  she  is  not  the  actual  instigator." 

Fordwych  opened  his  eyes  and  closed  them  again  sleepily. 

'*  Now,  it  appears,  they  arc  only  waiting  for  one  bit  of  valuable 
information — which,  of  course,  they  can't  possibly  get,  as  only 
those  having  access  to  the  secret  correspondence  know  it — ^and 
then  they  are  going  to  take  active  measures.  Luckily  we  are 
prepared  for  them  in  every  way,  and  I  fancy  the  beggars  will 
get  a  pretty  hot  peppering.  They  are  always  funks  when  it 
comes  to  the  point." 

"After  all.  Jack,"  Douglas  Fordwych  answered  quietly,  "all 
the  poor  wretches  want  is  unrestricted  trade,  fair  taxation  and 
just  law  ;  and  I  sympathize  with  them  to  a  certain  extent." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  Jack  put 
his  hand  warningly  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Fordwych,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  don't  you 
get  mixed  up  with  it  in  any  way.  You  know  what  it  means  ?  " — 
as  Fordwych's  eyes  met  his  inquiringly — ^^ Instant  dismissal! 
And  what  is  a  man's  life  worth  after  he  has  been  dismissed  from 
the  service  for  such  a  reason  as  that  ?  " 

"  Don't  see  that  it  could  affect  him  much,"  Fordwych  answered 
somewhat  stubbornly,  but  a  little  uneasily,  notwithstanding. 
''  He  would  only  have  proved  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions." 

"  Courage  of  his  opinions  1 "  repeated  Jack.  "  A  man  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  has  no  right  to  hold  those  opinions  at 
all.  It  is  a  matter  of  honour  that  he  should  be  true  to  his  own 
Government  and  its  interests,  and  serve  it  faithfully  and  loyally. 
Even  were  such  a  thing  overlooked — which  is  most  unlikely — ^the 
chances  of  future  promotion  would  be  exceedingly  vague,  to  say 
the  least  of  it." 

Fordwych  roused  himself  with  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be  quite  such  a  fool  as  that,"  he  said. 
"  For  the  sake  of  promotion  I  would  do — ^ay  !  amd^ve  up — ^ANY- 
THING.   Let's  talk  of  something  else." 

But  while  they  talked  of  different  things,  his  thoughts  still 
wandered  back  to  that  other  subject,  and  he  resolved  there  and 
then  that  he  would  go  no  more  to  a  certain  house,  neither  would 
he  ever  look  again  upon  a  small  silken-clad  figure  with  a  dark 
petite  face,  bright  red  lips  and  lustrous  dark  eyes,  which  drew  and 
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fascinated  him  in  spite  of  his  better  instincts,  and  led  him  into 
dangerous  paths  against  his  will.  And  making  this  resolve  he 
was  conscious  of  a  curious  tight  feeling  at  his  heart  and  a  dull 
aching,  for  he  realized  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  giving  her  up 
meant  a  wrench  which  was  too  terrible  even  to  think  of. 

But  he  repeated  to  himself  all  that  night  and  through  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  he  would  keep  to  it,  and  that  he  would  never  see 
her  again ;  and  then  in  the  evening  found  himself  at  the  well- 
known  door  at  the  usual  time,  being  received  by  a  small  familiar 
figure  who  was  waiting  for  him.  He  had  only  come  to  say 
"  Good-bye,"  he  explained  to  himself,  only  of  course  she  must  not 
know  it  Nevertheless  he  held  himself  a  little  stiffly^  for  he  was 
not  going  to  be  weak  this  time. 

Two  tiny  brown  hands  and  soft,  delicately-moulded  arms  crept 
caressingly  round  his  neck,  and  a  pretty  face  smiling  and  expect- 
ant was  lifted  with  upturned  eyes  to  his,  waiting  to  be  kissed. 

For  a  moment  he  turned  his  ^y^  away,  not  daring  to  look  at 
her,  for  the  temptation  was  great — very  great,  and  he  was  tremb- 
ling from  head  to  foot.  The  next  moment  he  had  turned  his 
face  back  again,  bent  it  down  towards  hers,  and  with  his  arms 
round  her,  his  pulses  quivering  and  his  blood  boiling,  kissed  her 
wildly,  passionately,  feeling  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

And  Ying-Youe  triumphed  ;  for  she  knew  that  she  had  gained 
yet  another  victory,  more  triumphant  than  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore, because  she  had  drawn  him  back  when  he  was  wavering. 

And  yet,  only  half-an-hour  afterwards,  Fordwych  was  refusing 
her  a  favour ;  refusing  it  firmly,  decidedly,  doggedly,  although 
she  put  forth  all  her  powers,  and  brought  all  her  wonderful  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  him. 

"  /  cannot^  he  said,  and  there  was  that  in  his  face  and  manner 
which  told  her  he  was  stronger  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

She  turned  coldly  away,  curled  herself  up  on  one  of  the  luxurious 
divans,  tucking  her  small  feet  under  her  loose  silken  clothes,  and 
looked  at  him.  Her  face  had  lost  its  dimples  now ;  there  was  a 
sad,  pathetic  look  about  it,  and  the  pretty  childish  mouth  drooped 
at  the  comers. 

"Not  for  nu?^^  she  asked,  with  the  sound  of  tears  in  her 
voice. 

"  Not  for  you,"  he  answered,  and  although  his  face  was  white, 
his  voice  was  firm  and  determined . 
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«  She  struggled  a  moment  with  her  sobs,  and  then  broke  into 
passionate  weeping,  flashing  her  eyes  angrily  at  him  through 
her  tears,  which  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  dropped  one  by  one 
on  to  her  silken  robe. 

"  You  love  your  name — your  money — your  position  more  than 
me,"  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  relapsing  into  her  native  language. 
"  You  have  lied  !     You  do  not  love  me  at  all ! " 

He  was  always  tender-hearted  as  a  woman  at  the  sight  of 
trouble,  and  her  tears  unmanned  him. 

"  I  do  love  you,"  he  said  softly.  "  You  know  I  love  you.  But 
to  do  this  thing  is — is  impossible.  It  means — giving  up  and 
losing — everything " 

"Everything  but  me,"  she  answered  gently.  "Would  you 
mind  losing  those  few  things  if  I  were  left  to  you  ?  If  you  had 
me  for — for  your  very  own — ^all  your  life  ?  " 

He  got  whiter  still,  while  his  breath  came  in  short  painful 
gasps.  She  got  off  the  divan  and  came  over  to  him,  twining  her 
arms  round  his  with  a  supplicating  gesture. 

"  Do  this  for  my  sake,"  she  pleaded.  "  Prove  that  you  really 
love  me  by  granting  this  one  wish.     Say  '  yes.' " 

A  vision  of  his  people  at  home,  the  thought  of  his  name,  his 
good  prospects,  his  dearly-longed-for  promotion  came  before  him, 
and  he  made  one  more  brave  struggle,  took  her  hands  off  gently, 
and  dropping  them,  turned  to  go.  There  was  the  sound  of  a 
little  stifled  sob,  the  touch  of  tiny  tremulous  fingers,  and  a  piteous 
tear-stained  face  confronted  him  once  more. 

"  Say  *  yes/  "  Ying- Youe  implored  beseechingly.  "  As  a  proof 
that  you  love  me,  say  'yes.'  If  not" — with  a  little  catch  in  her 
breath — ^"you  will  never  see  me  again,  and  without  you — I  shall 
droop — I  shall  languish — I  shall  die  !  " 

The  heart-broken  despair  in  her  voice  mastered  him.  After 
all,  what  was  name,  position,  promotion  even,  compared  with 
the  love  of  this  woman  ?  Without  her  his  life  would  be  empty, 
blank,  wretched.  He  knew  he  had  been  a  fool  to  come,  but 
the  fact  remained  that  he  could  not  do  without  her.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  conscious  of  wondering  vaguely  whether  it  was 
possible  that  he  could  be  the  same  man  who,  not  much  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  ago,  had  been  sitting  in  the  balcony  of  a 
bungalow,  supremely  light-h^ted,  thinking  brightly  and  ex- 
pectantly of  the  future  ?    The  future  !     A  sense  of  awful  oppres- 
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sion  came  over  him  like  a  heavy  black  cloud,  there  was  a  peculiar 
singing  in  his  head,  and  for  a  few  seconds  he  could  see  nothing. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  being  asked  something,  of  taking  Ying- 
Youe's  two  small  hands  in  his,  of  whispering  a  few  words  into  her 
ear — words  which  he  could  never  retract,  never  recall,  but  words 
which  meant  more  than  even  he,  remorseful  and  shame-stricken 
as  he  was  directly  he  had  spoken  them,  was  able  to  dream  of. 

The  sound  of  a  laugh,  a  shrill,  ringing,  triumphant  laugh, 
restored  Fordwych  to  his  senses  with  a  rude  shock.  Ying-Youe, 
her  eyes  dancing  and  sparkling,  her  face  no  longer  tearful  and 
sad,  but  smiling  and  covered  with  dimples,  was  looking  at  him 
mockingly,  tauntingly,  almost  disdainfully,  and  he  felt  bewildered, 
confused.  The  realization  of  what  he  had  done  began  slowly  to 
dawn  upon  him,  and  he  suddenly  held  out  both  hands  to  her. 
She  was  all  he  had  to  live  for  now. 

"  Ying-Youe,"  he  murmured  brokenly,  moving  towards  her. 

She  drew  back  suddenly,  holding  up  her  hands  to  ward  him  off, 
and  laughed  again,  only  this  time  it  was  louder,  shriller  and  more 
vindictive. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  shrieked  ;  **  I  am  the  betrothed  wife  of 
Kiensa,  the  son  of  Magneese,  chief  of  the  Chetwaws." 

Smitten  by  the  cruel  epithet  of  "foreign  devil,"  by  the 
treachery  which  had  drawn  him  on,  he  put  both  hands  over  his 
eyes,  like  a  man  struck  in  the  face.  When  he  withdrew  them, 
the  look  on  it  frightened  even  her,  daring  as  she  was ;  as  he 
made  a  step  forward,  she  screamed  out,  in  her  shrill  voice,  from 
sheer  terror.  Then,  alarmed  still  more  by  the  sombre  glare  in  his 
.  eyes,  she  sprang,  with  a  quick  frightened  movement,  to  the  door- 
way and  called  feverishly : 

"Kiensa!     Kiensa  I  help!" 

Turning  her  head  over  her  shoulder,  she  saw  that  Fordwych 
was  close  to  her,  standing  over  her  with  uplifted  hand,  and  a  face 
from  which  all  human  feeling,  all  reason  had  been  driven  away  by 
the  bitter  deception  and  cruel  artifices  of  a  woman,  and  which 
expressed  nothing  but  ungovernable  passion  and  murderous  rage. 
He  was  breathing  heavily,  and  his  breath  was  hot,  scorching. 

"  Douglas,"  she  panted,  faintly,  imploringly,  "  I — I  did  it — for 
— for  the  good — the  good  of  the — Cause." 

One  hand  grasped  her  shoulder  like  a  vice,  making  her  cry  out 
with  the  pain ;  then  suddenly  relaxed.     There  was  the  rush  of 
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many  feet,  the  hubbub  of  many  voices,  the  sound  of  a  man's  body 
falling  heavily,  and  then  silence  ;  while  a  crowd  of  natives  looked 
down  in  terrified  wonder  at  the  prostrate  motionless  form  of  a 
young  Englishman  on  the  floor. 

They  turned  his  face  upwards  presently,  felt  his  heart,  and 
looked  at  one  another  in  stolid,  indifferent  silence.  They  knew 
what  had  happened,  but  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  of  no  account. 
He  was  lifted  up  and  carried  out  carelessly,  but  in  spite  of  his 
weakness  and  treachery,  in  spite  of  his  lost  honour  and  good 
name,  he  had  escaped  the  agony  of  lost  friendships,  cold  looks, 
bitter  recriminations,  and  scathing,  cruel  reproaches,  and  had, 
after  all,  gained  his  dearly-longed-for  promotion. 


Moman'0  Suffrage. 

By  A  WOMAN. 

So  many  women  are  persuaded  by  those  whom  one  must  term 
political  agitators  to  clamour  for  Woman's  Suffrage,  without  fully 
understanding  what  Woman's  Suffrage  really  means,  that  I  think 
well  to  begin  by  explaining  the  force  of  the  term  as  concisely  as 
possible. 

Woman's  Suffrage  really  claims  for  women  equal  political,  legal, 
educational  and  social  status  with  men.  The  movement  in  this 
direction  dates  from  about  1848  and  had  its  origin  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  served  as  a  sort  of  war  cry  for  discontented  and 
comparatively  obscure  politicians  for  many  years  past ;  but  the 
extension  of  the  municipal,  school  board  and  county  council 
franchise  to  women,  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act  of 
1882,  and  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  in  London,  Victoria 
and  St  Andrews  Universities,  are  the  more  obvious  evidences  of 
a  stealthy  advance  of  this  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  seems  strange  to  a  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  that 
the  intuitions  of  any  woman  can  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  every 
step  taken  by  the  sex  towards  public  life  is  a  step  down  from  the 
throne  of  real  supremacy,  a  loss  of  practical  and  actual  power, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  renunciation  of  all  right  to  dependence  upon 
protection  and  reverent  love  from  man.  One  can  only  account  for 
it  by  admitting  that  a  glamour  obscures  woman's  truer  vision  ;  a 
glamour  created  by  the  treacherous  bribes  falsely  held  out  of  an 
accession  of  power  and  importance.  And  these  deluded  women 
grasp  at  a  shadow,  while  all  the  time  they  are  renouncing  the 
substance  which  has  long  been  in  their  hands.  In  this,  as  in  all 
empty  agitations,  those  women  who  are  inviting,  nay,  endeavour- 
ing to  force,  their  sisters  to  submit  to  this  serious  loss  are  those 
who  themselves  have  nothing  to  lose.  It  is  exciting  to  play  with 
one's  neighbour's  affairs  when  one  knows  that  nothing  can  make 
one's  own  position  worse!  It  remains,  therefore,  for  sensible 
wonen  to  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face. 

Legally,  women  are  thoroughly  well  protected,  and  have  every 
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right  and  power  accorded  them  necessary  for,  and  compatible 
with,  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  Both  their 
persons  and  their  property  are  secure,  provided  they  themselves 
act  openly  and  straightforwardly. 

Socially,  every  woman  takes  the  same  rank  as  that  of  her  male 
relatives  or  husband — nothing  more  could  be  wished  or  accorded 
with  justice  to  the  family  as  a  whole,  or  without  changing  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  nation — a  thing  not  to  be  con- 
templated. 

Educationally,  women  are  already  very  fully  provided  for. 
Indeed  in  this  direction  liberty  is  decidedly  overdone,  inasmuch 
as  the  numbers  of  subjects  now  placed  before  girls  are  quite 
impossible  of  acquisition,  and  the  result  is  not  education  but 
cram.  Education  is  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  so  as  to  form 
and  aifect  the  mind  and  character,  and  must  be  suited  to  the  life 
needs  and  temperament  of  every  individual  person.  But  the 
most  perfect  education  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
public  life  and  notoriety.  On  the  contrary,  the  really  great 
scholars  have  always  shunned  public  life  and  responsibilities^ 
because  they  found  the  two  incompatible.  This  is  as  truly  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  brained  women  as  of  men. 

The  present  agitation  is  simply  another  proof  of  woman's  unfit- 
ness for  the  public  position  for  which  she  is  clamouring,  in  that  it 
is  a  display  of  woman's  lack  of  logical  and  reasoning  powers  and 
her  utter  inability  to  judge  great  questions  as  a  whole  and  on 
a  broad  basis.  These  qualifications  and  strength  of  character 
are  absolutely  essential  for  those  who  would  have  political  rights 
and  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  fulfil  political  duties.  In  this 
clamour  women  mix  up  natural  and  acquired  rights,  jumble 
together  educational,  legal,  political  and  social  rights  as  all  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  claim  the  privileges  and  rights  of  weakness 
at  the  same  time  as  the  duties,  rewards  and  privileges  of  strength. 
Is  not  this  an  impossible  claim  ? 

To  want  a  thing  does  not  constitute  a  claim  or  a  right  to  it. 
Every  human  being  has  certain  rights  by  nature,  but  political 
rights  are  not  natural  rights,  they  belong  to  no  one  by  birth,  but 
are  conferred  by  the  State  in  consideration  of  the  performance  of 
certain  duties.  They  are  conferred  on  individuals  and  on  classes, 
or  on  a  whole  sex,  when  the  class  or  sex,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is 
capable  of  rendering,  and  ready  to  perform,  the  duties  belonging 
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to  the  rights  and  demanded  by  them.  For  these  duties  nature, 
creation,  or  evolution  has  fitted  man  as  a  sex.  They  are  duties 
which  demand  great  physical  strength  thoroughly  capable  of 
being  exercised  at  all  times  ;  great  judicial,  reasoning  and  logical 
faculties,  and  great  width  of  perception  and  comparison  as  well 
as  strength  of  character.  These  all  belong  to  man,  and  are  found 
even  in  the  most  imperfect  specimens  of  the  sex  in  a  far  higher 
degree  naturally  than  any  woman  can  attain  by  the  most  diligent 
cultivation  and  striving. 

Further,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  woman  to  attain  these 
qualities  results  only  in  the  loss  of  all  that  is  the  distinctive 
beauty  and  strength  of  woman,  without  her  getting  rid  of  either 
the  physical  or  mental  disabilities  which  totally  disqualify  her 
for  usurping  the  political  rights  and  duties  of  man.  The  mental 
outfit  conferred  on  woman  as  a  sex  by  nature  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  given  to  man.  Instinct,  intuitions,  emotions,  affections 
are  her  portion,  and  constitute  at  once  her  claim  to  retirement, 
protection,  domestic  life  and  to  live  under  the  rule  of  another, 
and  her  absolute  inability  to  take  any  position  involving  the 
exercise  of  those  qualities  in  which  she  is  markedly  deficient. 
But  the  strength  of  woman's  emotional  and  affectional  qualities, 
whilst  precluding  her  from  judicial  and  reasoning  functions, 
eminently  fit  her  for  the  position  accorded  her  long  since  in  the 
family.  To  the  constitution  of  the  family  woman  owes  her  real 
dignity  and  power,  and  if  the  family  ever  ceases  to  exist,  with  it 
must  die  the  power  of  woman. 

Woman's  power  is  no  less  real  because  it  is  hidden  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, like  the  forces  of  nature,  it  is  but  the  stronger  and  the  more 
wide-reaching  in  its  efTects.  Also,  like  those  forces,  directly 
woman's  rule  is  proclaimed  and  displayed,  it  is  spent,  lost  for 
ever.  Comte — a  woman  worshipper — and  Proudhon,  both  denied 
to  women  equality  with  men  and  political  rights,  considering 
these  grounds  alone  all-sufficient. 

Such  women  as  Mary  Woolstonecraft,  Mary  Somerville,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Hannah  More  and  Madame  de  Stael 
fully  admitted  women's  political  disabilities,  not  only  on  these 
mental  grounds  but  also  on  physical.  They  considered,  and 
rightly,  that  these  last  alone  must  always  be  sufficient  to  proclaim 
woman  as  man's  inferior,  his  rightful  subject,  but  proper  help- 
meet.    Nature  demands  also,  and  modesty  as  well  as  social 
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etiquette  enforce,  times  of  quietude  and  seclusion  for  women^ 
and  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  life  permit,  every  individual  woman 
can  claim  this  as  her  natural  right.  Those  women  who  insist  on 
attempting  to  ignore  nature,  not  only  injure  themselves  in  all 
ways,  but  prove  still  more  thoroughly  the  impossibility  of  grant- 
ing them  judicial  functions.  She  who  begins  by  inflicting  an 
injury  on  the  race  and  nation,  is  not  a  rational  judge  of  public 
wants  and  needs. 

Married  women — who,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recently  and  truly  observed,  "  are  the  successes  and  flower  of 
womanhood  " — are,  as  a  whole,  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  nature, 
their  duty  to  the  future  generation,  and  all  laws  of  propriety  to 
show  themselves  as  little  as  possible  in  public  for  months  together. 
Nay,  woman's  mental  condition  in  these  circumstances  as  a  rule 
quite  unfits  her  for  all  occupations  demanding  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  and  judicial  faculties. 

Regarding  the  question  from  the  consequences  to  social  life, 
certain  immediate  effects  are  obvious.  First  comes  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  married  people,  the  consequent  destruction 
of  the  home,  and  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  society.  A 
further  effect  will  be  the  utter  loss  of  all  chivalrous  respect  of 
every  class  of  men  for  women,  and  the  forcing  of  the  latter  to 
fend  for  themselves,  fit  or  unfit,  willing  or  no  1 

Does  any  one  ask:  Why  should  marriage  be  shunned?  Is 
not  the  answer  obvious?  When  women  are  so  emphatically 
what  the  late  Professor  Bonamy  Price  well  termed  "  noun  sub- 
stantives," as  to  be  totally  independent  of  their  husbands,  the 
love  of  man  to  woman  as  it  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  will  exist  no  longer.  It  is  of  its  very  life-essence 
that  woman  should  be  dependent  on  and  submissive  to  man. 
Herein  also  lies  woman's  happiness,  the  completion  of  her 
nature.  Listen  to  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest  modern 
novelists : 

**  However  persistently  the  epicene  theorists  of  modern  times 
may  deny  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth  plainly  visible  in  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  sexes,  that  the  natural  condition  of  a  woman 
is  to  find  her  master  in  a  man.  Look  in  the  face  of  any  woman 
who  is  in  no  direct  way  dependent  on  a  man,  and  as  certainly  as 
you  see  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky,  you  see  a  woman  who  is  not 
happy.     The  want  of  a  master  is  their  great  unknown  want,  the 
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possession  of  a  master  is — unconsciously  to  themselves — the  only 
possible  completion  of  their  lives." 

Again,  Voltaire  was  no  sentimentalist,  .but  here  is  his  notion 
of  woman : 

'*  La  femme  est  un  roseaa  que  le  moindre  vent  pile, 
£t  bient6t  il  lui  faut  un  soutien  qui  Tappuie." 

Hence  the  eminence  on  which  the  reverent  and  protective  love 
of  man  has  placed  woman.  Never  in  fact  were  women  so 
honoured,  or  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  in  those  patriarchal 
times  when  a  wife  was  her  husband's  absolute  property,  to  deal 
with  just  as  he  listed.  True  marriage  will  be  over  when  that 
love  is  quite  gone,  and  it  must  go  if  women,  by  means  of  electoral 
privilege,  gain  the  legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  power 
that  accompanies  it,  and  thus  effect  an  artificial  equality. 

Imagine  a  man's  wife  his  political  foe !  Yet  either  this  must 
not  infrequently  be  the  case  or  woman's  vote  would  be  a  farce,  a 
mere  multiplication  of  her  husband's  or  male  relations.  Some 
exceptions  there  may  be  among  women,  sufficiently  unwomanly 
of  nature  to  be  able  to  form  political  or  other  convictions  quite 
independently  of  their  affections.  They,  fortunately,  are  the  excep- 
tions, and  long  may  they  remain  so ;  but  the  mere  dread  of  a  man's 
wife  becoming  one  of  them  would  be  quite  enough  to  deter  many 
men  from  marriage.  Again,  imagine  any  man  permitting  an 
ordinary  election  agent  to  interview  and  argue  with  his  wife  alone  1 
Imagine  her  character  well  blackened  by  political  opponents  1 
The  thing  is  impossible !  We  hear  much  of  American  example 
as  to  women's  freedom.  That  nation  proves  the  truth  of 
my  argument.  The  last  census  reveals  the  fact  that  three 
millions  of  men  in  America  over  thirty  years  of  age  have 
never  been  married  I  Further,  look  at  divorce  in  America  ;  con- 
sider that  adultery  is  very  rarely  punished  as  a  criminal  offence. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  marriage  being  made  a  partnership, 
and  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  partners  are  not  identical, 
often  opposed,  and  always  separate.  It  further  proves  the  truth 
of  Rousseau's  words : 

*'The  more  closely  woman  resembles  man,  the  less  she  will 
attract  or  govern  him  ;  men  will  then  be  really  masters." 

Yes,  when  the  One  of  married  life  has  become  Two,  the  union 
is  at  an  end,  the  home  is  gone,  and  woman  no  longer  sways  or 
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attracts  the  heart  of  man.  '  He  can  only  be  her  master  as  he  is 
the   master  of  any  of  his  own  sex  whom  he  can  subdue  by 
means  of  physical  force,  or  some  mental  or  other  superiority.    It 
could  not  be  the  supremacy  of  love ! 
Tennyson  tells  us :  . 

"  Woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
But  diverse." 

Does  not  all  nature  prove  the  same  ?  The  male  and  female 
of  every  bird,  beast,  flower  are  diverse,  and  the  male  is  strongest. 
Further,  the  cock  does  not  mate  with  but  kills  the  crowing  hen. 
From  electricity  we  learn  a  further  lesson  ;  the  spark  is  never  pro- 
duced by  currents  of  like  nature  but  by  opposites — negative  .and 
positive. 

Yet  the  claim  for  Woman's  Suffrage  is  founded  on  the  false 
ideas  that  woman  is  "  undevelopt "  man,  and  that  to  make  her 
resemble  him  as  closely  as  possible  is  to  promote  marriage  and 
the  happiness  and  perfection  of  woman.  Alas!  that  woTan 
should  be  so  foolishly  blind !  Her  pride  and  her  glory  is  to  differ 
from  man  !  Her  strength  and  her  beauty  lie  in  her  weakness ; 
all  her  privileges  rest  on  and  grow  out  of  her  dependence,  and 
if  once  she  snatches  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  strength  and 
rule  of  man  she  must  resign  those  she  now  enjoys. 

Psychologically  speaking,  for  the  two  sexes  to  approximate 
closely  in  character,  aims  and  mode  of  life  is  to  invite  and 
promote  the  extinction  of  the  race.  From  contrast  and  difference 
.'spring  beauty  and  health,  from  opposite  qualities  life  and  vigour. 
To  overweight  minds  in  one  direction  means  insanity  or  idiotcy. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of  near 
relatives  are  never  either  morally,  mentally  or  physically  as 
healthy  or  strong  as  those  of  others.  Many  things  can,  we 
know,  be  employed  for  other  than  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  specially  designed  and  fitted,  but  when  so  employed  they 
are  never  at  their  best ;  the  work  achieved  is  achieved  at  much 
greater  cost  than  if  done  by  the  proper  agent,  while  the  interloper's 
own  place  is  left  unfilled,  and  ultimately  it  perishes  as  unnecessary. 
Race-horses  never,  plough  well ;  the  mule,  a  cross  between  horse 
and  donkey,  possesses  the  best  qualities  of  neither.  The  human 
race  are  no  exception  to  these  rules ;  rather,  as  being  most 
highly  (Jeveloped,  they  are  its  strongest  impersonations.     Nature 
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has  clearly  defined  the  duties  of  man  and  woman  by  the  qualities 
with  which  she  has  endowed  them,  and  for  either  sex  to  seek  to 
elide  its  distinctive  qualities  and  duties  is  to  deteriorate,  ultimately 
to  slay  itself,  because  it  becomes  essentially  unnecessary  to  the 
economy  of  the  world.  Yet  this  is  what  women  are  attempting, 
and  they  are  thus  cutting  away  the  roots  of  their  own  existence 
and  imperilling  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

To  cede  political  rights  to  women  in  this  country  would  neces- 
sarily change  the  whole  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  has 
been  founded  on,  and  attained  its  greatest  power  through,  the 
home.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  must  perish,  and  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  such  a  revolution  would  be  more  tremendous  than  the 
substitution  of  a  Republic  for  a  Monarchy.  Certain  women  are 
trying  to  make  the  nation  consist  of  one  sex,  men.  This  is  the 
real  fact,  and  it  is  surely  sufficiently  absurd  and  suicidal,  to  deter 
the  more  coolly  rational  members  of  our  sex  from  joining  the 
Amazonian  sect. 

Here  is  the  true  axiom. 

Perfection  for  every  created  thing  is  reached  by  developing 
that  thing  according  to  its  nature,  on  the  lines  indicated  by  its 
nature  and  for  the  aims  and  uses  for  which  it  possesses  inherent 
qualifications.  To  force,  direct,  or  transform  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  any  creation  is  to  slay  a  nature  or  being  of  some  sort, 
and  thus  impoverish  the  world,  mar  the  development  of  the  race 
and  hinder  its  influence.  The  virtues  and  beauties  of  women  are 
essentially  domestic,  those  of  men  essentially  public  in  character 
— the  one  supplements  and  completes  the  other,  but  it  can  neither 
supersede  nor  displace  its  fellow. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  modern  men  and  women  are 
apt  to  overlook.  Marriage  has  other  objects  than  the  procreation 
of  children  ;  one  of  its  chiefest  objects  is  the  perfection  of  the 
individual.  Married  people,  whether  they  have  children  or  no,  are 
the  only  complete  members  of  the  human  race.  But  this  is  only 
the  case  in  true  marriage,  in  which  two  entities  become  merged 
indissolubly  in  one ;  an  end  which  can  only  be  attained  when 
neither  nature  is  killed  or  distorted,  but  when  the  affectional  one 
is  subject  to  the  reasoning  or  stronger  nature.  This  is  a  fact 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  explain,  but  none  the  less  a  fact. 
Most  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages  have  maintained — and 
Nature  supports  the  argument — ^that  the  man  or  woman  who 
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departs  from  earth  veritably  unmated  has  perished  for  ever  and 
ever.  The  entity  is  dead !  Perhaps  it  may  console  women  under 
their  unfitness  for  public  life  and  political  rights  and  duties,  thus 
to  learn  that  marriage  is  just  as  much  really  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  state  for  man  as  for  woman. 

I  would  further  reassure  them  as  to  the  possibility  of  marriage 
as  regards  numbers.  The  true  census  returns  give  us  106  women 
for  100  men  in  1891,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  army,  navy, 
merchant  service  abroad,  and  fishers  out  on  the  night  of  April 
5th  are  excluded  from  the  men,  the  true  numbers  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  question  of  Woman's  Suffrage  is 
not  one  affecting  woman's  work  or  right  to  enter  professions,  or 
provide  for  herself  if  need  be,  but  a  sexual  and  national  question 
vitally  affecting  the  British  constitution,  the  family,  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation — nay,  the  very  continuation  of  the 
species.  Each  of  these  protests  clearly,  and  loudly  proclaims 
against  granting  the  Suffrage  to  Women. 

France  knows  it,  and  there,  though  women  are  the  civil  equals 
of  men  and  have  equal  legal  rights,  they  were  till  fifteen  months 
ago  permitted  no  political  rights  at  all.  It  is  well.  When,  if 
ever,  our  women  could  so  have  distorted  their  nature  as  to  record 
their  Parliamentary  votes  uninfluenced  by  domestic  affections, 
the  family  will  be  dead  and  the  nation  in  the  death-throes  of  its 
^greatness.  But  that  time  is  not  now  1  The  mass  of  us  are  still 
true  women,  and  the  best  and  deepest  thinkers  among  us — the 
most  truly  educated — are  those  who  are  most  proud  of  the 
natural  fetters  which  bind  us  as  the  servants  of  men !  Yes,  we 
hold  the  ring  of  our  serfdom  aloft,  we  lay  our  badge  of  servitude 
around  our  brows,  for  this  it  is  which  crowns  us  the  queens  of  the 
world  and  the  conquerors  of  men. 


H  fair  l)in^oo• 

By  JOHN  H.  WILLMER. 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  DEATH. 

Vincent,  after  a  long  sleep,  rose  quite  refreshed  next  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  must  get  on  my  feet  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can,"  said  he 
to  himself,  **  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  look  for  Devaki." 

He  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  then  set  out  for  a  walk  by  himself 
under  the  trees  surrounding  his  home.  When  he  was  tired, 
which  he  was  not  long  in  becoming,  he  rested  in  his  long  easy- 
chair.  Then,  after  about  an  hour,  he  resumed  his  walk,  then 
returned  to  his  house  to  rest  for  the  day. 

"  Not  bad,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  well 
enough  to  go  down  to  the  hospital  to  look  after  my  patients.  I  am 
awfully  glad  there  have  been  no  serious  cases  while  I've  been  ill. 
Hallam  and  Shilcock,  the  two  privates,  of  course  died.  I  knew 
they  would.  The  very  morning  they  were  admitted  into  hospital 
I  thought  they  were  going  to  die." 

During  the  day  many  visitors  came  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
on,  and  among  them  Helen,  but  she  remained  only  for  an  hour 
or  so.  Towards  evening,  Macbay  and  Shilstone  called  to  tell 
him  that  final  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  full  force  they  were  going  on  march  to  surprise  Yakoob. 

When  they  left,  Vincent  went  in  for  more  walking  exercise, 
and  he  found  his  l^s  already  stronger  than  when  he  used  them 
in  the  morning.  He  thought  it  wise,  however,  not  to  overtax 
his  strength,  and  after  a  short  walk  returned  home.  He  could 
not  sleep  that  night — his  thoughts  would  not  allow  him  to.  At 
eleven  punctually  he  heard  a  bugle ^call.  Then  followed  the 
tramps  tramps  tramp  of  men,  growing  louder  and  louder  as  the 
troops  approached  nearer,  for  they  had  to  pass  his  house  to  go 
on  to  the  village.  Then  the  steps  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
all  was  still  again.     About  half-past  twelve  Vincent,  who  was 
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dozing,  was  aroused  by  loud  tapping  at  his  door.  He  rushed  to 
it  and  opened  it,  and  in  sprang  Mr.  Jones,  his  face  deadly  white 
Vincent  was  not  very  strong  himself,  but  he  caught  the  man  in 
his  arms  ajid  made  him  rest  in  a  chair.  Then  he  poured  him 
out  a  glass  of  brandy  and  made  him  drink  it. 

"  I  thought  I  was  killed."  said  he  with  a  huge  sigh. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Vincent.  "Did  you  see  a 
ghost  ?  " 

"  Ghost !  I  saw  men  with  swords  and  pistols.  Save  me  from 
such  a  sight  again  !  " 

"  Where,  man — where  ?     At ?  " 

**  Here,  in  Mariepoor.  I  was  going  home,  and  when  near  Hoyles* 
I  saw  dark  figures  coming  towards  me.  Now,  my  dear  dead 
father  always  told  me  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  so,  remembering  his  wise  instruction,  I  rushed  into 
the  major's  compound  and  got  under  the  porch.  To  my  horror, 
the  men  followed  me  there.  I  crept  behind  a  pillar,  and  I  am 
sure,  if  I  were  a  less  timid  man,  I  could  have  done  no  better. 
The  men  cautiously  opened  a  window  and  one  by  one — there 
were  five  of  them — let  themselves  in.  Then  I  made  a  bolt  I 
thought  it  wise  not  to  take  the  road  by  which  the  robbers  had 
come,  and  so  rushed  here.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  they  want 
me — for  I  am  sure  it  was  after  me  they  came." 

But  Vincent  was  not  paying  attention  to  what  he  was  saying. 
He  had  heard  enough.  Men  had  broken  into  Major  Hoyles* 
house,  and  Helen  was  there  all  by  herself. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Jones  as  he  saw  Vincent,  after 
reflecting  for  a  few  seconds,  seize  a  sword  off  the  wall. 

"  To  help.     Come  along  with  me.     You'll  find " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  me." 

"  I'm  not  going  to.     You  must  come  with  me." 

"  But  my  dear  dead  father  said  that  discretion  was " 

"  Coward ! "  hissed  Vincent  as  he  dashed  out  of  the  room. 
Weak  as  he  was,  he  managed  to  gain  the  major's  house. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  and  the  doctor  wondered  if 
Jones  had  imagined  that  he  had  seen  armed  men  enter  Hoyles' 
house.  He  was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  hall  door  was  open.  He  entered  and  shouted  out 
— once,  twice,  three  times — loud  enough  to  wake  any  sound 
sleeper.    There  was  no  response.     He  rushed  upstairs  and  saw 
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a  light  burning  in  a  room  which,  from  the  clothes  hanging  about, 
he  knew  to  be  Helen's.  It  was  empty.  From  one  room  to 
another  he  went,  and  found  them  all  empty.  He  now  ran  down- 
stairs. There  were  no  lights  burning  here,  and  as  he  made  his 
way  through  the  dining-room  his  foot  hit  against  something 
soft  He  felt — and  drew  back  in  horror.  It  was  the  cold  face 
of  some  one  he  had  touched.  What  if  it  were  Helen  ?  The  dead 
body  was  that  of  a  woman,  for  the  hair  was  long.  He  lit  a 
match  and,  to  his  intense  relief,  he  saw  that  the  upturned  face  of 
the  dead  woman  was  not  that  of  Helen,  but  of  her  ayah.  The 
match  had  hardly  burnt  out  when  he  was  confronted  by  two 
men,  who  entered  the  room  from  outside.  Vincent  recognized 
immediately  the  face  of  one,  and  the  man  knew  him. 

**  Ey  Allah !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  the  Doctor  Sahib." 

**  It  is.  And  I  know  who  you  are,  though  you  have  not  your 
post-bag  slung  over  your  shoulder  and  are  dressed  in  soldier's 
garb.  Villain !  I  see  now  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
sent  our  men  to " 

"  Peace  !     Khan  Sahib,  we  must  silence  this  fellow." 

"Khan?    YakoobKhan?" 

"  I  am  he.     Do  you  tremble  ?  "  asked  the  outlaw  chief. 

"  Without  doubt  the  dog  does,"  laughed  "  Jingling  John."  **  It's 
a  pity  'tis  so  dark,  or  we  would  see  him  pale.  Have  at  him, 
Khan." 

"  Come  on,  you  cowards  1 "  cried  Vincent,  drawing  his  sword. 

Now,  it  was  dark  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  one  another. 
Vincent  moved  silently  around  the  room,  every  now  and  then 
cutting  the  air  with  his  sword,  and  the  robbers  were  doing  the 
same ;  but  they  were  very  careful  lest  they  should  wound  each 
other,  and  they  could  not  speak,  for  they  knew  if  they  did  so 
their  enemy  would  know  of  their  whereabouts.  The  reason  that 
a  collision  had  not  as  yet  taken  place,  was  that  both  parties  were 
travelling  around  the  room  the  same  way,  but  now  Vincent 
changed  about.  As  he  did  this  he  heard  the  clink  of  steel 
against  the  wall.  He  engaged  one  of  his  enemies.  In  the  dark 
he  hit  furiously  to  right  and  left.  Sometimes  his  sword  would 
come  in  contact  with  that  of  his  enemy  and  sometimes  with  the 
wall.  Very  often  he  heard  the  whizoi  his  opponent's  weapon  as 
it  passed  uncomfortably  close  to  his  head.  At  last  one  of  his 
cuts  took  effect    With  a  loud  cry  the  Khan — for  it  was  he — 
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fell  desperately  wounded  to  the  floor.  His  cry  attracted  John, 
who  had  got  entangled  among  chairs  and  tables,  to  the  spot 
With  a  shout  he  fell  upon  Vincent  and  wounded  him.  The 
latter  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  John  then  went  up  to  the 
Khan,  lifted  him  and  carried  him  out,  then  he  returned. 

"  ril  make  sure  of  this  dc^  "  said  he. 

Vincent  heard  him.  Near  him  was  lying  the  dead  body  of 
the  girl.  He  placed  the  body  noiselessly  in  the  place  where  he 
had  fallen,  then  he  rolled  away.  He  would  not  have  done  this, 
but  would  have  fought  it  out ;  but  blood  was  flowing  fast  from 
the  deep  cut  in  his  head,  and  he  was  feeling  faint. 

**  Take  that ! — and  that ! — and  that ! "  cried  John,  slashing  at 
the  dead  body  of  the  girl,  thinking  it  was  Vincent  lying  there. 
"  Dead  as  a  log,"  said  he,  kicking  the  woman.  "  And  now,"  he 
continued,  "I  must;* set  about  my  work.  The  Khan  is  too 
grievously  wounded  to  help  me." 

He  went  upstairs,  and  Vincent,  for  a  long  time  hearing  no 
sounds,  cautiously  crept  to  the  door.  He  was  just  about  to  step 
outside  when  he  heard  footsteps  descending  the  stairs.  He  felt 
for  his  sword,  when  to  his  horror  he  discovered  he  had  left  it 
where  he  had  fallen.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  for  him  to 
do  but  to  keep  perfectly  still.  John  passed  within  a  foot  of  him, 
but  so  intensely  dark  was  it  that  he  did  not  see  him.  He  walked 
outside  to  the  Khan. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  latter  in  a^^feeble  voice,  "  have  you  done  for 
that  scoundrel  ?  " 

"  AzreePs  shadow  has  fallen  upon  him." 

"  Serve  the  dog  right.  Allah !  he  has  given  me  a  slash  that  I 
will  remember  all  my  life." 

"  Is  it  a  deep  one  ?  " 

"  Man,  I  can  put  the  whole  of  my  hand  into  my  head.  But 
come,  brother,  do  your  work  and^let  us  be  gone.  My  head  pains 
me,  and  I  fain  would  sleep." 

•*  All  is  ready." 

'*  How  long  will  the  slow-match  burn  before  it  descends  to  the 
powder  magazine  ?  " 

"  About  an  hour  and  a  half" 

**  Good.     Now  lift  me  gently." 

"  One  minute.  These  windows  and  doors  must  be  locked,  or 
the  wind  will  blow  out  the  match." 
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After  he  had  made  the  house  secure  against  any  wind  getting 
into  it,  he.helped  Yakoob  Khan  to  his  feet  and  led  him  away. 

Vincent  had  heard  every  word  of  the  conversation,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  put  out  the  match.  But  where  was  it  ? 
Somewhere  upstairs,  he  knew,  but  there  were  many  rooms.  He 
rose  to  his  feet;  he  staggered  forward  a  few  feet  and  then  fell 
to  the  ground.  He  felt  giddy  ;  he  could  not  move.  Now  came 
the  horrible  thought  that  he  would  be  blown  up  with  the  house. 
One  more  effort  he  made  to  stand,  then  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 
How  long  he  remained  thus  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  he  saw  a  thin  light  creeping  slowly  down  the  stairs. 
Step  by  step  it  came,  and  Vincent  lay  gazing  at  it.  Now  it  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Where  would  it  go  now? 
Where  was  the  magazine  ?  These  were  the  questions  the  help- 
less man  was  asking  himself.  Ah,  there  it  was,  marking  out  its 
course.  It  was  going  to  the  little  room  to  the  left,  and  Vincent 
knew  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  magazine  would  be  reached. 

**  My  God  ! "  Vincent  cried  in  agony,  "  save  me  from  this 
horrible  death." 

Nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  the  fire  was  but  a  foot  off 
the  open  door  of  the  store-room.  Vincent  watched  as  the  little 
flame — now  darting  forward,  now  dying  away — drew  near  the 
ms^azine,  and  he  grew  faint.  He  was  no  coward.  He  was  a 
brave  man  ;  but  to  die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  was  too  horrible.  He 
tried  to  stand,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  life  in  his  limbs.  With 
a  great  groan  he  fell  back  and  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  slow-match. 
It  was  at  the  door  now.  Vincent  made  one  frantic  effort  to  save 
his  life.  He  threw  off  the  dazed  feeling  with  a  great  shake  of 
his  body ;  held  his  breath  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  stag- 
gered forward,  fell  in  front  of  the  door  and  outstretched  his 
hand  to  put  out  the  flame,  but  it  was  just  a  little  away  from  his 
reach.  With  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head,  he  saw  the  fuse  reach 
the  base  of  the  powder  cask  and  slowly  climb  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  it  would  reach  the  open  mouth  and  ignite  the 
powder.  He  jerked  his  body  forward,  and  his  hand  reached 
within  a  foot  of  the  cask.  Another  jerk,  and — ^joy !  he  was  near 
enough  to  put  the  flame  out  He  placed  his  hand  over  the  fuse 
and  extinguished  it.  Hardly  had  he  accomplished  this  when  he 
went  off  into  a  dead  faint. 

We  will  leave  Vincent  lying  unconscious  in  Major  Hoyle's 
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house,  and  see  what  Jones  is  doing.  When  the  doctor  left  him 
he  rushed  after  him  for  some  distance,  shouting  to  him  to 
stop.  Seeing  that  his  cries  were  unheeded,  and  afraid  to  run  on 
alone  in  the  dark,  he  returned  to  Vincent's  quarters,  and,  after 
lowering  the  lamp,  sat  down  in  an  easy- chair.  But  before  this 
he  knocked  down  a  small  table.  Aroused  by  the  noise,  Luxsbi- 
mun,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  back  verandah,  looked  through  a 
glass  window,  and  there,  in  a  chair,  he  saw  seated  a  man  whom 
he  could  not  distinguish  because  of  the  dim  light.  Jones,  who 
was  staring  straight  in  front  of  him,  now  became  conscious  of  a 
face  at  the  window.  He  immediately  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  road,  with  Luxshimun 
hard  at  his  heels,  shouting  ^^  Pakrao !  Pakrao!'^  Presently 
Jones  slipped  and  fell,  and  Luxshimun,  who  was  close  behind 
him,  pounced  upon  him  and  sat  on  his  chest. 

"  Bol  /    Khaun  hi  !  "  he  demanded.     "  CAoor,  hi  ?  " 
^^  Jones  Sahib ^  hi^'  meekly  answered  the  special  correspondent 
On  hearing  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  Luxshimun  promptly 
quitted  his  seat  on  Mr.  Jones'  chest     He  salaamed  and  apolo- 
gized. 

Jones,  however,  as  soon  as  he  was  released,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  made  a  second  bolt  down  the  road.  Nor  did  he  look  back 
or  slacken  speed  once  till  he  had  gained  his  own  house.  Luxshi- 
mun did  not  follow  him,  but,  having  a  good  laugh,  he  returned 
home  and  to  his  bed.  Jones  did  not  guess  that  it  was  Luxshimun 
who  had  sat  on  his  chest  He  believed  firmly  that  it  was  a 
robber,  and  Luxshimun  was  wise  enough  not  to  convince  him 
to  the  contrary.  But  the  story  did  afterwards  leak  out,  as  the 
reader  will  soon  discover. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  WOES. 

I  NEED  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  Major  Hoyles  did  not  find 
Yakoob  Khan.  John,  or  Meer  Ali,  had  cleverly  cleared  Marie- 
poor  of  all  its  troops,  in  order  that  the  outlaw  chief  should 
accomplish  the  more  readily  the  object  he  had  in  view — that  of 
carrying  off  Helen.  That  he  succeeded  in  this  the  reader  already 
knows. 

It  was  close  on  morning  when  the  major  decided  to  return  to 
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Mariepoor.  Tired  and  angry,  the  men  marched  back  home. 
What  the  major's  feelings  were,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  Once 
again  had  he  failed  to  capture  the  notorious  outlaw.  What 
would  the  authorities  say  of  him  ?  Perhaps  somebody  else  would 
be  sent  to  take  his  place.     What  a  disgrace  that  would  be  I 

Arguing  thus  to  himself,  he  reached  his  home.  To  his  sur- 
prise, no  servant  answered  his  repeated  calls.  He  tied  his  horse 
to  a  tree  in  the  compound,  then  walked  over  to  the  servants' 
quarters  to  awake  them.  He  found  all — there  were  four  of 
them — bound  hand  and  foot  and  gagged.  He  cut  away  the 
cords  and  set  the  men  free. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  asked  the  major. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  able  to  speak — the  others  were 
faint  and  could  not — answered  : 

"  While  we  slept  we  were  bound  as  you  found  us.  I  know  not 
who  the  men  were  who  did  it.  Although  I  was  deprived  of 
speech,  sahib,  I  could  hear.  After  the  men  had  ;left  us  about 
ten  minutes  or  so,  I  heard  two  dreadful  cries,  sahib,  that  almost 
froze  x^y  blood." 

"  Where — from  where  did  the  cries  come  ?  " 

"  The  house." 

He  bounded  out  of  the  room  and  rushed  into  his  own  house. 
He  was  about  mounting  the  stairs  when  the  horrid  sight  of  the 
mangled  corpse  of  Helen's  ayah  met  his  eyes.  But  this  was  not 
all.  He  glanced  to  his  left,  and  on  the  floor,  at  the  door  of  the 
g6-down,  where  he  kept  his  rifles,  pistols,  &c.,  lay  the  lifeless 
form  of  Vincent  Around  him  was  a  pool  of  blood.  One 
moment  the  major  hesitated  whether  to  see  to  Vincent  or  go  in 
search  of  his  daughter.  **  Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  He  flew 
upstairs  and  into  his  daughter's  bed-room.     She  was  not  there. 

He  knew  from  the  unruffled  state  of  her  bed  that  Helen  had  not 
lain  on  it  since  he  had  left  her.  Could  it  have  been  early,  then, 
that  she  was  taken  away  ?  No  ;  there  was  a  half-written  letter 
on  the  desk,  and  two  others  written  and  sealed.  Her  diary,  too, 
had  been  entered  up.  The  last  entry  was:  **  11.30.  Feeling 
sleepy.  But  I'll  wait  till  papa  returns."  It  was  evident  from  this 
entry  that  the  abduction  must  have  taken  place  after  eleven 
o'clock.  Hoyles  did  not  at  once  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  his 
daughter.  **  She  may  have  hidden  somewhere  about  the  house," 
said  he,  and  forthwith  he  began   a  search  for  her.     He  went 
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upstairs,  through  every  room,  but  without  success.  Next  down- 
stairs. "  She  may  be  in  the  wood  go-down,"  and  he  rushed 
thither.  "  Helen !  Helen  ! "  he  shouted.  The  walls  answered 
mockingly:  "Helen!     Helen!" 

The  old  man  lost  all  hope  now.  He  leaned  heavily  against 
the  wall,  and  smote  his  forehead  as  he  cried : 

"  My  God !  My  God  !  The  punishment  is  not  out  of  propor- 
tion to  my  sin,  yet — yet  help  me !  I  thought  Td  gain  forgiveness 
in  spending  my  life  here  in  search  of  him  ;  but  now  Helen,  too, 
is  gone!  Can  I  look  for  him  now?  Oh,  my  God,  have 
mercy  I " 

So  intense  was  his  misery  that  he  sobbed  out  aloud.  By-and- 
bye  he  grew  calmer,  and  his  thoughts  went  to  Vincent. 

"  He  must  have  come  here,  sick  as  he  was,  to  save  Helen,  poor 
fellow,  and  was  cut  down.  But  I  wonder  what  he  was  doing  in 
the  go-down.     Getting  a  rifle,  perhaps.     Poor  fellow  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  Hoyles  stepped  into  the  dining-room.  All 
around  him  he  saw  signs  of  a  fierce  struggle.  He  gazed  on  the 
mangled  form  of  Helen's  ayah,  then  he  turned  away  to  have  a 
look  at  Vincent.  He  soon  guessed  the  reason  why  Vincent  was 
lying  in  the  go-down.  He  saw  the  unburnt  piece  of  fuse  dangling 
down  the  side  of  the  broached  cask. 

"  Brave  fellow !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  He  crawled — yes,  there  is 
the  blood-trail  along  the  floor — up  to  the  fuse,  put  it  out,  and 
then  died.  Ha  !  He  lives  ! "  cried  the  major  as  a  groan  escaped 
Vincent. 

**  Where  am  I  ?  "  asked  the  doctor  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  then 
fainted  again. 

Major  Hoyles  rushed  to  the  door  and  called  aloud  : 

*'  Ram  Singh  !  " 

"  Sahib,"  answered  his  servant,  running  up  to  him. 

"  Go  down  to  the  hospital  quickly  and  get  a  dooly,  and  tell  the 
apothecary  to  come  over  with  it  to  my  place." 

During  the  absence  of  Ram  Singh,  Hoyles  bathed  and  dressed 
Vincent's  wound,  then  lifted  him  and  placed  him  on  a  couch. 
He  had  hardly  done  this  when  Macbay  and  Shilstone  made  their 
appearance.  It  was  already  noised  throughout  Mariepoor  of  the 
abduction  of  Helen  and  of  Vincent's  murder.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  two  young  oflficers  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
rumour  was  false — Vincent  was  not  dead. 
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Mr.  Greengrass  was  the  next  to  appear  on  the  scene ;  he 
would  have  come  sooner,  only  he  had  to  send  off  his  daughters, 
in  charge  of  Richard,  to  Bombay. 

"  A  case  of  murder,  robbery  and  abduction,**  said  the  police 
officer.     "  A  clear  case." 

"  A  clear  case  !     Find  the  robbers  first,"  said  Hoyles. 

"Ay,  ay,  we'll  do  that  Have  you  any  notion  who  they 
were  ?  " 

"  No  proofs,  but  I  have  no  doubt  Yakoob  Khan  and  his  men 
were  here  last  night." 

"  My  idea,  too  ;  and  I  fear  John  is  a  villain.  But  we'll  have 
them  yet,  you  mark  my  word." 

"  Tve  said  the  same  to  others,"  moaned  Hoyles,  "  and  now 
others  say  it  to  me." 

**  Bear  up,  sir,"  said  Macbay  kindly.  "  We'll  scour  the  villages 
round  about.  The  villains,  hampered  as  they  are,  cannot  have 
gone  very  far.  Will  you  give  Shilstone  and  myself,  sir,  a  few 
men  to  do  this  ?  " 

"  Go,  and  God  help  you.  Ah,  here  comes  the  dooly.  Help 
me  carry  poor  Vincent." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  inquired  the  apothecary  somewhat  eagerly  on 
hearing  the — on  certain  occasions — ominous  word,  "  poor." 

**  Dead  ?  No ;  and  mind  you  don't  let  him  die,"  said  Macbay, 
scowling  at  the  questioner. 

"  Lift  him  gently,"  cautioned  Hoyles.  "  Now,  dooly -wallahs, 
carry  sahib  without  any  jolting,  malum  ?  " 

''Ho.sahibr 

**  Mind  you  do,  or  Til  marao  you." 

Having  dispatched  the  dooly ^  Hoyles  waited  for  the  relations 
of  the  murdered  girl,  whom  he  had  sent  for.  In  about  half-an- 
hour  they  came,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  house  was  filled  with 
wailing.  The  girl's  aged  mother  fell  over  the  body,  screamed 
and  beat  her  breast,  and  called  down  vengeance  on  the  murderers 
of  her  daughter.  Hoyles  paid  no  attention  to  the  crying  and 
moaning.  He  and  Mr.  Greengrass — Macbay  and  Shilstone  had 
left  to  see  about  searching  the  villages — were  listening  attentively 
to  the  tale  the  servant  who  had  gone  to  fetch  the  murdered 
girl's  people  was  telling  them. 

"  Well,"  said  Hoyles,  helping  the  man  on  with  his  story,  "  you 

saw  crowds  of  people  around  Jaggoonath's  house,  and " 
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'*  I  went  up  to  them,  sahib,  and  I  was  told  that  Jaggoonath 
was  lying  wounded  on  the  floor,  close  to  him  the  old  nurse 
murdered,  and  all  the  banker's  wealth  gone." 

"What  fools  we've  been,"  groaned  Hoyles.  "How  cleverly 
John  managed  to  get  us  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  as  you  do,"  said  Greengrass.  *'  But 
we'll  have  the  scoundrels  yet." 

Hoyles  ordered  his  gharry,  and  he  and  Greengrass  drove  down 
to  Jaggoonath's. 

"  Major  Sahib !  "  **  P'lice  Sahib  I  "  were  the  cries  carried  from 
mouth  to  mouth  by  the  crowds  of  people  collected  both  inside 
and  out  of  the  house.  As  the  two  men  entered  they  saw  what 
a  sad  havoc  had  been  made  of  the  furniture.  China  and  glass, 
chairs,  tables  and  couches,  were  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the 
ddbris  scattered  in  every  direction.  Looking  towards  the  great 
iron  safe,  where  Jaggoonath  kept  his  money  and  papers, 
Greengrass  saw  it  had  been  broken  open  and  emptied  of  its 
contents. 

"  A  clear  case  of  robbery,"  said  he,  pointing  it  out  to  Major 
Hoyles.     "  You  bet  we'll  have  the  villains  yet." 

The  major  did  not  answer.  He  was  getting  tired  of  hearing 
"  we'll  have  the  villains  yet,"  &c. 

Elbowing  their  way  through  a  crowd  of  Brahmins,  who  were 
alternately  quarrelling  and  lamenting,  they  came  to  where 
Jaggoonath,  to  all  appearance,  lay  dead.  Near  him  was  lying  the 
old  nurse,  stone  dead.  The  major  soon  discovered  that  Jaggoo- 
nath was  in  a  faint,  and  though  the  Brahmins  stormed  and  raved, 
he  poured  down  the  man's  throat,  from  a  pocket-pistol  he  had 
brought  with  him,  some  brandy.  First  a  sigh  escaped  Jaggoo- 
nath, then  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  when  be  remembered  the 
dreadful  night's  work,  he  cried  : 

"  Sahib,  my  money  !  My  money !  And  my  daughter !  Get 
them  back  for  me." 

"  You  can  bet  your  best  hat,"  said  Greengrass,  "  we'll  have  the 
villains  soon.  But  can  you  give  us  any  information  that  will  lead 
to  their  capture  ?  " 

"  As  to  who  the  men  were  ?  "  added  Hoyles. 
"  Yes,  sahib,  I  can.     But  first,  sahib,  give  me  to  drink,  for  I 
am  thirsty.     There  is  a  burning  sensation  in  my  throat" 
The  Brahmins  gave  him  some  water  that  they  had  blessed. 
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"  Sahib,"  said  Jaggoonath,  his  thirst  satisfied,  "  my  house  was 
broken  open  early  this  morning,  while  the  stars  were  yet  in  the 
sky,  by  robbers,  who  stole  my  money  and  have  left  me  to  die. 
In  the  struggle — for  I  fought — a  man  wounded  me  in  the  chest, 
but  as  he  did  so  I  tore  from  his  face  the  mask  he  wore,  and 
recc^nized  the  owner  of  it.     It  was  Yakoob." 

"  Yakoob ! "  cried  the  bystanders ;  and  in  great  fright  every 
man  there  edged  away,  and  Hoyles  and  Greengrass  were  left 
alone  with  the  dying  man. 

"  Are  you  certain  it  was  Yakoob?"  inquired  Hoyles. 

"  As  I  am  that  you  are  the  Major  Sahib.  I  have  reason  to 
know  him.  Ah,  yes,  I  know  him  well  by  sight,  too.  Many 
years  ago  I  fell  prisoner  into  his  hands  and  was  tortured  by 
him.  But  why  talk  about  how  I  suffered  and  then  escaped?  I 
know  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live,  and  before  I  die  I  wish 
to  tell  you  a  secret  which  has  lain  locked  in  my  bosom  for  six- 
teen years.  I  have  put  the  secret  on  paper,  but,  alas  !  the  cash- 
box  in  which  it  lay  was  stolen  this  morning,  and — but,  sahib, 
I  thirst ;  give  me  to  drink." 

Major  Hoyles  poured  some  diluted  brandy  down  his 
throat 

"Sahib,"  continued  he,  after  a  slight  pause,  "I  am  dying — 
very  fast  Tve  been  a  bad  man,  because  I  loved  wealth  above 
everything;  and  see,  for  that  money  which  I  hoarded,  I  am 
now  losing  my  life.  Sahib,  many,  many  years  ago,  at  my  village, 
some  distance  from  Calcutta,  I  married  a  beautiful  widow.  This 
was  before  I  became  a  miser." 

*'  But  it  is  not  the  custom  among  you  to  marry  widows,*',  said 
Hoyles. 

**  True,  sahib ;  but  I  only  knew  outside  her  family  that  she 
was  a  widow.  I  was  betrothed  to  her,  and  one  day,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  her  nursing  a  baby.  I  was  angry,  but  her  mother 
explained,  and  I  married  her,  because  she  was  beautiful.  She 
did  not  want  to  marry  me  because,  though  they  told  me .  her 
husband  was  dead,  she  believed  he  was  alive." 

"  Who  was  her  husband  ?  " 

"  That's  the  secret,  sahib.     He  was  an  Englishman." 

"  His  name ! "  cried  Hoyles  excitedly. 

*'  I  don't  know.  Devaki  is  his  daughter,  and — oh,  sahib !  I 
choke  !  I  ch— k— k " 
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Not  another  word  could  he  utter.  He  grew  black  in  the 
face,  and  with  his  nails  tore  his  throat  His  eyes  started  out 
of  his  head,  and  the  veins  in  his  face  and  neck  tightened. 
He  struggled  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  then,  in  dreadful  agony, 
expired. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  INQUEST. 

Major  .  Hoyles  rose  from  his  kneeling  posture  off  the  ground. 
He  walked  away  to  the  nearest  window  and  looked  out — not  to 
admire  the  scenery,  for  Mariepoor  was  deficient  in  that,  but  to 
hide  from  his  eyes  the  sickening  sight  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
bemoaned  his  luck. 

"  Why — why,"  he  cried,  "  did  he  not  live  to  tell  me  more  ? 
Helen  and  Devaki  are  sisters— of  that  I  am  now  sure ;  but — ^but 
he  told  me  not  enough.  Of  him — where  he  is,  and  the  like — 
this  is  what  I  crave  to  know.  Helen  and  Devaki  are  sisters. 
Yes,  but  they  are  lost.  Lost !  Lost ! — ^and  through  my 
stupidity.    Why  did  I  ever  trust  John  ?  " 

"  Greengrass,"  he  cried  aloud  to  the  police  superintendent,  **  can 
you  not  suggest  some  way  of  capturing  Yakoob  ?  " 

"  Of  course — of  course !  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
have  myself  an  account  to  settle  with  him.  We'll  have  the 
villains " 

** But  how?— when?" 

**  In  a  little  while,"  said  he.  "  Pm  sure  that  Macbay  and  Shil- 
stone  will  gather  some  news  of  the  robbers,  for — as  Jaggoonath, 
poor  man,  said — the  attack  on  this  house  was  made  early  this 
morning  and  the  robbers  have  not  had  time  to  get  away  very 
far,  encumbered  as  they  are.  Probably  for  the  day  they  have 
taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  near  villages  till  nightfall.  I  have 
sent  off  some  of  my  police  and  I  have  instructed  them  to  warn 
\h&patels  of  the  various  villages  against  harbouring  Yakoob  and 
his  band." 

"  Acting  thus  promptly  as  you  have  done,  will,  Fm  sure,  have 
some  effect,"  acknowledged  Hoyles ;  "  and  now,  Mr.  Greeng^rass, 
I  think  it  time  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  sealing  up  the 
effects  of  Jaggoonath.  First,  let  us  send  for  the  collector,  Mr. 
Shallowford." 
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"  I  have  already  sent  for  him.  I  have  also  ordered  a  sepoy  to 
beat  a  tom'tom  in  the  street  and  tell  the  people  that  if  any 
among  them  had  seen  or  heard  the  robbers,  to  bear  witness. 
Hark  !     I  hear  the  timki  now." 

The  two  men  walked  across  to  a  window  and,  looking  out,  saw 
a  sepoy  beating  a  gong  as  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 
From  all  sides — for  many  people  were  hurrying  up  and  down 
the  road,  while  others  loitered  in  odd  comers  to  talk  in  whispers 
of  Jaggoonath's  death — people  flocked  to  the  policeman  and 
made  a  circle  around  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  goodly  number 
about  him,  he  gave  out  that  it  was  the  command  of  the  police 
sahib  that  if  there  were  any  among  them  who  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing of  the  robbers,  to  give  evidence,  or  they  would  be  punished. 
Immediately  he  had  said  this,  the  people,  for  such  is  the  custom, 
shouted  "  Hoorio  /  "  and  ran  hither  and  thither  and  quickly  dis- 
persed. Two  only  remained  behind.  They  followed  the  police- 
man to  the  banker's. 

The  collector  was  not  long  in  putting  in  an  appearance,  and 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held.  Major  Hoyles 
was  examined  first.  He  began  by  telling  the  collector  of  the 
murder  at  his  house  and  of  the  abduction  of  his  daughter ;  then 
of  his  summons  to  Jaggoonath's  bedside. 

**  Did  you,"  asked  the  collector,  "  hear  deceased  distinctly 
mention  the  name,  *  Yakoob  ? '  " 

"  I  did." 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  that  they  who  carried  off  your 
daughter  and  committed  murder  in  your  house  are  the  same  men 
who  murdered  Jaggoonath  and  his  servant  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  very  probable." 

'*  Can  you  swear  ?  " 

"  No.  Vincent  will  be  able  to  tell  us — that  is,  if  he  recovers 
consciousness." 

After  a  few  more  questions  being  asked  him,  some  of  the 
major's  servants  were  examined,  but  they  had  little  to  say. 
Major  Hoyles  was  again  called  and  asked  if  the  dead  body  of 
the  murdered  girl  was  lying  in  his  house. 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  answered.  **  I  left  word  that  it  was  not  to 
be  removed  till  after  the  inquest." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  hold  an  inquest  at  your  house  after  hear- 
ing evidence  here.     Nevertheless,  I'll  go  on  to  your  place  after- 
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wards,  see  the  body  and  give  orders  for  its  removal.  Call  the 
other  witnesses." 

"  There  are  two  others— one  a  servant  of  Mr.  GreengrasSp  who 
says  he  saw  the  robbers." 

"  Bring  him  in." 

He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  one  of  the  two  who  had  come  for- 
ward to  give  evidence  when  the  timki  was  beaten. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  collector,  "  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  Sahib,"  answered  the  man,  "  I  slept  in  the  bazaar  last  night 
Early  this  morning,  when  I  was  returning  to  be  in  time  to  meet 
my  sahib,  who  had  gone  somewhere,  I  don't  know  where,  but  who 
was  expected  to  be  home  at  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  I  heard 
the  galloping  of  horses." 

'*  Where  were  you  then  ?  " 

"Just  past  Jaggoonath's — this  house,  sahib." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Not  knowing  who  could  be  coming  down  the  road,  I  crept 
behind  a  bush." 

"  How  far  from  this  house  were  you  ?  " 

"  About  a  stone's-throw,  sahib." 

"Well?" 

"  I  crept  behind  a  bush,  and  presently  men  on  horseback  rode 
down  the  road  towards  Jaggoonath's.  The  leading  horseman 
had  a  woman  sitting  in  front  of  him." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  woman  ?  " 

"  She  had  a  dress  on." 

"  How  could  you  tell  that  in  the  dark  ?  " 

**  It  was  not  over-dark,  sahib.  The  moon,  though  young,  was 
giving  sufficient  light  to  see  objects  close  at  hand." 

"  Was  the  woman  a  native  ?  " 

"  That,  sahib,  I  cannot  say  for  any  certainty  ;  but  I  think  the 
woman  was  a  ment-sahibr 

"Why?" 

"It  did  not  look  to  me  like  a  sari  that  she  wore,  but  a  black 
dress." 

"  How  was  your  daughter  dressed,  major  ?  " 

"  In  black." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  the  collector  to  the  witness. 

"  The  men  alighted  in  front  of  Jaggoonath's  house  and,  dis- 
mounting, about  ten  entered  ;  some  four  or  five  remained  outside." 
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"  How  did  they  enter?" 

"  Through  the  gate.*' 

«  Was  it  not  locked  ?  " 

"  It  was  when  I  passed  it    I  heard  a  sort  of  whistle  and  I  saw 
the  gate  swing  open." 

"  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  the  ramoosey  opened  it  to  the 
robbers  ?  " 

**  I  don't  like  to  say  so,  sahib." 

"  But  it  looks  very  much  like  it — does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.     After  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  I 
had  crept  round  by  the  back  of  the  house,  I  heard  a  dreadful 
shriek,  then  sounds  of  fighting.     I  got  round  to  a  window  and 
looked  in.     I  was  seized  by  the  shoulder  from  behind.     *  Who 
are  you  ? '  asked  the  robber.     Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
answered,  *  Ramoosey'    *  None  of  that,'  said  he.     '  The  ramoosey 
is  at  the  front  gate.'     *  There  are  two  of  us,'  I  answered.     *  Ah, 
yes,  of  course,'  he  replied,  releasing  his  hold  of  me.     *  We  were 
told  there  were  two  of  you.     What  is  your  name  ? '     I  was  sure 
the  man  asked  me  this  question  to  satisfy  himself  that  I  was 
telling  the  truth.     I  know  the  names  of  both  ramooseys.     For- 
tunately, only  one  was  on  watch  this  morning ;  but  whether  it 
was  Rama  or  Govind  that  was   absent,  I  was  not  sure.     To 
hesitate  a  reply  I  knew  would  endanger  my  life,  so  I  answered, 
*  Rama  is  my  name.'     It  was  my  lucky  star  that  was  shining, 
sahib.    I  had  pitched  on  the  proper  name.    Without  any  further 
questioning  he  left  me.     But  I  knew  he  was  not  quite  satisfied 
yet,  and  had  but  gone  to  bring  Govind  to  swear  to  who  I  was. 
But  I  did  not  wait.     I  ran  at  the  top  of  my  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  sahib's  house.     I  had  not  run  very  far  when  I  heard 
the  galloping  of  horses  behind  me.     I  lay  down  behind  a  rock 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  soon  two  men  swept  by  on  horse- 
back.    I  waited  about  half-an-hour,  and  as  they  did  not  return, 
I  was  afraid  to  go  on  to  my  sahib's.     I  cut  across  country  to  the 
hut  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  there  I  remained  till  the  sun  was 
hot,  when  I  thought  it  safe  to  return  to  duty.     I  was  told  by  the 
other  servants  that  my  sahib  had  gone  to  Major  Sahib's  house,  and 
I  followed  him  there  to  tell  him  what  I  had  seen.    But  the  sahib 
had  gone  to  Jaggoonath's  house,  and  I  ran  on  and  came  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  timki  beaten." 

"  One  question  more,"  said  the  collector,  who  had  listened  with 
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rapt  attention  to  the  man's  story.     "Were  you  able  to  distin- 
guish the  personality  of  any  of  the  robbers  ?"   . 

"No,  sahib." 

"  That's  all.     You  may  go  now." 

The  next  witness  was  a  Mohammedan. 

"  Well,  my  man,"  said  the  collector,  "  and  what  do  you  know 
of  last  night's  murders  ?  " 

"Sahib  is  my  ma-bap*  I  will  tell  him.  Last  night  I  was 
awakened  from  a  sound,  refreshing  sleep  by  a  great  noise.  I 
got  up  and  rushed  outside,  and  with  the  stroke  of  my  sword  I 
slew " 

"Slew?    What?" 

"  Sahib  is  my  ma-bap,     I  will  tell  him.     It  was  a  cat" 

"  Idiot  ?  What  have  we  to  do  with  cats  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  head  ?     Why  have  you  it  bound  ?  " 

"  Sahib,  you  are  my  ma-bap.  In  the  dark  I  bumped  my  head 
against  something  very  sharp,  and  cut  it." 

"  It  must  have  been  uncommonly  sharp  to  give  that  thick 
head  of  yours  such  a  gash.  But  enough  of  this.  What  know 
you  of  the  robbers  ?  " 

"  Sahib,  you  are  my " 

"  All  right.  How  many  more  times  are  you  going  to  tell  me 
that?" 

"  This  morning,  when  I  awoke  early,  people  told  me  Jaggoo- 
nath  was  dying.  I  went  over  and  found  it  even  so.  This  is  all 
I  know." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  thick-headed  fool.     Out  you  go." 

The  man  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  There,  however,  he 
stopped  and,  turning  to  Major  Hoyles,  said  : 

"  Sahib,  my  head  is  paining  much.  Give  me  a  letter  to  Doctor 
Sahib." 

"  He  cannot  attend  you.    He  is  in  hospital,  dying,  I'm  afraid." 

A  satisfied  look  came  on  the  face  of  the  man. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  he.  "  See  this  cut  ?  It  was 
the  doctor's  hand  who  gave  it.  Know  you  whom  I  am  ? 
Yakoob.     But  'John '  told  me  he  had  killed  the  sahib." 

He  threw  the  long  black  coat  off  his  shoulder,  exposing  his 
rich  dress  and  a  sword,  whose  handle  was  jewelled,  hanging  at 
his  side. 

•  Father  and  mother. 
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For  a  few  moments  the  collector  and  the  other  two  gentlemen 
sat  in  dumb  surprise  at  the  audacity  of  the  man.  Yakoob  profited 
by  their  inactivity  to  rush  out  of  the  house  and  mount  his 
horse.  Then  the  Englishmen  sprang  to  their  feet  and  rushed 
after  him.  "  Seize  him ! "  shouted  Greengrass  to  a  policeman. 
The  man  attempted  to  do  so,  but  a  backhander  from  the  outlaw 
sent  him  staggering  against  the  wall.  A  general  rush  was  made 
by  the  people  to  seize  him,  but  he,  drawing  his  sword,  cried 
aloud,  "  I  am  Yakoob  !  Touch  me  at  your  peril."  The  crowd 
withered  and  fell  away,  and  Yakoob  dashed  across  the  plain. 
"  To  horse !  To  horse  !  "  shouted  Hoyles.  He  leaped  into  his 
saddle,  and  spurred  furiously  after  the  chief.  Close  behind 
him,  now  riding  abreast,  now  one  behind  the  other,  followed  the 
collector  and  Greengrass.  Hoyles  took  out  one  of  his  pistols, 
aimed  and  fired.  The  bullet  fell  short.  Yakoob  turned  round 
and  laughed  derisively. 

It  was  a  long  chase,  and  neither  did  Yakoob  seem  to  be  draw- 
ing away  from  his  pursuers,  or  the  latter  to  be  gaining  on  him. 
Hoyles  was  still  ahead  of  his  friends,  and  as  he  was  urging  on 
his  horse  to  come  up  with  his  foe  he  heard  a  shout  from  behind. 
He  looked  around  and  saw  five  horsemen  come  dashing  out  of 
a  wood  with  swords  unsheathed,  spurring  to  meet  the  collector 
and  Mr  Greengrass.  Two  against  five  would  be  an  uneven 
match,  especially  as  the  robbers  were  all  known  to  be  good 
swordsmen,  and  Hoyles,  therefore,  swung  his  horse  round  and 
rode  back  to  help  his  companions.  With  loud  cries  the  robbers 
came  on,  eager  to  engage  before  the  third  horseman  could  come 
up.  Two  of  them  attacked  Greengrass,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  and  pressed  him  hard.  Hoyles  had 
one  charge  still  remaining  in  his  pistol,  and  with  that  he  brought 
the  man  on  the  left  of  Greengrass  to  the  ground.  Then  throw- 
ing the  now  empty  pistol  at  the  head  of  a  man  who  charged 
him,  Hoyles  drew  his  sword  and  placed  himself  on  g^ard.  The 
pistol  flew  wide  of  the  mark. 

Round  and  around  in  a  great  circle  the  horsemen  furiously 
fought,  and  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  surrounded  them.  There  was 
a  shout  now,  and  as  Hoyles  dispatched  his  opponent,  he  turned 
and  saw  one  of  his  party  fall  from  his  horse.  Who  it  was  he 
could  not  tell,  but  he  was  sure  it  was  an  Englishman,  because 
through  the  dust  he  saw  the  man's  fair  skin.     He  leaped  from 
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